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PREFACE, 



Iff mj€opa^v W^ftk^tt this ^ttkjeet ^ StyfiMtegy, t tmfolded thti 
doctrine of Elsmeitiahf fJangUctge; and I iHttstrated by a scries df 
examples, how that doctrine, might be applied to the discovery of re- 
lations, existmg between Words, which -were before totally tinknown. 
In explaining l^is Elementary Doctrine, it waS^^ewti, that Conso- 
nants were alone cdncerhed in presetVing and exlhlbittng the affinities 
of words, atid thiat the Vowels were to be wholly rcmbved from our 
regard, arid even rejected from our view. .By the establishment of 
this doctrine I had laid the foundation of a new System in tlie dere- 
Jopement of Humati S jieSech ; and every thing was indeed then dis- 
covered, which rekted to the symbolical forms, by which the affinities 
of Language are propagated atid preserved, I was then fiflly per- 
suaded, that the Earth was an important object in supplying the 
First and Fundamental idea, conveyed by words; and I hadaccor^ngly 
announced, that my succeeding Work wotrfd probably be dedicated 
to the consideration of those wbrds, whidi were connected with our 
term Earth, and its numerous parallels^ existing in variotts Lan- 
guages. Though I Was always persuaded of the importance of 
this object in supplying the Fundamentai idea, deposited in 'words; 
I did not imagine, that the connection with this object 'was always 
to be discovered, or always to be exhibited. 1 conceived, that we 
might well be contented with our success in unfolding the secrets 
of Language, if we were^ enabled to discover the relation of a series 
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of words to each other, under some general or prevailing notion ; and 
I imagined, that the Original and Fundamental idea could only be oc- 
casionally seen, or partially detected. I had certainly never hoped, 
that I should be enabled to pursue this principle in so wide a sphere 
of action ; through which^ as I now conceive, it is capable of being 
extended, I had certainly never ventured to suppose, that I should 
be enabled at once to assume this Fundamental idea, this secret master* 
spring in the mechanism of Language, as the first principle of my 
System, to which I could feadily refer all the other parts,. of the same 
machine, however remote and dissimilar they might appear,* 

The present Work, where the word^ are examined, which be- 
long to our term Earth, i is established on this principle, and other 
Volumes are already prepared, which relate to Races of Words under 
different Elementary characters, and which are constructed on the 
same foundation. I must request therefore, that the present Volumes 
may be considered as representing the first part of my Work on the 
subject of Etymology ; and that the former Volume . should be re- 
garded only as an illustration of the Elementary Doctrine, on which 
alone the Art of Etymology is founded ; as it relates to the symbolical 
forms, by which the relations of Language are generated ^nd recorded. 
1 have state4 in a portion of this Volume, that my former Work w^s 
arranged with due care and diligence; and that the affinities of the 
words,. which were there examined, have been detailed with $delity, 
according to the true principle of the Elementary Doctrine^ But how-, 
eyer successfully those words may have been explained^ binder one 
point of vie^, as relating to each other, in their secondary though, 
prevailing idea; the Reader will at once understand, that this mode 
would not correspond with the new and more extensive plan^ on 
which. the present Volume has been prepared. The various parts 
therefore of the former Work will appear in some future Volume^ 

when 
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Wheo^ t^^Elementazy Chaiactor, to whicb they belong, shall be con^^^ 
^dered; and '&e Race of words, i/^ich it contains, will Again be* 
detailed under the rdatiohs before explained, with an exposition like- 
wise 6f tht'Tundatnentalidea, by which that Race is connected with 
otlier^Rabe&:6f'Wonl8, convening a different sense, under the saine 
Element-^The Title of my Work has been changed from Ettmolo 
oiCoN. Magnum to Ectmologicon Ukivbrsale, that the pale of 
distinction between the two pjublicatioiis may be more marked and 
4^ijd9d# ,;To.ieach af 'i:hese Titles somiS objections may be formed ; 
but as in deliberations of this kind theris is no end, and but little 
profit, we may rest satisfied with a brief appellation, which sufficiently 
designates the natwre and the extent of the performanccp 

-: ... ^ r .^ .:.''./". •. ■ . . 

:The lfitxq4mtiQn of^^ former Work has been enlarged into ah 
2^Qple Prelminary Dissfrttttim, in ^hich ^n abundance of tiew matteJr 
will be found, of great and ;extc!nsive importance, in the contemplation 
of Languages. Jn this. Dissertation I have considered the Ekmentary 
Doctrine more Mly ; and: I have here exhU)ited a Canon, relating to* 
this Theory, (p^ge 25,) and unfolding to us a wide scene in the 
affinities of Quroan Speech, which were before altogether remote, arid 
totally .unknown. I have ^dded likewise a series of observations/ 
which are i^eoijed 1;9 illustrate the additional part of my Syisrtem; odlk^' 
tained ia tjieae Voltwiies ; and I have shewn, inabtlef detail bfab^' 
knowledged and familiar, examples, the potent opeiMitibn of ^ the 
^ARTH, in affording various trains of ideas, whieh appear to be alto- 
gether remote from the nature of such an origin. I have moreover 
distiiKtly tibfo^gli ; l:9}efly unfolded the > Vaa^ous Elementary Charac- 
iersp {p.; 1^4, &c.). which soptply hainesi^for jthe Earth, &c., and 
w^bich will bpcpme the objects of. my enquiry in future Volumes on 
the origin of Jianguages. Though lUo explanation can be more con* 
fise thaiji t\w detail on a aul^ect of such vast extent, it must not 
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how^^ b« «onwl0iKyli^ isiqpcirfioisd; and lorief us it m»y aippeiJti k 
will ;wr^ p^liap^ to i]^e eAqwirers hita Langi^ge whble yenro^^I 
n^ght yiE)Qtiir9 to spy^^^eyvn .age» of !fl£»pptteti and unnccessful 
ipf4itatW9, PD tbis ioVolyed laMl fnjratoriMe ifueation. ^The* Writer 
n)fl]r i:ertfHi4y ]be perniUtfi^ io make tiiis dedaQition^ wlien* Jie fnody 
u«^9^ tbie pwflft>l ^|)€ira^o(i» <if ki« ©wa n>ind on the same enquiry; 
Bf^ ^f^cs»e^, tb^t yf»T9 oi Ardent Mid inoenant ineditatioii on thU 
spf^f^jt A^ve p9fi9«id ftfvay^ befme he ««r4S enabled to form the laM ren 
su)|^; i^hiqli ;^?^ ^jie stdted^ ixrief as they atte in (ftie naitativei-iihd 
e«y i&9 *hey may appear in Ae discorery* - . t 

If my Readers diould perchance enquire, 'with some emotions of 
kindness or curiosity, when the future Volumes of this Work are 
d^tised tp appear ; it mxy he .neoessavy perhaps to observe, that with 
them only it^ secret ieideposked, and ^hat the Writer^s visible and 
pvblic op^ratJ^M will he proqipted «tflely hy their ijcA in ^e study 
of J^ingMagea^ ^od the ipiur»]itt of Etymology .^^-^By strong and une- 
q^iv^i^ fi99tiiiionie6 i^f thatieal mvch ciMy be performed; and I have 
little 4o^j tJiat if»m thia influ^noe the same ardor In the same cause 
will bp ^¥«iHBQn»l«9(led to tkoae, who are tusually considered as the 
ipQ^t iBip9filwt;and indispeaflahie agents in the productions of Litera- 
tufle^T-Tlfed^r tj[»c propiiious ausjplces of such agents, the Writer may 
coi^tifHifi tip MiHroct ib« present age in the Art of Etymcrfogy ; and he 
wiU np{ ^lt9 fW^ with ibis coadjutors in applauding the good taste 
of 4a eqlighteu^ ^pd # liberal Pablic. 

Qn \h^ ^j>pea»i|pe ©f fttture VolomeB, and the pttfbafeility of ifa- 
tHre sucofssi^ \\v^ 9rtly will decide;' but in the puhficatidh of the 
present Work, tbe Writer has enjoyed a patronage, Which he is 
gi;»tefu)[ to acknowledge, and ^oud to eommemorate^ By the Syndics 
of tjie CanjbrjdgB Pre«» I have been relieved from a portion of the 

burden, 
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burden^ whkfh. ww attefldtet on tbe:firsfe IPAtt QftimVcititti6, iti t&«ir 
grant for pno|ti«g its-eocfcatsi; and I shall emiv I trustr teU^ « jtist 
sense of ^ Ibtsiw^ which such a^ Ihtnmagc^ haa confmc^ tipon ttiy 
WorL-^-Thoia^ the Writer bas»by tibia erent dlitaiiieda prize m tlM 
Ijiotter^ af J^ratnitt^. he k nofe whpUy exempt hauL file imptttatioKf 
<if titi^t specijes^ of india^r^ti^n^ whtch> is attached to thoste, wb^ eti^ 
g9g9 m sucb ad^wtoroiis eoBtferns.. The Woilt haa ihatenadiy, ik^ 
ci^fased bej^ond its intended niagnttude^ frotxr various canaes^ w&icl» 
c<^dxiotbeforeseen))«f coiild notjjjie pMPVi^ and thei Writat lia» 
fyffia lienoe exposed himself tOt e^^ /whielL pcrha^M aft soitie fbtiird 
time these kind and cfwtfadesdtfe.Fatroika bf iitemtue^will lie pleased 
either to remedy or toFeaM^va* We^laawefrer, who ami the objects 
of thiSf hpnoiurable' palrooaga,. aaiistr rbe^ at leaafc adsoredv tiat all;' 
w|l»iGh.(^a.>e}j)i»tly^9ak^ ber Itfaeralljr dispedflpd;^ ahd tfaart thff: 

bounty of our benefactors is restrained oniif l^ithip hfnte^of thai|i 
resources and the number of their clients. — Before I relinquish the 
theme of gratitude, I must record with the most lively emotions the 
zeal' of ant iaestitnafifee JMend, at once ardent and intelligent in the 
cause of Letters, who has perpetually watched/ 9y^: ^ RFogr^ess of 
these Volumes^ and who has never failed to cheer tho Wnter, amidst 
the perils of publication/ with the most appropriate^ and efficient 
consolation. 

It has been justly observed^ that Jo perform for the last time any 
actions, not attended by misery or by guilt, is painfiil and affecting. 
Such I feel to be the probable issue of that task, in which 1 am now 
engaged ; and perhaps the Reader is at this moment perusing the last 
address^ in which I shall ever solicit his attention to a work on Ety* 
mology. — To aspire to the martyrdom of Letters, under all its forms 
and with all its consequences, would be at once a^ folly and a crime ; 

and 
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and the Student may well be contented with the ordinaiy priratibn* 
and disabilities, to which the cultivation of Literature has itbd cdm- 
mionly condemned its victim, even in the prosecutioti of its own 
purposes* . But whatever may be the prevailing current of Public 
taste, or: Public curiosity 'r I may perhaps be permitted M Aethrt, that! 
the fate of Etymology is not finally deposited in opinions and decisions' 
like theses As the Writer is not to be corrupted by the possession 
of Public, fiivour; so his ardor in the search of truth is. not to be 
extinguished by. their rejection, ^ or diminished by their ' neglect. 
I diall still continue, in the recesses of my solitude, tk> meditate, to 
collect,;and to record ; khd I shall readily resort ^o that 'last, though 
too often delusive topic of consolation, which is so familiar to mj 
unfortunate brethren in the sameca(use>*-lhat a fiiture age will perhaps 
receive; with, complaoencyf ior even with applause^, what the present^ 
age inay disMgard or despise; ' • '-'' : ^ 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION. 



StCTION I. 



(1.) 

The writer details the train of ideas, passmg ih his owh mind, by %faich he was conducted 
to the adoption bf his Theorf.— 'the imperfect state of Ae Art of £tjmology.— 
Hothiiig t6 be performed in this Art, unless the Principles of it can be generalised.^— 
Attempt of the writer to discover some Abstract or Universal Principle, — The most 
familiar Terms at once present to his view th^ strongest examples of Unifirmitjff from 
which might be expected the adoption of some General Princ^le, when duly ar- 
ranged and understood. — lliis Unifirmiijf consists in the existence of the same Conso* 
mants i that is. Consonants of the same power s or, as they are called by GrammarianSf 
Cognate Consonants^ which still remain attached to the same words, or to the same or 
similar ideas, however various in fordi those words may appear, — The Vowels afibrd 
no Principle of Unifhrmity, or afford no Lawd. — In tracing therefore the Affinity of 
words to each other, conveying the sam^ or siitiilar ideas, the Etymologist must 
condder only the existence of the Cognate Consonants, and totally disregard the 
Fowels. 



JLhe Writer, who assumes the province of unfolding a new train of 
ideas, will find various and important difficulties to encounter in the 
prosecution of his design. It has been perpetually bbserved, that our 
minds receive with suspicion and reluctance any new modes of in- 
vestigating a subject, with which we were before familiar, and of 
which, as wfe might im^ine, the genuine principles had been ah«ady 
discovered, discussed and established. Even the simplicity of a doctrine 
may sttve to increase the difficulties of the task ; as we are unwilling 
to h6 pe^stiaded, that an idea so obvious and natural could have eluded 

a the 
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(2) PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION* 

the ordinary exertions of our own sagacity. The writer will likewise 
feel considerable embarrassment in adjusting the due form, which is 
most adapted to impress the Reader with the force of his Theory. 
To di^se what is plain and simple would be to labour in the cause of 
obscurity ; yet the novelty of the subject may perhaps demand a more 
detailed and ample discussion, though the principle itself should be ob- 
vious and perspicuous. As the author will probably explain with more 
effect, when he unfolds the genuine feelings of hb own mind ; I shall 
endeavour to lead the understanding of the Reader through the same 
train of ideas, which originally conducted me to the adoption of my 
Theory. The offensive Pronoun, which accompanies the narrative, 
may perhaps be pardoned; when the purpose, for which it is em- 
ployed, shall be candidly considered. The detail will be simple— 
without disguise and without ornament. 

I had ever lamented, as others likewise have perpetually done, 
the imperfection of that Art, which professes to unfold the Ori* 
gin of Words ; and I had long been convinced, that nothing could 
be ^fiectually performed in the advancement of this subject, till a new 
arrangement was adopted, totally dissimilar to the former. In devising 
this we^; arrarigement, I instantly perceived, that the artifice tO;be cm- 
ployed (whatever it might be) would not consist in discovering al iteia 
Principle, which in a subject like this has no meaning ; but in iapply- 
ing to new purposes, and in a new manner, a Principle derived from 
a known — ascertained ^nA acknowledged fact ^ which was visible on 
every occasion. Nay, it was on this very circumstance alone — of 
applying a fact so well knaivn and acknowledged, that my hopes of 
succeeding in a new System were founded. The reasoning on this 
occasion was short and conclusive. From a fact thus palpable — : 
familiar and universally operating, I inferred the Uniformity of a 
Principle; and I had learned from the Academic studies of my 
youthful <3|ays, (which are still deeply impressed upon my mind,)., 
that to Uniformity belonged Laws; and that Laws supplied a Theory 
and a System. I cannot be supposed to mean, that the Laws, which 
I might conceive to operate on this occasion, would be similar to 
those, which are subject to the investigation of Mathematical 

Symbpls; , 
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Symbols; but it is easy to understand^ that Laws of some kind or 
other would necessarily exist, which might aj9brd a train of reasoning 
equally strong and convincing, as that, which is employed in the^ 
deductions of Mathematics. 

Among the Etymologists, no idea of submitting a race of words 
to a general law had ever been adopted. One word w^as supposed 
to be derived from another single word ; nor was there any attempt 
to discover an abstract or Universal Principle^ to which these various 
separate instances might be referred, and by which they might all be 
connected with each other. The present state of Etymology I com- 
pared with the imperfect art of Arithmetic, which is conversant only 
with particular cases; and I imagined, that the new mode of general- 
izing the doctrine of Language, (if any such could be adopted,) might 
be compared with the science of Algebra. When I reflected on the 
recent discovery of this simple artifice, by which such wonders are 
performed ; I received fresh confidence, that the Art of Etymology 
might be advanced by the application of a Principle equally known — 
plain and familiar ; and I was taught to consider the discovery or 
adoption of a new System, which in these days might be attached to 
^eArt of Etymology, equally probabfe and natural, as the invention 
of Algebra, which, within these few years, has been added to the art 
of Arithmetic. Without enquiring into the Algebraic artifices ado|>ted 
by the ancients, or the cultivation of this science among the Arabs, 
and the discoveries of Tartalea, Fieta, Des Cartes, &c. we know, that 
Newton invented or advanced the Binomial Theorem ; and we may 
well imagine the state of this science before the adoption of so im- 
portant and extensive an operation. The doctrine of Fluxions is 
founded on another artifice, attached to the Algebraical notation ; 
and thus almost within the limits of the present age have arisen two 
Sciences, which have brought under our grasp the remotest objects 
in the system of the Universe. 

But the simplicity of the first Principles, on which Algebra is 
founded, aflbrded likewise the hope and the prospect, that the adop- 
tion of Principles equally simple, applied to another subject, might 
produce consequences equally wonderful and extensive. The datum, 

on 
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on wV[if h Ailgebra^ hafi b<^ e«^bj|i^hed> la^ simply t^is^ ^ajt J^ifHoh 

eqml to wch othfir. Qn tbis prtncip^e ajlt^fM i$ tbf 4Qptnqf» of Algebra 
founded : The rest is nothing but the adoption of ^ nty^ and Qooci^p 
language expiressing ^^^ fact; and in ^1 itifi various changes and 
9perations of the Equation » with which its wofiders «re perfoFmed, 
this principle and this 9«^ is applied. T4ie ordinary M^theoMttidanj 
who h^s coqfounded qth^r^i and himself, by attaching to the calGiila-> 
tions of Algebra the idea of spaiethiog myaterioua or profounds will 
be astpnisbed perhaps to vin^^rstandj that in the highest exevtiQQ of 
l;ii^ fac^U^e^'^in th^ ipsiost peirpkxing moments of his deepest cogi^ 
tatio^y it W9S( \^ di^ty only to remember and apply this sjimple 
principle; and tbpt aj^l his Involutiojns — £ volutions — SubstitutHins^ 
4fc. ^c. were employed fqr the sole purpose of profiting by this 
ak^le maxim; and of bripging his various operations within the 
sphere of ita actipn . 

Haying se^n, th^tt in the forisung o^ any system it was necessary 
to adopt a hwmm aad acknowledged Principle^— i/iitt;erM%' pr^yait* 
ing, I began to ooj^idec, 1st, What great — general faet existed; asA 
2d, Whether it could be appMed to any purposes in the adoption of 
a new theory. I sought for information in those words, which weie 
mofl^t familiarly employed ; as it is manifest, that if any Un^armify 
was observed in worda so. perpetually liable, to change from frequent 
^ise, I had the strongest evidence for concluding, that such an U$d* 
Jbrmity was generally prevailing. Father, in English, I perceived to be 
FiBDEB in Saxon — ^Yater in German — ^pAnRB in Italian and Spanish — 
Fader in Islandic and Danish — ^Varer in Belgic — Pater in Latin 
and Pateer, (n<j(Ti;/j,) in Greek : in other cases of lihe Greek Paieer, 
we have Pater and Patr, {TlaTepro^. — ^ar-pfos,). and if the changes 
of the word were to be repiresented, aa it is sounded in didMnent 
dialects of the kingdom, it might be writtooi BeetJiir^-r-FtmiUr^ and 
in various other Mrays. In Per^swij Father is Fader ; and in Sanscrit, 
Pethee, as I find it represented by Mr. WiUdns in his Noles to the 
Heetopades, (Page 307*) A more striking Usfiformiiy^ we shall 
instantly ac)cnowledg9^ cannoli well be imagined thaii that, widoh ia 

exhibited 
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exhibited in the precediag terms. We here perceiYe^, though the 
wcord Father has assucQed these various forms, that the diKereoce 
arises only from the change of the vowels themselves or of their 
place; but that the Same ComonantSy or those which all Gram* 
^ marians, at all times> have acknowledged to be Cognatti have stiil 
been preserved. 

In our earliest stages of acquiring knowledgCj wc learn, that 

" Inter se Cognaice sunt, H, B, 4t— K, r, X— T, A, e;*^P, B, F— 

K,G,CA— T, D,TA,- and that these letters are called Q^nate^ be- 

cause they are changed into each other in the variations of the ^me 

vrord. Without entbarrassing the Reader or myself in this place by 

defining the idenHty^ of a word, I shall appeal only to the ordinary 

conceptions, which every one h^s admitted on this aulyect, AH 

would allow, that Father, Reder, Vater, Padre, Fofkr^ Vader^ 

Pater, Pateer, Pater, Pair, Feethir, Fajathir, Petree^ are the 

Mome words» or diiSferent forms of the mme word, ^ow as Vowels, 

nai the 9a9^, or n»t in the same placet are here adopted; the siameuess^ 

(if I may so express it,) of the Mrord does not consist in the vowels, 

or rather, the Towels have nothwg to do in deternunipg the satneness 

or identity of a word. We observe however, that the mme idea: is 

expressed by the satn^ Cmmnanta^ or b^ those, which Grammarians 

have considered as Cognate or of the same kind. Now the words 

Pater and Father, &c. have various senses all related to each other, — 

aigmfyir^ 1st. The affinity of nature; 2d. The author or producer 

of any thii^ ; 3d. The founder of a sect, &c. Thus we perceive, 

that in denominating words to be the same, we mean those wordc^ 

which are represented by Coneonants of the S4ut;ie Mnd, impregnated 

with the same train of ideas. 

Here then we obtain at once a species of Umfosmity^, which 
leads us directly to the hopes of forming a regular System. £ven 
this, instance alone would he sufficiently impressive to convince is, 
that some controuling Principle predominated ia 'Languagesj, hy which 
they might readily be submitted to the Laws of a geneiaji Theory. 
Words, uttered by the pass&ng breath, we have ever been accustomed 
to consider as the most fleeting— changeable-*^incoii^tant and esprlr^ 

cious 
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cious of all theobject$> with which man. is conversant: Yet we per- 
ceive, that a Word most liable to change and perversion, has remained 
invariably the same through a period of nearly three thousand years ; 
if we consider only the existence of this word from the time of 
Homer, without involving ourselves with the remote periods of the 
Sanscrit Language. This instance, I must again repeat, would be 
alone sufficient to convince us, that Uniformity of some sort per- 
petually prevailed ; and the same fact we shall accordingly find in all 
the instances, which every Etymological writer will affi)rd us, who 
has collected the same zvords, as they appear in different Languages. 

Thus Mother becomes in Greek Meeteer, (Mtirtip^) — ^in Latii» 
Mater— in Saxon Mothor, Meder, Medder — in German Muater, 
Mooter, Mtider — ^in Spanish and Italian Madre — ^in Danish Moder— 
in Dutch ^ Moeder ; as I find these words represented in Junius and 
Skinner. In the modem German the word is written Mutter — in the 
Persian it is Madefy as Mr. Richardson has expressed it — in Sanscrit it 
is Matree, as it is written by Mr. Wiikins ; and in Greek it again 
appears under the forms of Mateer, (Martip, Doric,) — Meeter, 
Meetr, (Mtirepo^, Mi;t/oos.) Again, Brother becomes Frater in Latin; 
and I shall add the article in Junius, who produces the parallel words 
existing in various languages : " Goth. Brothar. A. S. Brother^ Bre- 
*^ ther, Brothor, Brothur. Al. Bruoder, Bruother, Bruder, Pruader. 
^^ Cym.Bratvd. Cim.Broder. D.Broder. B.Broeder. Sclav. JBro/r.*' 
In the Persian it is Burauder — in the Galic Brathair — in the Irish 
Bratair. Our word Brother becomes Brethren; and the Welsh 
Brawdf which Junius has produced, becomes Frodyr in the plural, as 
we find it in the Welsh translation of 'Dearly beloved Brethren.^ 
Again, under Daughter, Junius represents the parallel terms in other 
Languages after the following manner : *' Goth. Dauhtar. A. S. Dohter, 
" Dohtor, Dohtur. Al. Dohter, Tbhter, Thohter. Cim. Dotter. D. 
" Daatter. B. Dochter; *' and he then observes, " Inter tot diversas 
'' scribendi rationes nulla est, quse non aliquod pras se ferat vestigium 
*' G. Quyarvp, Filia." We perceive, that all these may not only be 
traced to the Greek Thugateer, but we may observe that a greater 
Uniformity and resemblance cannot well be coneeived. The Same 

Cognate 
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Cognate Consonants are preserved ; and we may understand from our 
word Daughter, how the changes have arrived. In Daughter we 
have a record of the G in Thugter or Thugateer ; though in sound, 
the G has disappeared, and the word might have heen represented by 
Dauhfer, as in the Gothic Dauhtar, &c. Nothing can be more ob- 
vious than the cause of these difierent forms; which arise, we 
perceive, from the guttural sound of the G becoming faint and ob- 
scure. In modern German this word is written Jhchter, and in 
Fersian, a Daughter is Dohht and Dokhter, as I find the words repre- 
sented by Mr. Richardson. I shall not load my page with an accu- 
ifiulation of unnecessary examples, as the Reader may be well 
assured, that a similar fact will be found to exist in every instance, 
where the same ffbrd (as it is universally called) passes through 
various Languages, or appears in different dialects and stages of the 
same Language. 

Surely the contemplation of these Facts will impress on every 

mind a similar train of ideas; and the Reader has already anticipated ' 

my reasoning and my conclusion on this subject. He will be struck 

with the deepest astonishment, that Facts like these, perpetually 

passing before the eyes of the Etymologist, should never have 

suggested the Principles of a Theory, and the Laws of a System. 

Among objects liable to the influence of chance and change, it is npt 

possible to conceive a species of Uniformity so full and impressive, as 

that model of regularity which is here exhibited : The varieties of 

mutation are bounded by limits of controul, almost incompatible with 

the vicissitudes of change ; and nothing but a fact so striking and 

unequivocal would have persuaded us to believe, that such constancy 

could have existed in a case, where disorder and irregularity might be 

imagined alone to predominate. These words, after having passed 

through millions of mouths, in remote ages and distant regions of the 

world, under every variety of appearance and symbol, still continue, 

we perceive, to be represented by the Mme .^Consonants — ^iiot indeed 

by Consonants bearing the same name; for that perpetually varies 

with the form of the symbol, but by those Consonants, which 

Grammarians have always considered to be of the same kind, and 

invested 
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invested with the same poujf/sr. In considering the various Paweb 
attached to these Words, we at once perceive, that they supply no 
Principle -of Uniformity y and therefore are unable to Ornish any 
LawSj by which the Words can be recognised to be related to each 
other. On the contrary, they tend rather to obscure and disguise 
this affinity, since if no Towels at all existed, as symbols in the repre- 
sentation of the above terms, the relation of these words would be 
still more apparent. Thus FTR, FDR, VTR, VDR, PDR, PTR, 
would manifestly represent (o us tlie affinity of those Words, which 
we commonly express under the more disguising forms of Father^ 
Feeder, Sec. ; and the same may be observed of the representations 
MTR, MDR, for Mother, Meeteer, {Mtirvp,) &c.— BRT, BRD, PRD, 
FRD, for Brother, Brether, &c. If the Vowels, which are adopted in 
expressing these words, were alone used, all affinity would be lost 
Thus if Father, &c. or FTR, &c. were expressed by ae,, tee,, aee, a, e«, 
auif eee; Mother, MTR, &c. by oe, eeee, ae, oo, ee, uae, uoe^ ue, oee, 
aee, eee, ee; and Brother, or BRT, &c. by oe, oa, ee, oo, ou, uoe, ue, 
tioe, aw, oee, a, uaue, aai, ee, oy, we at once perceive, that evay 
Principle of Distinctive Affinity would be obliterated, and written 
Language would altogether become one entire blank, without any 
traces of ideas or meaning. 

Thus, then, we at once recognise, manifestly and unequivocally, 
a Principle of Uniformity, by which we are at once suppUed with the 
most important maxim in discovering the origin of words. In these 
enquiries, the Consonants only are to be considered as the re^esenta* 
tives of Words, and the Vowel Breathings are to be totally disregarded. 
It is necessary, before we advance forward in oin: discussion, that 
this maxim should be precisely understood. The Principle, which 
I am labouring to establish, may be thus more minutely unfolded. — 
If the Etymologist is desirous of tracing out the same word, as it is 
called — Brother, Father, &c. through di&rent Languages, or amidst 
various modes of writif^ and pronouncing that word in difierent 
periods or dialects of the same Language — or, if he b desirous of dis- < 
covering, what words, conveying similar ideas, are derived from each 
other-~belong to each other, or are successively propagated from each 

other ; 
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other; he Mttst seek thi« dSRtnty Ot i^ktiOil^hip aitlOfig Wdi*<U j;>d^^- 
siiig the MMe Cqgnatd ComoHtmts i tod to this ti^t only it i^ tits duty 
pecpetuallj to apped. Hfe mtidt totally disl-egafd dll difi^rdnM 6f 
appearance in the words, whoie oddity he e&amitiei; ils tbat 
difierence arises from the adoption of different Vowels in different 
places ; or as that di&rence arises from C!onsonants bearing a different 
form, and called by a different name. He must regard only the 
existence of the same Ornate Consonants — of Consonants invested 
with the same power — Consonants 6f the same kind, which he has 
seed*— known tod bdihowledgdd in the tcost familiftf instfihtfes to 
lie perpetually ehaiiglHg ihto edch othet, Iti ejtpressing the same or 
similar ideas. He should acquire the habit of viewing Words in their 
Abstract — Simple state, as belonging only to these Cognate Oonso- 
nantSi and freed from those ineutnbraAcesi by Which their dliftrence 
of appeariittee is ^itodiiced, and tttider which di^gd^ theif mutual 
a^nity to each other has been doncealed from his view. 

tt surely cannot be necessary to suggest to the Reader^ what 
I have in fact already so distinctly urged, that the rejection of the 
Vowels, as useless and unnecessary, refers only to the Art of the 
Etymob^t, and to the purposes, for which that Art is applied. 
We all know, that in the speaking of ti LaflgUage the YoWek asklimt 
tbeir fail share of iAponance, atid that the CoHs6ndiit^ atfe evefi 
ifidebted for their existence to the friendly offices perfdrilied by the 
Vowels. 1 hate purposely ofnitted atiiong the eiattiiyles ftbbve pd- 
dttced, two pafftllel term* for Pother and Mofhet, m the F^enth P^^ 
and Met^, where the second Consonant of the Radicifl has beeifi IdM. 
It itiufit be Observed, that Languages are of^en listble to Such adcldents ; 
yet it generally hdppehs, as in this ease, that sufficient evideude Still 
remains for the purpose of deterriiirl^ng the origin ffdift whidh the 
words are derived. No dne doubts, that the terms Pef-i atid lH^e 
belong to the series (^ Words, eipressing the same lUeaAihg, whidh 
I have before detailed; as the seuse, which these teriftsbear, aiid the 
Consonants^ wbidh S^ temaift, afe fully sufficient to pteiitve had to 
attest their affiflify. The evidence of Iddiitity is ndt at all diSfUrtied 
by this aeeident, itw is out depeiidefide dn the pertoariericy eif Cdnso- 

b nants. 
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nants, as the records of ^nity, at all dlminish6d. On the contrary,, 
these solitary instances of deviation will afford an example of that 
peculiar force, attached to an exception, by which, as we are told,; 
a Rifle is at once confirmed and illustrated. 



(2.) 

The Writer endeavours to explain fully and precisely his Hypothesis, as it relates 
to the means of recognising the Affinity of Words by their symbols. — The object of 
the Art of Etymology, and the materials of which it is formed.-^The Alphabet ar- 
ranged, as it relates to the purposes of the Etymologist. — The Cognate Consonants 
minutely detailed. — ^The inflexions of Verbs and Nouns, in Latin and Greek, examined. 
-—The changes of certain Consonants in modem Languages.— Every evidence tends to 
confirm an4 establish the former assertion, as an Etymological Axiom, by which 
alone the purposes of an Art are performed, that the Cognate Consonants^ under the 
same or similar ideas, decide on thie Affinity of Words, and that the Vowels are to 
be totally rejected. 



I HAVE now possessed my Reader with a full view of ;one part of 
roy Hypothesis, from conclusions, which have been drawn from the 
most familiar examples. It is necessary however, that we should 
proceed with great care and caution in laying the foundation of our 
Theory; and it is incumbent on the Writer to detail more minutely, 
and under various points of view, the nature of the evidence, on which 
that Theory has been formed. It is necessary for us to be impressed 
with the most distinct conception respecting the object, which the 
Etymologist endeavours to attain by the exercise of- his Art ; and we 
must then endeavour to ascertain and to arrange with all possible 
precision, the qualities or properties of those materials, by which the 
purposes of his Art can be effected. It should seem as if the race of 
Etymologists had passed their lives without endeavouring to decide in 
their own minds, or even to enquire, what was the object of their re- 
search, ^nd what were the principles, on which it should be conducted 

That 
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That is, our Etymologists have never thought it necessary to define, 
or even to investigate what cohstitutes the nature of the affinity be- 
tween the terms, belonging to each other : These terms they attempt 
to discover, under the sole guidance of some obscure and undefined 
impression, not altogether abhorrent from the truth. Thus, for exam- 
ple; if any Etymologist had ever enquired of himself the precise 
grounds and reasons, on which he was authorised to assert, that the 
terms, which he had collected as parallel to Father^ were in truth 
related to each other ; he must have been led to see and to acknow- 
ledge, that he supposed them to belong to each other, because they 
conveyed the same or similar ideas, and were represented by the same 
Cognate Consonants; and he must have acknowledged moreover, 
that the existence of the Vowels gave him no assistance in forming 
this opinion respecting their affinity. ' If, I say, any Etymologist, at 
any time, had thus communed with himself, and had enquired even in 
a single instance, into the state of his own mind, on the affinity of 
those words, which he was perpetually producing as parallel, under 
the influence of an obscure and undefined conception; he must at 
once have been conducted to the Axiom, that the Cognate Copisonants, 
conveying the same or similar ideas, alone decided on the affinity of 
Words, and that the Vowels availed nothing. Under this Axiom 
alone, the researches of the Etymologist assume the functions and 
perform the purposes of an Art. All, which has been at present 
effected, is confined within the narrowest limits, without any vestiges 
of a Principle or a System. The most profound and acute of our 
Etymologists is excluded from the province and the praise of an 
Artist. Even in the happiest exertions of his labour or his skill, he 
can claim only the merit of an industrious collector, who is not 
wholly destitute of some obscure and indistinct impressions, connected 
with the nature of his duty, which lead him to the discovery of a few 
parallel terms directly attached to each other, and presentir^ 
themselves to his view, under some undefined traits of affinity and 
resemblance. 

The principles of our Theory may be thus more amply and dis- * 
tinctly unfolded. It will be granted, I imagine, that it is the business 

of 



of tb^ ^tyijio^J^t tQ 4wH>YW tbw* Wqi:^ Yrkv^ Iwlong to pr ^rt 
X^t^ <p e^ph otl^^r. Npw w^v^ <?wnpt bejwg tp ^qfe other, 
W^, by foqie pjQpew of ctu^t^ei th/ey hi^v^ pjwed jnitp (ach other, 
Jf yrowl? P9«? into eJ^ch Qther, they wust carry with tfeew the traim of 
14^^, which they convey ; ^q4 thw, in wpr<is rekt«i to e»ch other, 
the |«ne ^ndwnental idfa^ wwt exist, either in on sipjwrcnt or n latent 
St^te. The fun^anaeiital Vfca. i« a senei^ of woircU related to cjkch 
Qi;heT> may he lat^t or obscure, amidst the 'various sen^^ which 
th9se Words represent; for the sapie r«gwop, as the fqijdametttal idiesi 
\xk \ke mmf wprd in the sR^ne J^ngm^e m^ be obscure amidst th« 
^i^e^ept sen^e?, which that word conveys. Still howeyef we all 
a|jree* thskt ^he di|fei:ei;n senses of any Word, however numerous they 
• maj be> ^.n<l however ^e^f^Qte 4owe of theni may ap|>ew from each 
Qtber^ must h«|ve been formed from the saroe fundaojent^l notion, 
whatever j»ay have been the pro^es^ by which thoee senses, have 
heen propagajted. Thus, then, in discovering the Affinity of Woids, 
if. ^ neeec^saty to sh^w, that they appea^r UPder ioiim% which by thft 
^nniliar operations of !Ungu^ge» may hftve passed ifttq each oth«r, apd 

tha^t they contain the sa^n« fun4%»ept*l ide^. 

It will be agpee^.. that it w^«yw he the ywi^ 9M idlest of att 
pursuits to enquire abojuVthe Al^qity of oert^^n Wovda to ^chothetTj 
which is to be ascertained by shewing, that the f^vm* Wider which 
t^ey appear, have p^sed ijato eaph o^er ; if in considerijig the fao^tiae 
qhange& of Langu^e. it should be found, thaj^ oM Words pass intp each 
othei" without any ^e^prding i^rks of di^i^nce oi; distinction, by 
which OQie set qm clags o^ Wofds can be sepAFated or distingiwhf^ 
frpm another. QeUPO it folilpws, that the component pa^ of Words^^ 
^at is, the Lettei:s, by the changes of which into each other, the 
various, forms of Wprdjs are produced, mMSt be of such a QAture, as, tQ 
^u^ly these marks of distinction. That is, it is necessaty*. tjiajt 
qertoin f^ettera should so regularly and familiajrly pass into- each other,, 
tp the e7:<;lusion pf ^he i^est, that the Wprd& in which such I<etters. 
are found, thus familiarly passing into or Commutable with each 
other, may be justly said to belong to each other* a3 distingn^hed 
frp.ra<?.tj^i: Wprds^ attach/wl to other sets- and olaflsef of I^tfen*. It is 

the 
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the dtttj therefore of the Etymologist to discover sach Letten^ wlucb 
by thus regularly and fiuniliarlj passing into each other> to the excki* 
sioQ of the rcBtj will afford those marks of record and distinction^ by 
which the Affinity of Words is ascertained. If any Letters sbouU be 
found, which pass into eaeh other, without supplying any such records 
of Affinity ; these should be rejected as useless and impeding to the 
purposes of the Etymologist, however important those Letters may 
be^ in fulfilling other purposes. Such Letters^ which by passing into 
each other create difierence of fbrms^ without supplying any diatinc* 
tive reeorda of the affinity of those forms, must impede and embarrass 
the Art of the Etymologist ; whose duty it is to discover the Affiniiy 
of ibrms> amidst all the disguises of difierence and variety. 

In the examplea above produced we have seen, that the Cbnaa^ 
naavt^ of the same power, or the Cognate Consonants by vemaintng 
attached to the same idea, to the exclusion of other Consonants do 
pveaonre this dbtinctive affinity; and that the Vowels^ by passing int^ 
each other proaiscuonsly, afford no marks of affinity whatever, fanfe 
on the contrary tend to obscure that affinity, by increasing tbe variety 
pf iForms. Thus, then^ as I before observed, in tbe representation of 
the above terms, for the purposes of EtymaAegy, 1 would entirely 
reject the Vowels ; and I should say, that Father would be best repre^ 
sented by some mode like the following ; FTR, FTR, VTR, YDHi, &c. 
or F, P, V}D, T}R—AfoMer by MTR, MBR, &c. or M}D, T}R and 

This representation will fully answer my purpose, till we have defined 
with precision the nature and number of these Cognate Consonants; 
and we at once see, how, by this simpfe mode of generalising the sub- 
ject, the mist begins to vanish from otir eyes, which had before 
darkened all our views, and douded all our conceptions on the nature 
of Langtts^s. It is not possible to express the progress, which we 
have made in the Art of Etymology by this simple artifice of wholly 
fleeting the Foweh. We might almost say, that every cause of 
difficulty, as it relates to the foundation of a System, is obviated, 
when this Axiom of totaity disregarding the Vowels is brought rata 
elifect, by removing them altogether out of onr sight. Having ad- 
vanced 
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yanced so far in certain instances, we shall be enabled to make a rapid 
progress in our ideas of generalization. These words, we see, are 
what Etymologists have called the Same words, as being words con- 
vejdng the Same notion, and appearing under Consonants of the Same 
power. But it is the business of the Etymologist, we know, not only 
to discover the Same words in various Languages, that is, the Words 
directly Parallel conveying the Same sense, which have passed into 
each other, but those likewise, which in passing into each other have 
assumed di&rent senses. Now it will be at once acknowledged, that 
these terms thus passing into each other, though conveying perhaps 
senses very difierent and apparently very remote from each other, must 
be attended by the same accidents, which are observed to take place 
under the familiar operations of Language in similar cases of words 
passing into each other. That is, the Cognate Consonants will con- 
tinue to be attached to Words, related to each other, by the process 
of passing into each other, whether those Words contain the same 
sense, or difierent senses. In all cases therefore the existence of the 
Same Cognate Consonants must still be regarded as the record, by 
which the Affinity of Words is to be recognised; if it can be shewn, 
that amidst their diversities of meaning they do in fact contain the 
Same fundamental idea. 

As it is from the observation of Facts alone that we can deduce 
these principles, and not from any abstract reasoning on the nature of 
the Consonants and the Vowels ; we must not depend on the evidence 
of the few examples given above, but we must convince ourselves by 
a survey of other examples, that the same process of Language is uni* 
versal; that is, that the Cognate Consonants remain attached to 
Words, as the record of their affinity, and that the Vowels affi)rd no 
record whatever. The Writer feels an embarrassment in deciding on 
the mode, by which he should exhibit this truth, as founded on the 
evidence of Facts^ to the mind and the eye of the Reader in an intro- 
ductory Dissertation ; when the whole Work is destined to illustrate 
the same truth by a series of similar Facts. All that can be done must 
consist only in producing a few Facts, or in pointing out the mode of 
observing such Facts, or in detailing some general information on the 

subject. 
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subject, which may be sufficient to support the writer in laying the 
foundation of his System. I shall first arrange the Alphabet according 
to a mode, useful* as I conceive, to the Etymologist ; and I shall then 
illustrate the nature of the Cognate Consonants, according to that 
arrangement. When this is performed, I must request the Reader 
to take into his hands any book of Etymology, as Skinner, Junius, &c. 
in which the acknowledged parallel terms are recorded; and he will 
find, after the most superficial view of a single half hour, employed 
In the enquiry, that the general current of examples, which pass before 
him, exhibit similar Facts to those, which the above examples have dis- 
played, and authorise conclusions, which are supposed in my Hypo- 
thesis. 

We may divide the Consonants into three classes, after the fol- 
lowing manner : i . M, B, F, P, V. 2. C, D, G, J, K, Q, S, T, X, Z. 
3. L, N, R. The Letters in the first Class have been called Labials; 
and we shall find, that they familiarly pass into each other, to the 
exclusion of the rest. The Letters in the second Class have been 
Tariously arranged, under different names; but however useful these 
divisions may be for some purposes,. they are totally repugnant to the 
purposes of the Etymologist, as we shall find, that the Letters in the 
second Class pass familiarly into each other, to the exclusion of the 
rest. The Letters L, N, R, are placed in a Class, not as being similar 
to each other, but as being distinct from each other, and as having 
laws peculiar to themselves; as will be more particularly explained on 
a future occasion. It is not to be understood, that these Classes are 
not sometimes connected; as we shall find, that all the Consonants, 
under certain circumstances and by certain process^, have pasted into 
each other, as the Etymologists have abundantly shewn. We shall 
find, however, that in the ordinary operations of Language the dis- 
tinctions are feithfully preserved, and that no confusion arises from 
thb partial connection of the classes. It is sufficient for the purposes 
of distinction, or of preserving and recording the distinctive Affinities 
of Words, that certain Consonants regularly and familiarly pass into 
each other, to the exclusion of the rest. The partial connection of 
these Classes with each other, like the exceptions of a Rule, serves 

rather 
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rather to confirm and illustrate the general principle of distinction. 
It must be observed^ moreover^ that the mode^ in which these Classes 
are connected, is conducted by laws of Uniformity^ affording marks 
o£ distinction, not less defined than those, which belong to the more 
general analogies. 

The Grammarians have told us, that those Consonants are Cognate, 
which are Changed into or are Commutable with each otherj in the 
inflexions of Nouns and Ferbs. These instances are well chosen^ as 
the different Declensions and Conjugations of Nouns and Verbs repre* 
sent to OS the Laws, by which large and distinct classes of words are 
varied in the familiar operations of a Language. We must obseirre 
too, that the changes of the Consonants in the same word, in certain 
cases and tenses, will shew to us the mode, by which the mind is" 
accustomed to proceed with- Consonants, when it is desirous to repre* 
serit by their means the same idea, under some variation. It is easy 
to understand, that the mind must be swayed by the influence of a 
similar impression, so as to adopt a similar artifice, when it endeavours 
to propagate variety of meaning, under the same fundamental idea, in 
the production of the same Race of W<mls ; that is, of a Race of 
Words directly passing into each, and connected with each other. 
The Grammarians have done well, I say, in delivering the Definition, 
which they give us of the Cognate Consonants; as connected with 
the examples, to which they have appealed, but they have Mrangely 
and most grossly erred in detailing those Cognate Consonants; as the 
&cts exhibited in their examples are repugnant to their airangement 
The Vowels P, B, P, (11, B, *,) as they tell us, are Cognate Consonants,, 
and L, M, N, R, are ImmMtable, because they have no corresponding 
Letters, into which they may be dbanged in the inflexions of Nouns 
and Verbs^ " Liquidas vel ImmutabHes afxera^Xa, A, M, N, P.— 
^« Quia noA literas Antistoichas vel Q^natas, quibus ipsas mutentur icr 
*^ Vtt'borum et Nominum inflexionibus habent." 

Our Grammarians might have learnt from their own examples^ 
that MshouM be added as a Ornate Letter to P, B, F ; and that these 
Consonants are changed into each in different tenses of the same 
verb, or in representing the same idea under dii£;rent circumstances. 

Thus 
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Thus the action o£ Beating ii exprcMed in Greek by Tup, Tuf, and 
TxM or TuMM ; or, as we know not precisely the sound of the 
Greek i;, by TP, TFv TM, TMM, (Ti/irrw, ctvttoi/, T€rvipa, rervmrni.) 
This is not peculiar to the yerb Tupio\ (Tvtttw,) as the Grammarians 
have themselves informed us, that it is the appropriate nature and 
quality of a certain Race of verbs, which have P, B, F, Pf, in one 
tense to assume M in another, ''Frfeteritum Perfect um," say our 
instructors, *' formatur a Prarterito Activo mutando in con)u^tione 
** prima *a purum in M/uai, M geminato, ut TeTv<pa, TervfXfAmi, ♦« 
'* impurum in Ma*, ut Tere/o^a, Terepfiau" I might here observe, 
that in various other Languages, the TP, TM, &c. convey the same 
fttodamental idea of Beating — Striking, &c. Thus Taf, Tapp^^ 
(Germ.) Thump, Tuumbo, Thombo, (ItaL) &c. are acknowledged to 
have some relation to Tupto, HvrvisMui, (Tuttto^); and it is even 
seefx, that the Greek Doupo^, Aoxmos,) and TnAMBein, {Qafifikiy^ 
P^eriefacere,) may have some affinity to these words. The Ety- 
mologists however have not seen, that Thumb^ Baum, (Gerfti«> &e. 
sTiTMPj «TAlf P» «T£P, &c. &c. with a great Race of words to be found 
through the whole compass of Language, must be referred to the 
same idea. We shall at once see^ how the abstract representation of 
the idea of Beating or Tapp»^ in various Languages by the £le^ 
kmeentaiy form D, S, T, }M, P, MP>&c« &c. tends to assist ouf 
ijnagination in bringing at once all these words, within the sphere c^ 
Affinity. 

The G(reeks are not the only people, whose minds or organs dis- 
posed them to fall into these Labial changes. Erery Welshman will 
inform us, that in their language, at this very hour, the same mutations 
are ^miliar. Even in di&rent positions^ of the same same word, P, B, 
Mh and PA, are changed into each other. " Words primarily be* 
<* ginning with P'* have four initials, says Richards; '* P, B, MA, PA, 
*' as Pen gwr, a man's head; ei Ben, his head; Jy Mhen, my head ; 
«' ei Fhen, her head." In these instances, Pek, Ben, Mhen, Pqejbt, 
are di&rent forms ibr the name of the Head. The ordinary Etymo* 
logfsts are aware of these changes. M, as they have told us, was 
used by the i£olians for P, as Mato for Pato, to walk, (Maria, naray^ 

c ambulo.) 
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ambulo.) They understand, that Morfe, (Mo/^^f^^) and Forma — 
M0RMEEKS, (MvpfAfi^f) and Formica, &c. &c. belong to each other ; 
and Robert Ainsworth has observed the constant union of M with 
B, P, in a vein of metaphor worthy of an Etymologist. " M," says he, 
^^ doth not refuse to usher in its sister labials, B and P, as in Andmlo 
*' zxA* Amplm'* I have appealed to these common instances, and 
quoted these humble authorities, for the purpose of impressing the 
fact on the mind of my Reader, and to shew, that the connexion 
between M, B, F, P, is apparent on the most familiar occasions, and 
acknowledged by our ordinary Philologists. 

It is only by observing the actual changes, which take place in 
a great variety of words, that we can fully understand the precise 
mode, by which these changes are efiected. The Letter M> in the 
arrangement of the Etymologist, must be confounded with the other 
Labials ; yet on some occasions we may observe a shade of difierence, 
by which M appears to be distinguished from the others. At the 
end of 9l word or syllable no difierence appears ; and th^ are all in 
this position confounded with each other. In the beginning of a 
word, however, the M seems to be separated from the other Labials, 
under some barrier of dbtinction, by which it maintains its place to 
the exclusion of the rest, as in the instance oi Mother and its paral- 
lels ; in the changes of which, as we perceive, the other Labials have 
not intruded. We may conceive, that something of this sort happens, 
by observing the operations of Language, with which, we are most 
familiar. We see, that the M perpetually connects itself with the 
other Labials F and B, &c. at the end of a word or syllable ; as 
thM2, MttMB, buMSeVy &c., though we do not familiarly observe 
the same union at the beginning of a word; but we generally find,, 
that the M remains alone, and separated from its sister Labials. 
We find however, that the M is familiarly applied in conjunction with 
the other labials in the first syllable o{ a word, or in words of one 
syllable, when it is preceded by a vowel breathing, as in aMBtifo, 
ciMSluSy aMPAi, aM2ehSy (A/i^i, — Circa, A/uttcXos, Vitis.) • In modem 
Greek, however, the M precedes the B at the banning of a word, 
when no symbol for a Vowel breathing appears. The liquid L, as it 
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is calledy is a familiar organical addition to the Labialsj though we 
shall perpetually find^ that the ML, PL^ in a word» is a significant 
Radical, as in Ambvhy Amplusj &c. The Etymologists have remarked 
the union between M and N, which should be extended to the other 
Labials, where the n may almost always be considered as an organical 
addition, without any Radical meaning appropriate to itself, or as 
bdonging to MN, BN, &c., as terMa^ {Tepfia,) terMimis, stePo, 
steFasoo, (Zr&juo, Corono, Zre^avooi, Corono, &c» &c. This union 
is perpetual. In the organs of some nations the sound of ^ is annexed 
to P, F ; and hence the Greeks have their letter *, Psi, which repre- 
sents the union of these sounds. But this union, which seldom 
appears, opens into no facts important in the Art of Etymology. 

Let us now consider the Consonants in the second Class ; C, D, 
G, J, K, Q, S, T, X, Z, which, as I maintain, familiarly pass into 
each other^ to the exclusion of the rest, in the ordinary operations of 
Language. The Grammarians have observed, that T, D, Tk, (T, A,e,) 
are Cognate with each other, and that K, G, Ch, (K, F, X,) are Cognate 
with each other; but they ought to have seen, that they are all 
Cognate orCommutable with each, other. In the examples qfMo- 
tker. Father and Brother^ before produced, we have seen only- the 
T and D Changed into each other; but in the ei^ample of Daughter we 
have D, T Changed into each other at the beginij^ing of the word, and 
GAT, GT, T, CAT, KAT, in the middle or end of the word ; where we 
see the two Classes blended with each other. Aifiong the parallel 
terms produced by Wachter for Muter, Mother y we find the Sclavo- 
nic words Mac, Macier, Macz, Maczer, Mass, Mate, Matka; 
where we see, how the C, CZ, S, TK are likewise to be added, as 
Commutable Consonants with the D, T, Th. The Greek Verbs will 
fully illustrate the same changes. In Tasso and Tatto, (Tcura-Wy 
Tarrta,) TS and TT signify ^ To Arrange ; ' and in cTagow, Takso or 
Taxo, fcTACHfl, {Erayov, Ta^w, Teraxa,) the TKS, TX, TCA, have the 
same meaning; and thus we see, that S, T, KS or X, Ch, are Cognate 
or Commutable Consonants. Again, Frazo, To Speak, becomes 
Fraso, eFnAD-onj j&cFraka, (O/oa^w, ^pacrw, BxppaSop, Tl€(l}paKa,) 
where we perceive, that Z, S, D, K or C, are Cognate or Commutable 
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into cadi other. Thus we perceive, how the two Classes T, D| TA, 
K9 Q, ah, are inseparably blended and confotinded with each other. 
We perceive moreover, that other Letters Z, X and S, are introduced^ 
which must be added to the same Series of Com mutable Letters. 

The S has been considered by the Grammarians as a Letter ia^ 
vested with a power peculiar to itself. " 2 est suae potestatis litcra/* 
The Letter S is not distinguished by any privileges, which are deokd 
to other Letters. In the ordinary distribution of our Alphabets^ 
every Letter may be considered as a Letter of its own power, or aA 
having a power or property, peculiar to itself. Still, however, certain 
Letters may have a power — property or propensity to pass into each 
other, without any disturbance of this peculiar property, by which 
they are distinguished from each other; or any deratigemetit of 
the particular degrees of Affinity, which these Letters may bear to 
each other. Different modes of classing Letters may have th^r use, 
according to the difierent purposes, to which their classification is 
applied. Yet no division can be more faulty amd^mperfect than that 
of the GrammarianSy which we have just exhibited, respecting the 
Cognate Jjetters, when considered under their property of Commfi^o- 
htlity into each other> in the inflexions of Nouns and Verbs. We see 
most unequivocally, that in the Inflexions of Verbs, the Letters C or 
Ch, D, G, K, S, T> X, Z, pass familiarly or are changed into each other, 
whatever may be their peculiar relation to each other, or the precise 
process, by which this change is produced. We do not obtain from 
the Greek verbs any distinct evidence of the peculiar relation or the 
degrees of Affinity, which these Letters bear to each other, though it 
does not from hence follow, that such degrees of Affinity may not 
exist. Thus it may still be, that T, D, Th, which some call Dental^ 
and K, G, CA, which some call Palatines, form two sets, m some 
measure, distinct from each other, as confining Letters more parti^ 
Cularly related to each other. I have no objection to this idea, or to 
. this mode of division, for certain purposes, and on certain occasions ; 
"but I still aftrm, that it is a division, entirely falser as applied 
to the definition of the Grammarians, and altogether useless and 
improper for all the purposes of the Etymologist. We know, that 
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die sound of Q id sitnildr to that of C> C/k, or of the faardkned G, with 
the vowel «<after them ; koA that J is ilothitig hut otie of thii sounds 
annexed to 0, as ift Geotge, Whi€h might have been written J«w^.e ; 
and thus we see, that the letters G, D, G, J> K, Q, S, T, X, Z, should b«; ' 
Juranged in the same Class As Ldttetis, which ate Oagnate or Commn^ 
fable into each otbei*! in the ordinary opefotit^s of Language^ 

Similar facts are exhibited In the Latin Verbs. Tlius C is changed 
into X, CT, as d^, diKii dKfTumi bf a general analogy, and some* 
times into $ and T, nspta/Co, pat^i, pm^Satn, sarCio, a&rSi, «a/rttm{ 
— D into 8, as rabo, fdBi, ra^itn ;-^-G into X and CT by a general 
rule reCk>, reKi, ♦icCTwrn, and sometimes into S, as merOot merSi, 
merSum ;— Q into X and CT, astfoQiuo, c6Ki, coCTum; — SC into T and 
ST, tioSCo, ndTum, paBCo, paStwfn^^t into 8, and CT into X, aS 
miTTo, miSi, ntiSSum ;— CT into X, ^^CTo, JieXi, fleXufn. In the 
Latin and Qteek Nouns the same changes are likewise visible. Thus, in 
Latin, C is changed into CT, aS laC, Ctk ; — S into D, T, as pe9, 
petHSfparS, patois, &t. &c. ;— X into C, G, CT, as jOaX, paGis, /sX. 
feGt», noXf fiflCTw. In Greek, S passes into T, Th and D, as ^t^]<fS, 
oT-08, ^]wS, ttth-os, lamp]aSy aD-os, (TeXm, tm, Kdpv^, 6<k, 
Aa/tt9ros, 80s,) X into K, XT, G, CA, as Aw/jtX, tK-o«, an]aX, CT-oi, 
feft^iX, IG'Os, heX, beeChos, (Ku\t^, Koi, Avei^,KTOi,; TcM-t^, yin. 

The various offices, which these Letters perform in modeM Lan- 
guages, would be abundantly suflS<::ient to attest thek Affinity. In 
our own Language, C is uSed for S and K, as in Citi/ and Cap, quasi 
Sify, Kap ; and T has the sound of SA, as ticttibn, quasi nd&Won or 
noTSAion. In fht Spanish Language, the C is sounded like Th, before 
some Vowels, and like the R before others ; and when h follows the 
C, " it IS pronounced," says lft\ Pueyo, " aS in the English rtitlCh, 
** muCho." In German, C is represented by TSm/ ; and before some 
Vowels it is sounded like TS. In Italian, C is sounded like TCk, as 
in Cesare, Cecita, which is pronounced * TCkesare, TChtTCMtH,* in 
so delicate . a manner, that you cannot distinguish, says Veffteroni, 
whether a T or D be sounded. «*Pour parler avec la ddicatesse ' 
" Italienne, il faut faire sentir le T de Tcheiart, thhetchita, &c. Si 
" doucement, que Ton ne connoisse pas, si Ton prononce un T ou 
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" un D." Veneroni represents the sound of the Italian G, and 
GG, before the Vowels e, i by DG, as Giro, Oggi, DGiro, oDGu We 
may from hence see, how Oggi or oDGi^ may belong to hoDie, and how 
Dgiro or Tgiro, Giro, Guros, {Fvpo^, Gyrus,) may belong to such terms 
as Tour, Tour-n-er, (Fr.) Jkir-n, &c. &Co with a great race of parallel 
words to be found through a wide compass of Human Speech. 

The Affinity of the Cognate Consonants C, D, G, &c., such as they 
are detailed in the present arrangement, will enable us to understand, 
from what source has arisen that cluster of Consonants, which certain 
writers have so violently and unwisely condemned in some Languages^ 
as in the German, &c. It has arisen from an attempt at extreme ac- 
curacy in expressing those different sounds existing in different Cognate 
Consonants, which the speaker combines together at the same time. 
These mingled sounds are to be found, in a greater or less degree, in all 
forms of Speech, which differ chiefly in this respect, than in some 
Languages more precision is employed in representing that com- 
bination of sounds by the power of symbols. One Language adopts the 
various characters, which are separately use4 to express the different 
sounds, of which the combination is formed, while another employs 
a single and peculiar symbol for that purpose ; and a third contents 
itself with adopting a character, sometimes used for one of those 
mixed sounds, of which the union consists. 

In our own Language this combination of sounds has been 
strongly felt by other nations ; and we accordingly find, that the re- 
presentation of our words by Foreigners is loaded with Consonants, 
for the purpose of conveying to the ears of their countrymen the 
nature of those combined sounds, about which we so little reflect, and 
which we ourselves are satisfied with expressing by a single symboL 
Thus in a German Dictionary, now before me, I find the sounds .ot 
our letters C or Ch and J, generally represented by TSCA and DSCA 
as in Church and Judge, by TSChohrTCh, and DSCAoDSCA ; The sound 
of the G in Genius 1 likewise find to be represented by DSChenius. The 
Sclavonic Dialects exhibit likewise most fully this union of sounds. 
In the Russian Language, the sound of two Letters has been repre- 
sented by TS, TCh ; and the enunciation of a third appears to be of 
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SO complicated a nature^ that in an attempt to express this sound to 
a French ear, the author of my Russian Grammar represents it by 
ChTCh, " en faisant tres peu sentir le T." In the Eastern Languages, 
this relation of the Cognate Consonants C, D, G, &c. is peculiarly 
observable^ as well by their union, as their separation. To some ears 
the sounds of these allied Consonants have appeared mingled ; and to 
others they have appeared single; and hence we find so great 
a variety in representing the same term among the Travellers into the 
East. We shall perpetually observe, that this proceeds solely from 
the cause developed in my hypothesis ; namely, that certain Conso- 
nants, Cognate or allied to each other, familiarly pass into each othen 
in representing the same idea, and that the Vowels are promiscuously 
changed into each other. If we do not allow this principle, we have 
no evidence to assert^ that the following terms are at all related to 
each other. Dr. Vincent has detailed the various modes, under which 
difierent writers have represented one part of a compound, expressing 
a River in India, after the following manner ; " DJen^ D an, TSChan, 
*' TSChen, Chan, Chen, Chin, Jen, Gen, TSChun, Chun, Shan, San.'" 
{Voyage ofNearchus.) 

From considering this combination of Cognate Consonants, we 
shall be led to a very important observation in the developemeUt of 
Language. The difficulty in unravelling the origin of a word consists 
in discovering the true Radical form, concealed under the Consonants, 
by which it is represented. The two letters, between which no 
Vowel breathing is inserted at the beginning of a Word, may some- 
times represent the Radical form, but they may likewise only repre- 
sent the combination of sounds^ annexed to what we may consider as 
the first Letter of the Radical. Thus the Elementary form of the 
above terms DJen, &c. I consider to be CN, DN, &c. ; and hence the 
nr, 1^* may be regarded as representing only the first Consonant in 
the Radical. Whenever I imagine this to be the fact, I shall com- 
monly place a line over such Letters, DJ, TSCA in representing the 
Radical form I)JN; and whenever no such line is placed, each Con- 
sonant is supposed to represent one of the Radical Consonants. It is 
easy to understand, that a Vowel breathing would readily. insinuate 
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itself in the attempt to enunciate a combination of sounds, represent* 
ing the first Letter of the Radical. Thus it might have happened in 
some of the terms above produced, and the Tschum, Sec. might have 
become Teschun, We should always have our attention awake to 
this circumstance, as to a matter of great importance in discovering 
the tnie Radical Characters. If such a fact, as I have supposed, had 
really taken place, and we had been induced from hence to imagine, 
that TS was the Radical instead of TN, SN, &c., all our labour to 
arrange the word in its due place would have been vain and fruitless- 

The third of the Classes, into which I have divided the Alphabet 
for the purposes of Etymology, is L, N, R, the Letters of which Clasa 
may be considered as distinct from each other in the faniilbr opera- 
tions of Language, and to be governed by laws, which demand 
a separate discussion. The Letters L, M, N, R, are called by the 
Grammarians Liquids, and sometimes Immut(Mes:-^*'IA^ui^ \c\ 
" Immutabiles, A, M, N, P: " and the reason, which the Grammarians 
give fbr their being called Ifnmutabl^, is thus dMcribed ; '^ Quie non 
" Literas Antistoit^as vel Cognatas, quibus ipsae mutentur ia verborum 
" et nominum inflexionibus, habent." Robert Ainaworth observes on 
this definition^ '^All the Liquids by the Grammarians are called 
^ Immuiabhs, as in feet they me with respect to the Mutes, but not 
^ in regard to themselves, which is evident from ^vfj^n^ L^mpha, 
^ Ager, Agettus, Keipiov, Lilium, Tlavpo^, Paulus.** Though most of 
these examples are unfortunately chosen, yet the feet sometimes takes 
place on certain occasions^ and in the organs of some nations. These 
changes, however, are so rare, that they produce no e^ct in the 
general arrangements of Language. The Letter L first demands our 
attention. The Etymologist must consider the L as most intimately 
connected with the two Classes C, D, &c. B, F, &c., not as being 
changed into them, but as having the Letters of these Classes per^ 
petually attached to it, both as following and preceding it, in expressing 
the same or similar ideas. The v and a likewise follow the L, though 
not so frequency and femiliarly. We may thus represent the L as con* 
nected with the Letters* which I have detailed, C^ &c. B, &c.J ^L}c, 
&c. 9^ &c. », B ; where wc may observe, tliat this ge»ei»l representa- 
tion 
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(ion resolves itself into various forms. The L may be the first Consb- 
nant of the w^ord, with or without a Vowel preceding it, and with or 
without the Letters c, &c. b, &c. n, r, following it, or the L may bfe 
preceded by C, &c. B, &c. without or with the other Letters follow- 
ing it. We all know, that the L is found in words, under all thesfc 
positions, and forms ; but we do not know, that all these forms, different 
as they may appear, present to us, in the familiar operations of Lan- 
guage, a series of Wbrds which must be considered as directly 
belonging to each other. These different forms constitute indeed, 
in various degrees, different Radicals, distinct from each other ; yfet 
we may observe, that through the whole cortipass of Language, 
wherever we have an L existing as the first Consonant of a Word, 
we may always expect to find a series of words, directly connected 
with each other, under some or all of the other forms, virhich I have 
above detailed. . Those, Mrho afe ignorant of this law in the structtire 
of Languages, as 1 itoagine every one to be, will be astonisbed to 
find, how familiarly and constantly this fact presents itself, in the most 
impressive and unequivocal manner. 

There are but few facts, within the teach of discovery, of which 
some traces have not before been perceived. The c6n6exion of C with 
L at the beginning of a word, in some instances, has been tihderstood; 
yet on the extensive influence of this relation, and on the other 
points, which I have ju^t unfolded, it may be jtetly said, that no 
conception whatever has been formed. The Spanish Grammarians 
have told us, that the double L, as LL in their Language, is pro- 
nounced ** as in Italian GL or LL in French, which sounds as if an i 
^' was after the first L, as in LLevar, LLorar, FasdLLe.'' Though this 
is a very imperfect description, we gather something of the fact ; and 
we see in LLorar, what they all ajgree, that LL belongs to the PL in 
Latin, as PLoro; and they acknowledge likewise, that LLover, To 
Hain; LLuvia, Rain; LLenar, To Fill; LLano, Plain; LLave, A 
Key ; LLamar, To Call, belong to PLuo, PLuvius, PLenus, PLama, 
CLavis and CLamo. We see the simple fortn ofYLenus in PLeo, the 
ancient Latm word, — ^FLeo^, (TIXcos,) and in the English FcLL; atod 
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in our term CaLL, with the Greek KaLco, {KaXew, Voco,) we sec 
a simple form of CLamo. In the Italian article, GLi, we see, how the 
G is connected with the L; and in that Language the same union of 
the G with the L at the end of a sellable, both before and after the 
L, is familiar, where no G appears in the parallel terms, as Fbglio, 
Foler, Salgo or Saglio, Salire, Togliere or Jbllere, &c. &c,, belonging 
to the Latin Folo, Salio, Tollo. l"he appearance of G before the 
L at the end of a syllable, so familiar in Italian, is not so common in 
other forms of Speech, in the process of Words passing through 
difierent Languages. 

It is well known, that a peculiarity of sound is annexed to the 
Webh LL, which the Grammarians find it difficult to express. 
Mr. Richards describes it thus : ^^ LL is L aspirated, and has a sound 
" peculiar to the Welsh. It is pronounced by fixing the tip of the 
" tongue to the roof of the mouth, and breathing forcibly through the 
"jaw-teeth on both sides, but more on the right, as if written in 
" English LLA." We see, how by this operation with the roof of 
the mouth and the teeth, the Falatials and Dentals are brought into 
action ; that is, how the sounds of C, D, &c. are mingled with the L. 
To my organs of hearing the Dentals appear most to prevail in the 
enunciation of this combined sound; and when I first wrote down 
words from the mouths of the Welsh, I was surprized to find many 
terms> according to my representation, with an initial T, conveying 
certain ideas ; which, as I well knew, were not familiarly expressed 
under that form, but which were generally represented by words, 
in which the L was conspicuous, as Thug, which I wrote for 
Lhug, Light, &c. &c. This union of the Dental sound with 
Lt will shew us, why we find, belonging to each other, ULysses 
and ODussEUs, (OSi/crcrevs,) POLLux and POLuDeukes, (IloXi;- 
ievKfjs,) GILes and ie-oGIDivs, &c. &c. These changes create no 
difficulty or confusion, when the laws of change are sufficiently 
understood. 

The Reader will be enabled, by the following examples, to form 
some idea of the fact, which I before asserted, that the words with 
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L as the first Consonant, appear likewise under the forms CL, BL, 
sometimes with the additions of c, &c. and b, &c. after the L, as 
C, &c. B, &c.|L]c, B, &c. Thus Lac in Latin is in Greek Galu, 
Galacto^, goLACTOs, (TaXa, TaXafcTo?,) and in Celtic We have Lhaeih, 
Laity &c. In gl^Ams, gLAX, {r\ayo^, FXaf, Lac,) the breathing 
between the G and L is lost. We find likewise in the Celtic Dia- 
lects Blith, Bloxd, Meilg, as they are represented by Lhuyd, where 
we perceife, that the Labial sound is introduced before the L, Let 
us mark the name of this illustrious Celt, Lhuyd, corresponding with 
ourfamiUar name LLoyd; and let us remember FLoyd^&c. We per- 
ceive in the Celtic Meilg, how we are brought to the English Milk, 
the Latin MuLoeo, and the Greek aM£LGo> {A/jteXyw.) The form of 
Bl'Ith will bring us to the Greek Blitto, (BXtrroi, Exprimendo 
aufero, ut mel e favis,) which will shew us, that the sense of the Fluid 
Milk is taken from the action of Milking, as relating to the idea of 
ExpresHng or Squeezing. Among the terms for Lux in Lhuyd I find 
Golpu, Solus, Golug, Glus, Lhygad, Les, Leos. We here see, that 
the SojMs brings to us the Latin Sol ; and that the form Lhug, Les, 
&c. brings us to Lux, Light, &c. &c. We shall agree, that Cheat, 
Chean, Chorus, &c. belong to these words Gohou, &c. : and we can- 
not doubt, I think, that Fihies, (H\io9, SoU) is attached likewise to 
the same words, when the sound of g in g-^L is not heard. 

Among the terms for Lvrum I find, in Lhuyd, KLai, KALLar, 
KxADA^^ Lhaid, KhABar, LAsa/i ; and we remember the English 
Clay, which in some places is called Gwalt, together with the 
Latin arGiLLa, and the Greek arGihhos, (ApyiXos,) We here see 
the forms CL, KL and GL, in Ci-ay, Khoi, Gill ; and we have the 
Consonants d, t and b, attached to the Radical KL, together with 
R, &e. We perceive, how Lhaid coincides with Lad and Lux, 
in kLAJMx ^^^ LvTum, and how the Lab in ^LABar, and LAsan is the 
same. We cannot help noting, how the English words Slime, Slop, 
Slip, &c. &c. belong to the form Klab, where the Labials succeed the 
L ; and we cannot but ag^in observe, how we pass from this form to 
Lmus, (Lat) Loam, Lime, (Eng.) Labor, L e. To Slide, &c. Let us 
mark in Slide, Glide, how the d is annexed to the L; and among 
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the parqllel terms for Labot, in Lhuyd, we have the Irish ShEAynayinh 
^AX^am, and Gluaiswi, the Armoric LAMPm^ and the Welsh Lnixara. 
Ilcre Slbay coincides in form With Slip ; — Slad and Gluais, with 
Suo£, Glide ;— Lame with Lab, &c., Lhith with Lhaid, &c. We see 
in some words, how the b is added, as in Klakar, Lhithroy &;c., and 
as it is likewise in Slaver, SbMer, Slither, in colloquial Language, &e. 
It is impossible not to see, that Sohum, Soil, &c. CloDs Chalk, 
S^ATE, Sli7do», Silbx, Calx, Chalix, (Xa\4^,) belong to these terms 
for Clat, Klaij &q. ; ^nd we vomt even on this sUght view per* 
ceive, how wid^y extended, the words are under these various forms, 
virhich relate to Dirt — Mud, &jc. 

This perhaps will, prepare our minds for my hypothesis^ which 
supposes, that Languages are formed from terms relating to the 
Earth, Grotind, the Soi^w, Soil, Clay, &c. &c. The term Calx, 
which I h^ve just produced, relates, at once to the' Ground, and to the 
Hcfh the treader upon it. Let U9 mark in the H of Hj&el, the d^ 
proximatioin to the Cal ; and in the LX of the Latin word we see^ 
hp,vr we. may pass into th^t form, which has actually taken pla^ in 
the Gi^ek Laji^, (Aa^, Calce>, &c.) In the Irish Sal, we see the temx 
vfithout the additions tp. the L. While 1 examine Calx, denoting- 
the Heel, in Lhuyd, I perceive among other terms for the same: 
word, denoting Ckalx or Lime, Calx, (Welsh,) &?c. .and Yil„ (Irish,); 
where in Til, or, as it appears in Mr. Shaw, Aol, Linje, we siinply 
see the L, with the vowel breathing before it, as iij the Greek IL-ii^,; 
miE,.(IAv9, Cqenuflj, Y\i/, Materia qusevis.) We have seen terms under 
the same Bstdica^ SL and CL, ^., relating at once to what is Ci^ARr-t 
LlOHT, and to. Clay, A^, Dir^ &c.„ what is Foul — Darkj Dingy, &c., 
ideas, as it shpuld seem^ directly opposite to each otber^ We shaUno^ 
however understand, that ' X^^li^t is Clear, Clean,* &;c. is nothing but. 
th»|: object, frpm which the Clay, Mud, Dirt, &c, is removedr^tho: 
G^AYED•o^t,place,,if I may so say. We know, that Mud is applifidr 
in^ an actjive sense,, under this idea> when we talk of Muddif^^ut 
a Pond ; and in the expressions ' To Cl^^ar oiF the Dirt-^To Cleans 
' the Shoes,' &Qk &c., we see the terms used in theic oifiginal idea^ o£i 
leqxovipg. Clax or Dir,t. Tb«« we see, how SOL^ and SOLt^;» remote 

aa 
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as tbey appear from ea6h €thcr> even as the Heavens from the Earthy 
are in truth derived from the same lowly spot, and are alike creatures 
of the same CLAY *• 

I do not attempt to adjust the precise process, by which these 

various 



* These various forms, which are assumed by CL, KL, &c. will shew us, whence 
it has arisen, that the illustrious nation, I had almost said, the only nation of the Globe^ 
the Celts, has been represented under such various forms as the Gaels, Galli 
Gauls, CsLTie, Keltje, Galatje, W£lsh, WALD/n/fj, BELGiE, &c.. All these 
changes are acknowledged, but nothing hae been seen of the great, or rather universal 
extent, to which the names of this nation have proceeded. Hence we have the ScoLovr, 
the ancient name of the SaftkJans, (and when the / is. lost, the Scytkae—ScoU — Ckikf^ 
Coti, &c. &c.) the CHAhBeans, the Galilm/i/ — ^the Irish Gadols, the GiBTULi, &c.; 
and under this form, when the sound of ^ is lost, quasi Adols, the ArL^ntidaj -Stolj, 
Italy, Ead^alt, (the Galic form for Itali,) which same iTMAans are sometimes 
call^ LATfAT; -»I»u.s£faAM;-«-CiLiCM, the CAL-3f»rii/, or Moguls \ i. e. ^^r-GuLS, 
the Macs or Sons of Gaels } — the Sci^kyomans i'-^^k\%^onia ;. — Castile, CATAL^mr ; 
Andalusia^ quasi Adalmti/x, the country of the ^Adals \ — ^the anOilAj or ffiGLinA/-**' 
the an^Cteei^ the hkconesy or hkcedamoniansy &c, &c^ With a vowel only before the 
L, we have the Al-^^i/ii, Al-^io;i, a name for England and Scotland,^ or c^Ahedonia, the 
^wAel country; Ahan», Ehhenes, (Exxhm;,) the Ax>ho^BrvgeSi the ^Alli Braced^ 
Br^£^ &c. or Brtions^ the Ala sfnanntf &rc. With- the Labiil before ths L wir have thk 
Belga> Welsh, WAhLi^enses, (which become Fatddois,) Pxlasgi, T?Hihisvmei^ 
Pales///!^, Poles, or Polacks, the Pelhevi, the ancient Language of Persia, Pelopo^ 
fiaus, the Volsct, &c. &c. To the various derivations of this great natfon I shall 
now propose another, and I may venture to affirm a new or^in. The Celts, I humbly 
conceive, originally signified the workers in Clay, &c., the Artists who^made* Bricks for 
Building — ^Vessels of Pottery, &c. &c. ; and hence Builders. — Architects — Potters^ &c. &c; 
That is, they signified the Illustrious persons who were the great Artists of the ancient 
World. Under the same idea I imagine, that the Titans^ a Celtic Race, did not denote 
the people hm from the Earthy but Workers in Earth — Cfey — ^Dust, if I may so say,) 
TiTAir^/, (Tit«»w, Calx, Gypsus,) Tethw/, (ii<diic» Terra,) Teut, Terra, (Wachter 
sub voce,) t9t3 Tit, <' Mire, Mud, Clay," We ^all hence understand, that the moisn«> 
tains, which these personages piled up in order to assault Heaven, are nothing but the 
Piles of Buildings which they reared into the Skies. This, I imagine, must have been 
seen by some of our enquirers into the Mysteries of Mythology; but the origin of the 
Cklt5> together witfi its train of consequences, is, I may venture to suppose totally 
uobiown. The Master Key to the inmost recesses of Mythology is yet undiscovered^ 
It is to be found however by those, who will search, with care and diligence,, ia a Clttf$e^ 
tradition, which opens into a wide and bright glimpse of the History and Mythology o( 
die Ancient World. 
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various forms C, &c. B, &c.} '^L} c, &c. b, &c. r, n, pass into each 
other. Under one point of vie w the Reader, if he pleases, may con- 
sider the ^L in its simple state, with a vowel breathing before it, as 
the original^ Elementary Character, and that all the other forms have 
arisen from it, by organ ical attraction — accretion, addition, &c. Let 
us suppose then, that the forms CL, &c. } ^L or CL, &c. and B, &c. } '^L Qr 
BL, &c. have arisen from the more simple form '^L ; and in order to 
conceive, why these forms have been so familiarly attached to each 
other, in the same series of Words, let us imagine, that the sound, 
preceding the ^L, was of a mixed kind, such as that, which is repre- 
sented by QU, QV. This combination of sounds QV, which is a ^ 
mixture of the two classes C, &c. and B, &c. is familiar and predo- 
minant in Languages. We know, that the Latin Q was adopted in 
order to be employed in expressing this union of sounds ; and hence 
the Q never appears without the U following it. From this source it 
is, that we see such a variety of words under the forms of QU, 
GU, &c., and of W, which seems to represent with us the first step, | 

by which the Labials and the Gutturals G, C, Chf as some call them^ i 

pass into each other. Hence we have Guerre, ffTir; Gualterus^ 
Walter ; Gidielmus, fFiUiam, &c« &c. By this mode of conceiving the 
matter we shall more readily understand, how from the form QY\ ^L, 
congenial races of words may have arisen under the forms CL, &c. 
BL, &c., as the sound of the Guttural, Q, C, &c., or that of the Labials 
V, &c. may chance to predominate. Let us now imagine the sounds 
of c, &c. B, &c. R, N, to be annexed to the form QV} '^L, and then we 
shall have QV or C, &c. B, &c,]^L}c, &c. b, &c. r, n. When the 
sound of qv or c, &c. b, &c. is not heard, we have then the forms 
^L, L|c, &c. B, &c. R,N, with or without the Vowel breathing before 
the L. The loss of the sounds c and b before L will be made 
perhaps more intelligible, by imagining the Vowel to be lost between 
these Letters, as in g'LAX, (r\a^,) which would hence immediately 
become Lac, Lactw, &c. We might imagine, that the accretions 
c, &c. B, &c. B, N, succeeding '^L, took place before the accretions 
C, &c. B, &c. preceded the L, and this perhaps may often happen, 
y^t I seem frequently to perceive, that the form ^L} c, &c. b, &c* 
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S, N, is directly taken from that of C,&c. B, &c.}L}c, b, &c. r, n. 
These however are minute points which it is impossible to adjust, 
and which do not refer to the discovery of those facts, about which 
only I am concerned. 

As. a moduB tonctptendu the Reader perhaps would find it bon- 
venient to consider the ^L in its simple state, as the original Ele- 
mentary form ; yet he must bear in mind, that this is merely a mode 
of conceiving the matter, useful only in these few pages, in which is 
introduced an attempt at some Theoretical arrangement ; and that it 
is totally foreign from the consideration of that great body of facts, 
which relate to the actual affinity of words to each other, as they are 
destined to be unfolded in some future Volume of our Researches on 
Languages. We shall there find, that the forms CL, &c. BL, &c. may 
be considered, under one point of view, as distinct Radicals ; and that 
they supply two great families of words separated and distinguished 
from each other. Their coincidence however will be firequently seen 
in marked and distinct characters ; and this coincidence will be pe- 
culiarly and almost perpetually visible, when we examine the words, 
in which L is the first Consonant. We might perhaps state the case 
by observing, that the forms CL, &c. BL, &c. exhibit great Races of 
words, which occasionally only connect themselves with terms, in 
which L appears as the first Consonant ; but that the terms, in which 
L thus appears, are perpetually connected with the forms CL, &c.. 
BL, &c. Under this view of the case, we should say perhaps that 
the words, in which L appeared as the first Consonant, were not to. 
be cohsideted as Radicals, but as Dependant an4 Subordinate forms. 

This modus condpiendi likewise may be useful, when we involve 
ourselves in the discussion of the Facts, which relate to these various, 
forms. I must add however, that though this may be justly af- 
firmed, in contemplating the numerous Races of Words, which 
I/anguage presents to us in its improved state ; yet the same Theory 
may still be adopted, which 1 have before exhibited. The L may 
fitill be conveniently and justly enough considered as the primitive 
Elementary sound, from whence the great Radical Characters CL, &c. 
BL, Ac. origioally arose^ iwhic^i t^v^ , supplied Laoguages in their 

advanced. 
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advanced state with such abundant Races of words. I must again 
and again repeat, that this is merely a modtis concipiendi^ totally useless 
in discovering the Facts relating to the Affinities of words. Still, 
however, as it does not impede that discovery, and as it coinddes 
with some obscure notions about Language^ which have at all times 
been adopted by Grammarians — Philologists, &c. &c, it may be safely 
and conveniently admitted among those maxims^ which profess only to 
exert their force within the humble and contracted sphere of 2Reo- 
retical Arrangenwfit. These are all the observations, which I con- 
ceive it necessary to make on the accidents or properties attached to 
the Letter L ; from whence we have seen, that these properties do 
not consist in any changes which the L suffers by passing into other 
Letters, but by the aptitude, ;which it has of attracting before and 
after it organical accretions, in the ordinary operations of Language, 
in such a manner^ that Words are familiarly generated directly con-- 
neeted with each other^ under the various forms in which L appears as 
a Radical Consonant. This observation must be well weighed and 
.understood, as it is by this property, that the Letter L is distinguished 
from all other Letters*. 

I shafl 



* It may be oxpedient pefhaps m this place to explain some marks, and to elucidate 
more particularly a vein of jdiraaeology, which I hare chosen to adopt in the explanaticn 
of my Theory, though they are made, I trust, suflBiciently intelligible by the mode, in 
which they are introduced. In my representation of a Race of Words by Consonants 
only, as CL, BL, CLG, BLG, &c. I decide nothing on the place, in which the Vowel 
breathings are introduced, except that I suppose no Vowel breathing to exist before the 
first Consonant, When I mean to express, that a Vowel breathing exists befiore the 
first or the^ only Consonant, I use the familiar mark of a caret ^, in order to signify^ 
that a Vowel breathmg is wantmg, or is to be supplied before that Consonanl{ or that 
*L, for example, represents a Race of words, in which a Vowel breathing is found before 
tlie ^L, as All, (Eng.) Ul^ &c. (TXu.) I decide nothing in this representation about 
the Vowel breathing after ity which may or may not exist. If the L were to stand alone 
without a Vowel breathing before it, we shall at once see^ that a Vowel breathing mnst 
exist after the L, as Luo, in ord» to constitute a word ; and I have sometimes in this case 
placed a caret after the Letter, as L\ Thus, then, ^L, L\ would represent aU the 
words, in whidi L.was found alone, whedier a Vowel breathing does ot does not exist 

before 
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1 shall next examine the Letter ^R, as it may be regarded under 
one point of view, like L, as a great Elementary Character, which 

supplies 



hdott the L. I have sometimes supposed the L with a caret before it to represent the 
words in which L is the Radical, whether the vowel breathing precedes or follows it. - In 
representing a general formula, with a Radical Consonant preceding L, I have generally 
omitted the caret h^ote L. iTndef the general represeiltation C, &c. B, &c.]L] c, &c. 
fe, &c. u, N, we shall find expressed fhe folloilring forms; 1. TTiose belonging 
to *L*or'l.* alone, with or without the vowel breathing before the L, as All, VJe, (TXu,) 
iiM, &c. 2. Those belonging to ^1^ c, &c., or to L having c or its Cognates added, with 
or without the breathing before L, as jtlector, (AXfxr«f, Gallus,) Lac, Lactis, &c* S. Those 
belonging to ^Li b, &c., or to L with b and its cognate Labials, as Alius, LaUum, Lip, 
&c. &c. 4. Those belonging to ^L^ R, or to L with r following, as Harai, (lAo^f, Hithris^ 
Lira (Lat.) 6. Those belonging to *L^ n, or-L with N following, as Olene, (jXMn, Cubi- 
tus,) Luna. With C, &c, B, &c. preceding these fotms Lj c, &c. b, 6cc. b> K, we have 
f erms, in which C or any of its Cognates is the first Letter, or the fabial B ot any of its 
Cognat<B8 is the first Letter«^L the second Radical Consonant, with c or any of its 
Cognates or with b or any 6f its Cognates, or with b, or n, following, as under the form 
CL, &c. or C, &c-^ L, as Call, Clat, Galu//, &c., under BL and B, &c.^ L, Ball, 
Pill, &c. under C, &c.^L^ c, &c. Chalk, Silex,&c. under B, &cJl^ c, &c. Balk, 
Bulk, Fulse, &c.— under C, &c.^L^b, &c* Club, Olebe, Globb, &c.— under 
B, &cJL^b,&:c. Bulb, Blubb/t, Flabby,Tlap, Flame, &c. — ^underC, &c.^L^R> 
K, as Clear, Glare, &c. Clean, Glean, &c. &c.— under B, Scc^L^R, n, as 
Blear, Flear, BLAiN,FLANNf/, &c. &c. I speak of L as the second Radical Con- 
sonant in a word, 4>ecause the Organical Consonants attached to , L sometimes 
precede it. On some occasions I place a line over two Letters, in order to represent, that 
these Letters ei^ress only the combined sounds, which are annexed to ^hat may be 
considered as the first Radical Consonant. Thus I should express the Elementary cha- 
racter belonging to the word Stone by sTN, with a line over the ST, iii order to shew, 
that the word was attached to the Radical form SN or TN, and not to ST^ or that ST 
represented only the first Letter of the Radical. I liave adopted the terms Element and 
Elementary, &c., as applied to Consonants, when the Vowels are removed ; because 1 con- 
sider the Consonants to be the PrinapaJ — Fundafnentat^^Essential or Elementary parts of 
Language, by which Races of Words are formed — ^propagated and preserved separate 
and distinguished from each other. In t!he pbraseology of the Grammarians, Letters are 
considered as the Elements^ of which words are formed ', and in my use of the term, 
1 consider, that the Letters, called Consonants, considered in an abstract state, when 

4 freed 
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snpplies various Races of Words. The properties however of the 
Letter R, when it is viewed under its relations to the other Conso- 
nants^ are totally difierent from those properties, which are annexed 
to the Letter L. The R attracts after it the other Consonants, as the 
L does; and we might perhaps conjecture, that the C, &c. B, &c. 
have been placed before it, as C, &c| R, B, &c.| R, by accretion, from 
the more simple form ^R. If we were permitted to make this hypo- 
thesis, the general representation might, as in the case of L, mutatis 
mutandis, be thus stated, C, &c, B, &c.| R|c, &c. b, &c. l, n. We 
shall not find however, that Words under these different forms arc 
to be found in the ordinary operations of Language directly connected 
with each other, as we have seen to be the fact in the case of L. 
We shall be enabled occasionally to discover by marks sufficiently 
distinct and apparent, that C, &c. | R, and B, &c. } R, are connected 
with the simpler form '^R; but this relation bears no resemblance 
whatever ^o that, which we have seen to exist under the different 
forms connected with L. The form C} R, with its appendages o, &c. 
B, &c, L, N, or C|R}c, &c. B, &c. L, N, is one Radical, and Bj^^Rjc, 
&c. L, N, is another Radical ; and the words, under these Radicals^ 
when taken as a body, may be considered as totally distinct from each 
other. The different forms C] R| c, &c. b, &c. l, n, as they arise from 
the appendages, may afford convenient subdivisions; and especially 
we shall find, that the Labial additions afford oftentimes barriers of 
distinction. We must however always remember, that it is the first 

Radical 



freed from vowel breathings, by which they become vocal only in particular cases, with 
a particular meaning, represent the Elementary, or Fundamental idea, pervading a great 
Race of words. I sometimes speak likewise of the Radical and the Radical firm CL, &c. 
and frequently with the same meaning as when I speak of the Element and Elementary 
firm. If we were enabled however to discover the more original firm, as it might 
be ^L, from which the other forms were derived, as CL, BL, &c. we should more justly 
call *L, the Element or Elementary Form, and CL, BL the Radical Forms.i that is, those 
Forma, which, though they are derivative from a more primitive form, are yet themselves 
important Radicals, from which great Races of words immediately spring. These grada- 
tions cannot be adjusted, and we must be contented to apply our phraseology, according to 
our imperfect knowledge in the nature of the materials, which pass under our view. 
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Radical Consonant, when R is the first Radical Letter or the two 
first Radical Consonants, when R is the second, by which the 
Jnndamental idea is imparted to the whole Race of words, in which 
thej are found, and that the succeeding Consonants may be con- 
sidered as appendages only^ which operate but im|>erfectly and sub- 
ordinately, in propagating and preserving ideas. We shall find indeed, 
that they do operate, and that they constitute an efiectlve part in the 
Machinery of Language ; by the agency of which, distinct Classes of 
words are produced, which appear on various occasions, totally sepa- 
rated from each other. Still, however, when we examine these 
Classes with care and attention ; we shall be astonished to find, how 
ficquently they present to us the most unequivocal marks of some 
common energy, operating through the whole mass. 

In the present Volume I shall consider the Race or Races of 
words, which appear with R as their only Consonant, or as their first 
Consonant, attended by any of the orgamcal appendages c, &c. 2, &c. 
L, N, with or without a vowel breathing before it. This Race of 
words may be thus represented, ^R} c, &c. b, &:c. l> n, and it may be 
divided ito different Classes : 1. The form ^R is that, which may be 
considered, under one point of view> as its more simple state. 2. The 
form R}c, &c. l, n. 3* The form ^R|b, &c. These forms I have 
treated in separate divisions of my Work ; but why I have com* 
menced with the form ^^R^ c, &c. will be seen in the progress of these 
enquiries. It is impossible oftentimes to describe the gradations or 
subdivisions of Relation, which di^rent forms bear to each other; 
and they can only be understood by observing the faoti, which 
actually exist in Language. Nay, even when we observe these facts ; 
the degrees of affinity cannot always be described, though they may 
be fully felt and unequivocally understood. We shall see, that the 
forms ^R, and ^R| c, &c. perpetually pass into each other; and we shall 
understand, that the Words under the forms ^R\c, d, &c. belong to 
each other, because the Letters c, d, &c. familiarly pass into each 
other; and this likewise is the cause of the affinity between words 
under the forms ^R}b, f, 8cc.i namely^ because the organical ap* 
pendages b, f, &c. fitmilivly pass into eadi other. Words under the 

forms 
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forms R\c, &c. and R j b, &c. may be related to each other in the same 
Series of words, not because the c, &c. and b, &c. familiarly pass into 
each other, but because they may both be directly related to the form 
^R. Thus we see, that an>ong other reasons for varieties of affinity 
between words, one is, that the causes of affinity are difierent. The 
mode, by which the Labials become appendages to the R and the L may 
be at once understood ; as it is only to suppose the lips to be clos^ 
in the enunciation of these Letters, and the Labials will necessarily 
be annexed to them, l^e sounds c, &c. are attached by a process 
equally natural and easy to the organs ; but it is not so easy to describe 
the operation. Thus, then, we have only to suppose^ tfiat the two 
processes of closing the Lips, by which Labials are produced, and 
of performing some actions with the teeth, &c., by which Bentals^&c. 
are produced, to take place in expressing the same idea, which has 
been enunciated by ^R ; and we shall have words under the forms 
^R|c, D, &c. and '^R] b, connected with each other in the same series 
of words, as being both directly related to '^R. Hence we have heiR^ 
hieRes, hoReDts, cRbc, (Germ.) &c. &c. 

We see, as far as we have already proceeded, that R preserves 
the character, which the Grammarians have given it, when they place 
it among the Immutables, or those Consonants, which are not changed 
into other Letters, in the Inflexions of Nouns and Verbs. The Immu- 
tability of R considered as a great Radical, is indeed a fundamental 
truth in Languages, which must be admitted. Still, however R is 
changed into the Class C, D, &c. with sufficient frequency, as to 
render the consideration of this property a necessary portion of our 
discussions on this subject. R. Ainsworth observes on the Letter 
R, that its sound '' is formed in the upper part of the throat, but so 
" vibrated by a quaver of the tongue, and allision on the teeth, that 
" it makes a sound like the grinning of a dog, whence it is called the 
" canine Letter; but the Romans, on the contrary, give it so soft 
" and lisping a sodhd, that in writing they sometimes omitted it, 
" calling the Etrusci, Thusci, or Tusci, and especially before S ; thus 
" Ennius writ Prosus, Rusus, for Prorms, Rursus; which is less to 
** be wondered at, because the most ancient Latins doubled not their 

" Conso- 
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^ Consonants. Tea, the sound of this lisped R was so near that of 
'* its neighbour S, that they writ aSa, caSmen, papySii, for aRa, 
*^ caRmen, papyRii ; and we find the termination oS, as well as oR^ 
" in good writers still, particularly in the prince of poets, where 
•' arhoS and hmoS frequently occur ; and laboS and vapoS, &c. in 
*• others/' He concludes his observations on R, by noting, as he 
expresses it, "the intercourse of this Liquid with some of the 
" Mutes; and first with C, as in pauCus, from wavpo^;' pauRos '* with 
" D, as in coRium from kwSiov;'' koDion^ ''meRidies, from meDidieSf 
*' querqtieDula fo( guerqueRula, from querqueRzcs. Anciently also 
«' aR in many words was used for aD» as in aRlabiy aRJinis, aRversus, 
** for aDlabi, &c. Lastly ». it is used with G, as from afyvn,' aRne, 
*' comes aGna, seRere from seGes. This Letter is used by Poets in 
^* describing Motion, Noise, Indignation or Violence. Vid. Fbss. Inst. 
*' Orat. IV. 2." Our author likewise observes, that R sometimes 
passes into its sister Liquids /, m, n, which indeed sometimes happens ; 
but these are changes, which seldom occur, and are not felt in the 
regular operations of Language. In the organs of the Chinese, the 
attempt to sound the R often ends in the enunciation of L ; and the 
gravity of our Merchants at Canton is said to be frequently relaxed, 
when the Chinese Traders commend their bargains of Rice, under 
a sound, which to an English ear does not excite the notion of a very 
desirable commodity. 

The change of R into the series C, D, G, &c. is perpetually visi-^ 
ble. It is from this relation between R and S, that R has become the 
neighbour of S, as R. Ainsworth expresses it,, in our Alphabet. In 
Arabic and Persian, the Letters called Ra and Za, R and Z, are adja- 
cent, and they differ only by a dot placed over the Za, as ^ ^ and in 
Hebrew, the Resh and the Daleth, R and D, di£Fer by a small protu- 
berance at the back of Daleth T i^, We see too, that the R is not 
Immutable in the Inflexions of Nouns, since arhoS becomes arboRis ; 
and we know, that muS makes muR-is, juSy JuR-is, oS, oR-is, &c. 
In the Inflexions of verbs too, we know, that Ro makes 5Si, STum^ 
as geRoy geSSi, geSIkim; and Wachter has acknowledged with 
amazement the frequency of the changes between R and S ; ^' Quam- 
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" vis hafec mutatio ob diversam literanim indolem pene incredibilis 
" sit, nihil tameji ea frequentius est in toto orbe. Nee alia reperiri 
•' causa potest, nisi instabilis vulgi mutandi desiderium, quo fit, ut in 
" iisdem nunc HiRarre, nunc Sibilare malit." If Wachter had 
adopted the English term Hiss he would have seen, how the HIRR 
or the HIRSE and HISS might belong to each other. In Greek, we 
know, a double RR is oftentimes represented by RS, as toRRo^, 
taRSos, {Tappo£y Taparos,) an instance, produced by Wachter, oRRen, 
aRSen, {hppnv, Aparriu,) &c. &c. This organical relation between 
R and S, &c. is an additional reason, why the 6, &c. or the class 
c, D, &c. should be an appendage to the R, and why the forms ^R and 
^R}c, D, &c. should be so perpetually connected with each other in 
the same series of words. We see, that another reason operates in 
making the series c, n, &c. an appendage to the ^R, in addition to 
that, by which the b, &c, becomes an appendage to the same Letter. 
The s, &c. may be considered as an appendage to the "^R at once 
by organical relation and organical accident; and the b, &c. may be 
regarded as an appendage by or^nical accident only. 

This close union between the ^R and the class c, d, &c. has 
induced me to examine in the same Volume, the Race of Words, in 
which R appears as the first Consonant, and those, which belong to 
the form ^C, D, &c., where the R does not appear, but where the 
Letters belonging to the Class C, D, &c. appear alone, or combined 
with each other, as the Radical Consonants, with a vowel breathing 
preceding. We may conceive, moreover, another process, by which 
the '^RC rC, &c. and '^C, &c. become connected with each other. 
When the r in the form ^rC, &c. is not enunciated with some force, 
but is sounded in the soft manner described by R. Ainsworth, the 
r disappears, and the form ^C, &c. presents itself. The pronunciation 
of the r in many organs may be considered only as the preceding 
vowel sound lengthened, or sometimes as producing little or no efiect; 
and we might safely represent such a sound by vowels, as in Border, 
Order, Recorder, Mustard, Former, Farmer, Com, Eastern, Short, 
which might be written Bawder, Avder, Recauder, Musfad, Fanmer, 
Faamer, Cauen, Easten, Shawt, &c. Though . these reasons have 
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induced roe to consider the form ^C, ^D, &c. in the same Volume 
with R, ^Rjc, D, &c. ; yet still, under one point of view, the forms 
may be considered perfectly distinct from each other. The points of 
union between the two forms are only occasionally visible, so as to 
become necessary objects of observation and discussion ; and the form 
'^C, ^ D, ^G, &c. may be justly considered as a separate Radical, ge- 
nerating by its own powers, if I may so say, a Race of words peculiar 
to itself. The Reader, if he pleases, may consider this hypothesis of 
the union of '^R with '^C, D, &c. as a modus concipiendi, which may 
be perfectly true indeed, and which will account for the illation of 
certain terms under the forms ^R, ^R}c, d, &c. and '^C, '^D,&c., but 
which, whether it be true or false, does not at all influence the various 
facts, relating to the affinity between the words under the form 
^C, ^D, &c. itself I must again impress on the mind of the Reader, 
that no detail can adequately describe these various shades of Affinity 
and Separation existing between different Races of words, which may 
be intimately related to each other at certain points of union ; and it 
is necessary, that the nature of the truth should be communicated to 
the understanding by an actual review of the examples themselves, as 
they appear with their various bearings in the mechanism of Human 
Speech. 

The last Letter, which remains to be considered of the third 
Class, is N, This Letter unequivocally connects itself with the C, D, 
6, &c., though it may be considered, when once existing as a Letter 
of its own power, and generating a Race of words, peculiar to itself. 
The relation between N and the Class C, D, G, &c. is allowed by 
Grammarians, and is visible in every Language. The Greeks, as we 
all know, expressed sometimes the force of N or of NG, by the G, or 
GG ; that is, the G before G, K, CA, X, (7, k, Xf ^>) had the power of 
of iV, which commonly appears in other Languages, as aGGeIo.9^ 
{\jye\o^,) oNGekis, oGRe, (OyKn,) diHGultis, n^Cus, eGCheiu^, 
(Eyx^^*'^>) ci^Gmlla, lartiGX, laruGGoSj (Aapvy^, Xapvyyo^,) 
teryNX. The Grammarians or Philologists, who have written on 
the Greek Imparisyllabic Declension, have not failed to exhibit this 
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union of N with S. Thus, as they have observed, w^hat was horteSioiy 
(Ofyrea-io^,) in Greek, became horteNSius, in Latin, and in some 
Manuscripts, theSauri and quotieS are written theNSauri, and 
quotieNS. In the Latin verbs we have diffi^rent forms, as ^ctNDo, 
sctDi, froNGOf freGi, ptNGo, ptNXt, 'piCTum, &c. &c. In Welsb> 
C, G, T, D, are changed into NG, NG, NH, N, as Cor becomes 
NGar, Gwas becomes NGwm, and Tad, Duw, are written NHad, 
Nuw. 

In Hebrew, there is a letter called GNoiN, V, and sometimes CHn, 
which difierent Grammarians have supposed to possess the sounds of 
NG, GN, NGN, G, N, or simply that of a vowel breathing O. In all 
this there is no difficulty; as we have only to conceive, diat these 
various sounds are annexed to the Letter, precisely as the sounds of 
N and G more or less :prevail in the enunciation. In French, as we 
know, the sound of G is perpetually annexed to the N, as oN is 
sounded oNG. From this connection between N and the Class 
C, D, &c*, the following facts have arisen in the inflexions of Nouns ; 
namely, that S, in the Nominative, sometimes becomes "^N or ^NT, 
in the Genitive ; G and D become GN, DN, and N passes into NT, 
NK, &c., as iteiS, kteN-os, gtg-]aS, aNT-os^ tufth\ dS, eNT-os, paS, 
paNT'08, oN, oNT-os, guNe, guNaiK-as, (Krci^, Kreros, Fiya^, 
FiyaPTO^s Ti/^e«5, ^TV^eKTOs, Has, iravro^, fli/, tavro^y rvpfi,yvvaiKO^,^ 
saNGuiS, saNGuiN-is, oriGo, oriGiN-is, orDo, orDiN-is, &c. For 
the same reason that we have guNe, guNcdK-os, or guNK, in GreeJL, 
we have queeN, queaN, tveNCh, quasi, gweNCh, in English* 

It will now be understood, that S in the Nominative passes into 
iVin the Genitive, by a similar impulse of the mind, and by as natural 
. a process in the oi^gans, as that, l>y which S passes into T, D, &c 
Those ingenious enquirers therefore, who have written on the Impa- 
risyllabic Declension of the GreekSf have exhibited an unnecessary 
solicitude to discover a Nominative case, with NS, in order to cor* 
Kspond, as they imagine, with the Genitive in N ; when that Nomina^ 
tive has already supplied them with an S, which is abundantly sufficient 
/or their purpose. Thus for ktd&, kteNas, they ^suppose a kteiNS, 
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and for paSy paNT-os, a panNS. The form NS would assuredly 
sometimes exist in the Nominative ; that is, the sound of N would 
sometimes be as fully attached to the sound of S in the Nominative, 
as it is to the sound of T in the Genitive, and for the same reason. 
Still, however, our Philologists have no more reason for seeking out 
this form on all occasions, as the original and proper representation of 
the Nominative; than they would have for supposing, that any other 
Consonant, which might appear before the termination in the Geni- 
tive, had originally in all instances the same Consonant in the Nomina- 
tive; as for example, that the original Nominative of lampaS, 
inmpaD'OSy gehS, geloT-oSt {Aa/Awa^, \a/ii7raSo9, FeXtas, yeXwro^,) 
was lampaD, geloT, or lampaDS, g^loTS. The affinity, which causes 
the S, &c. to pass into the D or T in the Genitive, operates likewise 
in causing it to pass into N, though the change of S, &c. into D, T is 
more familiar. The fact is, that the Consonants C, D, G, &c. con-^ 
stantly and familiarly pass into each other ; and that they are fre-- 
quentlff, though not so familiarly, connected likewise with the 
Letter N. 

I have applied all possible diligence to explain and define the 
precise point of view, under which I am desirous of representing the 
nature of the Cognate Consonants, and to impress most distinctly on 
the mind of my Reader, that this arrangement of the Letters relates 
solely to the purposes of the Etymologist. I have no objection, as 
I before stated, to the subdivisions made by Grammarians of 
those Consonants into lesser Classes, which I have referred to the 
same Class ; nor to their opinion, that the Letters in each of these 
Classes are more particularly attached to a certain organ, and more 
intimately related to each other. I have no objection to any of those 
various modes of classification and nomenclature, which the Gram- 
marians have been pleased to adopt in their arrangement of the 
Consonants; in which we hear of Gutturals, Lingiials, Palatines, 
Dentals, Labials, Doubles, lAquids, Mutes, of three kinds, Aspiratce 
Tenues, MeditB, a Letter of its own right or power, proprU juris 
or suiB potestatis, an Anonymous Letter, Cognates, Commutables or 
Antistotche, Solar Letters, Lunar Letters, &c. &c. » 
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I do i|ot object to these divisions or these names, which may iii 
difTerent d^rees, under sonie corrections and restrictions^ be suf-* 
ficiently true, and. applicable to the purposes, for which they were 
adopted. I can have no objection even to the Anatomical disoussioQs, 
which are to foe found in some writers, who have exhibited the 
various parts in the organs of Speedi^ by which each Letter is enui^ 
dated. All such matters I shall leave t^ be investigated by those, 
who from their various views of considering the question may be 
interested in any of these inquiries. I have purposely abstained from 
such disquisitions, as altogether remote £rom the object of my pur- 
suit, and have confined myself to those topics only, which are im- 
portant to the Etymologist . in the exercise of his Art. I have 
d^ned by an appeal to fact, the Cognate or Cammutable Consonants; 
that is, those Consonants, which familiarly pass into each other, in re- 
presenting the same train of ideas. With this fact only is the Ety mo- 
logifit concerned, which rematns the same; whatever may be the cause^ 
by which it is produced. The pointy which I maintain, is simply 
this, that those Consonants, which I have arranged in the same Class, 
as Cognate, are all found to pass so oonHantJy and familiarly into each 
other, whatever may be the precise mode, by which the process of 
change is e^cted ; that any division of these Consonants, into separate - 
Classes, as forming separate Races of words^ is not only entirely foreign 
from the object of the Etymologist; but is even altogether subversive 
of those principles, by which alone he is enabled to perform the 
functions of an Artist 

If any of my Readers, whose minds should be strongly impressed 
with the ancient di<vision of Consonants into difierent Classes cou'- 
sidered as of the same organ, should perchance object to the use of 
the term Cognate, as^ applied to ail these Consonants ; I have only to 
observe, that I adopt this term in the same sense, whidi ray prede- 
cessors have applied to it, when they refer to a fact, attached to these. 
Consonants ; in the ^miliar operations of Language. The Gramma- 
rians have applied the term Cognate as synonynKJus to Commutable ; 
and I have adopted the same term in the same sense, referring only to 
the fact produced, ^and little solicitous about the cause. That is, . 
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IJiave not adopted the term' Csjgfito^e for the purpose of maintaining 
any hypothesis about the d^rees of JjffSnity between tilie Letters 
so calied, as about a point at all connected with the truth of my argu- 
ment^ or the mode of supporting it. I conceive indeed, as others 
hftTe dooe^ in their divisions^ that these Condonanta have been thua 
Commutabh, because they are Cognate^ or have an AjSHnity^ in vatious 
degrees and. modes with each other; but the fact of tibeir being 
Comnmtahle into each other is that alene^ to which I a^^eal^ nor 
shall I eniangle xn}'self in the idle attempt to adjust the prdcess^ of 
change^ by whidi this property of CommutabiUty has e^cted its 
purposes. In our fitmiliar School Orammaca no direct definition of 
Cbgnate is given, but the sense which has been annexed to it is 
manifest from the explanation subfokied to the name of certain 
letters, which. are called Lmrnuiablef Immutabiles, ^'Quas non Literas 
^' Aniktoickm vel Cognatas, quibu$ ipsa nmteniur in verbomm et 
f' nominum inflexionibus, habent." From hence it is pkin, that, the 
Cognate Letters^ or the AntktoiduBf are conceived to be those, which 
are CmmauUAh into others. In Busby's. Metrical Qrammat we find 
aptly described in a single line both the cause an4 the efiect--<-0;g7MH 
iios and Ckmmutation. 

f* Hfis ANTiSTOixorx ia a^ Cog^uHiq transfert/' 

I have adopted therefore the ordinary phraseology, w|uch I found 
annexed to the subject ; and I difiier only from the Grammarians by 
shewing, that, according to their own idea of Cognate Lettersj as Gbm-^ 
mutabie into each other in the inflexions of veiibs and nouns, the 
number of these Letters should be increased by uniting Classes, which 
were before separated. 

This fact, which I have exhibited respecting the Genend Affinity^ 
between all those Letters, called Cognate^ as it appears in their Cbm* 
nmtabiUiyi confounds none of those distinctions, which are necessary 
for the purposes of Language ; but on the contraiy it is one oi the 
great operative causes, by which these distinctions are produced and 
preserved. This general Ajffhdty between difierent Classes* neither 
disturbs the more particular relations existing in those Glasses; nor 
does it destroy the characteristic di^tencei by which each Letter is 
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distingoished from another; any more than a similar opinion of the 
Etymologists, respecting the affinity of Letters in a certain Class, con- 
founds the difference between the Letters composing that Class. 
Though we alike maintain the Affinity between certain Letters, we still 
acknowledge their difference, and understand the important effects pro- 
duced by that difference. The phraseology, which we adopt to express 
the property of Letters, is similar to that ; which is applied to the pur- 
poses of Life. When we describe the Affinity between animals, it id 
not understood, that those animals are confounded with each other, as 
if they were the same animals ; but that they are different and distinct 
individuals of the same kind or species, connected with each other by 
certain bonds of resemblaace or relation. From the difference between 
such Letters is derived a great source of variety, which is displayed in 
the formation of different words, conveying different senseSf under 
some common fundamental idea, in the same Language ; or in the pro- 
pagation of what may be called die same words, in different Languages 
or Dialects. It is in fact to this principle ti( Affmty between certain 
Consonants, that wre owe the effects of variety and difference^ whidi 
those Letters have produced; since from this Affinity it has arisen^ 
that such Consonants have readily and familiarly passed into each 
other, and therefore, that these differences have been exhibited. The 
Vowels co-operate with the Cognate Consonants, in producing dif- 
ference and variety ; but here the power of the Vowels is at once 
bounded ; while the Cognate Consonants extend their influence 
through a wider sphere of action, in producing the same difference 
and variety y under the operation of that very quality, by which at the 
same time they preserve — propagate and record the various relations 
of SifnUitude VLtkd Affinity, r 

It is marvellous to observe, how the separation of the Conso- 
nants C, D, G, &c. into distinct Classes, has confounded and em- 
barrassed all the efforts of the Etymolpgist in the prosecution of his 
Art. The very attempt to distinguish one Class from another seems 
to have formed an insurmountable barrier to his enquiries ; though 
every Etymologist has expressly stated, that these Classes pass into 
each other, and has in reality tacitly allowed the operation of the 
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principle in its fullest extent ; as he could not indeed proceed a step in 
the exercise of his Art, without acknowledging so manifest a fact per- 
petually recurring in the most ordinary and familiar examples, which 
passed under his yiew. Nothing new is advanced in this enquiry, re- 
specting the Consonants C, D, G, &c., but the direct, plain and explicit 
declaration of the Principle, that they all regularly and familiarly pass 
into each other, to the exclusion of thri rest, and that any separation 
of them into difierent classes, however just it may be under some 
points of view, serves only to blind and pervert the understanding in 
the researches of Etymology. There is nothing new likewise in my 
idea respecting the Vowels, that they all pass familiarly and promis- 
cuously into each other, without any laws of exclusion or distinction ; 
and moreover, that they afFord no records of affinity, but the plain 
and explicit mode, in which this fact has been declared, and the 
purposes, to whidi a truth, thus unequivocally stated, as an indis- 
pensable Principle in the Art, is afterwards applied. The artifice 
likewise, which I have adopted, of removing the Vowels entirely 
from the view, and representing a series of words belonging to each 
other by Consonants only, is of singular efficacy and importance ifi 
impressing this fact on the mind of my Reader. 

The Etymologists in their details of the changes of Vowels intd 
each other, have in fact shewn, that they all pass promiscuously into 
each other ; and therefore, that no such distinction exists ; and in 
producing the parallel terms, whose affinity they acknowledge, where 
all the Vowels have been adopted ; they tacitly allow, that the Vowels 
afibrd no record to determine the affinity of those words, as distin- 
guished from other Words. They at the same time tacitly acknow- 
ledge, that the Consonants alone afFord this record ; and thus nothing 
is new in my conception, that the Comonants are the Essential and 
Elementary parts of Words, but the express mode, in which this 
Principle has been declared, and the comprehensive manner, in which 
it has been applied. AH the Etymologists do in fact, I roust again 
repeat, tacitly acknowledge it ; and even some hardy Theorists'^iave, 
from time to time, ventured to assert, that Consonants were the Radi^ 
cal parts of Words. Still, however, nothing, has been accomplished 
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on this foundation. The Principle has been applied to^ w> pvrpote^ 
of a general nature; nor has it afforded the basis of a regular System » 
illustrated and confirmed by a series of examples* Tbat part of my 
hypothesis however may be considered 9^ perfectly nmu, which tha 
Reader will see fully unfolded in th? prese;nt Dissertation, and esta* 
blished in the succeeding body of my Work ; namdy, that Languagw 
have been derived or have leceived their force from certain names^ 
under difierent Elements, denoting the Earth, Ground, &c.> and tho 
Qperations attached to it« On the whole, I might venture to affinni 
that this idea, unfolded as it is by a ntw mode of applying pnocipleflf 
which were before inadequately conceived, may be considered * ae 
afibrding to the sid>ject of Etymolpgy an Art altcgether new, and 
totally unlike in its form and purposes^ to every other mpde^ which 
has ever been adopted in discovering the Affinity of Words. 

llie observations which Skinner has made on the nature of the 
Vowels and Consonants will sufficiently point out the nK>dei in which 
other Etymologists have considered the subject. On the Vowels he ob- 
serves, ^' Vocales omnes in omnibus Linguis^/oci/a invkem commutanfmr, 
*^ hae autem iUis arctiori affinitatis vinculo, saltern apud aliquas gentes, 
^* conjunctae videhtur, ut A cum O ; prsesertiro in LinguA Teutonic^ 
'^ IJ cum O ; praesertim in Lingua Iiatina, et vocibus Latibis in Itati- 
'^ cam Linguam.commigrantibuS} E in A> saltem sono, idque perpetua 
*' in vocibus Franco-Gallicisi vbi sc. E. prsecedit N, Consonam, ut in 
" Cammencer, Agencer, &c. quae ut A plenum efieruntur/' After this 
declarationi that aU the Foweh in. aU Languages are easily changed 
vito each other, it would seem to be an idle task to unfold in separatie 
articles, the properties of each Vowd, from which only we learn, 
that every Vowel passes into aU the rest. Skinner, however, has 
bestowed six Folio pages to shew into what Vowels A haa been 
changed^ or, in other words, (o Aew, that it has passed into all the 
others, with their various combinations. He has bestowed likewise 
seven folio pages to prove the same thing respecting the Vowel E. 
Though the pale of separation has in fact been completely removed 
by the declaration, that all the Vowels in all Languages are easily 
changed into each other; yet it is marvellous to observe, how the 
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barrier is again erected by this laborious detail of the examples; 
wbich^ though it actually establishes the fact by an abundant display of 
proofs^ seems to produce' a contrary effect on the mind of the Reader, 
and to leave an impression on his understanding, that the Vowels are 
still invested with the properties of distinction. 

On the Consonants Skinner observes, *^ Consonantes fere omnes 
'' sibi in hac vel alia Lingu^ aliquando cedunt, hai autem longe 
" larius quam illse : qusedam in omnibus, quasdam tantum in h^c vel 
'* ill4 Lingu^ bellum quasi implaoibile inter se gerunt, Cognatse 
'' maxime sunt B et V consona, B et F, F et V consona, Vi consona et 
'^ W, D et T, B et V prjesertim in vocibus Teutonicis, C seu K et G, 
" N et L, S et T, Digamma ^olicum F et V consona, J consona et G, 
" Z et T, prsesertim in Dialectis Teutonica et Belgica. Reliquas caete- 
" rarum consonantium permutationes minus proclives et rariores sunt, 
" interdum tamen occurrunt, idque manifestius, quam ut k viro 
** cordate rejici possint/' If we leam little from this arrangement, 
- we learn still less from the detail of the changes of each Ck>nsonant. 
The letter B, as he tells us, is changed in D, F, G, J, M, P, R, V, &c. 
The letter C into CK, F, G, H, J, K, P, Qm, S, T, Teh, V, X, Z, &c., 
and D is changed, as he informs us, into B, CA, G, L, N, P, R, S, T, 
V, X, Z, &c. It will not be necessary, I imagine, to proceed further 
in the detail of these changes, as we can only leam from hence, that 
a// the Consonahts pass into each other. Thus the Reader will per- 
ceive in considering this detail made by the Etymologists of the 
changes of each Consonant into all the rest, that I difier from thetti, 
not by enlarging the former limits of change, but by contracting them 
within a sphere, more bounded, distinct, and defined. We perceive 
moreover, that in these two modes of arrangement, the Etymologists 
have fallen into opposite errors, most destructive to their Art. By di- ' 
viding into separate classes certain Consonants related to each other, 
they have destroyed the compfehenisiveness of their principles, and 
secluded from their Art all ideas respecting that wide Affinity, which 
exists between extensive Families and Races of WonJs. In their 
second arrangement, when they detail to us, how cdl the Consonants 
pass into each other, they have destroyed the foundation of their Aft 
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by confounding all distinctions, and obliterating thereby those records 
of Affinity, by which Words are recognised to be related to each 
other, as distinguished from other words. It is trjie indeed, as the 
Etymologists have stated, that all the Consonants pass mto each 
other; but they should n)ost carefully have distinguished those Con- 
sonants, which pass into each other regularly and constantly in the 
familiar operations of Language from those Consonants, which only 
pass into each other under certain circumstances and on certain 
occasions. This defect in the arrangement of the Consonants would 
alone render all Etymological enquiries vain and unavailing. 

On every fresh view of the question we shall still more and more 
be lost in wonder, when we cast our eyes over the present state of 
Etymology; and condider^ that in the conjectures of those, who 
profess the Art, all is caprice— confusion and uncertainty ; while the 
Art itself, as we perceive, exhibits every appearance of constancy — 
regularity and uniformity. It is surely marvellous, that no arrange- 
ments have been devised, and no conclusions established, which might 
conduct the mind to the foundation of a Systematical Theory, when 
the facts, which directly lead to this point are thus gross and palpa- 
ble, and virtually displayed at every instant by the Etymologist himself 
in the details, which he exhibits. Nay, on the contrary, it should 
almost seem, that the operations of the Etymologist had been so 
conducted ; as if by a kind of instinctive impression he had even 
shrunk from a Principle, alone important in his enquiries, as from 
a position adverse to his purposes, and abhorrent to his Art. With- 
out any clue to guide his footsteps in the great Labyrinth of Language, 
he has wholly surrendered up his reason to the guidance of chance ; 
and yet in the wildest wanderings of this «^ erring and extravagant 
** spirit," which has afforded so fertile a topic to the powers of ridi- 
cule ; he seems, as it were, almost cautiously and purposely to have 
avoided the application of such an idea as an insurmountable barrier 
to the progress of his enquiries. Though the Etymologist is not 
wholly destitute of some obscure and indistinct impressions connected 
with the object of his Art, yet he is still perpetually prone to the 
strangest aberrations of licentious conjecture, and is ever ready to 
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refer words to each other, which are totally dissunilar in form and 
appearance; unguided by any constant or general principle, which 
he had before established, but prompted only by the instant and 
accidental suggestion of whim and of caprice. Still, however, when 
the dissimilarity has arisen from a cause, which is ahne connected 
with the Principle of Uniformity ; there and there only, as it should 
seem, the wildness of conjecture has not ventured to interpose. The 
dissimilarity of words arising at once from different Vowels and from 
Consonants bearing a, different name and form, though of the same 
kind, has ever presented before the view of the Etymologist a deep 
and dark veil, through which his eyes have been unable to penetrate* 
Thus it has happened, that Words dissimilar only in appearance have 
remained in our conceptions tofo cobIo removed fron^* each other, 
though that dissimilarity has arisen from the effect of two processes, 
by one of which nothing Etymological can be illustrated, and by the. 
other is produced that very appearance, which is alone capable of 
exhibiting any criterion of Radical similarity in the affinity of kindred 
forms, differing from each other. The boldest among the tribes of 
conjecturers have rarely ventured to imagine, that any affinity existed 
among Words disguised by this peculiar dissimilarity; and whenever 
the difierence arising from difierent Fowels only was the object of 
their meditation, they failed not to proceed with due caution in 
detailing the progress of these mutations, and to assure us with great 
solemnity, that u became e in one nation, and i in another. 

I have thus laboured with all possible diligence to lay the founda- 
tion firm and solid, on which alone the fabric of an Etymological 
System can be raised and established. I have endeavoured to explain, 
with all due brevity and precision, those facts, which relate to the 
Cognate or Commutahle Consonants, about whose nature and number 
no ideas have been yet formed, which could at all contribute to the 
purposes of an Art. I shall now close my remarks on this iSubject, 
as we can only understand, from a consideration of the examples 
themselves, the peculiar mode, in which these changes are produced 
and operate. If the Reader perchance, in the spirit of captious ob- 
jection, should be disposed to observe, that I have assumed to myself 
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an ample sphere for the exercise of my Theory or my Inveotion; and 
diat with such 9 latitude of change» transformations of every kind 
may readily be effected ; I have only to replyt that this variety of 
mutation cannot justly be dhoiged on hioi^ who had no share in its 
production; and that the concision arising from this latitude of 
change (if any such should be found to egkt) is not the fault but the 
misfortune of the writer, who has ventured to pursue an intricate and 
^nbarrassed theme through all its perfdouties and aU its deviations* 
I have described only a plain^ simple facts which it was my duty 
faithfully to detail; and according to this fact must all my researches 
be minutely regulated. If we have seen> that words belonging to 
each other assume these various forms, and appear under these dis« 
guising garbs; it is our business precisely to ascertain the number of 
these varieties^ and the nature of these disguises* We may lament 
mdeed, that the forms should be so numerous, but we ^all rejoice 
that they are still found so regular and so similar : — If we arc per- 
plexed by the difference of the garb, we shall be guided by the uni* 
formity of the badge ; and if these varying shapes should elude our 
search by the frequency of change, they will grow familiar to our 
knowledge by the constancy of recurrence. 
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The Writer haying unfolded one mode of discovering the AflSnity between Words $ 
namely^that relating to their representation by symbols^ in which the Vowels are 
rejected) and tfie Consonants of the same power are alone employed, proceeds in 
Ae next place to examine that othnr criterion of Affinity, equally indispensible, 
which relates to- the Fundanuntal u/ea, pervading a Race of Words connected widi 
each other-*Certain Facts in Language are produced, referring to the practice of 
some nations, in representing a fundamental idea by Consonants. In the Eastern 
Languages, Hebrew — Arabicy &C., Vowels are rejected, and Consonants only em- 
ployed. — ^This mode of representing a Fundamental idea in certain Languages^ 
under Com&mMs o£ the aame name and form suggests to us the probability^ that the 
same Fundamental idea is likewise to be found under Gxisonants of the same power 
or the same Cognate Consonants.— The most intimate affinity between the different 
Languages on the parts of the Globe, with which we are most conversant, is acknow-^ 
ledged to exist. — ^Hence there is sonie reason to conjecture, and such is the Hypothe- 
rift ^ the Writer, that « Through aU Langm^Sy taMch Ms J^fmiHf pwvadesy the semm 
Element conv^the same Fundamental meaningf 



Iir discoverifig the Affinity of Words, it is necessary to shew, as I 
have aheady stated, that they appear under forms, which by the fami- 
liar operations of Language may have passed into each other, and that 
th^ contain the same fundamental idea. In the preceding Section 
I have fully explained the first portion of this criterion of Affinity, by 
imfolding the nature of those Forms, which are able to affi>rd a record 
of this £similiar operation. I have shewn, that the existence of the 
Cognate Cmsonants supplies those Forms> from which one portion of 
the proof may be obtained, that Words have passed into or are related to 

each 
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each other. We must now consider with great care and diligence the 
remaining portion of the criterion^ which constitutes this fact of Affi- 
nity ; nametyf the existence of the same fundamental idea. This question 
involves in it a variety of considerations, which must be duljr sepa- 
rated and arranged. As far as we have already proceeded, our prind- * 
pie is just and promising ; yet it still remains for us to see, whether 
other circumstances concur with an agent, thus promising and capable 
of effect, in such a manner, that their union may finally produce the 
establishment of a System, which shall operate through a wide sphere 
in the developement of Human Speech. 

We shall all agree, that if words pass into each other they must 
carry with them the same Fundamental idea, however various and 
apparently remote from each other the senses may be, which those 
words convey. This process of the mind, by which it passes from 
one sense to another, with the same Fundamental idea, is precisely 
similar to that, by which different senses are annexed to what we 
should all consider as the same word, or as derivatives from that 
word. Though this Fundamental idea, may not be discoverable by 
us in the di^rent senses of what we should call the same word, yet 
no one will doubt, that such a Fundamental idea must necessarily 
eidst. In a Race of Words bearing difierent forms, though contain- 
ing the same Cognate Consonants, a similar difficulty increased by 
o^er causes of embarrassment, may be imagined to prevail; and 
Chough these words present one criterion^ which is sufficient to shew 
us, that they might have passed into each otlier ; yet we have no 
convincing proof, that they really have passed into each other, till we 
can ascertain, that they contain likewise the same Fundamental idea. 
This coincidence too must take place under certain circumstances, 
which are connected with some great and acknowledged facts in the 
History of Language; in order to convince us, that accident did not 
operate in producing such an e&ct. The most superficial view of Lan- 
guage, in its familiar operations, will shew us, that the mind is inclined 
to propagate difierent senses wiih the same fundamental idea, or with 
different turns of the same sense, by various forms of the same 
Elementary term. This^ we know, is the artifice of Language in 
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adopting the difierent parts of a Yerb and Noun^ under the names 
of V(Ace$ — Moods'^TenseSi &c. Cases, Sec, in forming Derivatives — 
Compcunds, &c. If the Reader will cast his eyes for a moment over 
such words as Ago, Duco, Traho, in Latin> and Ayai, BoAXiUy in 
Greeks &c. &c., with their various acknowledged Derivatives — Cam* 
pounds3 &c., he will be astonished to see^ what a prodigious variety 
of ideas» apparently and in fact^ most remote from each other, has 
been engrafted upon the same stock, or has proceeded from the same 
fundamental notion. The dissimilitude of ideas, existing in terms 
related to each other, must be considered as one of the most ^miliar 
effects produced by such a process ; as we know, that in the artifice 
of Verbs the most prominent effect is that of producing a sense or an 
idea, directly opposite, with the same term, as Finc-ere, Finc-i, Can^ 
qaer, Conquer^ed, &c, &c. 

These acknowledged and ffimiliar operations of Language will 
shew US9 that the mind would pursue the same course, as far as it is 
able, on other occasions, by endeavouring to produce a Race of dif- 
ferent Words, passing into each other, under the same fundamental 
idea ; though their forms may be so different, that with our present 
conceptions on Language, their Affinity may be concealed from our 
view. The mind, I say, as we may conceive, from what we mani- 
festiy perceive, will endeavour to effisct a similar purpose in a similar 
way; and the Cognate Consonants, as we have seen, are capable of 
being employed in effecting this purpose, and are likewise able to main^* 
tain their position in recording the fact of its existence. Other causes, 
boweveri may have operated, which would place such a barrier to the 
propensity of the mind, and the properties of the oi^gans, that no 
System of extent or importance could be formed on this fact, how- 
ever ascertained and apparent it might be. Languages might have 
been so constituted, as to bear little or no affinity with each other; 
and in such a case each form of Speech might have had a System^ 
peculiar to itself* There is another circumstance likewise of the 
highest importance in such a question, and this rdates to the nature 
of the impressions, which have influenced the mind in the formation 
of ideas and of words. If it should have happened, that Languages 
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owe thrir existence to impressions, arising ^m a rariet/cf objects; 
the woi^, of which it is formed, might be coasidered as dirided mto 
as great a variety of Sets and Classes, which it woald be difficult 
perha(9S m impossible to arrange. In this case the propensity of the 
mtiid to pwsve oiie fundaomental idea, through a wkte Sf^ere of 
medoing, or to form one continued chain of ideas, by links mutualty 
ooitnected with each other, would be counteracted by another pro^ 
pensity, wfakfa consists it^ obeying the influence of predominating 
inpressionsv however various and discordant they may be. Under Huch^ 
aa operfttion^ Language might have presented Co our >iew a state so 
emJbrotled mid entangled, that no eflbrts of sagacity or dittgence would 
hove succeeded in attempting to unravel the difficulties, with which 
it was involved. If k should have happened, that some one great 
and important object has seized upon the mind^ and has supplied 
Lai^ui^ w»th its ideas and its woTds; we shall at once understand, 
how fiivourable such a fact would be ifn the establishment of a System; 
If, nKK'eovef , it shotdd have happened, from^ some cause connected 
with ^le History of the Human Race, that Languages bear the most 
intimate relatfon and affioi^ to each other, our hopes of forming 
some general System will be highly excited and enlarged. From the 
co-operaUon of both these causes every thing might be expected, and 
we should then be induced to believe, that the sphere of our 
labours would become bounded-^^istinct, and defined. Our researches 
would then appear to be employed on the study of one great Lan«- 
guf^&^universally disused under various forms; which was itself 
originally derived from one great object, universally apparent, an^ 
perpetually soliciting the attention of mankind. We must proceed 
however with care and caution in the developement of such facts^ if 
any such are to be found ; and we must commence* our enquiriea with 
the most simple and acknowledged cases^ before we venture to ad« 
vance to conclusions, so extensive and important. 

The Yoweb, as we have seen, are wholly banished from my 
System, in the representation of words, not only as unnecessary, boC 
aa impeding likewise to the puvpoaro of the £tym<dogist ; and the 
Conaonante alone are retained^, aa being those parts^ whicb are be^ 
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aUc to propagate and to record a train of i4eas, under aonie €omm(m9 
fundamental notion. Let us examine by an appeal to acknowledged 
and faouliar facts existing in Language, if any attempts have been 
ever made to record ideas by Consonants only, and bow &x this 
process has actually been carried. The Reader, who perhaps on 
the commencement of these enquiries might have been alarmed at 
the hypothesis, that Vowds were unnecessary to the Art of the Ety- 
mologisti will be astonished to learn or to recollectt that they are not 
even necessary to convey ideas in the ^miliar representation of Lan- 
guages, and that ther^ are forms of Speech, and those too the most 
ancient and illustrious of their order, in which the Vowels are re- 
jected. In the Eastern Languages Consonants only are applied, and 
the Vowds are either partly or wholly banished from the representa- 
tion of Words. In my early meditations on this subject I bad already 
proceeded to the conclusion, respecting the inutility of Yowds^ and 
the importance of Consonants, before I recollected this familiar fact, 
so important to my purpose. It is marvellous to observe, how slowly 
the mind recalls to its view the most known and acknowledge 
truths, for the purpose of combining them with a new train of ideas; 
and perhaps, as I have suggested, the Reader himself may have pro- 
ceeded to this point of the enquiry, under the same influence^ without 
the fimallest recollection of so familiar a fact. 

When I began to engage in the study of the Eastern LanguageSi 
a new scene was opened to my view, and all my former conceptiona 
became enlarged and confirmed. Before we proceed further in im- 
folding the train of ideas, connected, with the study of these Lan- 
guages ; it is necessary to explain the precise mode, in which they 
have applied the ConscMaants, and rejected the Vowels. In the al^iha- 
bet of these Eastern langu^es — Hebrew, Arabic, &c. certain Vowels 
indeed exist> but they are of little importance in discharging regularly 
and familiarly those officesj which the Vowels in our own Language, 
and in others of a similar kind perpetually perform. The Reader will 
not understand, that the Hebre^^ and Arabs, &c. have acquired any 
artifice unknown to Europeans, by which they are enabled to speak 
their Language without VowcJa : He will leadily perceive, that thia 
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neglect of Vowels must refer only to the writing of Language ; and 
we shall find no great difficulty in comprehending, that the symbols 
employed to denote the Vowel breathings are not absolutely necessary 
in the representation of a Language. Perhaps the following example 
will best serve to illustrate the mode^ in which words are written in 
the Eastern Languages^ with that mixture of Consonants and Vowels, 
which exists in their alphabet. " Ur fther whch art in avn hlwd 
'^ be th nm : th kngdm cm^ th wl be dn in arth> as it is in avn : 
" gv-s ths dy ur dly brd, and frgv-s ur trspss^ as w-foigv thm tht 
'* trsps agnst-s, and Id-s nt int tempttn bt dlvr-« firm avl : fr thn is 
" th-kngdm and th-pwr and th-glry fr avr and avr." This speci- 
men Will give the Reader a very sufficient notion of the mode, 
in which Vowels are used and neglected in the Arabic and Hebrevv 
Languages. 

Though this is the ordinary manner, in which the Hebrews and 
Arabs write their Language : yet they likewise employ certain marks 
(which, as adopted in Hebrew, are called points,) above and below 
the words, to represent the Vowels, which have been omitted, and 
which are necessary in the enunciation. Vowels, we know, are 
equally necessary with Consonants in speoMng a Language ; and if 
we would become intelligible, we must adopt the same Vowels in ex- 
pressing the same idea : but in tvriting a Language, I may venture 
to affirm, they are in many cases totally useless. Those, who well 
understand a Language, do not attach to a word, as Father, &c. the 
sounds which ought to be adopted, by a nice consideration of the 
force belonging to the peculiar symbols a and e, but by an immediate 
impression of the sense, which the whole symbol conveys to the 
mind. It is evident therefore, that if the symbol, as Fthr, be suffi- 
cient to excite in the understanding the exact idea, which was meant 
to be expressed ; any attempt to represent the breathing is superfluous. 
Now we know, that in the Eastern Languages the Consonants are of 
themselves sufficient to excite this idea ; and if the Reader will make 
the experiment on some English sentences, with which he is not con- 
versant, written without Vowels, he will discover, that even in his 
first attempts to understand their meaning he has but few difficulties 

to 
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to encounter ; and he will be perfectly convinced, that with a amall 
portion of practice no embarrassment whaterer would arise from that 
cause. 

It will instantly be seen, that the Lexicons, in explaining the va- 
rious senses of a single word, as it might be caUed, represented with- 
out Vowels, would often exhibit a variety of senses, which on the 
first view might appear but little similar or related to each other : 
Still, however, I observed, that the Hebrew Lexicographers considered 
it as an important part of their task, to discover the general idea, to 
which these various senses might be all referred ; and to detail with 
precision the links of the chain, by which their affinity was ascertained 
and preservjed. I observed, that the mme word, as the Hebrew Lexi- 
cographers would call it, in assuming these various senses, oflen 
adopted difierent points or. Vowels ; that is, according to our mode 
of conceiving the subject^ we should say, that difierent virords ei^isted 
with di^rent meanings, and that the same Consonants were to be 
found in all. We here perceive, that the presentee of the same Con- 
sonants in these several words, which, in Hebrew, is , thought of 
most importance in the question, would, according to our concep- 
tions, be totally disregarded ; or, if at all noticed, would be considered 
only as the efiect of accident. 

In cpntemplatipg this circumstance, a ne^ir scene of investigation 
was opened to my view. I began to reflect, that, as Man was the 
same creature in the East and in the West, the. English Language 
must have ariscQ from the same principles of mind and oigans, how- 
ever modified by circumstances, which operated in the formation of 
the Hebrew ; and that similar facts, as they are connected with these 
causes, would probably be found in both these Languages. It was 
then e^sy to understand, that, if the Hebrew Lexicographers had 
formed a true conception of their subject ; a Dictionary might be 
written in English on the same plan^ and that the same mode of in- 
vestigation might likewise be adopted. I then applied for confirma- 
tion of this idea to an example in English: I examined the various 
senses belonging to the Word or the Radical CP^ and I found, that 
with difierent points or vowels, it signified A Species of Dress — A 
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Pineljbr drinking, and A Covering Jbr ihe hmd^ &c. kc. The fomis, 
whidi it asrames in our Language^ under these senses, are Cop£ (an 
ancient dress of priests) — Cup — Cap, &c. I soon perceived, that the 
same idea was cofiveyed under each of these forms; though the 
objects, which they expressed, dischaiged functions annexed to the 
tirigtnal idea or quality^ in a manner totally dkferetit and dissimilar to 
each other. I observed, that the fundamental sense of the Ward or 
Radioal CP, in tiiese terms, was that of HoUting — cmkuning^^ 
enfolding y <&c. This was a very important step in -the progress of tnj 
enquiry. 

On again considerfaig die tnode^ which the Hebrew Leitico^ 
gmphers had adopted, though! still acknowledged, that it tar exceeded 
all our conceptions on the subject; yet I soon 'perceived that their 
ideas were bounded within the most oontncted Ihnits, and that the3r 
had not eten advanced beyond tbe threshold of the enquiry. I found^ 
that the words. Which they conAidered to be impregnated with the 
same idea, were only ♦those, which were r^rcsented by the same 
Consonants, that is, by Consonants of the same name and the same 
form ; and they seemed to tbe unconscious, that among other words 
there existed any species of relationship— connexion or similarity 
whatever. In the Hebrew Lexicographers We discover no pro* 
pehsities to Etymology, as it relates to the Language which they bave 
undertaken to explain ; and in this point of view, they are even 
inferior to their fellow^-labourerB in a similar emplo3rment. With* 
out enquiring into the cause of these kindred significations being 
attached to tb^same Consonants; we well know, that it did not arise 
iirom the jf^gscrs of the symbol; and therefore it is infinitely futile and 
unmeaning to co*£tie the influence of this principle within a sphere of 
action^ whicbbas no reference to the operations of the cause. Thus^ 
if a general idea is affixed to tbe Radical CP, which runs through the 
various words in whicb CP is found ; we are well persuaded, that the 
forms of C and P were not instrumental in producing this eftet; and 
consequently that the same train of ideas will be equally found among 
words, which are expressed by KP— OftP, CV, &c., SB, SP, &x. i&c. 

On 
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On esuxiiiifttioii I foxmd Ats &ct Ukewiae to exist, in Eng^h and in 
various otfaer Lango^es. Hence we ha^e Caym, Cavo, (Lat.) with 
ita pQEunlide Cave> &c. Coif (Eng.)> &c.— the parallel terms to Cup, 
as ScTpAttfy (Skv^os), &c. — Ship, Skipf with their parallels passing 
throi^h many Languages, as in the Teutonic Dialects Scip, Skip, 
Skzb, &C. in Greek and Latin SsApAe, Sxap^, {J^Ka^n, Ziccc^os,) 
ScA9^a,&c. 

We are now enahled to make a very important use of the Cognate 
C9n»mmU, whose mutations have been already ascertained. I must 
again repeat* what we shall instantly acknowledge, that a general 
idea pecmding a Race of Words with the same Consonants, is not 
attached to the name but the nature of the symbol ; — diat it is not 
a neeessuy attendant on the form of the symbol, which is an arbitrary 
«igp> perpetually diai^io^ ; but it i& an iils^arable adjunct to the 
power and property of that symboU whatever form it may assume, 
aad by wiiatever name it may be called. Palpable as this &ct may 
appear^ that ev^i its ilhistration borders upotiiridicttle ; yet we know, 
that the Hebrew Lexicographers have had no glimpse of its existence; 
and they have cmitinued to compose Dictionaries, as if among the 
nasims of theiv art it had been expressly decided, that of symbda 
invented widi similar properties, though bda&ng: didierent forms, ideatf 
were enamoured with ontform, and were abhorrent fit>m^.another« 
This then was my oonchiswn. If it is accordant U> tbegenius^ctf the 
Habmw Luigna^, that similai' ideas should be represented by the 
same Consonants, or by C^A8onaii^t9 bearing the same femi and name ; 
k most eerteunly be tcuepi that the same goanats Onmnumk, thrbugb 
die whole compass of the Luigiu^, will he impnqpiated with a train 
of similar ideas. As titiose principles of the human mind, which are 
e&ctive in the production of one Language, will opisiate either partly 
or wholly in that of another, I again was led to conclude, that in^ 
every ibrmof Speedi the same £uit will probably exist. I again re- 
ferred to the English, Latin, and Qreek Language for the confirmatbo^. 
of this idea ; and I found the most ample proofs for the establkhment 
of my hypothesis, which the rea^ will see detailed in the succeed- 
ing discussions. 

We 
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We have now advanced far iii our project, of generalizing the 
doctrine of Languages. Our scheme, as it relates to di^rent forms of 
Speech separately considered^ is &ir and promising ; and oUr purpose 
appears to be obtained, with as much evidence and prospect of 
eSSsct, as can be expected in a detail/ which relates only to the 
foundation of an Hypothesis. We have seen by a train of rea- 
soning, which has been conducted on a consideration of some 
acknowledged facts in the construction of certain forms of Speedi, that 
in each Language the same fundnmental idea is probably conveyed by 
the same Cognate Consonants. There remains but one step more to 
the completion of our Theory ; as it relates to the represientation of 
ideas by these Cognate Consonants. The point, which now femainsi; 
is to determine, through how wide a sphere of action this power of 
the Cognate Consonants is extended. TTiat it is extended beyoYid each 
particular Language, all will allow, who suppose that afty one 
Language, or Dialect, bears any resemblance to another. Here agaitf 
it is difficult to speak with precision; as, in extending our vi^ws, we 
shall be involved in the intricacies of adjusting the various degrees of 
affinity, which difierent forms of speech niay be supposed to bear to^ 
each othdn Languages have been divided into Various Sets and 
Glasses, with sufficient truth and reason; as the Dialects of the Teu-- 
tonic — the Celtic Dialects*— the Dialects of the Sdavonic — the Dialects 
of the Chaldee or Hebrew, &c. Now all agtee, that in the Dialects 
or Langu^es belonging to each Class the most intimate unioti 
prevails; so!that in the general course of these Languages, the words/ 
which' they contain, would be considered to be the same^ under some 
diffisreoce of form and some variety of meaning. It has ever been the 
business of Etymologists to endeavour to collect these same words, if 
I may so say, under their various forms, and to exhibit them to their 
readers, vHder the name of ParaUd terms. » 

It is majcvellous to observe, how fully and unequivocaHy tiie 
general qffmiy ofjjonguages has been acknowledged by all our writers: 
iinder the names of Etymologists, Philologists, &c. &c., in their 
various modes of considering the question ; and yet. how little they 
have understood of the extent or nature of that Affinity^ which they 
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labour with such diligence to discover and illustrate. It might 
perhaps conduct the mind by a shorter process to a more precise idea 
of the nature of that Affinity, which pervades the forms of Human 
Speech; if we should briefly describe the state of the question, as it 
is pursued by the Enquirers into Language. The Etymologists, 
when the object of their research relates to the same word, as they 
would call it; or to words, under various forms, bearing precisely the 
mme sense, as IPatuzr, Pater, &c. have performed their duty witb 
sufficient diligence and skill. They endeavour to collect all the words, 
bearing the same sense, which' appear under the same Cognate, 
Consonants such as they are before described. Though the Ety* 
raologists perform this task, under an obscure and undefined 
impression of the nature of these Consonants; still they do it; nor^ 
have they in fact any other criterion .of the identity of the word> 
than such as I have explained to be the true one, namely, the exbtence 
of the same Fundaniental idea, and of the same Cognate Consonants » 
Beyond this point however all is total darkness, and the obscure im- 
I^easion,. by which they weis before guided, either lavaib them: no 
ifiore, or it involves them in the mazes of error and confusion.. They 
commpnly proceed no further in their view of kindned words^i Hiaa 
the production of those terms, which contain precisely the same idea*. 
Of the same Fundamental idea^ under diflerent turns of meanings 
they have, formed no conception.. When kindred words present 
themselves to the Etymologist^ in the familiar exercise of his art,, 
marked, as it should seem, with tise most unequivocal traits of » 
commou origin, every idea of Affinity b lost to his view; if these words 
exhibit any d^erence in the turns of meaning which they convey ;* 
even though this difiEerence is precisely of the same kind, as that, to 
which he has beeio perpetually witness in the dilferent senses, annexed 
to a single word. , Here every vest^ of Affinity totally vanishes ; 
and under this coftceptioh even the. same Language does not appear to 
the view of the Etymologist as at all connected with itself. When 
I speak of such a mode, as adopted by the E^rmologists in their. 
con»deration of the question ; I must be supposed to mean, that this 
is the usual and ^miliar mode, ia which the subject is considered .-~; 

The 
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The Etymol^gtst is indeed often Uable, as I have befbfe stated, to* the 
wildeirt abermttofl&; in whidi he reftrs words^ to each othn, tota% 
remote in ineaniflg u in form. Tbisi however ia onlj another practice, 
proceedtf^ from a simiknr mtacoDceptioa on tte naibuse of Languages. 
It should seein> as if in the theorj of the Etyatiologisty all the 
ftdations of Language were kN)te, capricioas and accidental ; while in 
their ordtsarj and fatnitiar opentionft they are in truth all compact, 
constant and necessarj. Though the E^nnologkt sees» (I must agun 
repeat,) an JjfiuUy hetweea Lai^uages, ahnoet to an unbaundid 
estent> in mmimexable instances; when he details words, passixig 
thvough a vast compass of Human Speech, whkh conrey praeisriy 
theaamridcsi; yeft this striking and acknowkdged affinity produces, 
in his cooceptioni, m> ecaseqaeooea whatever, eidier in the geaeial 
relations of eaeh pttrtieular language or in the general relations 
of the wkole moss of Las^ages; We mig^ imagine from this 
view of the questioa that he conceived these inmimerable in^ 
^tamoes ^i Affinitj, as egoeniplified mly in the existence of wmkjus 
imulated sets or strings of words, if I may so express it, pasnng 
through diffinent Langui^^ to be merely the elfects of accident* 
This however is not so; since most Etymologists consider the 
Affinities of Language, as produced from some regular cause ; though 
indeed th^ suppose that oause to c^mxate nudes a certain process, 
whidi no regular cause evm* did or could produce. There are however 
some JE^ymoiogists, and those too, who have passed theitf lives in tiu 
enquiry, who appear to imagine that all Ae Affinities' heyond tho 
Kindred Dialects- have been the e^cts. of Accident, and when tioMjp 
discover Teutonic words, for example, existing in tfie Eastern Dialects 
&c., they communicate this &ct to the readier, with some marks of 
astonishment, under the desigmatioBof the iS^mtgK^-^he Curum^, or the 
IFUmdcml, Qnnddenee.'-^'Whatg^a opinion may be entertained, hy 
the Etymologists, as to the cause, by which adfimtiea in Language 
are produced; it should seem, as if they ali agreed as to the directum^ 
in whkh those affinities proceeded: It should appear^ as if thd 
Enquirem into Lainguages imagined diat these Affinities acted only 
in a firmg^t Une^ generally passing thoi^h diffin>ent Eindred 

Dialects 
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DialetitSj 4uid MmA^tii^s 9ti«tcfaing tbr^ogh the whole sphere of 
Human Speech, without any property or power of admitting or com- 
municating ceUatecal rdfttions. I know not, in what terms^ I can most 
impressively convey to the mind of my reader these strange andper- 
WTse conceptions, which the Enqnirers into Languages have formed 
on the mode H>f -its ^operation. It is important however, that these 
delusions should be fiilfy cbihibited, and that all preconceived notions, 
derived from this BOurcCj should be removed from the understanding. 
We -may illustrate these general observations, by an appeal to 
some examples in the fdtowiog manner. The Etymologists produce^ 
as we know, the {5afdllel terms to Father, as Patter, Vat*er, &c. — 
to Mother as MA'rtER, Matter, &c. and to Earth, as E»nE, &c. 
through a wide compass of Human Speech, by which the closest 
affinity between the Languages, in which these words exists seems 
to be proved. Yet this affinity, according to their cotic^tions, 
makes no progress collaterally, if I may so say, eltfmr in the ihdi- 
tidual language, in which each word occurs, or fti the other 
Languages. Mctther is supposed to stand dhndn English-— MAtER 
in Latin, &c. &c., except in the acknowledged and palpable derivatives^ 
Hfotherly, Matetnus,9ic., not are there any other words, in any of 
these liangoages, to which it is supposed' to bear any relation. — 
That is, if Mother with its patellels Mater be considered as one 
word; then we may affirm, that accordiug to the present opinion 
Mother stsmds absolutely dhne in Language — an insulated — sditary 
term, without any relation to any series of terms, in the world of 
words, with which it is surrounded. The Reader is not to understand,, 
as I before suggested, that the Etymolc^sts have not derived, as they 
call it, the term Mater from certain other single terms, existing in 
Language, according to their different ideas. But all this proceeds 
upon the same principle of the same solitary process ; accprding to 
which it is supposed, that everjr word either stands alone, or has only 
Me other word in Language, to which it bears any relation. In 
short, the Etymologists have no conception, that Mother or Mater 
belongs to any diiss or body of words, in any of the Languages,. 
through which it passes* Tbia is the point which I mean to urge, 

and. 
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and which is most strictly true, in the fullest extent, according to the 
force and spirit of the observation. 

Our Etymologists have discovered likewise, that the word 
Earth is to be found in a great variety of Languages, as in the 
Gothic, Saxon, German, English, Belgic, Danish, Swedish, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Egyptian, and Greek, as Airtha, Eard, Eord, 
EoRTHE, Erda, Herda, Earth, Aard, j-Ord, Er?z, Artha, Artho, 
Ertosi, Epo, Era, as they are produced by Wachter.—Tet even 
t)ii8 great Etymologist, when he records the terms not in the Teutonic 
Dialects, seems to think that they can scarcely be considered, as 
l)elon^ng to the same series, by fainUy observing ; *' Comenmni Bono 
**et significatu."— Important as the object is, conveyed by these 
words, or by this word, if we consider the above forms, as con- 
stituting one and the same termf ; and however we might be disposed 
to conjecture ^ priori, that this word would be allied to other terms, 
in the Languages through which it passes ; yet I may safely and confi- 
dently affirm, under the trivial exceptions before suggested, that this 
word is considered as standing absolutely soliiary and alone in the 
formation of Language. One instance only occura to me, in which 
our English Etj-mologists have made the least attempt to refer anj 
term to our word Earth, and even in this instance it is done only 
obliquely. This instance is Hearth, under which Junius and Skinner 
record the German Hertha and Hertkus, which they acknowledge 
on another occasion to belong to Earth; and Skinner suggests with 
the adverb of doubt their relation to Era (Epa.) "Fort, omnia k Gr. 
«* E/io, Terra, Evepde Ne/oee." I might be able perhaps to produce 
Another instance or two among the Etymologists in other Languages, 
where something of this sort has taken place ; which only serves to 
confirm the position already advanced. 

It is assuredly most marvellous, that the mind, contemplating only 
this single fact of the parallel terms to the Earth, should not be led into 
a train of ideas, which would open into a wide view of the formation 
of Languages. We might have imagined, that such would have been 
the train of ideas, excited by the consideration of this fact. Is it 
possiblcj we should say, that a Word expressing an object, so important 

as 
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* as Era, (E/ia,) Earth, &c. should have no terms in Language to 

* which it is allied ? Is it possible, that such a Word should stand 
' absolutely soHtary and (ikme, in all the Languages, through which it 

* passes ? Are there no terms, connected with it, which relate to the 

* operations performed on its surface, as Ploughing — Digging, &c. ? 

* It is impossible surely, but that such terms must exist ; and if they 
^do exist, how are they to be discovered? — Why, they must be dis- 

* covered from the same principle, on which alone it can be allowed, 

* that the various forms for the word Earth belong to each other. 
'On what principle do we allow that the forms Era, (Epa,) 

* Earth, &c. belong to each other? On this principle, namely, that 
' under all these different forms the same Elementary Consonant R 
' is found sometimes standing alone, and sometimes with the addition 
^ of the same Cognate Consonants, and that the same idea is con- 
' veyed. — If these different forms tlien constitute the same word, or 
^ if these words all belong to each other, what shall we say about the 

* different Vowels, employed in expressing them? Why we must 
' say, that they mean nothing in determining the affinity of words ; 

* for if the existence of different Vowels is allowed to form an im- 
' pediment to the fact of affinity between words, the terms Earth, 
'AiRTHA, &c., cannot be said to belong to each other, which we 
'acknowledge. to be the fact. Here we see, the words, belonging to 
' each other, convey precisely the same idea. Is it necessary however, 
' that this should always be the fact in words, belonging to each 
' other, which may be connected with the Earth, &c. ? Certainly 

* not : On the contrary, the familiar artifice in Language in the for- 
'mation of acknowledged Derivatives— Compounds^ &c, exists for 
' a purpose directly contrary, namely, that the words related to each 

* other, may have a different meaning, and perform thereby a different 
' purpose, though still under the same Fundamental notion. — ^Nay such 

* is the propensity of the mind to form different senses from the same 

* stock, that even the very same word, as we know, passes into a great 
' variety of senses, though all proceeding on the same common idea.— 

* We should conclude then, that a similar fact will take place in words, 
' connected with Earth, &c., namely, that certain words will be 

i * found 
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'found, which are connected with Earth, conveying the scane 
' Fundamental notion, though expressing ditfercnt senses, as it might 

* be, those of Ploughing — Turning tsp the Ground — HxKRomng^ &Cm 
' which are to be recognised by the existence of the Elementary R, either 

* alone or with the addition of the Cognate Consom&ntSy T, D, S, &c. — 

* without any regard to the Vowels adopted in expressing such words.' 
Nothing, as we should have imagined, could have been more obvioue*^ 
direct and satisfactory than this mode of reasoning, by which we 
should be at once admitted into a view of the subject, most inlaiged 
and important. 

In the examples above produced, as they are repttoseated by 
Wachter, we have only the D, T, S and Z introduced as the Cognmte 
Conso7ia7its ; but we must observe, that the Chaldee and Samaritan 
terms, intended by this writer, p1» jDK, are sometimes represented by 
ARK, and ARG, where the K and G are to be added as Cognate Con- 
sonants to the T, D, &c. ; and thus we are brought to the arrooge* 
ment of the Consonants, such as I have described them m the preced- 
ing pages. We now perceive, that the Race of words allied to £Ra, 
(E/oa,) EARth, &c. will be found under forms, which in an abstract 
way may be represented by ;^ll, ^R]c, d, &c. All, I think, will 
allow, that a Race of words, connected with each other, and belong- 
ing to Era, (E/oa,) Earth, &c. must assuredly exist, and that terms, 
expressing so important an object, cannot stand alone in Language, or 
be attended only by one or two solitary examples of Affinity. So com- 
pletely however is the term ERA,(E|t>a,) insulated in the < conception of 
those, who detail to us the affinities of Greek words with each other, ' 
that in glancing my eye over the part of Martinius, which relates to 
that subject, I do not find any Greek word, belonging to the Elem^it 
^R, which has been referred to this term, except Aroo, {Apo(a, Aro.) 
Even the words, beginning with EP are not perceived to have any 
relation to EPa ; and if no Affinity of this kind should be suspected, 
we may well imagine, in what total darkness all other words *re 
involved, which belong to the same Radical. 

I am desirous of impressing in the strongest manner on the mind 
of my Reader, that all the words, of which Human Speed! is composed, 

are 
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are in general considered as soUfary arid instdaied; nay, what is 
more curious, we even find, that thiB conception is most prevailing 
and predominant, with respect to each indhridual Language. Words 
are perpetually referred to single — ^solitary words in other Languages.; 
but it seldom happens, that a word is ever ft^erred- to another word 
in its own Language, when these words have assumed any difference 
of form from different Vowels, &c.j or when they are spdt dif? 
ferently, as we are wont to call it. I cannot adopt a term, which so 
aptly conveys my meaning, or which gives us so just an idea of the 
feeble conceptions, 'on which the Art of Etymology has been hitherto 
pursued. This spelling of Words, as it is called, has alike confounded 
the understandings of the youngest and oldest of our scfaolara. It 
should seem almost, ad if a m^iim had prevailed in the Art of 
Etymology, that no two words could belong to eaiii other in the 
same Language, which were ^elt difierantly, thou^ they might in 
di^rent Languages ; and thus it happened, that in the conception of 
the Etymologist, words directly adjacent to each oth«* in the order of 
his Vocabulary, which differed only by the minutest variety of form 
and meaning, were toto coslo removed from each other, as creatures of 
another world, and another system. Nay, even when the words 
happened to bear precisely the sdme fibrm, if there existed the smallest 
difference in their turn of meaning, no affinity is perceived; though the 
greatest difference of form and meaning sometimes afforded no impe* 
diment to affinity, when a different Language was concerned. Thus 
Skinner perceives no relation between Bauc, the lengthened ridge of 
the Furrow, and Balk, a Beaii% ; though he observes, that if he were 
siijfficiently Critical, (Si satis Ciiticus.essem,) he might derive Balk, 
the ridge, from the Latin Porca, though he prefers the Italian fiili^ 
care, Vado transire, which he derives from Fkrca or Barca. Acooid^ 
ing to this conception we see, that each Language has of all other 
Languages the least af&nity with itself; and that the words, of which 
it is composed, if they are desirous of finding companions, must seek 
for them in foreign parts and distant regions. I beseech the Reader 
to cast his eyes for a single hour only over the Etymologicans or the 
Dictionaries of any Languages, in which the opinions of their comt 
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posers can be gathered, and he will at once see in what a compleat 
state of Insulation every word in each Language is placed. All the 
words under any two Consonants of the same form and name, as 
BC^ &c., which in the Eastern Languages would constitute the same 
word, are considered as totally separated from each other in the 
Teutonic Dialects — Greek— Latin, &c. ; . thus it is, under BD, BF, 
BG, &c. through the whole comps^ss of each form of Speech. 

In the Vocabularies of the Greek Language this insulated state of 
words will be most visible^ as here their composers have exhibited 
their own ideas, even without the assistance of explanation, by print- 
ing their separate Radicals in capital Letters. I cannot forbear illus- 
trating in a few sentences the observations, which I have just made, 
that we may be enabled to have some glimpse of the process, by 
which words are connected with each other. The term Baling, 
(BaWco, Ferio, figo, saucio, attingo, projiqio, emitto, profundo, pono, 
immitto, trado, committo, condo, aedifico, verro, flecto,) bears, we 
know, itself many different senses, and has been applied through its 
Compounds and Derivatives to a great variety of meanings and pur- 
poses. Yet even this word stands alone amidst all the terms under 
the form BL, in the arrangements of the Lexicographer, and almost 
in the opinion of the Etymologist, if we except a miserable conjecture 
or two made by Martinius, &c. We find Ballo, Bbelo^, Boui^, 
BouLOiTiai, BooijOs, {BaWto, Jacio, Bi/Xos, Limen domus vel templi 
quod calcatur, Boi/Xif, Consilium, Boi/Xo/utac, Volo, Biii\o9, Gleba, 
^er, massa, Bolus,) all placed as Radicals by the ordinary Lexico- 
graphers; and Martinius sees no connection between these words, 
except in BovXti and BovXofAOd. W^ shall now, I think, at once 
agreci that they all belong to each other. We shall perceive, that 
Ballo, (BaWw, Jacio,) is the verb of which Boolo^, (BwXos, Gleba,) 
is the substantive, and that it relates to the action of Stirring "up or 
Casting up the Dirt. We shall likewise perceive, that Beelo^, 
(Bi|\of ,) is the place in which the Dirt is llirown about — Stirred up^ 
&c. by the feet, &c. We shall see too, that the sense of Counsel 
Boule, BouLetio, (Boi/Xiy, BovXevta^ Consulto, delibero, ConsUia Agito^ 
is derived from the familiar metaphor of Stirring up or about a sur- ' 

face. 
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JJice, as in the phrases ' Consilia Agito, To Turn matters over in the 
' mind, To Reoolvey Volvere consilia ;* and that BouLomm, (Boi/Xo/iai, 
Volo,) the term ofDesinng — Craving or Searching after or for any 
thing, belongs to the same action of Routing info or up a Surface; 
just as ScrutoTy To Seek, belongs to Scruta, Rubbish, Scruta Eruere, 
and as Solicitor which means * To Solidt or Desire any thing earnestly* 
belongs to Solum and Cito, "To Stir or Dig up, properly the Ground,** 
says R. Ainsworth. This nnion between BotrLewo, {BovXevw^) and 
Ballo, (Ba\\o>,) is entirely hidden, even though the latter has 
precisely the same meaning, of which that popular - Lexicographer 
Benjamin Hederic has produced no less than five examples, " BaXXeiv 
" €v dvfjito seu ep (ppea-i, Cogitare; BaWecff ei^ vouu, animum adver- 
**tere; €tf>'€avTou, apud se cogitare; ri cs Ovjulop.^' We now see, . 
that Volo attaches itself to Volvo for the. same reason as BotTLoniai 
does to Bovheuo ; and that all of them belong to each other. The 
Etymologists see no relation between Voli;o and Volo, To be 
willing, though they understand, that Volo and BovLomai, (BouXofiai,) 
belong to each other. Yet though Volo, To be willing, and Volvo 
are totally removed in their eyes firom every degree of affinity, yet 
one oonjecturer has supposed, that Youvo may belong to VoLarc, 
To fly. Some have moreover conjectured, that Volw may belong to 
PoLeo, (no\€«, Verso, circumago,) which is indeed right, though 
remote. We know, that PoLeo, (TloXeto, Aro,) means to Plough; 
and Meric Casaubon has seen, that these words may belong to each* 
other, in which likewise he is right. No one however has seen, that 
PoLeo, (IloXew,) has any connection with Pelo*, (IliyXoc, Lutum.) 
All agree, that to Volvo are attached Volw/o, ** To Roily to WallmL\ 
" to toss/' and Fblumen, a Volume ; and thus we see, that the book 
or Volume, from which the Reader is enabled to understand these 
truths, is connected with the action of Rolling or Wallowing in the 
I^rt. Yoi.upta$ is acknowledged to belong to Volo, To be willing, 
and so it does ; but we see, that it is connected likewise with Volvo 
and with the metaphor of VValloww^- in Sensuality. Though the 
Etymologists see no connection between Volvo and Volo, To IFill, 
its fellow term ; yet they carry us into other forms of Speech, and 

compare 
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compare Volvo with the Greek EiLffO aod Kui-jo^ (l^\€t», coBglobo^ 
Kv\«o, Volvo*) Though nothing can be more ifemote \mdex their 
conceptions of Language than these terms^ yet stilL they have justly 
conjectured. We see, bow all this accords with the observations^ 
which have before been made on the affinity of the £lementary fonnd 
C* &c. B, &c. ^ L} c^ &c. B, &c. ; and kfe us mack in Gjl.obo another 
form of Volvo, as I have shewn in the representation GU}L^ b, &c. ' 

It has been seen, that Wallow belongs to Volv4», and Will to 
VoLo and Boxjhomai^ (BovXo/ua*,) We shall percdvc, how the Balk 
of Land and the Beam is connected with Boolo^^ (Bo^Xos^ Gleba,) 
and the sense, which this Greek word bears of Massa, Boli£«, the 
rising or swelling object — the Lump, will bring us to a great Race of 
words to.be found through the whole compass of Language, as Ball, 
BaUoon, Ballot, Bell, Bowl, Bohter, Billow, Bullet, Bulwark, &c. &c. 
Bulla, Bullio, Bolus, Bn/bus, &c. &c. Pila, PUula, Pill, Pile, Pillar, 
Pellet, Pillow, &c. &c. To pursue this theme would be to consider the 
force of the Element BL, &c., which is not the business of the present 
discussion. I was desirous only of giving the Reader a glimpse into 
the mode, by which Affinities are propagated » that he may perceive 
by actual examples, how far and wide they extend themselves on all 
sides; — ^how close — ^united and constant is that species of relation 
between words, in each Language, and in all the Languages around 
it, which the Etymologists have conceived to be so loose — so solitary^ 
and so capricious. 

I shall now advance to the conclusion, for which the preceding 
observations were intended to prepare the mind of the Reader ; and 
I trust, that they will be considered as abundantly sufficient for that 
purpose. It must be remembered, that in this Preliminary part of my 
Work, I can profess only to lead the understanding into such a train 
of thought, and . to produce such acknowledged facts, as to supply 
sufficient evidence for the foundation of a Theory, on which our 
future Researches are to proceed, and which is afterwards to be de- 
veloped and illustntted, through the whole compass of Language, in 
a series of continued proofs, all agreeing and co-operating with each 
other. I have laboured to expose the Alsc and perverted concep- 
tions. 
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tions, which all the enqtiirers into Language have tefore entertained 
on the Affinities of H^man Speech, in which detail I have endea- 
voured to conduct the mitid into a view of the true mode, by which 
such operations are performed; and I have prodcjced a brief series of 
examples, in which that mode is illustrated. We have seen, ho\t 
under these views of the question the Affinities o£ Hunuin Speech are 
multiplied ; and the mirtd is directly conducted to an idea of that 
close and intimate connexion between Languages, which the innu- 
merable facts produced by the enquirers into this subject would teach 
us to expect, but which they themselves have so inadequately and 
fidsely conceived. This intimate Affinity between Languages, not 
only of kindred Dialects belociging to the same class, but of those 
likewise, which belong to diligent classes, has in truth been the 
perpetual theme of almost all writers, who have made any enquiries 
of importance on the subject of Human Speech ; though no one has 
formed the least idea of the process, by which it acts, or conceived . 
any project of a general principle, by vtiiich it could be iUustrated. 

There is a certain order of writers on this subject, who have 
been so imprrased with the notion of this intimate affinity, that they 
have supposed the existence of some one Original Language^ from 
which all the other forms of Human S|>eech have been derived.— 
This distinguii*ed honour has been commonly conferred on that pe- 
culiar Language; with which the Theorist, who maintained such an 
opinion, was himself most conversant or most enamoured. The 
Hebret^ — the Gothic — the German — ffilsh — Irish — and Greek Lan- 
guages, &c. &c. have in their turns been each of them ekalted to this 
preeminence of rtation : though We shall now understand, that this 
dignity is not 'to be conferred on any one of the fleeting forms of 
mutable Languages, but on that Original — Elementary — unperisUng 
Jjcmguagej which pervades ail these kindred forms perpetually liable to 
the accidents of change, and which at once constitutes and records the 
feet of their affinity. I perfectly agree therefore with these Theorists 
on the existence of some Univenai Language, and we differ only on 
the mode, in which such an idea is to be conceived. Under my view 
of the subject^ that Univeraal Language al this very moment actually 

exists. 
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exists, not indeed preeminently appearing in any one peculiar form of 
Speech, among these kindred Languages, but in that Elementafy 
Langtiage, abstracted from every peculiar form, which constitutes 
the affinity of the whole. We all know, that every form of spoken 
Language, now existing either in writing or speech, has been or is, 
perpetually changing ; and how then is the existence of an Original 
Language to be conceived, when there is no defined period fixed for its 
operation. It is not necessary to pursue this idea on the present 
occasion ; and I produce the Theory of an Original Language in order 
to exhibit the prevailing opinion on that intimate state of union, by 
which the various forms of Speech are connected with each other. 
Yet even on this conception of some one Original Language our 
enquirers were equally removed from all just ideas on the nature 
and extent of the Affinity, which must necessarily exist from the 
operation of such a cause. , The examples, which they produced as 
proofs of' this Affinity, still continued in their conceptions to be 
barren and unproductive relations, generating nothing, and leading 
to nothing. The supporters of this opinion had formed no idea 
whatever of any maxim — principle, or artifice, by which any ap* 
proaches even could be made to illustrate that species of General — 
Universal Affinity between Languages j which from theic qwn Hieory 
must necessarily exist. Though the extent, which thi3 acknowledged 
Affinity pervades, has not yet in all cases been accurately decided, yet 
it is allowed to have operated through so wide a sphere of action, 
that there is probably no Form of Speech at present spoken in the 
world, which is altogether removed from the sphere of its influence. 
This is not the place, in which such a subject can be duly unfolded ; 
yet I might venture to observe, that of all the Languages, which 
have passed under my view, polished or barbarous, as they have 
been called, I have discovered none, in which I did not see the most 
unequivocal marks of the general Affinity. 

I shall now therefore state my hypothesis respecting this species 

' of Affinity, about which so much has been said, and so little been 
understood. My position then is, that as in each peculiar Language, 

.and in the Dialects of kindred Languages belonging to each of 

the 
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the (fiterent Classes, the same Elementary Consonants convey the 
same Tundamental idea, and as the different Classes have been ac- 
knowledged to bear the most intimate relation to each other; we 
have good reason to conjecture or conclude^ as the foundation of an 
Hypothesis, on which our Researches on Language may pr<>ceed« thftt 
the SAME Element conveys the same Fundamental idea tftrongh all 
Xanguag£s^ within the sphere of this cicknotvledged Affinity \ from 
which probably, ziQform of Speech nmv spoken on the face of the Qlobe 
4s altogether excluded. 



One great cause, from which our perverted notions have arisen on the subject of Hu- 
man Speech^ is our veneration for the Greek and Latin Languagesj and for the beings hj 
whom they were spoken, which has indeed absorbed all our senses, and confounded all our 
faculties. Whenever we ventured to reflect on the subject of Languages, it was only through 
the medium of Greek and Latin, which we appeared to consider, as standing aloof and ex- 
empt from all the accidents of Human Speech, as existing by a property inherent in them- 
selves, and as formed on laws and principles peculiar to themselves ; — as invested with that 
wondrous property pf relation to other Languages, by which they were privileged rather to 
in^art than destined to suffer alEnity \ and as placed in that high and commanding spot in 
the world jof words, at which every thing was bound to follow, and nothing able to 
precede.* 

Strange as these conceptions may appear, nothing !s more certain, than that all the 
Languages, which we are accustomed to call Modern, have been considered by such 
Etymologists under this point of view, and that they have been referred to the Greek and 
Latin Languages, as to the original and primitive source, from which they were derived. 
It is certain likewise, that there are or have been times, in which any othetmodeof con- 
sidering the subject would have been regarded, as die idle theory of a wild and ignorant 
babbler, uninitiated into the greater mysteries of Greek and Latin lore, and uttering strange 
and delusive doctrines on the subject of Languages. What would have exceeded our 
astonishment, if such a Theorist had ventured to proclaim to' us, that the Greek and 
Latin Pateer (namj) Pater were possibly derived from the English Fathevy and not the 
English Father from the Greek and Latin Pateer — Pater. Yet surely this mode of conceiv- 
ing the matter should not excite in us any violent emotions of alarm ; unless we suppose, 
that the claims of the English Language to the honours of Antiquity^ when contrasted 
with the Greek and Latin, are destroyed or diminished by the accident of its duration. If 
this should be our opinion, and if we should imagine, that duration is incompatible with 
the properties of age ; let us still remember to the honour of our Mother Tongue, as the 
good Citizen is said to have done in rehearsing the praises of his native city, that our 
Language, whatever it may be at present, was certtiinly in former times an A/icieht 
Language. If this maxim should be tenable, which perhaps some may be disposed to be- 

k lieve. 
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lieve, we shall begin to saspect ; that the case^ which I hate suggested^ is not wholly 
remoyed from the sphere of possibility, and that the Greek and Latin Patebr — ^Patbr, 
with all their claims to antiquity, may perchance informer times, when our Mother 
Tongue, was an ancient Language, have been derived from the English Father. 

Our Etymologists — ^Philologists, &c. might be divided into different Classes, according 
to the perverted notions, which they have conceived on the nature of Languages, and 
from the different forms of Speech, to which each class has been devoted, as to an object 
of exclusive adoration* Among these Classes the Greek and Latin Etymobgists, as they 
might justly be called, are preeminently distinguished above their brethren, and may 
afford us a notable example of that state of intellect, when men are'lost in the labyrinth 
of a little Learning, which they have been accustomed to consider as supplying all the 
materials of Human knowledge, and all the means of Human information. — ^If it has ever 
fallen to the lot of Learned Wights to have been lost and bewildered in a labyrinth like 
this ; such assuredly has been the fate of our Latin and our Greek Etymologists. — ^With 
this race of Enquirers the whole world of Human Speech is- a Latin and a Greek world, 
and it is marvellous to observe, by what a great school of disciples these teachers are sur- 
rounded. — It is indeed marvellous to observe, with what complacency and confidence we 
all look on the hard earned pittance of our little Latin and our less Greek, as on rich and 
ample stores, which are alone abundant for all our necessities and competent for all our 
purposes, through the whole compass of Human Knowledge, whatever we may project, 
and whatever we may pursue.— -It should seem too, as if in the process of learning these 
Languages we had endeavoured to solve one of the most difficult problems, which has ever 
been proposed in the doctrine of Maximums and Minimumsy — ^'The acquisition of the ieast 
* possible knowledge by the greatest possible labour.' — ^There are few of us, I imagine, who 
are not able to testify from their own experience, that no problem has been ever more 
felicitously solved in theory, or more efficiently produced into practice. Wherever we 
turn our eyes, the effects of this process are always visible and always the same. 

The maxims, which I have above delivered on the Affinity of Languages, will shew us, 
that in the composition of a Dictionary in which the author presumes to decide on the 
derivation of words, no project can be more idle, than the attempt to confine this 
operation within the limits of the peculiar Language, which is the object of enquiry. In 
our Greek. Vocabularies, as the compilation of Hederic, &c. &c. the humble Philologist 
has soon arrived at the termination of his labours, as they relate to the derivations which are 
more immediately connected with the genius of the Language. He will readily discover 
the composition of some words from known particles, and the formation of others by 
established analogies ; but beyond these limits all is obscurity and confusion. If the lively 
Greek, the speaker and the writer of the Language, were perchance capricious — ^negligent 
or forgetful ;— if in expressing portions of a similar idea, he sometimes recorded his feel- 
ings under the symbol x0, KB, and again under the form of x/?, CAB^ our Philologists are at 
once lost and confounded in their enquiries. This shade of a shade of difference (if 
I may so express it) is to th^m the Wall of Semiramis ; through which no powers of mind 
can penetrate — ^which no force of intellect can break down. The kindred words, which 
the same ideas have produced, become at once remote and distant from each other, aa 
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creatures of anodxer world ; and all traces of their affinity are for ever obliterated. Even 
the change in the symbol of a breathing is able to derange the system of our Lexico- 
graphers ; and the devices of their art grow feeble and inefficient before such formidable 
difficulties. In the writings of the Greek the idea of privation has been represented by 
the syttbol » : In his mouth it is a fleeting breathing ; and if perchance the recorder of 
this varying sound should unfortunately be no Etymologist — if he should forget or be 
ignorant, that his word was a compound formed from this privative breathing, which was 
commonly represented by this privative symbol a ; If, I say, he should think nothing 
about all this or care nothing about all this, and unwittingly record the breathing by f, «, i, 
V, ii, II, 01, (e, o, i, u, ai, ei, oi,) &c. &c. the word is again lost for ever to the Etymolo- 
gist: — ^It stands alone : — ^It is derived from nothing : — ^His aprivativa has disappeared, and 
«U his resources are exhausted. 

Though our Lexicographer is unable to see the things which do exist, he is singularly 
sagacious in discovering those which do not. He not only tells us from what source a word 
is really derived, but he likewise informs us from what source it ought to be derived. 
This precious idea exceeds all the specimens of his craft. For eyeryfiaure in Eso, (n^^,) 
&c. he has a verb in m, {£0) from which in his conception it ought to be derived. His 
system is built on the hypothesis, that a Greek never ventured to open his mouth, when 
he had occasion to express a future action by the analogy Eso, till he had perfecdy 
ascertained by the most diligent researches, that a verb in w, {Eo,) was already in 
existence, from which it ought to be derived. In what terms can I seriously reply to such 
an * infinite mock' as this ? It is true indeed that the Greeks talk in analogies, and it is 
equally certain that they cannot talk otherwise. It is true moreover, that a race of words is 
to be found in the Greek Language, in tvhich mt, (£0,) added to something signifies Ido^n 
action, and Esoy («^«r,) added to the same, means I shall do the action (^i^w, ^^^^tam) I 
as in our Language a race of words exists, in which a term in its simpler state denotes the 
present, I love, and with the addition of d or edf signifies the past, I bvfdg but do our 
children or do our men, when they are desirous of expressing a past action by the 
analogy of d or ed, stop to consider, whether a word is in existence, without the d or the 
sd, signifying the action in the present ? They think nothing — ^they know nothing about 
the relation of the past or the future to the present. The English and the Greeks know 
only or rather feel only, that they have been accustomed to Eso and to Ed, (if I may so 
express myself,) when they are desirous of denoting what Aej shall do, and what they have 
done. «And this is all which they think or know about the matter : — This is all the 
analogy, which operates on the minds of those who form Languages ; and a more potent 
analogy, conducting to a more consummate regularity, cannot well be imagined. If the 
Being, who is accustomed to Eso, when he wishes to denote some future action, is lik^ 
wise accustomed to Eo, when he expresses some action present, there will necessarily exist 
an abundant race of words, in which he will be found to Eso and to Eo on the same 
occasion, or in representing the same idea ^ and hence it is, that a race of words 
would be generated, in which the future is formed, as the Grammarians would tell us, 
frant the present, by changing Eo into Eso. With this process of formation in his head, 
the simple Grammarian is at once lost and confounded. Having established this 
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necessary dependance of the future on the presenti which his own jargon only has 
created ; he is not satisfied with the sa£r possession of a word m Eso, till he has discover- 
ed a verb in Eo^ from which it ought to be derived. 

In LangtwJges there are no anomalies — there eon be no anomalies. Man canftot 
attempt to eonrey an idea, unless the words are accommodated to some orderti^fbrm- 
— or analogy, which before existed. The Language of our children, in en4eavouring to 
express their meaning, is construoted on the most scrupulous laws of the more general 
analogy ; and if they are wrong, as we sfaonM call it, that is, if they offmd against the 
common usage of the Language, it is in diose cases, where a less general analogy hsis 
operated in pit>dscing a race of words, which are not yet so familiar to their knowle^. 
I do not say that insulated words may not be found in every Language, which we shall be 
unable to refer to any existing analogy \ but these are the effiscta of change and accident, 
about whteh the speaker is equally indiffecent, as he was about the existence of these 
aftatogies. i must again repeat, that the Beings, who have formed and who utter Lan- 
guage, care nothing and think nothing about the anomalies or analogies, with which it may 
abound : — Still, however, those Beings do not and cannot utter Language without adopting 
wordS) whiclv are related to some analogy ; and the anomalies, which ave said to exist, aie 
eomfttionly those, v^ch are to be found oxdy in the maxims of the^Grammarian. Thus» in 
Greek, 0%^ and HytyKoi are both accommodated to the most familiar analogies of that Lan- 
guage. In the Oin', (OisOf) the speaker does what he has been accustomed to do in 
expressing somediing ftifure ^ and in the Hnyna^ ^Enrgigj)he has the same form, which he 
has been used to adopt, wh^ he oppresses a past action — the preceding e, (n,) add final ^ 
(«} ; and his terms are derived from a race of words, in which the sounds of OU or Ent 
prevail, signifying to iear-^^aiii &c. In short, diey belong to what, in the I«anguage of 
myliypothesis, are called the Elements ^S and ^NK, which the Reader will find discussed 
in the succeeding pageA (773» &c.) If, however, o»<w and Hm7k«, {Oi/o and Ernghay) are 
referred to the sotm sgititn, and called the Future and the Aorist of ♦i^, then indeed they* 
are truly anomalies. But this, we perceive^ is not an anomaly, for which the Greeks are 
answerable. They were totally unconscions^ of this system, and had formed these words 
according to the strict rules of an analogyi which was before impressed upon their minds. 
It is an anomaly, winch exists only, in the brain of the Grammarian, who has entangled 
himselff and others like himself, in the toils of his own gibberish. It is in learning this craft 
diat our poor boys are beaten to mummies by enraged Pedagogues ; atfd the precious days 
of youth are passing away, which can never again be recalled or repaired. 4^? may 
treat in the Language of ridioule the inanity of the jargon ; but emotions far different will 
be excited, when we reflect on the enormity of the abuse. . 
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The Writer, having shewn by a brief train of reasoning, illustrated by some examples 
that the same Element bears the same meaning ^ through all Languages, which a cer- 
*tain Afl^ity is acknowledged to pervade/ proceeds, lastly, to enquire, how this 
Fundammtal idea is to be discovered: — That is, whether it be probable, that any fa*, 
vourable circumstances exist in Languages, by which this Fundamental kUa can be 
ascertained with such success and effect, as to supply materials for the foundation of 
a System, not metaphysical, but practical and productive.-^For this purpose, it is 
necessary to discover, what may be the object or objects, which would probably 
seize on the mind of man, in suggesting ih^ first or prevailing ideas communicated by 
Language, which still continue to exert their influence, and are still felt af»d adknow*- 
ledgcd. — ^The Writer, supported by a view of the question a priori, which all would 
allow to a c-^rtain extent, and by acknowledged facts, most prominent and familiar, 
finally concludes, that the great object, to which we are indebted for the materials of 
Human Speech is the Earth, or, that The Fundamental idea ^ prevailing in Languages^ 
under different Elementary characters^ is to be found in Mr Earth, Soil,&c. &c., and 
the iMrims PropertiiSj AccidentSy and Operations attached to it, 

^SV^ have now advanced in the formation of our Theory to the com- 
prehensive conclusion, that the same Element bears the same meanings 
through all Languages, among which a certain affinity has been 
acknowledged to exist ; and as no bounds have been yet assigned to 
this affinity, it is not improbable, thac there is no Language, now 
spoken on the face of the Globe, which is altogether removed from 
the sphere of its influence. This latter part of the position however 
forms no object in the question, which I am desirous to establish ; 
and I suggest it merely as an idea, which I consider to be probable 
only, from the imperfect state of the evidence, which has been ob- 
tained on a subject so difficult and neglected. No regular and authen- 
tic information has been yet communicated on many forms of Speech, 
which are spoken by nations called Barbarous : and when we cast 
our eyes over the attempts which have been made to afford us in- 
formation on this point; we are unable to decide, whether the speakei^ 

or 
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or the recorders of these forms of Speech were best qualified to con- 
vey ideas, or most enlightened in the Theory of Languages. Such strong 
and striking facts however have occasionally been produced, relating 
to the universal operation of this affinity, that we should find it dif- 
ficult to fix on any portion of the Globe, from which its influence can 
be affirmed to be wholly caicluded. But whatever may be thought on 
this point, it forms no part of the object, which I am anxious to as- 
certain in the discussions of the present Work. Abundant labour 
will remain upon our handsy if we should endeavour to prove to a 
certain extent, by due and sufficient evidence, that the same Element 
hears the same meaning in all those Languages, which are best known 
and understood ; and which are acknowledged to be related to each 
other by the various writers, who have been employed in the investiga- 
tion of such subjects. 

There is yet however another material question, which remains 
to be examined, before we are enabled to form any well-founded 
opinion, that our Theory can be applied to those purposes of utility, 
which are intended to be accomplished in the formation of a general 
System. It is now our business to enquire, Hotv this Fundamental 
idea, thus pervading the Elements of Human Speech, is to be dis- 
covered, and whether it is probable, that such a discovery will ever 
be pursued with any considerable effect in the arrangements of Lan- 
guage. This indeed is a most important part of our enquiry, as all 
our labours in ascertaining the Elementary forms, under which affini- 
ties must exist, if they exist at all ; and the probability, that the same 
forms universally convey the same Fundamental idea, will be vain and 
unavailing, unless we have the means of discovering with some fa- 
cility and certainty, what that Fundamental idea is, and what are the 
great leading senses^ into which such an idea would naturally and 
readily pass. Now unless some favourable circumstances have ope- 
rated in the formation of Language, which may lead us to this dis* 
covery, and which may afterwards assist us in applying that discovery 
with effect ; all our diligence and acuteness might be exerted in vain, 
when we attempt to pursue the devious though directed course of 
Human ideas through the mazes of the mind. 

Let 
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Let us now therefore apply ourselves to the consideration #f a 
question, about which M much unprofitable discussion has been ex- 
hibited. The Fannation ofLanguagej or the process, by which ideas 
have been impressed upon words in the composition of Human Speech. 
When I talk of the unprofitable state of this discussion, I do not refer 
to the falseness of any opinions, which may have been delivered on this 
subject, as they are either of such a nature, that we have no means of 
deciding, whether they are true or false ; or, if they are true, they are 
such trivial and unimportant truths, which have been perpetually said, 
and which belong only to a few words perpetually produced. Among 
all the Etymologists, the writers on the Theory of Language are the 
only personages of their race, who have never contributed, I might 
almost venture to assert, one single fact to the common stock belong- 
ing to the Art ; and certainly they have never added one single fact^ 
derived from the principles of their Theory, which is totally incapable 
either in their hands, or under the guidance of others, to advance 
a single step beyond its own limits in the discovery of any one affinity 
existing in Language. Let us endeavour then to find some principle, 
which shall extend through a wide sphere of action, and which shall 
exhibit its efficacy in known — intelligible and acknowledged exam- 
ples, under the familiar operations of Human Speech ; and which shall 
refer to some constant and powerful sources of impression, ever pre- 
sent-— ever visible, and ever felt. If our Principle or Theory is involved 
with any latent — obscure, or unintelligible impressions ; — if the causes 
or sources, to which we attribute such great effects, are not at this 
moment visible to all-*— intelligible to all — and operating on all ; we 
may be assured, that our Theory is indeed nothing but Theory, idle> 
empty, and inefficient ! either false or foolish— untrue or unprofitable. 

Under this spirit of enquiry let us open our eyes upon the world 
around us, and consider, what objects and actions are to be found, 
which would probably seize upon the mind of man, and supply the 
first and prevailing ideas, communicated by Language. When I talk, 
of the^V*^ ideas suggesting themselves to man, I am not referring to 
periods and conditions, about which we know nothing, and in the 
discussion of which we can be led only to barren— unproductive 
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n|||taphysical deductions, but to those first and predominating ideas, 
which would naturally be impressed wilh pMcuiiar effect in the Earlier 
periods of Society, so as to produce terms directly impregnated with 
their force, which still continue to exert their influence, upon the mind, 
though after a different mode, and which do in fact exhibit at this 
very moment, through the whole compass. of Language, the most 
strong and striking proofs of their effect, perpetually felt, and uni- 
versally acknowledged. I must again unequivocally press on the 
understanding of my Readers, that I look only to that stage or 
period of cause and effect, in the formation of Words, afi impreg- 
nated with ideas, when cav^e and effect may be so seen and Under- 
stood, as to become intelligible objects of discussion, and to lead 
us to the discovery of numerous facts in Language, respecting the 
relations of Words to each other, which were before totally un- 
known. In all subjects, a series of causes may be conceived or 
supposed, which shall operate in a corresponding series of efiiecti; 
and there is always a point, at which mere Theory commences, and 
where all is darkness and obscurity. With this stage in the series of 
causes and effects I have nothing to do. My thoughts are directed 
only to the discovery of some early or prevailing — predominating 
cause in the series of causes, by which Languages have been formed, 
which has impressed upon them their prevailing and predominating 
force ; and which, when once discovered by a probable train of rea- 
soning, supported by numerous — strong, and unequivocal facts, ac- 
knowledged by all to exist through the whole compass of Language, 
may be afterwards applied with facility and success to the discovery 
of innumerable other facts, which are now totally concealed and 
hidden from the view. 

Now where is the great object to be found, which, as we jmight 
naturally conceive, would first seize upon the mind of man, ami 
supply him with the prevailing ideas, conveyed by the sounds ©r 
words, which were uttered by the organs of speech ? Are we to look 
up to tjie Sun, the Mooriy or the Stars P Are we to regard the Ele- 
ments Air, Water, Fire, Wind, Rain, Thunder ^&:c. Where can we find, 
or where can we expect to find an agent sufficiently potent and pre- 
dominating 
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dominatiiig f^ a pwpode like tbis^ biit in that great object^ which is 
ever prescat with aa^ at all timest^t aod oa all occasfons^ on whiqb all 
othar objects^ capabte of being seen oc felt, cither actually exist, or 
e^ubit tbetr Ibrce and influencej which ia every period of Society 
perpetually presses on the attention of mam, as the scene of his ac- 
ttoBS and his necessitiiess^ and which in most periods engages his in< 
cessatnt care and solicttude^ as snpplying the indispensable means for 
Ins oomrisbment anl siipport. This great object, so interesting — ^so 
important, wbkji must neoesfiorily predomtoate oyer the mind of man*, 
is assuredly the EARTH. 

There is no one, I thinks who* wiU not instantly grant, that a more 
pranusiog aod productire object ibr the inateiials of Human Speech>. 
canmit be cmieei ved ; and there is no one» I ittaginej who would not. 
veBtorete decidb'i^/iriim, tiiat sxtdix an. object must necessarily havQ^ 
operated to a coosideralde extent ak leaot, is the jwmaikii of Lan.- 
guageSa All moreover know and adcnowledge, from e^wnples ever^ 
where visible^ that it has operated in the most strong and striking 
maoner> in supplying ideas, which might seem on the first view most 
rearate from the nature of the object ; and all surely will aUow^ that 
it faas probably operated in nwmero^s other instances, where the 
tSkxXs of its influence are mo longer visible. Whatever may be oiu: 
opiaions of the exteutj through which ttus influence has been spread; we 
shaU all, I think, concur to woader^i that thia idea has never been sug- 
gested, as capable at least of aflbrdtng a probable and promising source, 
for somwe portion of the materials, of v^hich Jianguages axe compqsed. 
Surdy no idea can be nM>fe probablei, tibna that the terms, which.. 
denote the EikRxu, Soii., &c., and tbose^ whicb express the operations . 
perfiMrmed oa it* surface, as Pl(mghing-^Marrawing-^l)igging, Sec. 
would belong to each other; and yet even this has not been seen ; but 
bef)e> as iui othec caaes^ such terms appeared to be insulated and sepa-^ 
nted horn each other. We sbsdl not: wonder, that words containing 
metaphorical allusionsj derived from the safoe &Qurce« have not been 
undoBtood ; though the process^ by which these aUu&i€>9s are con- 
ductedi is distinctly visible in acknowledged and. familiar examples. 

It wall al^ onoe be directly seen» haw favomable this hypothesis i& 

i to 
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to the formation of a System, and how all the ideas, whidi I have 
before suggested oh the Theory of Languages, co-operate to the same 
ehd. We perceive, how the process of investigating the relations of 
Language, which before might seem to be involved in inexplicable 
intricacy, becomes bounded — distinct, and defined. With the Earth, 
its Accidents and Operations we are well acquainted ; and when we 
have duly studied the pecuHar habits of the Human Mind in the mode 
of considering this object and its appendages, from known and acknow- 
ledged examples, we shall then be enabled to understand the familiar 
process, which is passing in Language, and to detect its influence in 
other examples, where the original idea is no longer visible. We shall 
now understand, from a review of the conclusions before produced, 
that our labours are directed only to the study of mie great Universal 
Language; which is itself derived from one great Umversal object, — 
*ver present-— ever visible, and perpetually pressing on the attention 
of man. We see, how every part of the hypothesis, forming our 
System, supports and confirms its own conclusions. If Languages, 
existing in times and places so remote, are at this moment so inti- 
mately connected with each other, as to have arisen from (me Uni^ 
versal Language, it may be well imagined, that the same potent 
cause must have operated in preserving the Language, which it ori- 
ginally formed. Whatever hypothesis we may have for the existence 
of kindred Languages spread over the face of the globe ; we all allow, 
that they are now, and have been, through a long period of time, re- 
mote and separated from each other ; and we may reasonably conjec- 
ture, that their affinity could not have remained in so perfect a state, 
unless the same constant cause had been perpetually employed in pre** 
serving the relations of that compages, which it originally formed^ 
As we proceed forward in these discussions, we sh^^ll discover in each 
pecufiar Language this secondary process engrafted on the Original 
Elementary stock ; and we shall perceive a series of nevv senses pro-t 
ceeding from the same Fundamental idea. Thus each Language will 
exhibit the Elements, containing the same FundaTnental nation, under 
varieties of meaning, peculiar to itself; and hence we shall understand, 
how each Language, under one point of view, may be considered as 

itself 
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itself directly fbrmed from; the sameobject^.in a manner distinct from 
the process belonging to the Univenal' Language, of which it i&. 
a Dialect. Thus each Language may be considered as indebted for 
the various turns of meanings annexed to the words which it contains^., 
to the operation of its own powers, if I may so express it ; but it is 
still recognised to be a kindred portion of the same Universal Lan^ 
guage, because the same Elements are employed to convey the same^ 
fundamental idea, under all the properties of the general affinity. 
The process, by which these operations are performed, cannot well 
be understood, till a great series of Facts shall haye. parsed before our. 
view. 

In a future page I shall detail, in a brief narrative, some of the* 
various ideas, which we may conceive to have been derived from the 
Earth ; and I shall shew by some acknowledged examples, how the 
mind is accustomed to regard that object We shall at once however 
see, how this Fundamental idea of the Earth would naturally resolve 
itself into various other ideas, suggested by that object, which may 
then be considered as Fundamental ideas, pervading large and distinct 
Classes of Words. Each of these secondary Fundamental ideqs, if 
I may so call them, might then branch out into other notions, 
which « might again become Fundamental notions to their respective 
Classes. All this may be arranged with due accuracy and perspi- 
cuity, without embarrassment cAr confusion; and in such an ar* 
rangement we should at once see the general affinity, which connects 
the whole, and the peculiar relations, by which the various parts are 
distinguished from each other. We shall readily understand,, what 
an abundant source of ideas the Earth, would supply, if we contem- 
plate only in a superficial manner the most familiar and apparent of the 
Accidents — Operations — Properties, &c., which are attached to it, and 
which would most probably furnish Language with the very terms 
conveying these ideas. 

Among the Accidents — Operations — Properties, &c. &c., attached 
to the Earth are those belonging to the action of Stirring it up — 
Scratching it up — Tearing it up^-^RauHng it up — Scraping — Grating 
upon it. Sec, with various d^rees of Agitation — Commotion — Noise^ 

&c* 
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&€. ; And in varioM modes asMl manners, by the fiaet— ^hands-HiMtm- 
tuefits of men. Sec — by the ^Kt'->^iioQts— claws of anknals, &c.— by 
wind — water, Soc.-^ Digging-^ Phagkh^ — Harrowing — RaJdf^— 
Treading — StAmping -^Stepping ^Widkmg — Drawing —Dragging^ 
&c. &c., as likewise those expressing ^bic various ol^ects to be found 
on or under its surface^ with tlieir sMate — fbrm-^-ooosistCBcy^&apas 
Dirt, Dusty Mm?, Mmk, MaM, Mmllmi,SUme. Sand, Grit^Sml, Oa^, 
Chalk, Slime, Sb/i, SluA, Ood, Clump, Lump, Glebe, Globe, Bog, 
Podge, Pmdge, Puddle, Bmgk, SmooA, Hm^d, Solid, Soft, Wet^ Dry, 
Moist, <&€.&€• We should, i thinks on the £rst view of the ques- 
tion, be disposed to believe, that the words, which express objects 
and actions^ such as I have enumerated, wouU be derived firom the 
£iiRTii% Now I ^faall prove in the progress of my Work, that the 
"^^ery terms, which I ham adopted in the above explanation, do 
actually belong to a gieat Race of words, denoting the Earth, Soil, 
>&c. and its Accidents, &c. each to its pecoliar class, according to the 
laws, which I have laid down Kspectiqg the Cognate Consonants. 
Thus, Harrow, .Hams Rout, Rough, Rasx, belong to the Element 
""R, R^C, D, &c. to Ero, <£imk/) Earth, aSi^tz, (ital.) &;c. Taan^, 
DRy, Drieic^, DRtig*, belong to Terro, (Lat.) Tir, Daiab, (Celt.) under 
the Element C, &;c.}R}e, &c. b, &c« to which we must add Scao^, 
Qwxte, Grs/» SoRaj>«, &c« &c«-«-Mud» Muck, Moist, Mass^ belong to 
each other, tinder the Elemcfit Ml>.--Mouu>» Mullocx;, &c. bdnqg 
directly to the Element ML. Soii.,Souifn><Lat.)SoLii>>SaLiMM(,C&ay« 
Chalk, Cijody ^iMsh, %ume, ^uop, Curnip, Imu^, GLebe, Gu9be, &c. 
belong to the Element C, D, &c. }L}c, n, &a b, jf, &c. Bog, Fudge, 
FoDGE, FxTPB^ to B}C, &C. to Pedou, (IledoF, Solum,) Boneff, (Oemu) 
&c. &c. Stone, Sahis &c, to the Element C, &c.|N, and to KoHtf, 
{Viopt^,) CosNtfin, (Lat.) &c., and so of the rest As Har^ bdongs 
to Earth, nnder'one El^tnent, so does Durim bdong to Daiar, and 
Solid, Solm^, (Lat.) to Soluhi^ under other Elementary cha- 
TRCters. 

Before I proceed fnriher in these discnssions it is of the h%best 
importance, that all misconceptions on the nature of my hypothesis 
should be removed from the mind, arising either from the inadequate 

mode. 
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mode^ in w&ich I have unfeided my subject, or firom tibat peculiar 
state of Language kselC which presents even to the most dextrous 
and adroit a perpetual source of difficulty and embarrassment. The 
best and most precious of the gifb, which reason has bestowed on 
man, is assuredly the Acuity of Language; yet even this precious 
gift is subject to the universal lot of all the good, which he possesses^ 
4md is oftentimes attended with a portion of evil, which dimimshes 
or defeats the purposes of the possession* We are but little aware of 
the great extents through which the evils of Language have operate(^ 
by the forms of it^ construction, in perverting the opinions of man* 
Jcind ; nor would it be easy to enumerate the various sources of de* 
caption, which are inherent in the natune of cultivated Speech* Some 
of these sources are indeed sufficiently visible and understood; but 
others are so subtle — so latent and remote;, that tbey escape &x>m our 
detection, and are deeply enveloped under that mysterious web, which 
Laaguage has spread over her owa operations. It has unfortunately 
happened too for Chose enqukers^ who have devoted themselves to the 
study of Human Speech, that Language never exhibits the imperfection 
of its nature under 60 embarrassing a form, as when it endeavours to 
unravel its own powers, and to describe its own processes. In the 
construction of cultivated Speed), the distinctions formed by the 
various parts, into whidi it has been separated, thoygh performiqg 
in their general application the most useful and important purposes^ 
present oftentimes a great impediment to the progress of our idea3^ 
and the justness of our conceptions. In the distinction formed by 
those parts, to which Grammarians have affixed the name of Noun 
and Ferb a great barrier is erected, and we pass wkh difficulty frona 
an o^ect to action — from matter to motwn-^or, if I may so say, from 
death to /i^, though the mind does not always separate these states 
in viewing the object itself We may learn this, if we will endeavour 
to free our minds ^m the incumbranoes of Laqgu^e ; and we do 
actually know this to be a fact from the most familiar practice appa- 
rent m4ts construction, where we &nd, that the O^Wand the Actum^ 
anaexed to it, frequently exist in the same word;; or according to the 
artifice of cultivated -Speech in the same word, under some xi^iinute 

variation 
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variation of form — adjunct^ &c., as The Bowl — ^To Bowl, &c.— 
A Bum, To Burti—A Brush, To Brush— A Crack, To Crack-^ 
Mud, To Mud — Slush, To Stush, &c. &c. Again, in expressing 
the same object or same species of object, the mind may be led into 
error by adopting words> representing either the particular or the 
general idea. 

These observations will be illustrated by the case before us ; and 
the developement of these possible errors may perhaps most contri- 
bute to unfold the nature of my hypothesis, and to distinguish that 
w^hich I do mean, from that which I do not mean. When I state in 
my hypothesis, that the Words, of which Languages are composed, are 
derived from The Earth ; and when in speaking of Words, appearing 
under the Element '^R, ^RT, &c. I say, that such words are derived 
from The Earth, &c. &c., there are various modes, in which the mind 
may be led into error, not so much from the fault of the writer, as 
from the nature of Language itself. In the word Earth, standing 
alone, we see the idea of the material substance Dirt, on which we 
tread — which, we stir up with our feet — ^instruments, &c. ; but in 
the expression TTie Earth, we have an abstract idea, ui which its 
material parts and attributes, though not altogether hidden, are yet 
removed from our view. I adopts however, this latter expression T^e 
Earth, not because it really expresses my conceptions in a manner 
most accordant with the nature of the subject, but because it is an 
expression best accommodated to the Language of those, to whom 
these discussions are directed. Under one sense of the expression 
indeed, it is sufficiently precise ; and if the Reader should understand 
by it, that the Words in Language are derived from the Objects and 
Actions existing in that Spot, which under the present forms of our 
mother tongue we are accustomed to call The Earth, my meaning will 
be justly conceived, and my purpose has been duly answered by the 
adoption of the expression: I well know however, that such abstract 
modes of speaking have often led into the greatest deliisions even on 
the most important occasions ; and I may expect, what indeed I have 
myself felt, that they would exert their influence on a subject like 
this, removed as it is from our faihiliar habits of contemplation. We 

cannot 
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cannot help considering the term used in this abstract sense, as* itself 
the sok or superior agent in the process, which we describe; and 
I have been induced myself to refer other words to such g^ieral 
terms, not indeed subdued by this delusion, but certainly acting under 
its influence, or accommodating myself to preconceived notions, which 
arise from the accidents of Language. Thus I have said, that Boo^ 
Pudge, Puddle belong to P£D<m» (IlcSov, Solum,) and Bouen^ (Germ.) 
as if these two terms, because by the accidents of Language they 
happened to be used in a sense more abstracted, were invested with 
some superior privileges, by which they were intitled to have other 
words referred to them, as to a source or origin. The Reader is not 
to suppose, that I can have any meaning of this kind ; and he must 
diligently remember, that when any similar modes of speaking are 
adopted, it is meant only, that the words said to belong to a general 
term, such as Pedou, (IleSoi/,) are derived fix)m the Ob;ect expressed by 
a certain word belonging to the same race, under the form Pedo^, 
(IlcSaj/.) Under another point of view Pedou, (IleSoi/,) might be con- 
sidered as the most improper word to be introduced as an example, 
from the. very circumstance, that it is used in a more abstract sense; 
and therefore more remote from the original idea, which was that of 
a Material substance, as Pudge, existing on the object expressed by 
this general term. Thus, when in speaking of the Element ^R, ^RT, 
&c., I say, that words under that form are derived from Era, (Eoa,) 
Earth, I do not mean, that such words are derived from the very 
terms themselves Era and Earth, but that they are derived from the 
Spot^ which these terms express, and that these terras are themselves 
belonging to the same race of words. It must assuredly happen, 
that these very words, expressing such an object as the Era, (E^a,) 
Earth, &c- in the Greek and English Languages, will have terms in 
their respective Languages, which may be justly said to be directly 
derived from them. Each peculiar Language has indeed its own 
peculiar relations, which however are not frequently so marked and 
visible, as to afford unequivocal evidence, that such relations are 
exclusively derived from the operation of each Language. We see 
perpetually such striking examples of the common Affinity, that in 

general 
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general we should speak of terms as belonging to the whole mass of 
Languages, rather than as the exclusive and peculiar productions of 
each Language. Alt that we can do, and indeed all that is to be 
done, consists in ascertaining the generat affinity, and this I shalf 
perform, as I trust, with full evidence of the truth of my hypothesis. 
The particular process, by which the relations of words^ has been 
formed, is hidden from our view; and we are not to expect, that 
a chain of affinities can be exhibited, in which each Imk will be mi*» 
nutely and accurately* arranged. Indeed no such chain i» to be fovtiaiti 
as in the great operations, by whreh Languages have been formed 
words are not to be considered as derived from single wonfo, as in 
a eontinued ehain or series, but from a general impression of the force 
annexed to a Race of Words under the same Elementary soonds. 
That is^ the Words under the Elementary Character ^R, "^RT, &e. &e. 
may be said; under one mode of conceiving the matter, to be derived 
from the Etementary sound ^R, ^R}t, &c. wkh an Elementary sense. 
Thiere h another misconception Kkewise, inta which the mind 
iMcy fall, arising from a deficiency in cultivated Language, in which 
Matter and its Action are separated. I have said, that words are de- 
rived from The Earth or Earth, where I have been obliged to use^ 
a substantive, expressing only an object, as Dvrt, in- a dead, inactive- 
state; but if I had been permitted to apply this term, as a verb, * 1^ 
' Earth,' signifying 7b Stir up the Earth, as it is used in Pirovineial 
Language, and had said^, that Words derived from Earth and 
EARTHfng, a very difierent train of ideas would have been presented to 
the mind; We should have here seen, that the Agitation of the Earth 
Abided' one cause, from which Languages were derived; and this 
would have opened into a wide field of reflexion. We shall here be 
brought ta an ancient question, which has been so often and pertina- 
ciously discussed, whether Substantives or Ferbs first appeared in the 
formation of Language. Tor myself I cannot but dteclare, most 
unequivocally, that I am firmly enlisted under the party of the Verbs ; 
and tha I consider their claims to superior antiquity, as most decided 
and unquestionable. Wherever I turn my eyes I perceive, that the 
great materials for Language are ta be seen in Action — ^in Com^ 

motion 
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motion and Agitation^ &c. This is particulariy to be discovered in the 

consideration of the Element '^R, '^RT, &c., where we do not so much 

see the Era or Earth under the idea of i?mctive matter, but as 

EarW, Earth V, Stirred up, Raised up, Excited, Agitated, &c- &c. 

Wherever this sense is not visible, but where even a contrary sense is 

expressed, still I find, that the idea of Agitation was probably the 

original source, from which it was derived. Thus, then, I should say, 

that Language has received all its force from ideas, derived from the 

Matter, and the Action or Agitation of the Spot, on which we exist ; 

or, if I might be permitted so to express it, from Earth, ^xBrnivg or 

'Exmng — ^MuD, Mxji>mng — Slush, SiAJsiiing, &c. &c., or, as we might 

say in Latin, ' k Solo, Soucitando,' &c. &c. 

This mode of representing the question will perhaps be sufficiently 
understood ; and it may remove or prevent various misconceptions, 
which might be formed by those, who are wont to entangle themselves 
in the mazes of their own minds. I decide nothing in this statement 
of my hypothesis, on the degree of influence, which the Matter of the 
Earth, or its Action, under the names of Properties — Accidents or 
Operations, may have had in the production of words. I decide 
nothing on the peculiar species of Action , or the kind of Accidaits 
and Operations, by which this strong idea of Agitation, so visible in 
the formation of Language, was originally impressed. All the Acci- 
dents and Operations are so blended with each other, and are all so 
effective in producing and .preserving the same train of ideas ; that, 
under one point of view, it is impossible to distinguish one action 
from another. It must be remembered however, that as our en- 
quiries are directed to the discovery of facts, as they appear in the 
present state of Language, we may well imagine, that the terms re- 
lating to the Operations of the Ground, as performed by the labours 
of Agriculture in Digging — Ploughing — Ilarrouing, &c., would ex- 
hibit in the strongest point of view the general Elementary sense of 
Agitation, Commotion; and that they might justly be selected as im- 
portant terms, to which other words conveying a similar idea may 
be referred. We may justly place these words in the front of our 
discussions, as exhibiting in the strongest point of view the Element 

m tarif 
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tary seme, and as strongly operative in impressing — propagating and 
preserving the general Elementary idea, from whatever source that 
might have been originally derived, and whatever causes may co- 
operate in confirming and strengthening the impression. 

As my hypothesis relates solely to the discovery of facts, which 
are to be found in Language, as it is now presented to our view, I am 
totally unconcerned about any opinions, which refer to Language, 
before it appeared under the form of Language, or which deal only in 
the detail of a few terms, visible to all, and perpetually repeated by 
all, and which never have contributed nor ever can contribute to the 
discovery of a single fact, before hidden and unknown. I have no ob- 
jection therefore, as it concerns my hypothesis, to any opinions, which 
have been held on the Theory of Languages, if such positions can be 
called opinions, which, in truth, propose nothing, ^nd produce nothing. 
I have no objection to the idea, that Languages have been formed on 
the principle of Onomatoptma, which has been the perpetual theme of 
all Theorists on the nature of Human Speech. This may be true, and 
certain words may have been formed on the conception of the 
speaker, that the sound was an echo to the sense : Still, however, we 
shall never be able to ascertain, whether it be true or no ; and if it be 
true, it is a truth, which terminates in the words themselves, pro- 
duced as examples, and which is totally inadequate to the discovery 
of any other truth whatever. All the words, which have ever been 
produced as examples of this principle, do not amount probably to 
two hundred words; and here the knowledge and the efforts of our 
Theorists terminate. They have not discovered any clue, nor do they 
pretend to have discovered or even conceived any clue, by which 
they can advance a single step in the great Labyrinth of Language. 
No principle — no maxim has ever been proposed, under the guidance of 
which they can pass from these solitary terms, conveying a similar 
idea, into the World of Words, with all its infinite variety of pur- 
poses and meanings. It is not pretended by our Theorists, that these 
words perform any efficient part in Language, or are applied to any 
important objects ; nay it has not even entered into their conception, 
that the exhibition of this idea was of any consequence to the founda- 
tion 
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tion of their Theory, — and that their words, in order to be operative 
words, must necessarily be attended by these properties. It has 
never entered into their imagination, that it was necessary to intro- 
duce into their Theory that very point, on which alone every thing 
depended — by which alone it could assume even the appearance of 
a Theory — without which the proposition became absolute inanity, 
and as little relative to the performance of any efficient purpose in 
Language, as any other proposition whatever of any kind, and belong- 
ing to any subject, which they might have chosen to produce. 

Though the principle of Onomatopaeia, under the present view of 
the question, as supplying to Language only a few solitary and un- 
important words has no more to do with a System for conceiving the 
formation of Language, than any other Principle whatever, as of 
Gravity, Magnetism, &c. &c., which might have been proposed ; yet 
we shall at once see, that if we combine this idea with the Theory of 
the Earth, a new world is directly opened before us ; and a concep- 
tion, which was before totally barren and unproductive, becomes 
associated with an object, invested with the most ample powers, and 
pregnant with the most important consequences. We shall find, as 
we proceed in these discussions, that the words, which are supposed 
to be formed on the principle of Onomatopaeia, are directly connected 
with the Accidents — Operatiom, and Properties of the Earth, as 
Route, Stertere ; Rudo, &c. Rout, RuDera, (Lat.) &c. &c. ; Raclct, 
To Rake, and its kindred terms zz;Rootle, Rattle, Ruttle, Rustle, 
&c. ScRiETCH, Grate, Scratch, Grit; — Grunt — Groan, Grind, a 
Grindiw^ Noise, Ground, and so Hirrio, Harsh, Hoarse, &c., (see 
page 880 of this Work,) belong to Era, Earth, and their actions 
EARi77g, HARROwing", EARTHiVig", &c, Thus, then, if we should choose 
to advance into the regions of Theory, and to ask, whence it was, that 
the names for the part, on which we tread, &c., as Era, Earth, was 
annexed to the Elementary character ^R, I can have no objection to 
the hypothesis of any Theorist, who should suppose, that it was de- 
rived on the principle of Onomatopaeia, from the h-lRR-ing noise, 
made on its surface by Treading — Scratching — Grating, &c. and that 
the original idea annexed to the ERa, (Epa,) was that of the A-IRR-er. 

If 
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If this should be admitted, every thing will then be performed, which 
any order of Enquirers into the Mysteries of Language can expect to 
be atchiexed. We have fixed our station on a spot, full of hope and 
of promise, where the objects are all^ visible — ^known and familiar, 
and from which innumerable Facts in Language can be and will be 
produced. We have proceeded moreover still farther in our enquiries; 
and for the benefit of those, who are desirous of discovering, what 
they can probably never find, and which even if it could be found, 
would disclose nothing but itself, we have penetrated into the dark 
region of Theory, where any thing may be conceived, and nothing 
can be seen. It is from the Earth and the Earth only, that Lan- 
guage arises into existence — into full— efiective — embodied — material 
existence, if I may so say, or into that state, by which it is enabled 
to perform the functions of its being, under a visible^ — operative, and 
intelligible form ; whatever may have been the preceding processes of 
the mind, or the organs, by which it was originally associated with 
that spot. It is on the Earth and the Earth only, whatever may 
have been the first efforts of Human Utterance, that the Elementary 
sound '^R, the "airy nothing," has received a *' local habitation and 
*' a name." It is.firom the Earth, that the rude h-IRRing noise of 
the Animal, mimic or accidental, became instinct with those powers, 
by which the mind could operate in the formation of ideas, and 
vocal with those distinctive sounds, invested with meaning, of which 
I.»anguages are composed. 
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The Writer, having concluded, by a view of the question a priori, supported by certain 
facts, which all acknowledge to exist, that the Fundamental idea, prevailing in 
Language, under difFerent Elementary Characters, is to be found in the Earth, 
Soil, &c. and the various Accidents— Operations and Properties attached to it, 
proceeds to state in the briefest manner What these Elementary Characters an which 
denote the Earth, &c. and to detail Some of the aclnowledged facts^ relating 
to the influence of the EartH on Language, which are perpetually visiile. The 
Writer gives a concise statement of the varic^us ideas, which we might conceive 
on the first view of the question, to be derived from that source.— -Observatioat 
arising from a view of the whole subject.-^The conclusion of the Preliminary 
Dissertation. 

In the preceding division of this Section, I have concluded that 
the Earth is the great object, which has supplied the mateii^s of 
Language ; or that The Fundamental idea prevailing in hanguages^ 
under different Elementary characters is to be found in the Earth^ 
Soil, &c. &c, and the various Accidents, Operations and Properties 
attached to it. This conclusion is supported by the probability of 
the idea, a priori \ and likewise by the acknowledged and familiar 
facts, abounding in Language, in which the operations of this cause 
are unequivocally exhibited. I shall now proceed to state after the 
most concise ^ manner, The different Elementary Characters, under 
which the Earth with its Accidents, &c. has been represented: and 
I shall likewise give a very Brief detail of* some familiar examples, 
which have been acknowledged to be derived from the Earth and its 
Accidents, &c. &c. Though these instances are known and familiar 
to all ; yet the observations, with which they will be accompanied, 
may serve to place them in a new point of view; and the reader 

may 
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may at once understand, how a series of facts, with which he is 
most conversant, confirms in the strongest manner the principles of 
the hypothesis, which has now for the first time passed before his 
mind. 

Our attention is first directed to the Elementary Character, which 
forms the subject of inquiry in the present VoUime — the 
Element '^R, "^R^ c, &c. b, &c. l, n, &c. belonging to the Ena, 
(Ejoa,) Earth, Arvwwi, &c. In this volume I shall consider likewise 
the Elementary form '^C, ^D, &c. belonging to Esxia (Eo-na), &c. 
because the '^R is intimately connected with the class C, D, &c. 
though they may be regarded as constituting separate Elementary 
Characters; as I have sufficiently shewn in a former page (35, &c.) 
The other Elementary Characters will form the subject of discussion in 
ftiture volumes of my Work. — I have shewn in the present volume, 
that the form ^NK, &c, is attached to the Element '^GG, &c., or G, 
and I have produced some of the words, belonging to it, as Hank, 
Hand, &c. which fully express the sense of the Element. — When it 
denotes Being, as in Aner, {hvnpi) Unm«, One, &c., it either signifies 
the strong powerful personage — the Hank^t, or what is One, an 
Individual, from being Hk^Ked In, as it were, separate and distinct 
from others. 

The Element B, F, P, V, W,} R,| c, &c. b, &c. l, n, will supply, 
a separate discussion. The Greek Bor=Boro5, (Bo/t)/3o^os, Limus, 
Coenum) from which Barbaroi/^ is derived, where the BR is doubled, 
in order to express the idea more strongly, and Phuro, ((pvpo), Misceo, 
Commisceo Foedo,) will shew us the sense of the Element. In Arabic 
and Persian -i BR is the Earth, &c. &c. In Welsh Bro is a Region, 
Country. — ^The English Bear — the Latin and Greek Fero, Phero, 
(Oepco,) to which we may add Parzo, Paro, to prePwiE, the Hebrew 
K12 BRA, To Create, Produce, " In the beginning God Created,'* &c. 
will shew us, how concordant Languages are in the Elementary sense. 
Let us mark the Pro in VRoduce, which brings us to a great Race of 
words. Pro, (Jlpo), Prl^, Fore, ToRth, &c. &c. which mean nothing, 
but to Stir up. To BRing or Cast YoRth the Bor or Dirt. We see in 

Bear 
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Bear, BRing-, HuKDen, BiRfh, Sec, how accretions attach themselves 
to the Elementary form BR. 

The Element M I R,} c, &c. b, &c. l, n will be examined in a 
separate part of my Work; though it is often connected with the 
form BR. The terms Mire, (Eng.) MekcUi, MAnga, (Lat.) MERgel, 
(Fr.) Mar/, (Eng.), &c. &c., will fully shew us the sense of the 
Element. In FoR-mica and MuR-me.r, (Mvpfiri^,) we see how the 
forms FR and MR are sometimes connected with each other. In Mur- 
MuR, Mur-Muro, (Lat.) Mor-Muro, {Mopfivpu),) we have the 
Element doubled, as in Bor-Bor-(w, Bok-Bok-uzo, {Bopfiopo^, 
Coenum, Bopfiopv^w). To the Element MR belong, we see, those im- 
portant terms MoRior, which literally means To be reduced to Mire, 
MoRialis, Mortal, &c. This Elementary form will shew us, how 
fyhter may be derived from the Earth, &c. — ^The Latin Mare is 
attached to the idea of the place full of Mire, as we plainly see in the 
parallel English term Mear Mere (Sax.), " A Mere, Palus, Lacus,*' 
as Lye explains the Saxon word. — I scarcely can recollect any term, 
which shews us more fully the humble source, from which Languages 
are derived, and the union of Languages, than a word, which now 
passes before my view. — The term Maroarit^^, (Mapyapirfi^,) 
Margarita,) the Pearl, is supposed to be of Greek origin, and perhaps 
the frequency of the word in modem Languages may be attributed to 
this source. In French and in English it is the name of a woman, 
and in the former Language it means a Daisy. Yet this word is a 
Saxon compound, and signifies nothing but Mear-Grit, the Grit — 
Grout or Dirt of the Mear or Sea, '* The Pearl in the foul Oyster.'' 
In Lye a term, in the same column with Mere is "Mere-Gto/, 
Margarita." Through the whole compass of Language MR signifies, 
what is Great, lllustrimis, &c. and hence we have Homer, Maro, 
Emir, Impero, Emperor, our surname Moore, &c., which signified 
originally the Raised or Abundant Heap of Mire. In our compa- 
rative More, which will remind us of the Greek Murmw, (Mi//»tos,) we 
see more strongly the idea of Abundance, as it might be of a confused 
heap of Mire. Hence the German Scholars will understand, why 
Mar signifies, according to Wachter, " Princeps, Dominus, &c. et 

" Mollis, 
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" Mollis ;•• i. e. the soft Mire— Stuff. The term Great, with its 
parallel term Gross, belongs to Grit, Grout, &c., for the same reason. 
I have opened a world of secrets indeed to the mind of the Reader, 
when I have informed him, that wherever he sees an MR, he finds 
nothing but the Fundamental idea of Mire. 

A very important race of words is supplied b}'^ that Element, 
where the ^R is preceded by the Class C, D, &c., and succeeded by its 
ordinary attendants, as explained in a former page. This Element 
we may represent by C, D, &c.|R]c, &c. b, &c. l, n. We shall 
instantly recollect, as belonging to this Element the Latin Terra, 
with its parallels produced by Lhuyd, Tir, Daiar, Dor, &c. I dare 
not venture to entangle myself in this great Race of words ; yet we 
shall readily call to memory the following terms, Tero, (Lat.) Teiro, 
Truo, {Tetpu), Tpvto, Tero,) Tire, «Tir, Tar-Tar, Tar-Tar-us, Dir/, 
TiRegs, (Eng.) TRM.r, (Tpv^j) Stzrcus, SoRdes, (Lat.) Dnaiv, DRog, 
TRaho, TRead, TROt, TRack, Trocc, &c. &c. Gore, Core, GROurid, 
(Eng.) Sror, (SKaijO, Stercus,) ScoRia, (Lat.) CRUor, (Lat.) Gru, 
{Tpv, Quicquid minimum est, Sordes, &c.) Saroo, Korco, (Zapoto, 
Kopewf Verro,) Sarrm?, SxRculum, (Lat.) Sore, Score, Scar, GriV, 
QROuf, GRflfe, ScRatch, Gruzc, CRates, (Lat.) To Carc? wool, &c. 
ScRuta, ScRutor; and the terms for Noise, Cr^, Jarr, JARgon, CROck^ 
CRoak, CRcak, GRate, SuRick, ScRiefch, Geruo, Kerusso, {rtjpvw, 
Sono, Kfipva-a-to, Praeconio promulgo,) Garrio, QuERor, Corwix, 
CoRvus, KoRox, (Ko/oa^,) KrIzo, (Kpi^u),) Truzo, TRtzo, {Tpv^to, 
Tpi^Wy) SrRideo, &c. &c. If we should consider the R, as supplying 
the original Elementary character, from which these various forms 
are derived, the whole might be represented by C, &c. B, &;c.|R|c, 
&c. B, &c. L, N, &c. 

When the letters of the Class G, D, &c. are joined with each other, 
we have the form C, D, &c.|C, D, &c. The Latin Caco with its 
parallels under such various forms, as Chezo, (Xe^io,) the Gernlan 
ScHiEsse?/, &c. &c. vrill shew us, how the idea of Filth and Dirt 
belongs to this Element. Hence we have the Greek Kako^, (Ka^os, 
Malus) ; and hence likewise, remote as they may seem, the English 

Cake, 



Cak;£, Cook and Cqouq, &^. Cogu&r^ glebas *• The Ef^li$h Cut 
with the term/5 of Di$per^ifm—-Jgi^ion^ ^c. X^cio, (Lat-) Sflj^-r 
8HQoq'--TSjaATT«9--r-ScATTJ|9i, ^C- ai^^ ^V par^lel;^ ^?^99f Spip^, 
Sxi^o, S^oo, S;s<MfO, Sfj^Do^ (?wS<«'^ Siciiji^o, %^ftf^ ?/catci», Sfiar^^ 
^K$S4^at^ Dissipoj ^.} wUt lead us through a wij^ inhere ip, discov^T 
tug tho sense of %hfs raice of ^prds^ wl^ch ^long to the action o^ the 
Soe, ^c. the Plovgfa-shar^ io Sfirring up^ ^< Ovound — ^the T^4 
SAucia vomerihus. I shevr (iv 6i5.9i) th^t th^ ^^> abciut whic^ we 
have heard so piuch, as pervading all Ii<»ngu4ge^ is n^othing bjut the 
HoUouf — Cut — the S^cata Terra; and that *Xo Sag^/ thp vprb, 
expresses the action of Cvimng this hoUow ofif — up. In Scptch, 
Seuch is a Furrow, a Small Ditch ; and Seuch, as a verh> me^n^ tq 
Cut or divide. In Spanish, SAcar means *^ To Clear, To Free, Tfo 
** puU or draw <nit,** which is the sense of opy wprd Suck, and 
SACHar, is " To turn the Ground with a hoe or dibWe," whp ce vc 
have the true idea : — Saco is a ** Sack, or bag for carrying or trans- 
^* porting any thing," ^nd ''Pillage, Plunder." — Under the form 
TG, DG, &c. we have Dig, Dcst, Dike^ Puca> (l^alt.) Duccre 

Fossam^ 



^ It is marvelloua to observe, how adroit bojs are in perceiving fesc^^ang^ which 
are c^nly tq be discovered by those of a riper age by a great effort of the understanding. If 
tl)9 Instructor^ of our Touth would introduce to the knowledge of their scholars the 
Elementary doctrine here unfolded, they would be amply rewarded in the instructions, 
which they in dieir turn would receive from their scholars on this subject. The mind of 
a boy, not sophisticated by much or injudicious instruction, \s precisely in the same state, 
;^ t|iaf of tjie inventors of Language ; and so convinced am I of the superior sagacity of 
this order <^ enquirers not niarred by age, or learning, as it is called, oi a subject of 
this kind, that I should most willingly apply to such an oracle, whenever any difficult ox 
doubtful point passed before my vi^sw. Though \ yt^ aly^^ys well aware, that Ca|(k 
1^99 derived from the idea of Dirt^ as in the phrase, <It is aU in a Caked state — 
<< A Cake of D^irt ; " yet I once, for the purpose of curiosity, told a boy, not nine years 
of age, whom I had before a little exercised in the doctrine of Elementary Language, that 
Cake belonged to the idea of Dirty and desired him to discover the reason, when he almost 
instantly replied, ^Because it is all of a Lump! It is scarcely possible to be belieyed, ex- 
cept by those, who have made the experii^A^t^ how much t^iis doctrine of Elementarjf 
Speech assists the mind and memory of the learner ^ catching and retaining the senses 
of Wotds, which belong to an unknown Language. 

n 
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Possam, To make a Dike; Bieere, Proferre Sermonem, To dravr 
forth words; Teicros, (Tci^off,) the Ditch, To Dight or TkesB Land; 
Teucho, (Tevxo, Paro,) DiKe/fo, (AciceWa, Ligo,) the instrument of 
DiGoing, &c. DiKO, (AiKoi^ Jacio>) To Digg, or Dash out — ^about^ &c. ; 
the German terms ZEVoen, or TSEVoen, To beget, Ziehen, or ZiEQhen^ 
** To draw, pull or Tuo»" which mean. To Dig, or Draw out,r 
proDvcere, will shew us, how the words under the forms SG, DG> 
fcecome united. Under the Dental sound Ta, Da, Tad, Dad, &c. we 
have the various terms for Father and Mother ^ which parade so many 
Languages, (p. 479 and 83S,> I shaH leave the Theorists to decide^ 
whether the Element DD, TD, &c. was derived firom this source. I 
can only observe, that the Element does not become efficient for 
tHe purposes of Language, till it has been referred to actions, which 
signify * To Dig up, or about the Dust, &c.' — ^the Teut— Deut, (the 
Terra,) (Wachter sub vocibus,) the Tethus, {TnOv^, n.TV,) D^B TIT, 
'*Mire, Mud, Clay,'' &c. 

The Class C, D, &c; with the Labials M, b, &e. succeeded some- 
times by the organical addition of the n: or l, as* C> D, &c.| m, b^ &c. I 
n /, forms another important Elementary Character. The Reader per- 
haps would in some cases best understand the mode, in which words^ 
beginning with diiSerent Letters of the Class C, D, &c. pass into^ 
each other, if I should consider the first Letter of the Radical as. 
expressed by difierent Letters of this Class, as TSCA, DSCA, &c, an* 
thus the Elementary Character would.be represented by TSCh, &c| m,. 
B, &c.| N, L. This process has been explained in a. former part of 
the present Dissertation (22, 23.)-^To this Radical belong Campus^ 
Chamai, (Ka/jiai,. Humi,) the Persian Zemi, Zemin, ((<«J (J^) 
aDAM, (Heb.) Red Earth, the Sclavonic terms SuMMe^, Zem/, (Russ.)^ 
Ch ThaMahis, X<f>afia\o^, Humilis, — Kube, (Kvfifi,) Crnele, T>Kvedon,, 
{j^airehov. Solum,) Stamp, Step, Jump, Steibo, (3>rei)3b, Calco,) Tupto, 
(Ti/TTTD,) ^e-TuMMAi, (t6 Tvfifiai,) DoupM^ (Aoi/^09,) •Dab, Daub^ 
Dub, Tap, Thump, Thumb, (Eng.) Txupanum, Tkbout, &c. — We 
see in Campus, how the form CM passes into CP. I have consi- 
dered in a former work, the force of the Element CP, &c., ia 
which I have shewn, that a great Race of words exists under this 

form* 
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form^ which signify ''To he Hollow — to contain— comprehend — 
•** infold — ^inclose," &c. &c. I have in general justly arranged the 
words which contain this notion, though I have not proceeded to 
the bottom of the question^ nor have I seen the more fundamental 
idea, from which this notion is derived, and by which it is con- 
nected ^ith other races of words, under the same Element not 
conveying the same sense. I ought to have stated my position after 
the following manner, and then every thing would have been per- 
formed, which the question would admit. The Elementary form CB, 
CF, &c., signifies " To be Hollow — ^to contain," &c. as derived from 
the Caiwp-m«, exCAY-attiSj the KxTetos, {Kairero^, Fossa,) the Ditch^ 
formed by the action of Digging , which under the same Elementary 
Character is sometimes expressed in Greek and English by Skap/o, 
(XicaTrrw, Fodio,) Sap, and Scoop. — ^To this action of Digging or 
Stirring up the Ground belong the terms expressing the idea of Stirring 
up or Passing over a surface, with various degrees of Violence-^ 
jlgitation, &c. as Shave, Shape, Sweep, — Shove, Shovel, Chop, &c. 
We ^ee at once, how Skep^, (LKeirTta, Immitto cum impetu,) 
attaches itself to Skap/o, (SicaTrrca.) * 

The 



* All these words were duly produced, in my former Work ; but they were not 
brought forward, as the important terms, which contained the prevailing Radical idea.—* 
Vfixen I was employed in the composition of this Work, I was perfectly aware, that 
the Eabth was the great agent, in supplying the materials of Language, and I there 
announced my design of considering the Elementary Character ^RT, &c. as denoting the 
Ea&th, in my next Volume ; but I did not then conceive, that this Fundamental idea 
could always be discovered^ under other Elements, with such precision and effect, as to 
form a regular arrangement of words, according to the same principle. I was contented 
therefore to have arrived at one stage, in the Theory of Language, and to have been 
enabled to discover the Fundamental notion, pervading a Class of words, which belonged 
to each other, though perhaps an idea still more Fimdamental might exists by which 
that Class could be connected with other Classes of words, under the same Elementi^ 
which conveyed different • notions. I had seen, in my former Work, that I possessed the 
means of forming a new System of Languages, in which the woids would be arranged in 
Classes, according to the true fundamental notion, pervading each Class; and I had 
seen moreover, that I should sometimes be fortunate enough to apply that ultimate 
general pervading ideaj still more Fundamental^ by winch ail the Classes would be con- 
nected 
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The cOiabination of the Class, C, D, &c. with N, followed some- 
times by the Letters of the same Class, with l sometinies appearing as 
the Tak Consonant, constitixtes another Elementary Character^ as C, 
t), &c.'] K'] c, D, &c, L. Among the Words of this Element we shall 
iliark the following, T?ioN, {Xdtov, Terra, &c.) 'Kok^, (Kbi/«, Pulvis,) 
XoiNOs, (Koiws,) &c. C<ENwm, CiNw, SRNrina, SaI^d, Stone, Shing/^s, 
CiKD^*, SiWt, &c. &c. CoiJNTY, Cotjuftry, Ttivm, the DN, &c. in 
the namefe of places, so universally prevailing, as X/on-DoN, &c. whidh 
Element is particularly visible and (Jistihdt in the Chinese Language, 
te TiE^, a fHeld,'CAN-T6if, Cw^hich is precisely the sarnie combinatioh 
as the FrenchCki^T6^)Pe-KiN, iVitfi-Km, fee— Stan, (Pers.) flinifo- 
SfAi^, '^c. 8fc. 'through =the whole compass of Language ; — ^Tttot^, 
<^3erhi.) JWkrf, Clay, Titnch, " Litura e calce, gypso, &c,*' as 
Wachter explains it; who in another article has Tunch, Tunica, 

though 



nected with eacli other.— I did not however venture to hope, that I should ever be 
enabled to form such a System as the pr^ent, which I have already Extended so fax and 
'so 'wide, and which aflFords, as I trust, such unequivocal testimonies of its efficiency 

and its extent. ^I certainly did not imagine, that I should ever be enabled at once to 

assume this Universal — Fundamental idea, this secret master-spring of the whole, 
zs' the 'first ptiriciple in my System, to 1»hich I could readily refer all the other parts in 
the machinery of Language. 

Though in my former Work the ^ords are in general justly arrangiri in the diie 

* order ; as belonging toeach other ; yet I hate sometimes mistaken the Mea, from which th^ 
'^are more immediately derived. I have supposed, that the Hand is an iigfent ^f some 
^ power in the formation of words, which longer ^xpefience induoes^ me to consider as ill 
' found^. There is another misconception IfkeSvise, appearing in this Work, wJiich it 
^hecomes me to acknowledge, and to correct. I 'have supposed, that in many words, 

beginning Vith SP, as Speed, 'flie BP is the ElementltyiMirt/ which is tiotso. The S is 

* generally an ofganical addition ta Ae P, arising sometimes fiwn a notion of Dhpersiw=^ 
AgitatibnjtcQ. connected with this sound, and the'l^Dis Ae'R^dical.— The Header will 
at once see,' that Ae mode, in which the artangeniirfnts of the pY*<*diiig Vohime were 
made, however just and precise they may liave-1)een, Hftfdef'oile point of View, is totally 

' Incompatible Witfi the form, which theWoHt' has -nbw is'dufned, and accot^dmg to which 
4t will "be continued.^! have thefrefore thought it 'iridfet ek'gedfeht^tbnsiderthe fermer 
-libbk is a Speciridn bhly oftfie Beiti^tarf dodttlhe, aiid tfce^prtsetarVdlufties arfdle wm- 
•%fticWnfen<'of a^tirk on Lang<iages,^in'\irhiet kU the>irts ^U- WaWitiffed accorfiug 
Kcrtte same System. 
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though he acknowkdges no relation between the two words TuNica 
and TuNCH, we now see, belong to the Tunch, the Clay ; just as we 
talk of giving things a Coating of Clay. Cbflrf belongs to the Element 
CD, under the same idea ; and Cloath is attached to Clod for a , 
similar reason. One single instance in this Element CN will be suf- 
ficient to shew, how senses most remote to the idea of C(ENUfn may 
belong to the lowly matter of Mud. Under the Element CN, &c., wq 
have a great Race of words, through the whole compass of Language 
relating to Men — the Families and Generations of Men — the illustrious 
Men — ^Powerful Beings, &c. — ^Names of Men, &c. &c. As King, &c. 
with its acknowledged parallels Cyng, Cyning, &c. (Sax.) Canning, 
&c. Keen, &c. ^^Kiks, AdKi^f, &c. Khan, (Eastern,) Cohen,, (Heb.) 
the Priest — the Arabic J ins, or the Genw, the Chinese Jin, a Man, 
Genm^, GENero, Gens, &c. (Lat.) Gi^omai, &c. &c. (Hi/o/Ltat,) Kin, 
Kii^D, Son, Kind, (Germ.) a Child, Infant, &c. &c. Now the origin 
of all these terms appears in the word Kind, a Species, Sort, or as we 
might espress it, Matter, Materials i A thing of the same Kind is a 
thing formed or consisting of the same Matter or Materials; and we 
all see, that Matter and Materials may belong to Mud. The idea of 
Kind, Sort, xiv Matter, is^pplied to a Person of an illustriaus Kind, as 
King, Cyning, &c. precisely as GENTL£»ia;^ and GEiserous, G^Nerosus, 
&c. are acknowledged to belong to 'Gekus. Through the whole 
compass of Language the' Element CN, &:fc. expresses Sort or &nd. 
The Arabic term will be sufficient for our purpose o*-^ Jins, 
which Mr. Richardson explains by "A:Geni«, species, Kikd, sort, 
" mode— A GEseraium, family, of the same stock. — Goods^ moveables 
"(any estate not in money,)" in which latter sense, we see the idea of 
'Hoinnehold Stuff, as we call it. The Sun with its parallels Sonne, 
(Germ.)j-*cc. has been acknowledged by some to belong to.the German 
'ScHosr, Fair, Tine, &c. SchbinIow, to Shine, &c. In the verb belong- 
ing to ScHON, we have the true idea, annexed to all those words. 
Witchter explains ScHONew by " Ornare, purgare, .policey mundum 
'^et tersum reddere, qudcunqne modo id fiat.'' Thesenseof Ptt^^^re, 
To Clear away Dirt, will shew us, that ScHON^n means ' To remove 
* iheC^SiSMm, Mud, or Dirt,' In an ancient version of St. IVIattbew, 

and 
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quoted by Wachter, the word is brought to its humble and original 
station, the Ground ; '* Besmon gacherit enti gaScnomt, Scopis nmn^ 
" datum et Purgatum." I have shewn (page 28,) that Sol belongs 
to CLear, Chean, CiMrus, &c., and that these words are derived from 
the idea ofCi^eaning off the Clay or Dirt. Thus, then, Son is an 
object of the same Kin — Kind, or Matter with another ; and the Sun 
is the Smmng — Clear — ^Fair object, from which Matter or Foid 
Matter is removed. Thus it is, be assured, my good Reader ! that 
Languages have been formed. • 

When the Labials precede the Class C, D, &c. with l sometimes 
following, we have the Elementary Characters M]C, D, &c. l, B, 
&C.JC, D, &c, l. Though the words in these Classes perpetually con- 
nect themselves with «ach other, yet I shall consider that Elementary 
Character, in which M is the first letter, separately from that, in 
which the other Labials are the first Radical Consonants. I shall do 
this, not only because the Words in both Classes are too abundant 
to be considered togedaer, but because the M seems to be somewhat 
distinguished from the other Labials, as I have before observed, (p. 18.) 
I shall open a great world of secrets indeed to the view of him, who 
ardently enquires into the mysteries of Language, when I inform 
him, that all the ideas annexed to the Elementary Character MD, &c. 
will be found in our term MUD* W^ shall in a moment call to 
mitM such words, which directly associate themselves with MUD, &c., 
as Muck, To Mute, Mist, MattetR, Mxreria, Macus^ (Lat.) Mix, 
Misceo, MiGnuOf (Mtyi/i/w,) Moist, Madco, Muooo, (Mi/Saw,) Massa, 
Mass, Mash, Mxcerate, MAcero, Masso, (Mao-o-o), Pinso, subigo,) &c. 
These words will almost lead us through the different ideas annexed " 
to the whole Element. The universality of the term Mud will be 
•understood, when we remember the name of ^Egypt, Mis^^JZam or 
MAsar, which we shall own to be justly called the Land of Mud ; and 
recollect moreover, that Sancoiwithon has made the first principle of 
all things to be Mot, which some, as he tells us, consider to be Mud. 
Bochart explains the doctrine thus: "In ipso operis exordio legas 
'*' statim initio rerum fliisse irvonv aepm ^o<pa>Zov^^ tenebrosi aeris spi- 
*' ritum, quem appellat Xao^ ^pefiwle^. — tSequitur ex conversione 
^' spiritus cum Chao emersisse Mwr, Mot ; id est, Limum aut a^uoscd 

" mixtionis 
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••* mixtionis puiredinem : Kai €k t^ avrov avfXTrXoKfi^ tov ^rrvevtiaro^ 
** eyevero MQT,. Toi/ro nve^ ^a<riv iKvVy Oi Ze vZartaSow fu^eta^ 
** €rri\lriu. — Kai €K ravrn^ cycvcro Traca CTropa KTiaew^, km yeveai^ 
" oXwu. Et hinc factum est omne creaturarum seminium et omnium 
" generatio.'^ {Geograph. Sac. lib.II. c. 2.) 

To this Deity Mot, or rather to this. Matter of Mud„ must be 
xeferred the Grecian Maia or Maj^i, the Mother of Mercury, who is 
perhaps quasi MACur; — the mystic personage among the Druids 
Math, ^* a mighty operator with the magic wand, who at the time 
" of the Deluge,, set the Elements at large," says Mr. Davies, {Mytho^ 
logy of the Druids y p. 451,) who has very justly described this per- 
sonage on another occasion^ to have been " the universal genius of 
*' nature, which discriminated all things,, according to their various* 
•* kinds, or species — the same perhaps as the Mexh of the ^Egyptians,, 
" and the Miyr^?/' Metw, " of the Orphic Bards, which was of all 
*' hindsy and the author of all things. — Kiw MtiTi^ wptoro^ yepertop 
" Orph. Frag." {Celtic Researches, p. 285.) There is another mystic 
personage among the Druids, of the same family, called Amath-oo/i,. 
which Mr. Davies has derived from Math, " Kind, species, and honi^ 
** to discriminate." To tliese terms belong the well-known Deities 
BuDDA and Amiba. If the modern Greeks were required to write 
BuoDA^ it wbuld appear under the form Mbudda. The Fo of the 
Chinese is acknowledged to be the Fod or Bvddi^ of the Eastern 
world, and the Mercury of the Greeks. The Chinese Language 
differs in nothing from all other Languages but in this particular, 
that in general it does not adopt the second Letter of the Radical, 
which other nations possess ; and hence they are reduced to such vile 
shifts, as explaining their meaning by a still viler character, made 
with their hands, &c., or by singing, in order to distinguish their Fo, 
Fa,&c. from each other ; all which distinctions other nations effect by 
the addition of the Letters in the Class C> D, &c., as Fon, Budda, &c. 
Sometimes however it is retained, and hence the Deity is called 
PooTA, Amida, Omeeto, &c. a passage in Mr. Barrow*s Travels into 
China is. so applicable to this point, that I cannot forbear producing 
it. *' The BupHA. of the Hindus was the son of Maya, and one oi 

^ his 
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^' bis epithets is Amita. The Fi» of China was the son ofMo-ya, and 
** one of his epithets is Om-e-to; and in Japan^ whose natives are of 
'^ Qiinese origin, the same god Fb is wwshipped under the name of 
*' Amida. I could neither collect from any of the Chinese what the 
** literal meaning was of Om-e-to, nor could I decypher the charac- 
*' ters under which it was written/* &c. (p. 468.) The same writer 
observes in another place, that the priests of Fo or Budha, ** live in a 
'' state^ of celibacy in large convents or temples, which the Chinese call 
** Poo-ta-lCf evidently derived from BuDHA-Laya,, or habitation of 
** BuDHA, this name being adopted by the Tartars, which the Chinese 
** have been under the necessity of following as nearly as their oi^ns 
*' of speech would permit/* (p. 469.) The Budha or Pota La or 
Laya is literally the Layer of Budha — the place where Budha 
Lies or Laj/s, or is situated. The Chinese in most cases and the 
Hindoos in this case, have done precisely with the Element LG, to 
Lie, Lecgan, (Sax.) Legen, (Germ.) as the English have done in the 
present instance, who in their pronunciation have lost the last Letter of 
the Radical; and if the English had always done the same, their Lan- 
guage would have been as inefficient and unfurnished as the Chinese, 
which is probably the most vile and abortive attempt at Human 
Speech, now extant imder the Sun, especially in its more cultivated 
state^ accompanied by the profound artifices of their profound and 
learned IlUterati. The sound of the second Radical in this word is 
however preserved in other Nations, as among the Teutonic tribes, 
the Latins and Greeks, Lego, To gather Legoo, (Feyw, Lego, CoUigo; 
AeydfjMi, Cubo, jacco,) which both mean. To Lay together, or^ 
co/Lect, and in Greek the term signifies moreover ^Te Lie down,' 
as in its kindred LecAm, (Aexo^,) and the Latin Lectub, the place 
of Lying down, the Layer, Litiers &c. 

The name of Amadis belongs to the Saint or the Deity Amida ; 
and I suspect, that the Tale conveyed originally a Mythological mean- 
ing, as it has happened in various other cases> as in the story of Sir 
TVistrem, &c. &c. It is acknowledged in the History, that Amadu 
was a sacred name. '< Darioleta took ink and parchment, and wrote 
^ upon it, this is Amadis, son of a King. It was the name of her 

« ISaint 
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" Saint, and of great reverence in that country/* : Thctiame of} ^hf 
Father of Amaois, we know> is Perum,. and I cannot help adding^ that 
a Prince^ under this nacie» is the chief |>er9bnage. in a transaction, her 
longing to the greatest physical events which ever happened on the 
face of our Globe.. Nayi what is still niore.«xtraor,dinary(,jthis event is 
connected with the : Plastic materials of Mud or Ciay,^,An{l lis recorded 
pyen by the Chinese theqaselves, the worshippers of Ajtf ida- I shall 
jeaye this secret Xb )]te unravelled by our great adiepts ih, .Mythology • 

. Tl¥B Om«i; pi* the .Miffx, Ac. agaip ^ appears. ajQOng ;the Greeks 
in their illustrious. perscjfnagsPr-QWET^TW^, >hp is fletoally employed, 
as we know^ \n the work .oiQrmiwn , \^ith the y$ry^ Materials: of Mmx 
or Clay. He is likeSyise supposed to hft the ^same a8.MA90^, who is con- 
ceived by some to have been agreat.wor]^er in Clay — ^Bricks^ &c.# apd 
the Builder of the Wall of Tartary. Words are propagated in the 
fiibles.af JVifythology, as they>are in t;be ordinary prpoeases of language. 
They ^vfayk contain the. same j-Fi/iic^men&x/. M^oa,. though they are 
applied) to differed^ diodes of action-^to different purposes^ and dif- 
ferent pefaoos^ ) We now shalU understand, that prgmQtheu^ the 
Mew, ot Omet is.ithe.MA&er of iMAoe^ from: MtJiv Of Q^ay;/ and 
hence lin^e shall '>learn». that. Mak£ .and iMAoe^ tern;^ i?$sl9iting to^^hape 
or form^ are derived from the same spot, and belong; .to the s^me 
Plastic MArrer of MuDi or CZoy; . Ainodg the Celtic terros for Forma 
in Lhuyd, i^find Mo©H, Math, Imash, Madh, from whence we may 
shrewdly. ^ufi^ect> that Mos, Monii^ Mode means/nothing but shape 
and ;^)fTO, and still belong to^ the plastic Mun., — Tluis it is, that 
^ there are m6re things in Heaven and Earth, than .are dreamt of in 
<'our philosophy ."^«^I was desirous. of producing one single example 
from the stores of Mythology, that the Reader may understand, 
how utterly feeble and inefficient must be all our attempts to unravel 
the mysteries of the ancient World, in their Fables, and their Names; 
unless the Master-Key of the Etementary Doctrine has been deposited 
in our bands. 

The union of the other Labials with the Class C, D, &c. as B, 
F, &c.| C, D, &c. L, forms an Elementary Character, which I shall 
consider in a separate discussion, though it perpetually coincides with 

o tho 
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the form M D. It refers to the Ground in general, but chiefly to the 
Soft — Plastic, Lumpy— or swelling appearance of Mud or objects of 
that kind, — to the Low, Muddy Spot — to Mtid in agitation by Treading 
on it — ^by Splashing, or reducing to Mud, Dirt, &c. so as to disperse — 
Dissipate — Destroy, as an action of Violence. We may obtain a 
sufficient idea of the sense annexed to the Element by the following 
terms, Pitdge, Hodge=^FoT>GE, Boo, Puddle, Botch, Batch, Paste, 
Pudding, Fat, Pottage, PACHtrs, (Tlaxv^f) PuTHer, BoTHer, sPhodrmi 
(L(l>oSpot, &c. &c. — Potter, ¥iquIus, TiGura, Vacw, Poreo, (Iloico,) 
quasi Pojea, FAsnion, Veatutc, Vas, VESse/, &c. — Pot, PrrcHer, 
Basoti, Borr/e, &c. Pats, (Fr.) PEAsan^, &c. Boden, Bottom, Pedoii, 
(TleSoi^,) Fossa, (Lat.)aBYS«,BuTH(w, (BvOo^,) Pit, Base, VassoI, Bad, 
&c. Pkjor, PESsimi^, (Lat.), &c. — Pat, Pit=Pat, Pass, Pad, Vado^ 
Badi»o, (BoSi^en,) Bidno quasi Bajho, (Baivw,) PATeo, (tlaremy Caico,) 
Foot, Pous, Pod-«, {Uoy9, Troio^^ &c. &c, Fatosso, {Ilaraa'&m, Cum 
strepitu palpito, ferio) Pitulw, (IIituXos, Strepitus, qualis ptaesertim 
aquse remo percussas,) Paddle, &c. Pash, ('' Death all * to dust 
Pashed,'*) Posh, Push, andBEAT— '(To Beat the Ground) BATire, 
(Fn), &c. &c.^r^The Reader will in general find: little difficulty with 
the words under the Element BD, &c, when these te^has shall' have 
been diligently considered. 

I shall now examine the Labials, when they exhibit them^lves as 
the Elementary Characters, either alone, with or without jthfe breathir^ 
before the "^M, ^B, &c. or combined, with a Vowel breathing between 
them, with i. or n, sometimes as the last Consonant. : This Element 
may be represented by '^M, aB, &c. } l, n, or M } , M, B>} i*, n, &c. It 
has afforded the name for Father, and Mother, Man— Woman, &c. 
Being, &c. through a great variety of Languages, Pa, Ma, Papa, 
Mama, &c. &c., and has been supposed to he derived from the 
Infantine Sounds, made by the Lips of Infants, Ma — Ma, &c. 
(See page 278, fee.) It is supposed moreover to have formed much 
of the materials of Human Speech. — I have no objection at all to this 
hypothesis, when considered after a certain manner, and to a certain 
extent ; as I think, that I perceive terms, under these sounds, which 
may seem directly to conduct us to such an origin. The extent how- 
ever, to which this influence proceeds it is difficult or rather impossible 

to 
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to adjust; and here as ia all other cases we must come to the Earth, 
as the 8pot» from which the great body of terms, appearing under 
this Element, receive their force. If we suppose the name of Mother 
to have been the original idea; we shall directly see, how aptly such a 
term would be applied to the Earthy and so intimate is this connexion, 
that the union perpetually appe^s in the same terms, AvfAnriip, &c. 
and in the allusions of the Poet : 

CommoB Mother, thou, 

'' Whose Womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 

•* Teems and feeds alU" 

In Greek AMMa, (A/u/jia,) means at onCe the Mother and the great 
Mother of all, the Earth, (p. 279) ; and among other names, relating to 
the Ground, under this Element, we must reckon the following, HuMf, 
lutis, OiMe, {Oififj, Via) Ammo^, (A/i/ios, Arena,) OMPas, OMPn^^, 
(O/xTTi/i;, Fruges, O/iTrai, Fniges, O/nrviof, Almus, ut O/iTn/ia Atififirtip, 
Alma Ceres,) EuFanda, Ceres, Aucea, a name of Ceres among the 
Troezenians, Apm, (ATria, Scythis dicitur Tellus,) Obe, (Ofiti, Tribus,) 
UiM, (Irish,) the Earth, Home, Ham, as in the names of Towns, 
Notting-^HAU, &c. Am the verb of situation or being, HAseo, the verb 
of Possession, &c. (p. 283.) The Element ^M, *V, &c. supplies the 
great name for Water in the Eastern Languages, as Abb, Auv, Ma, 
Ab^Aub, Im, &c., and in other forms of Speech : — Hence we have 
HuMor — ^Amnw, Avon, wA\e, the French Eau quasi Eav, the old word 
Ave (Eng.) Eaves of a House, &c. &c. — Under this Element we have 
the idea of objects Rising or Swelling up, over, about, either simply, or 
sometimes as if rising from a source or origin, and sometimes under 
the idea of Agitation — Commotion, &c. as Up, Over, Off, Hop, Hover, 
Abo-ve, Ab-om/, HumpA, Heap, Heave, Hebes, Ab, Apo, (Atto;) 
Upo, (Ytto,) where we have the Base or Bottom, (Amp^i,) {AfKpi,) 
Hem, AuBoctus, Aims, {Alttv^,) V^ehs, (Y-^i/Xos,) &c. &c. To this 
Element belong names of Noise Hum, HvB-Bub, Humble Bee, &c. 
The Combination in BM, PP gives us the same sense as the simple 
form, such as we see in Bump, &c. Bomos, (Boi/Ltos,) Puff, Pap, Pop, 
&c. iSyZ/a-BuB, HmA-Bub, Pipe, PiPto, (Lat) Bumbl6 Bee, BoMBeo,^ 
{Rofifiefjf,) Bubble, Babble, &c. In Sanscrit BooM-Dait;re is the 
Goddess of the Earth— BooBuns, the Worlds,— In Gipsey Poov is the 

Earth.— 
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Earth. We see^ how ^^Umi^ appears to connect itself vKth ch-Auai, 
and Ammm, {Aju/u>s,) <irith pa-^Aiimw, {^afxfiov. Arena,) and this 
might lead us to enquire, whether the Element s} M was not derived 
from the simpler iform "^M. On this point I can supply no opinion; 
and I have only to observe, that the Element S^M exhibits a Race of 
words, veiy different to that, which appears under the form ^M. 

The form N^M, B, Sec. may be considered as belonging to dif- 
ferent Elementary Characters, as to '^Kand to ^M, by attraction of the 
organical m, as a postfix, N] m, or of the organical n as a prefix, n|M, 
The N}m is often connected with the form AriVjM, or KN}m, p, as 
NEPttw, (Niy7r«o9,) with ArNAve, or A'NAse, (Germ.) a Boy. It some- 
times likewise happens, that NM is connected with the form D}B, 
as we must remember, that the Welsh in some cases use N for D, as 
ei Dhuw, his God ; ^ Nuw, my God ;. and thus we see, how NuMe» 
may be another form of Divus and Divini«, 'Nimbus of Divum, &c. 
Xhis Element is of too complicated a nature to admit of a brief ex- 
planation. It ia necessary to observe, that the form N}C, &c. with 
a vowel breathing between the two Consonants^ and not appearing 
before the N, belongs to ""NC and KN}c, or *N}c, &c. 

The Elementary form with the Labials before the N, as M, B, 
&c.}N> roay be considered as frequently connected with, the form : 
M, B, &c.]C, &c., though it constitutes a separate Element. The 
connection of these forms familiarly appears, as in Fingo, Fixi, 
FicTitf, Panoo, pePioi, Pacti^iw, &c. The sense of the Element 
will be seen in such, words which denote the Muddy spot, or some- 
thing belonging to the Muddy^ Watery spot, as Fango, (Ital.) Mire, 
JDirt, Pond,' Fen, (Eng.) Tvndus, the Bottom, &c» The Hindoo 
and Gipsey Paune, Water, Fons, Pons, (Lat.) the Rising-up Heap of 
Mud or Dirt^ as Bank, &c. serving for a Mound, BovNvary, Fence, 
FiNWr &c. We see, that Mtjndus, the World, is nothing but the 
Mound ; and hence we have the Latin Mons, M^Nia, the Eastern 
MiNNareto, the Celtic terms for ^he Rising Hill, the Top, &c. Pen, 
&c. BouNO^, (Boi/i/09, coljlis, tumulus, clivus, acervus,) Bun,&c. (Eng.) 
MuNDtw, Clean, is derived from the action of clearing out tbe Dirt, 
by which the Mundm« or Mound is made, ab cMvNDando, Fossam» 

MuNoendo, 
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MvisGendo,eMujsiGeado, &c* The Element is •applied to 3ignify the 
Soft J tender form of Infanta^ Children^ &c. ; and hence the very word 
mFans, inFANTr the Eastern Ben in BtaH'-Jamin, &c. &c. ; aud hence 
we have the Celtic Bban, the .Woman. In the Eastern Languages^ 
the names for Son^ &c. ron BNH, is connected with that of Building, 
or BxniKing up ; and we see likewise the idea of "The form, pattern, 
'• model/' in which we are brought to the original sense of Plastic 
mcUerials. Hence under MN we have such terms as Mens, Mind, 
Meaning, Mien, Menuo, (Mtii/vw,) &c. &c. In the adjective Mea}!? we 
have the vile Dirt, and in the verb Mean and substantive Mien^ we 
have its plastic form. In Welsh, Me^u is ";Tp make s^n.impressipff, 
*« to imprint, to work upon^ to effect/* aijd JVIeni/; is "Intellect, 
** MiKD or Soui-/* as Mr. Owen explains, these won^, who refers? us 
to Man, signifying, among other things^ ^^ A Spot x^ Mark,'' the ^« 
jacent words to which are Man^ /' Small^ littile^ petty fine ; MANad, 
^' a Mass, hump^'\ from whence we shall understand^ that Mincio^ 
Islisutus, Mmuos, {Miwo^, Parviss,) Mijsute, &c. &c. relate only to 
little pieces of Dirt* We may have seen perhaps with eyes of joy the 
liquor Mantling in the goblet ; yet we were little aware, I imagine, 
from what a lowly, or ^ther from what a foul spot this joyous term* 
has been derived. We shall however instantly. acknowledge its hum* 
ble origin, when we cast our eyes on *'The green Mantle of the 
" standing Pool,*' and remember, that '* There are a sort of men, 
*' whose visages do cream and Mantle like a standing Pond" {Lear, 
OtheUo.) 

I have already unfolded the important Elementary form GV|L|c, 
&c. B, &c. L, N, and shewn, how it resolves itself into the parts C 
&c.]L}c, &c. B, &c. L, N, B, &c.}L}c,&c. b, &c. l, n, (p. 26, 27.) 
Among the words relating to Dirt, under the form C, &c.}L}c, &c, 
b, &c. l, n, &c. we have seen the terms Clay, Clod, Chalk, Slate, 
SiL£x> Chalix, (Xa\e^,) Calx, Sludge, Slush, Slime, Limus, Lime, 
Lump, Clamp, Globe, Glebe, Slop, Slip, Slide, Slither, Glide, 
&c. I have shewn, how all the forms, in which L appears, may di- 
rectly, pass into each other. Still however, the forms, in which the 

C, &c* 
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C^ &c. appears before the L, and the Labials B, &c. appears before it, 
will be treated separately, and even the various parts of each form 
will be examined in different divisions of my Work, as SoLum, Soil, 
&c. Telw/^, Till, Toil, Tool, Tollo, <I^t.) &c. 

I shall consider the Labial form M|L]&c. as more peculiarly 
distinct from the other Labial forms, according to the observations, 
which I 'have before made on the property of the Labial M, (p. 18.) 
Under ML we at once remember Mould, Mullock, &c., and we sec 
in Mould, Form, Shape, how that idea is attached to the Plastic ma- 
terials of the Earth. We shall see under this Element ML, Races of 
words, denoting what is Soji — Sweet, &c., and likewise actions of 
great violence and power, as -signifying * To reduce in a Mould state 
-^Ift ptilverem Itedigere — Subigere.* Hence we have Mel, Melc, 
(McAi,*) MoLLW, Mild, Mklosso, Meij^Isso, (Ma\oirir«, Mollio. placo, 
MeiKia-a-w, Demulceo,) MuLceo, PcK-Mell, Mawl, Mill, Mola, 
uMalo^, flMALDttwo, (A/xa\o9, Mollis, AfiaXZww, Corrumpo, ut MoHe, 
Demolior, everto, solo aequo,) the Eastern name for a King, Malek, 
from whence MotoCH is daived ;-'— ^-MoLtor, deMohish, MoLwr, 
To Moil and Toil, " Dum 'ctiltores agri altius Moliantur Tetrafm, 
**^ Plough it deeper,** says R. Airtsworth. Under the Element B, 
&c.}L}&c. I have already produced, (p. -60,) some examples, as Bolo^, 
Bexm, Ballo, (BcoAos, Gleba, Ager, Massa, Bolus, BtiXo^, Limen 
domus vd templi, quod calcatur, BaWw, Jacio,) where we have the 
Dirt and its Agitation, Balk, the Furrow ; Pelm, (ITiyXoy, LimUs,) 
PoLeo, (IToXeoi, Aro,) to Plough, &c. &c. Volvo, Volii/o, Wal- 
low, &c. with the metaphorical application of these terms, as in 
Bovixuamai, {BovXevofxdi, Gdnsilia Agito,) 'To rcVoLVE a thing in 
the mind/ I dare not venture to entangle myself in the consideration 
of these Elementary characters, so abundant in terms and ideas ; yet 
the most superficial glance over Languages will directly shew us, 
how words are connected with this source. We shaW immediately 
call to mind the terms of Fiolence, Jgitafion, Set., which belong to 
tlie idea of Vhovohing of Stirring up the Pel'o*, Bolw, (IIiyAoy, 
BioAo?,) as Pull, Pluck, Vello, Vellico, Viol©, Yioumt, Pell-M^//, 

Pallo, 
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Pallo, (IlaWft), Vibro, Agito^) Peel, Pili*age, Pelt, &c. Hence we 
have the terms of abundance^ as Dirt in Heaps, Polim, (IIoXi/^i) Full, 
thettus ; and hence the Foul Vile matter, &c. 

Thus have I. arranged in the most brief and cursory manner the 

. di^rent Elenaentary Characters, and I haTe likewise sbevm, whenever ^ 
the case would admit, the prevailing and predominating ideas, which 
those Elements convey. Though no explanation can be more con- 

- cisethan this detailonasubjectc^ such vast extent; it mu3t notbowev^er 
be considered as superficial ; and brief as it is, it may save perhaps to the 
enquirers into Language whole years* — I might venture to say, even 
ages of misapphed and unsuccessful meditation on this involved 
and mysterious subject. I certainly may b^ permitted to mali^ this 
declaration, .when I freely, unfold the painful operations of my. awr> 

• mind on the saitae enquiry. When I now ca^t my eyes over Hum^n 
Speedi, with the result before me, which I have just unfolded to the 
Reader; nothii^ appears so plain and so obvious, as the facts, which 
I have stated ; and the words of Language seem to attach themselves 
to these ideas, with the greatest facility and readiness. Tet I must 

• obserte likewise, that years of ardent and incessant meditation, have 
passed away, before I was enabled to form those results^ which are 
here stated ; brief as they are in the narrative, and easy, as they 
may appear, in the discovery. The words, under an Elementary 
Character, were all involved in obscurity and confusion; until the 
Fundamental idea, and the leading notions proceeding from it, bad 
been fully discovered. The Reader is not to imagine^ that he will at 
once perceive in every word> belonging to a certain Element,, some one 
of the prevailing ideas, which I have attributed to it; or that the dis- 
covery of the connection between the senses of a word and some one 
of these prevailing ideas is, in all cases,, a task easy to be performed.. 
He will not fail however to understand, from what a mighty labour 
he has been freed in the course of his, rese^ches. He has been sup- 
plied with the FundamentcU idea^ to which his words are ultimately 
to be referred ; and he has been or will be furnished with the leading 
senses, into which this Fundamental idea resolves itself, under certain 
Elements, or in its general operatijon. He has nothing to (|o then 

but 
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but to study with diligence the various Benses of his word, and to 
discbver that peculiar bearing of meanings under which it attaches 
itself to the Fundamental idea. In the present Volumes the Elements 
aR, ^R|c, &c. l, n, and ^C, ^D, &c. are examined. The other Ele- 
mehtary Characters will be con^dered in future Volumes of my Woft, 
if a few years of life and hard-earned health, should permit the Writer 
' to pursue his labours with the same industry and ztdaty which he has 
hitherto exerted in the Study bf Languagies. The Elementary Cha- 
racter ^M, M}C, D, Ac— B, &c.|CyD, &c.— C,&c.^M,&c. areateeady 
arranged in manuscript, and wait only for that persuasire or imperious 
callj which authors so willingly obey in the demands of a kind and 
a curious Public. The future Volumes might bedispatched with more 
brevity, according to the model, which I have exhilnted in consider- 
ing the forms :^R and '^R^m, b, &c- if I should discover, . that the 
judgment of learned and intelligent men was ^vourable . to that 
method. In the first opening of my Work, I qonaideoed it at once 
just and becoming to detail the acknowledged parallel terms pro- 
duced by the Etymologists, tc^ether with their opinions tin thef sub- 
ject, that the Reader might be fully possessed with .all the popular 
information on the question, and bie enabled to judg^ betwten the 
^ performance of the past, and the pretensions of the present. When 
this matter shall have been sufficiently decided ; the writer may then 
pursue his own course according to his own plan ; and a few Volumes 
would comprise some of the most important facts, relating to the 
other Elementary characters; if the method, to. which I have alluded, 
should be adopted throughout the whole Work*. 

I shall 



♦ Whenever we turn our view to die 7%eofy of Language, and attempt to discuss 
those parts of Human Speech, which we may suppose to have existed before Language 
appeared ; we must not wonder, that the mind should be lost and confounded in its en- 
quiries. In considering the Eiementarf charactera ^M^ MRji MD, we see the idea of 
Soft, Watery substances, Miub — Mud ; and thus the Theorists might suppose, that the 
liquid M, as the Granmiarians call it, was the original Radical germ, according to the 
phnseology of some writers, from wluch these forms were derived. If the matter be 
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I shall now proceed to the second portion of the discussion, which 
was proposed to be unfolded in this division of the third Section. 

I shall 



considered under this point of view, these different Elementary forms might be repre* 
sented by ^}A, M^ r, c, &c. If we add the other forms^ in which the Labials appear 
first) with B, Cf &c. followingi asB{ b, B2 c. Sec, denoting likewise the Soft Substance, 
as BoB-BoRo^/, (Bo^A^o Limus the Theorist might say, that the incipient Germ of aU 
these forms exists in the Labials M, B, &c., and that the general representation might be 
AM, ^B, M, B, SccA B, c, &c. n. I have no objection to this Theory j and I seem to ob- 
serve, that the power of M appears to predominate in various words, under these forms, 
as if the M should be considered as the original Elementary sound, from which the others 
wer^ derived. We may suppose, if we please, too, that the sound of M originally be- 
longed to the Infantine Language, Ma, Fa, &c., from which it was applied to oth&r 
objects, as the Mibe, &c. If this should be the case, what shall we do with M, consi- 
dered under the principle of Onomatopoeia, as in Hum, &c. ? Children form Pa and Ma^ 
from the necessity of the organs, but men form Words from the principle of OfwrnaUpcem, 
if that prindple be true, from choice. Shall we say, then, that both causes have operated 
in the formation of words, beginning with the Labials ? We have seen, that ^R is a pre- 
dominating Radical} and such undoubtedly it is. How shall we consider then the 
forms MR, BR, in which we have introduced two Prevailing Elements or Germs, M, 
B, &c. and R ? Shall w^ say, that the Element MR, BR, in its nascent state, may be 
sometimes considered as a compound, .in which the force of both the Elements was im-' 
pressed on the speaker — that in other cases, the B was sometimes an organi^al addition to 
the prevailing Labial M, &c., and the Labial m, &c. sometimes an organical accidental 
accretion to the R. We have seen, that the ^L is a great Elementary character, and so 
it must undoubtedly be considered ^ and it is accompanied likewise by those laws, which 
I have before described. But I have no objection to any Theory, which may pretend to 
give a solution for the existence of those Laws. Shall we say, that QV^^l is formed 
from an impression of the force, annexed to QV and L,on the principle of Onomatopoeia ? 
The Lis called a Liquid, and it certainly appears to exert its influence most in expressing 
Sefi Substancii. Thus, then^ the forms M, B, &c.^ L, may be considered as compounds in 
which the impressions of both sounds, the Labial and the Liquid, passed over the mind of 
die speaker. By the original nature or use of the organs an aptitude has been acquired of 
combining these somnds, and when this is done without any impression of the force of the 
Labial on the mind of the ^eaker, the unbn of the Labial with the Liquid may be called 
cfga$ttcalf as I have csdled it, without embarrassing myself with a case, about which I know 
nodking. This imaginary or real force of QV on the mind might be represented by the 
term QUao in QUAO-ilffr^. Shall we ^ay, then, that the Elementary character C^ C^ 
or Q^ Q, is derived from the impression of QIT, or Q, as we see it in Quag. The Ta^ 
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I shall recall to the remembrance of the Reader some of the ac- 
knowledged and familiar examples^ in which the Earth and its Ope^ 

rations^--' 



Tat, the Infantine Language, maybe a separate appendage to CC. For the same reason, 
that the Labials precede the L in expressing Soft Substances, so will they follow the L, as 
LimuSi Lath SJimej S/ip. Now the 5 is supposed to have a force, by which at imparts to 
Words an idea of Dispersion — Scattering \ and hence it is, if we so please to say, that S 
appears before and after the L, as in SUme, ShmShj See. Shall we say, that the Labials and 
the Liquid L, were originally applied to the Earth ; as denoting the Safi Substances of Mvd, 
L1MU8, &c. &c., that the accretions to these Elementary Letters were partly on the prin- 
ciple of Onomatopoeia from design, and partly from accident dependant on the Organs 
or organical. — ^Thus in Mish^Mash^ Mis ceo we may hear, if we please, the compound of 
M and S, such as I have stated.— Shall we suppose then, that the union of S with ^K is of a 
compound nature, on the principle of Onomatopoeia, A-Irr, A-Ars h, and that it exists as an 
independant Radical, denoting Dispersion-^jtgitation^ Noise, as in Hiss, Ooz£— die terms 
for Jf^ater Wasser, &c. In WaSSer we might imagine a compound to exist of the Labial 
and the S. Shall we imagine that the Element S ] M is a compound of S and M, on the 
same Principle, as in Sv)amp, &c. Thus then if we please, the aR, aM, B, &c. aL, 
may be considered as the original Elements, or Letters, from which the great Elementary 
Characters, such as I have stated, have been formed, by accretion, as of S, QV, &c. In 
the QV we have the important sound, by which the Labials pass into the Guttural. 
That is, if any Theorist wishes to maintain, that L, CL, SL, QV| L, have attached 
themselves to such terms as ILmt, Uv^, Limus, Lutum, CLay^ Gwa1.t, GLeba, 8cc. on 
the principle of Onoinatopceia» as expressing a substance of a Smooth — Sofi'^Smeafy^-^ 
OiLy, VLiginous, nature, as something ** thick and SLab,** as something on which men 
often move GLib/^, or on which theySLip, SLi de, or when considered in a more watery 
state, attended wiliiAgitation and Noise, as something S Loppy — as something all in a 
SLusH-*-alI PLasAj/i; or sPLashi/i; about ; if I say, any Theorist wishes to make this 
position, I can have no objection whatever to his Hypothesis. Our Theorist has then 
obtained every thing, which he proposes, and I shall have gained every thing, which I am 
desirous of possessing. He has a term existing from Onomatopoeia, to which only he looksy— 
from which he has drawn no consequence, and from which he can draw no consequence, 
tin it is considered under one certain point of view, to which he has never once directed 
his mind, even in the remotest conception. — I have obtained, by the benefit of this 
Onomatopcqia, if it has indeed thus operated, a term for the Earth — for CLa y, G w aLt, &c. 
to which alone I direct my attention-.-which I consider alone as the important part of the 
business, and from which, after the adoption of a few principles, I am enabled to discover 
bmumerable facts, which are to be found through the whole compass of Humani Speech. I 
can therefore have no objection to this or any other opinion| not repugnant to my Hypothesisjt 

about 
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ratiam — Accidents, &c. has been found to exert their influence in the 
formation of words and ideas. — We shall all understand^ as I before 
observed, what an abundant source of ideas the Earth would supply, 
if we contemplate only in a superficial manner the most familiar 
and apparent of the various Accidents— Operations — Properties, &c, fee- 
attached to it. Among these Accidents — Operations — Propertiesy&cc. 
are those, as I before remarked, which belong to the action of Stirring 
it up. — Scratching it up — learing it up — Routing it up—Scraping — 
Grating upon it, &c. with various degrees of Agitation — Commotion — 
NokCi kc. in various modes and manners, by the feet — ^hands — ^instru- 
ments of men, &c. — ^by the feet — snout — ^claws of animals, &c. by wind, 
water, &c. &c. Digging — Ploughing — Harrowifig — Raking — Treading 
Stamping — Stepping — Watkiig — Drawing, Dragging; as likewise 
those, expressing the various objects to be found on or near its surface, 
with their state — form — consistency, &c. as Dirt, Dust, Mud, Muck, 
Mould, Mullock, Stone, Sand, Grit, Soil, Clay. Chalk, Slime, Slop^ 
Skish, Clod, Clump, Lump, Glebe, Globe, Bog, Podge, Pudge, Puddle. 
Rough, Smooth, Hard, Solid, Soft, Wet, Dry, Moist, &c. We shall 

aU, 



about die nascent processes, by whicb the objects of my discussion hare been fonned.-* 
Some obscure notions of diis sort, on the power of the Letters, M, L, &c. have always 
preradled, and such notions conmumly contain the ** adumbrata," if not the << expressa 
*< signa veritatis/' — ^These impressions of the force of Letters and sounds, as formed on 
the principle of Onomatopcna still exist and are still applied, eidier as derived from facts 
now remaining, which were originally the effects of accident, or as really attached 
to the nature of things. I have introduced these minute points, because the Reader may 
expect some discussion of this sort, and may be desirous of knowing, how the ordinary 
opinions oh this subject, idle and unproductive, as they may be, accord with the new doc*, 
trines, maintained in my Hypothesis. — ^I must again and again repeat, that these processes, 
whether true or false, have nothing at all to do, .with the facts, which are here pro* 
duced. — If they could be proved to be true, they would not assist us, by theur own 
value, in discovering a single Fact in the variqus relations of Words to each other.««- 
I speak only of Language as it noa^ appears, and is viriile to our view ; when it is 
capable of being an object of discussion, when the great Elementary. Characters have been 
formed, such as I have supposed them, propagating separate Classes of words by their 
own power, though occasionally passing into each other, and attached to the Sp$t, 
from wluch they derive all their force and all their efficiency. 
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alU I think, agree, that the Words, which express objects and actions^ 
such as I have enumerated, would be connected with the Ejirth ; or 
that Races of words, expressing these objects and actions, cen- 
tering in the same spot> the Earthy would be related to each other^ ac« 
cording to the laws attached to the organs, by which this rdation is per- 
mitted — performed — and preserved. — ^According to these Laws, then, 
which have been so fullj explained, SoLuin, Soil, Soudus, CLoy, 
CuAlk, &;c. would belong to each other-— Mud, Muck, Moist, Mass^ 
would belong to each other, and so of the rest. 

The Author is embarrassed amidst such materials of observation, 
which the whole Work is intended to unfold ; when he attempts to 
select some peculiar topics for the purpose of a brief illustration. That 
material objects and actions should belong to Matter we shall all 
agree ; and it has been perpetually saidj that words, expressing abstract 
ideas, mental operations, &c. have been derived from Material objects; 
and yet with these obvious truths, uniVersaUy acknowledged^ and 
perpetually repeated, the Matter of the Earth has never been selected, 
as the important or only agent, to which all these operations are to 
be attributed. — Where is Matter to be found but in the Earth ? Did 
man mount up into the Skies for these material objects, or did he 
seek for Matter in his own Limbs or those of other animals ? All 
eAktft Matter exists in, on, or arises from the Matter of the Earts. — 
Let us first consider into what various ideas the Soft Matter of the 
Earth extends itself. — That Mollis may belong to the Soft Mottld 
we shall all agree, as it does belong to Soft Substances \ and the various 
senses, to which the idea of Soft may be applied, we shall learn from 
the familiar and well known senses of Mollw, which according to tl^t 
authentic interpreter, R. Ainsworth, signifies, *' Soft, Pliant, flexible, 
'^Calm, gentle, temperate. Mild, exofable. — Easy, facile, plain. — 
.«^ Sweet, pleasant, delightful — Weak, tender effeminate, womanish, 
<< wanton, amorous ; flashy. — Soft, easy, natural, done to the life, — 
^Smooth tasted. Mellow, ripe. Lazy, restive.** — We shall all agree, I 
must again repeat, that Moll^^ may belong to Mould, and if it 
does, we shall likewise agree, that Mould may indeed be applied to 
a great variety of purposes. Let us note the explanatory £nglis}i 

terms 
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terms McLLow and Mild, which belong to the same race of words. 
It will now be understood^ that MouAs is applied in its original sense, 
as relating to the MovLoing of plastic materials^ in the following 
passage, where the use of the word has been thought somewhat ex- 
traordinary, '^Excudent alii spir^tia Molluis aera. — As Mellow, 
belongs to Mould, so does Mxrurus, to Mud. 

We shall all agree likewise, that the idea of Stirring up tnay belong 
to the Agitation of Dirt, Pukerem Excitare ; and thus Mohior might 
belong to Mould, as Molls^ may. But whether it does or not, it is 
certainly applied to the action, of Stirring up Mould, as MoLtri 
* Terram, To Plough,' and the sense of Stirring up, connected with 
that action, certainly passes into a variety of meanings, which are 
apparently very difierent from such an action. R. Ainsworth explains 
MoLior by " To move, or Stir. — ^To toil. Moil, or take pains and 
'* labour about* — ^To heap up, throw^ cast, manage, order, pro- 
^ perly, some great thing. — ^To build, or raise, properly a great struc- 
*' ture. — ^To rig.— To prepare, or make ready.— To enterprise, or under- 
^ take ; to attempt, or endeavour, to do a thing ; to design, meditate^ 
^project, plot> or continue/* The Lexicographers refer Moliot to 
M,oies, '^The Mole, a pier, or Dam;** where we are directly brought 
to the Heap or Mound of Mould. The terms Pier and Dam belong 
to their respective Elements PR, DM, for the same reason, as I have 
shewn Mound and Mons to belong to the Element MN* Among 
other senses of Moles we have Grandeur, Cumber, and 1 shall 
shew, that GRAvbeur, Grandi^, Grand belongs to Ground. The 
Lexicographers refer Moles to Mola, A Mill, Meal, &c. where we 
see, that the Mill is that, which reduces substances to Mould, and 
Meal is that, which is reduced to a substance of Mould nature. 
MoLo means To Grind, Molor, To be Ground, says R. Ainsworth, 
where it is impossible not to see, that Grind belongs to Ground. 

The Latin MoLior will teach us another operation of the Human 
mind, and will shew us, that the idea of Stability, and that too of the 
most intensive kind, as connected with the greatest and most pon- 
derous objects, may be derived from the idea of Agitation — Moving or 
Stirring about, &c. ^' To Build, or raise up a great Structure.** The 
^ same 
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same union of ideas takes place in Structure and Striio^ ' To pile or 
* raise high/ &c. which latter word is acknowledged to belong to Storco, 
Stroo, Str onn-umi, (^ropewy ^rpwwy ^rptappv^Uy) Sterho, '' To Throw, 
''or Strike down/' to which some have justly referred the English 
Stroi^;, and they might have added the English Stir likewise. Thus 
we perceive how the cohStruction of the sentence, now before the 
Reader, " Struere orationem/ may belong to the action of ITtroiving 
up— about, &c. We shall at once see from the senses of Struo, which 
relates both to the Heap and the Structure, how our terms Store and 
Story, Contignatio, " The first Story,*' may belong to each other and 
to Struo, &c. According to my view of the question all these 
words must be referred to the Teriui, which perhaps we shall see 
more fully in the English Throu;. Again let us mark, that Struo has 
the metaphorical sense of Mental operation, which is annexed to 
Melhr, as ^ To Contrive,* which R. Ainsworth has used in the expla- 
nation of both these words. We know, that cotsTrive belongs to Teeo, 
Trivi^ " To rub, to break, to bray, bruise, or stamp,*' another form 
of the Greek Teiro, {Teipw, Vexo, adfligo, infesto, molesto, domo, 
subigo, &c.) which brings us to the English Tear, Tire, &c. No 
one, I think, will doubt, that Te'ro belongs to Terra — ^^ AdTERRam 
*vel pulverem redigere.* Let us mark the terms Moil, Mohesto, 
MoLcatus, belonging for the same reason to Mohiar. — ^In the Phrase 
Terere tempus, we see how something which can be applied to 
Dirt, or to Reducing things to Dust or Powder, may belong to Time; 
-and we see in the word Time, which is acknowledged to be attached 
"to Tempos, Temperies Tempero, " To Temper, mix, or mingle, &c/* — 
Temperat Arva ; — To Temper Mortar, &c. that the same object may 
belong to the same spot, under another mode of conceiving the 
materials, found upon its surface. 

The Latin €!oLo will show us to what various purposes, an operation 
relating to the Earth, may be employed. R. Ainsworth explains Colo, 
"To TUly or husband. Ground. — ^To deck, trim, or adorn.— To Dress, 
•^ or Prune.— 'To inhabit, live, or dwell in.*— To worship, to revere. — 
<' To Love, favour and esteem. — ^To make court to, to be attached to, 
** or to wait upon one. — ^To make love to a woman. — ^To exercise, 
"practise, or 8tudy,-*To follow and use.— To maintain, preserve, and 

" keep 
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'* keep/* — ^Here we see, that the irarious ideas of Respect and Reverence 
in its highest state, of Mental application — of Omament-^Dress^ &c., 
belong to Tilling the Ground. We must not wonder, that ideas, 
bearing so opposite a sense to the original action, which may appear 
to some of so homely a nature, should sufier nb stain from the base- 
ness of their origin. This impression speedily vanishes,, and. the idea 
comes into the mind free from any foul adhesions of its original 
matter, though still impregnated with its original force. We adopt 
the same word in the most opposite senses of Dignity and Fileness ; 
nor is the more dignified sense at all debased by the more foul, ap-^ 
plication, in which it may be sometimes used. The word Reverence 
is, we know, a term of the greatest dignity, nor is its force weakened or 
sullied by an ignoble use, to which it is sometimes applied. We shall 
all, I think, agree, that the Latin Colo belongs to SoLum, just as Till 
may appear to belong more immediately to the form Tellu^. The 
explanatory term Dress belongs, I imagine, to Dirt ; but whether it 
does or not, it equally illustrates my hypothesis. It is applied to the 
Cultivatian of Land — Cookery, and to Ornament or Chatking. In the 
phrase ^' Dqm Moliuntur, dum Comuntur annus est," we again se^, 
how elaborate Ornament may belong to Ploughing the Ground. 

Thus we know, that Ornament — Finery — Spruceness — Cleanness, Sec. 
may be derived from Dirt; and this union of ideas is efiected in va* 
rious ways. I have shewn, that CLean, Chear, &c. is attached to 
Cuy, from the idea of Chearing or Cheaning a surface from Dirt or 
Cloj^, just as we talk of Mudding a Fond ; and we find in the same 
manner, that Fitroo, YumLS belong to Pus^ Puai^, Foul Matter. I have 
shewn, that Mundz<«, " Clean, neat, fine," &c. is derived from the 
idea of removing Dir/— ah eMuNDO/i^^b, eyLxmoendo, where in Mungo 
we unequivocally see the idea of Filth. Jn the Greek Miaiko, 
MiiiTHOtf, (Miaii^itf, Inquino, conspureo, MivBo^, Stercus, Merda,) we 
see the form MN for Dirt, though in the term Miaino, quasi MiAjno, 
we see the forms MJ and MN. The preceding terms to Minthm, 
(Mii^^o^^) in my Greek Vocabulary are Mikdot, MmxHa, (MipSa^^ 
Suffimentum quoddam, MivOa, Mintha, Herba suavis odoris,) where> 
I think, we shall agree, that these terms for the Incense, and the 

strong 
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strong or sweet-smelling Herb Mint were taiien from the scent of the 
Dung. I must here observe, that the terms for sweet odors are com- 
monly derived from the idea of Strong smells, which belong to the 
strong smell of Foul matter. It is allowed, that perFvME belongs to 
TvMus, which is no very, pleasing exhalation ; and it is impossible, 
I think, not to acknowledge* that Fumi», " Smoke, Reek, or Fume," 
has some relation at least to its companion Fimus* The Latin Polio, 
another elevated term to express what is Polished— Polite, exhibits on 
the first view the idea of Scratching or Rubbing oh a surface, so as to 
remove something, which we might venture to call Dirt; and its 
attendant FoLLt^o but too plainly points out the base origin, from 
which it is derived. Thus we see, how Polish and Pollution are allied 
to each other. We shall own too, I think, that Lima, a File; and 
LiMo, '* To File, to take away what is superfluous, to Polish,'' belongs 
to LiMti^, for the same reason. The Fil£ is that, which removes 

• what is Foul. — In FoLLen, Fine flour, or the Dust that flieth in the 
" Mill : also in the small Dust of any thing,** we see another pur- 

. pose, to which the idea of Dust or Dirt may be applied. While 
I examine these words Folio and PoLLen, in my Latin Tocabu- 
laiy, I cast my eyes on Folu^, '' The Pole, the end or point of the 
" axle-tree, whereon Astronomers imagine Heaven to be turned. — 
** Heaven,** which is acknowledged by all to be derived from FoLeo, 
{XloXeto, Verto, Verso, Aro) ; and thus we see, how the Poles of the 
Heavens, — and the Heaven itself may be derived from the lowly 
action of FLouoHti^ up the Ground. I shall shew in the same man- 
ner, {hat the term HEAyen is takem from the raised Up Heap, as it 
might be of Dirt — Mud, &c. 

There is another mode of conceiving the substance of Dirt, from 
which the idea of Ornament — Finery, &c. may be derived ; and this 
mode of obtaining the idea of what is Fine — Gaudy, &c. consists in 
supposing a surface to be smeared over with Dirt. This we shall 
imagine to be an. extraordinary mode indeed of arriving at the sense 
of Finery, or a shewy appearance, as it is called ; yet nothing is more 
certain or more common. In our English term Dawh, * A mere 
* Dawbing^* we begin to perceive, how this idea may be obtained, 

but 
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but in the term Varnish, where we have the idea of a Smearing sub-« 
stance, and in the Latin Fucus we perceive the process aqcomplished. 
In our own Language, Da wb is applied, as Fucus is, to a showy — im- 
posing appearance, though it reverts to its original sense by being 
applied to a vile purpose, 

"So smooth he Dawb'd his vice with shew of virtue." 

Even that Greek word, which conveys the idea of something,, as it 
were, inexpressibly and superlatively, Charming-^Fine — Splendid — Gay 
— Gaivdtfy &c, &c., even that word, which our young Grecifying bards 
are so delighted to see glittering in their Sapphics— or their Iambics — 
or their Hexameters, even GANo^ itself, {JTavo^j Laetitia, voluptas; 
splendor, item quod est in quaque re pulchrum, nitidum, hilare, ve- 
nustum,) must be referred, I fear, to the File Dawb or Varnish. In 
the verb Ganoo,, {Tavoto,) when it is interpreted by " Lavigo polio,*^ 
we begin to perceive something of its base, superficial quality ; but the 
following passage from Casaubon on Athenseus will unfold to us the 
whole secret. The Author of a Glossary quoted by this great Critic 
observes; ^^ StagnOy TlepnreraXtay TANQ, Xifiva^ta. Favw, Stagno, 
'^ Tapu)Tm. Stagnator\' on which Casaubon observes, "Nescivit 
" distinguere inter Stagno et Stanno ; siquidem ita scripsit. Deinde 
^' aliud est irepiTreraKwa-i^y figulinas, ut puto, vocabulum, aliud ^ 

*^ Tavtaa-i^. Vasa aerea, sicut et fictilia, Stanno illinebant, ut argentea i 

" viderentuf . Kao-a-irepa) aXeiipeiv, hoc dixerunt et Tayovv.** Whether 
SxANNMm and Gano5, \Tavo^y) should be considered as directly belong- 
ing to each other, it is not necessary to enquire ; but we shall now 
perceive, that they both belong to the same Elementary character 
C, D, &c.}N, and both signify to Smear^-Dathb a surface over, in 
order to make it look Fine. We shall now likewise see, that the 
substance Tin — SxANNwm is nothing but that, which Stains or | 

TiNoe^ a surface. It will be moreover perceived, that the Glossarist 
is not wrong in his term Stagno, which at once belongs to the 
STAGN?/m, the Lake, the Spot; where the Smear Matter is, and to the 
substance STANNwm, the Smear matter itself. We see, that LiUNHtzo, 

q (Ai/w'a^ftf,) 
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(Aifiva^wy) to Shnear^ belongs to Limk^, (Ai/jh^h,) the Lake, for the 
same reason. 

That i am right in my origin of Tin^^Stankkm, as d^ioting the 
SiialIN or T<NOfi sawar d or qread over a sur&ce, will be unequivocal 
from considering the parallel Celtic terms Steanr- Stan — Y^iaen, &c* 
Mr. Owen explains ySTAEN,(TAENO by '*That is spread out, that is 
" Sprinkled over, a Stain, also Tin ; ** and Mr. Thomas Richards pro- 
duces as a Welsh word, corresponding in sense, with the English Tinct 
tfaeterm y^ht;uiad. In English even the word Stain is applied to the 
most gawdy exhibition of Cohyring in the expression Staino/ Glass. 
We shall now understaiiid, that all these terms for the gawdy Tinct 
Ining us directly to the English TiNse/. I cannot quit the Greek 
Ganod, (rai^oitf,) without reminding the Reader of another parallel 
term, which actually signilieB *To make White — ^by spreading Dirt 
* over it ; i. e. \o White-wash,* as we express it. This term is Konuzo, 
(Ko^Mw/Calee induco, calce dealbo, Cerusso, Fuco,) &c., which is 
only another form of Ganin^ {Tavota.) The Latin CoLor, '* A natu- 
** ral Couwir, a Die or blue. — iThe outward shew or beauty of a 
** thing;*' CoLore^ " To CoLOttr or die,** still belongs to the idea of 
Soil — ' To Soil,* &c. ; and thus we see, how these words are attache^ 
to Colo, and Solwh. Let us mark the term Die^ Deag, (Sax.) Color, 
where we perceive the sense of a DusKy, Dusiy Spot, from which it 
is taken. In Greek, Chroa, Chao«, and Chmzo, (Xpoa, Color, Xpta^, 
Color, XfKo^ai, Coloro, Colore, Tingo,) relate to Colour^ Colouring; 
' and that these terips are derived from the idea of the Die or Dawh^ 
will be manifest, when we remember their kindred words CnRao, 
CHRaino, (Xpoo?, Commodo, Oraculum edo, Imbuo^ Tingo, Polluoi^ 
Xpaivv>^ Colbro, Contamina,) which actually signify To Foul. W^ 
shall now see, that Chroo, of which Chiuq, To Smear, is only another 
form, belongs to Cuoaa, the Ground, {Xpaw, Xpito, Oblino, Xwpay 
Terra, Ager.) 

If the terms s\gni(y}ug, what is Clean^Om(imented—Fine, &c. ca» 
^ derived from the Dirt of the Earth, we shall not wonder, that the 
ictrms, denotinjg w^t is Fa^Jlp—Fikp FUdtw^ Decc^ed, &c. either in 

Matter 
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Matter or M^rah, should be derived from the Mcae lowly and 
Dirty Spot. Hence we have Foutr-'Foo;., Vilis VitE, &c. be- 
longing to the idrta of Fu./A :— Maj^w* belongiiig to Mouw)^~Kako*, 
(Kaicos,) to such words as Kakoo, (Kaicaoi, Carfo^) &:c. Viiji/wi, VicHj 
Base, BaU, &c. Yoldub^ '' Filthy, Nasty, Dirty — ^Meao, fimry* rude 
*'— Base, shameful, Vile,*Destructive,** &c. &c. to such wprds a$ Fjftj 
Fj&c^, Fudge, &c. &c. and thus through the whole compa^ of Laiin 
gu:^: The idea of Good qualities-^-of tbat» which is CcmmetidoUfi-^ 
Exceiicnt -~ Virtuous, Morck Sec. is takoa iroin a great v^rietty of 
sources, which it womld reqmre much time to detail. One source is 
that of Soft materials, as we have seen in ^ohiMf ^' Calais gentle, 
*' temperate,, mild, exorahle/* where Mii4i belongs to Moi-us,'*^ 
Tei^ipero, refers to the TEMPEEffig* of ;SS^ Matter) and Omm^^^ I shall 
shew, belongs to Slime. TEMJPfiRafej HgMfzuahv^ expresses a Q094 
quality, under one mode of conceiving Dirt, Mud, &c. so under an<^ 
other mode of conceiving it, as the Fml substatice in aigitationi &c. we 
have the B(Sul quality, as exhibited by '' T^mem, Tq violate, to 
'' D^Ie, to unhallow, or profane^*' Ttut^iuirim, "Fool-hardy, rash,'* 
&c.-^TEMERe, '' Confusedly, in a huddle ;'' to which we must add the 
word Temtzo, To despise. Another source for Good Qualities is to be 
found in the idea of what is Clean — Clear, — from which the Dirt is 
removed, as we have before seen ; and hence we have Quirus, the Greek 
Kauos, {Ka\os, Frilcher, Profess,) &c, Fuma^, Puea, &c. belongii^ to 
Pus, ?utM Filtli, and in PuBor, VvDiats, fu^et we see the idea of 
the highest Purity connected with the notion of what is File, or Pus 
Podge, &c. as if we should say, ^ There is PupoE, Pus, to me; — ^Thqre 
' is a consciouauess to me of what is of a Pimoi^ nature — of what is 
' FUe or Foul, &c. as of .a thing to be avoided/ Shame belongs to tbe^ 
Efement SM, TM for the same reason. The idea of Good Qualities 
is often derived from actions of Exoitement-^Futlence, and hence w^ 
have Fvhdier, at once rdating to Falour and to Beauty, though still' 
retaining, in the latter sense, its original j4eai;^^Puloher, ^' Stouts 
" Valiant, Fair, beautiful, well-*:l^voured. — Fine, gay, apleadid^exc^Uenti 
good/' We cannot bttt isee, how fuhcher connects itself with the 
tenns of Fiolenoe Pello, Ythhico; and hence it is, that Bellu^ and 
BEL,iMm bear a similar form. For the same reason it is, that Fiolence-^ 
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Courage — Finery — Goodness are united in our words Brave,. 
Bravery, Bravado, &c. — But the sources for terms representing 
Good and Bad qualities are so numerous, that they cannot be ex- 
hibited in a brief detail. 

The action of Stirring up — Agitating — Breaking up or to pieces — 
Routing up, Sec— Scratching up — Tearing lij) — Fellicating — Scraping 
up or upon — Grating upon, of reducing to Dust or Powder, &.c. &c., 
under various modes, accidents and purposes, with various degrees of 
Commotion — Agitation — Noise, &c., by Ploughing up, over — Hartvw^ 
ing up — Raking up, over — Diggiiig up. Treading upon, &c. the surface 
of the Earth, has supplied Language with the Terms, which express 
those Acddents-^Operations, &c. of Routing — Scraping, .&c. and the 
oihtt Accidenis?LnA Operations of a similar kind, as likewise with a Race 
of words, which belong to a metaphorical application of such actions. 
Under this Race of words are included Terms, which express JEr- 
cttement — Agkaiion — Commotion — Noise — Disturbance — Anmyanfie, 
actions of Force and Violence,, as applied either to Matter or to Mind, 
in various modes and with various degree of 'intensity and effect. — 
The imperfection of Language does not permit me to express at the 
same time the cause , and the efiect — the active and the passive 
state ; but the Reader will understand, that these actions of Power 
and Violence include in them likewise the ideas of ffeakness and 
h/Aedllity^ by passing from the Agent to the Patient, concerned 
in the same action ; as To Break, To be Broken, To Rout— To be 
Routed, — ^To Harrow, To be Harrowed; and hence we have a Race 
of words, denoting a Broken — Disturbed— ffiakened— Harassed — 
Distressed state, from the slighest suffering of Irritation — Vexation and 
'Annoyance, to the most extreme condition of Desolation siud Destruction. 
In considering the origin of these words, we cannot separate more- 
over the appearance of the matter on the surface of the Earth from the . 
state of that Matter, wheri excited or acted upon by the various Accir 
dents, &c. attached to it. — Among these appeafances we have the Earth 
in a Rough — Cloddy state — in a Dry — Gritty^^Stony state— ^in. confused 
disorderly heaps of Dirt, in a Misk-Mashi Muddy State, if I may so say. 
Mixed and jumbled together; all which appearances co-operate in 

forming 
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' forming di^rent turns of meaning in the order of words, which I 
am now describing. The Rea<3er will best understand the various 
senses, annexed to' such Terms^ bj a' brief collection of the Terms 
themselves under different Elements, and I shall sometimes introduce 
those words, which convey the more original idea. Among these 
Terms we must class Break, Bruise, Burst, Harroiv, Harass, Roiit, 
Rake, Rbugh, Rugged, — Stir, Tear, Tire, Waste, Fex~ Plough, 
Plague, Pluck, Impell, Fellicate. — Quash, Gush, Gash, £ut^ Scatter 
Mash, Mis:, — Smash, Scrape, Grub, Grave, Gripe, Grieve, Griefs 
Quell, Kill, Slay, Slush, Slash, Clash, Embroil, Embarrass, Ground, 
Grind, Grunt, Mill, Pell-Mell, Moil, Molest, Throw, Thrust^ Strike, 
Spread, Spurt, Sprite, Spirit, Scratch, Scrieich, Grate, Teaze, Tease, 
Tois, Driva, Drubi Perturb, Trimble, Scar, Scour, Sore^JSorroux, &c- 

The iilustration of this Race of words would lead us through the 
whole range of Language; yet we cannot but see, on the most, 
superficial view of the question, that actions of Fiohnce and j4gitation,. 
both cf Matter and of mind, have been perpetually annexed to the 
action of Stirring up the Ground: ' TJie- poets have abiv^ays found.their 
strongest metaphors of Annoyance sind Disturbance, drawn from the pro- 
cess of Ploughing and Harrowing. The strongest term in 6ur own Lan- 

^guage for mental SoUcifude belongs to Harrow — ^'It Harrows up the 
^Soul,*— ^'It Harrows me with /ear and wonder/ and the Saxon Term, 
to which Harrow belongs, asHfiROian, means '* To H arrow/ Vastare, 
^^spoliare, praedas agere/' Rout at once mean$*<To Stir ijp the 
* Ground,* and is applied likewise to the most violent action of DisiUr- 
hanceand Annoyance^ The Psalmist, as we know, has applied the 
metaphor of Ploiighirig in iU mo^i expanded form, to Affliction and 
Desolation; '^ Many a >fJme hiiWe t}:^y\/4fflicted me; from my youth, 

t *' but they bavfe not prWailed against rhe. ^ The Pl&iverisPlofighed 
'^ upon my back : • they tnikdo long '- thmfurroiVs.V I 'shall she w ithat 

"the "^^ord Affliction beloftg^ t<^ tfie P^lough; and the very term, which 
I have applied to express mental diStufhat\ce,'^Soliciiude, iBacfcnow- 
Ifedgedby i^vtie tb have tekii derived fr 6 n1 '' Stirring up the Gtotnd ;' 

- -Sb//ft»'and' Cifo ; I say; by sbttie, becatis^ eVen this has- ri<^ beew -tiriiver- 

sally understood. Rv Ain*w-orth has explained it thus^ and tbfe various 

• senses. 
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setisefe^ which it bears^ will serve to shew, what ideas maj be derived 
from that source. •* SolicHo, To Stir, or D^ up, properly the Ground. 
"To Disquiet, to busy, to trouble^ to disturb, to make SoUdtom. — 
^* To Solidtf to provoke, or to be in earnest with, one; to importune, 
*U0 press, to be urgent, to intice one to do a thing.-^To sue, or pray, 
^i for.— To aUure/' 

I beseech the Reader to cast his eyes over the various senses of 
Ado, Aoii'O, SlJBiao->-£x£RC£Oy and Vfiaaxi, Vehsor, which doactuaUy 
relate to operations on the Ground; and from hence he will lesn, 
"what ^ vast variety of ideas may be attached to that action. It is not 
necessa^jT to prove here, what I shall prove on another oocasiOB, 
that sudi was the original application of these words, from which 
the other senses are derived ; as it is sufficient fpr oar present pur^ 
pose to shew» that these various ideas are rdaHy connected with this 
action, and therefore, that such an action may be a source, from 
which these various ideas caii be derived. R. Ains worth has detailed 
the modes, in which these words are applie<^ after the following manner. 
A^o, ^* Properly to drive gently, or forcibly .—To do or execute any 
<^ bu8ines».^-^In both which senses it is translated to the miad, as upon 
^ due attention may appear, in the nuinifold use of this verb. — To talk 
<*of.-^To mind, ot observe. — ^To require, — ^To take care of. — ^To endea- 
^* votin-rrTo sUe» implead, or indite.— To apply, or bring to. — To 
'* moVe, «f «hake»— To disturb, or disquiet. — ^AbsoL To live. — To act, 
** or personate^-^To act, or shew, the part of. — To treat or deal with. 
^«To pkad.—To exercise. -—To count or reckon.^To manage^ or 
^< goyem.'^To bargain, or contract, for. It is often Englished by tiie 
<< verb of tbe<foUowing noun.'' In the phmse Agere Terram ar&tro, 
and in f^rwKtfiim^ quasi /^^- Actum, ^'Yerno tempore ^a/»i9i,'' we see 
itil aj^Ucation to the Ground ; and the term Actot means, vre know^ 
^^ An Aotdr, Agent, or doer. — A bailiC or comptroller. — ^Aa Actor in 
*'a play.-rA Pleader at the bat,*' where in the BaiUff of the l5»7i 
we are bi7o;ii^t to the same 9pot. 

I shall shew, that the Pieader and the P/if^er, with their kin* 
died teriOSf denotiqg Actioth the Plier^ and the Plodder, beloi^ ulti- 
Qiately to the Plougher. If Pleader has a Teutonic origin, as some 

• imagine. 
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imagine, and was not derived from Placitum aftd PlaceO, which were 
adopted prohahly from a misapprehension of the original idea; it 
belongs to these words, for the same reason that jietor denoles the 
same character; hut if it be derived from Placitum and Placeo we 
are still not removed from the sphere of the Plough. I shali shew, 
that Placo, "To make calm, mild, or gentle," is derived from the 
idea of violence, in reducing things or persons to such a state ; and 
that this sense is connected with the action of the Plough^ &c, and that 
Pladdus and Piaeeo, denote the passive state of quietness, into which 
persons are reduced hj that act of Violence. Thus we see, that in 
Language as in Life, our Plagues and Pleasures are indissolubly en- 
tangled with each other ; and tKat in order to be Pleased we roust 
first patientlj submit to the wholesome discipline o£ Camptdsion. It 
should seem, as if the ** Perturbed Spirit" of man oould not rest 
without the operation of some strong cause of this nature contribut- 
ing to his quiet; and it is certain, that the History of the World 
afibfds us a perpetual illustration of this composing process.-^The 
sense, which I have annexed to Place, will at ©nee connect this word 
with the terms of Viotence similar in form, Ptiag0t and Pleffto^ and it 
may be added, that in the sense. Which Plecto bean of Plait, we 
again see the idea of the Ground Ploughed or Turned up^-abouti— 
over^ &c», just as Vohor Involvo, belong to the idea of RouHng up — 
abojat, or in the Dirt. 

K- Ains worth explains AsiTa by ••^o Drivei-^To ji^Ubte, tp- 
** shake, or wag- — ^To chase> course, or hunt.'~-To nahai^^ or gci- 
*' vern.— ^Ta trouble^ vex, and disquiet.— To consider, and cast about* 
^To handle, and debate. — ^To^ exerdse and praotise. — To dwell/' 
The sense of Jgitalion is brought to the Graund in such applicfttions 
as the follQwing : ^' Sic ciiltibus et AgUationilms J0gnorumfaiiffitxonmi 
••^ accedere/' In SuBroo w« have tbia idea fiilly unfolded^ which 
means^ according to the sariie authentic interpreter, '* SMngp, To 
^ bring under, to subdue, to oonquer.-^To force;, or oon3t^«ifi.--*To 
^ shove, or thrust. — To Break, EAr or TilL-^To heat> or etanip^*^ 
•' Nequam voc. — ^To Dig, or cast up. — ^To rub, or $trokQ".-T*-To wbijt.'* 
The terms £x£kcco and Exercitus are thus explained; ^'To Eaae^^m^, 

"to 
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" to Ply. To use, to- practise, to profess,— To instruct or train up.— 
" To Till—To occupy." Exercet frequcns Tellurem ^ " To pass, or 
'' lead.— To vex and trouble.— To keep from idleness, to find one work. 
*' — ^To employ, or lay out to advantage. Exercised, employed, inured 
'' in any thing. AUo tormented, troubled, teazed, vexed, turmoiled, 
*' wearied. Also tried and approved." In the same Lexicographer 
are the following interpretations. Verto, *' To turn.— To transform. 
'* To change. — ^To dye, or discolour.— To overthrow, to cast down, 
" to turn upside down. — ^To dig or cast up." Quo sidere Terram 
Vertere Conveniat. **To borrow of one to pay another. — ^To im- 
" pute.— To translate.— To be changed, or altered.^To happen, fell 
*' out, or prove. Verso, To turn often.— To tumble up and down, 
*' or over and over. — ^To stir, or turn, about." "VEisARE Terra$n, 
'* Plough it.'* — ^To "To drive from place to place, as shepherds do, &c. — 
*' To manage. — ^To weigh, to consider. — ^To perplex, tease, or fret. — 
" Versor, To be turned. — ^To be employed or exercised in a thing. — 
•' To Converse, to stay with one.— To be. Versus, Turned, changed. — 
** Overturned^ ruined, abolished. Propense, inclined. Versus, A 
^•Turning again at a land's end. A Verse'' I shall shew, that 
v-Erto and ex-EKceo belong to the Element '^RT, and mean ' To 
^ Earth up,* &c. 

I have produced these examples from the detailed explanation of 
an humble Philologist, that the Reader may at once learn what 
•nobody has known, from that which every body does know, at least 
•is supposed to know. — Our interpreter has faithfully detailed tbp 
senses oi these words ; and in this explanation, well studied and well 
understood, will be. found the most abundant materials of knowledge, 
for developing the vast variety of ideas, which, as we now see, actually 
are connected with, and which therefore may be derived from that 
impressive and important action of Stirring up tlie Ground. All this, 
I say, every one is supposed to know ; and yet the Reader, I trust, 
will grant, that of all this nothing was known, when he considers the 
various senses, attached to these words, under the impression of the 
train of ideas, which I am now unfolding- It was froni the caraful 
.and constant perusal of words like theses which were acknowledged 

to 
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to belong to this action in one of their senses, that I was conducted 
through the Labyrinth df -Languages, and was enabled to see the 
relations of ideas to each other, which on the first view appeared 
the most opposite and remote, I examined diligently all the explana* 
tory termB, adopted by the interpreters of such word^; and I enquired 
whether some of those terms likewise might not be attached to the 
same train of ideas, when compared with other terms under the same 
Element, to which they belonged. I saw by this process, that Plt 
and emPLOY belong to Plough — that 5T1R and Turn must be, referred 
to the same action on the Terra ; and so of various other words 
adopted in the ^bove explanation. 

We see from the consideration of these words Solicito, Verso, 

- Agito, that mental operations, which have been allowed to be derived 
from Material objects, are attached to the Agitation of the Earth. We 
have ^en, that Revolve^ ' To Revolve things in the mind,' has been con- 
nected with Widlowing in the Mire ; and we know, that Rout, To Rout 
into a Matter, Scrutor^ To Scrutinize^ Sdruta Eruere — Rimor, (Ter- 
ram Rastris Rimari,) are directly associated with the action of Routing 
mto Dirt. Poets at all times have derived their allusions to mental 
operations in Thought — Solicitude, &c. from the idea of j^gitation ; 
abd they seem to labour under their theme, as if they were unable to 

'••devise expressions, sufficiently impregnated with the idea of ./Agitation, 
fo represent that incessant and rapid motion, which the Thoughts ex- 
perience in moments of solicitude and meditation. To such images 
as the IloWa (ppearip Opfiaivovra of Homer, the Commentators fail not 
to produce the well-known passage of Virgil, which may serve as 
an host of familiar quotations, relating to that topic. The very term 
Verso has been adopted in this passage of Virgil, as best accommo- 
dated to the Agitation of mind ; 

^* Atque animmn nunc hue celerem, nunc dividit illuc;. 
** In partesque rafit varias, perque omnia Versat." 

I shall present before the mind of the Reader, in a brief and cur- 
•Qiy detail, a few more examples, some, of which are acknowledge(^ 
to be derived from the objects on the Earthy although in their mode 
of application they appear to be most remote from that spot. We . 

4 r have 
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have seen, that terms for Cookery have been derived from Dirt, a» in 
Dress^ 'To Dress the Land/ and *To Dress Meat/ — ^thedeliciou&CA&E, 
helonging to the Cake of Dirt, and the very term Cook, to Coqxjo, 
which is applied to the Ground, "Coquere glebas.'* In Grreefc, the 
most exquisite term for Condiment is derived firom SpriakJlr^ with 
Dung ; and in our own Language our good Huswives* are aGcustoQied 
to Powder, or, as it might have bedn^ to Dtist or Dirt over their 
pickled meat. The tub, in which the operation is performed, is called 

. the Powdering Tub, which in our ancient Language has be?n applied 
to a very d liferent purpose. The Greek term^ to which I. have 
alluded, is OvdtiXevu), *'Proprie Fimo agrum aspergo, deindfe db« ex- 
'' quiaite condio, quia ut fimo agri fsecundiores, sic .cibi cdndlmeiiti^ 
'* delicatiores fiunt." I shall shew in the course of my enquiries^ 
that ComoiQ, — Candy^ &c. — Sugar — Candy, belong to ds^um. Mud. 
In Candff we see the idea of a lump, as in Cake; and we sballmow 
acknowledge, that it is not derived from the Island of CandiOy as 
some imagine. 

Oar names for Dignities ave derived too from the humblest oh* 
jects. We have already seen the origin of King; and mo«b of the 
other names for rank and authority are derived from a source equally 
lowly. -I dare not venture far into this diseussioo, as it would lead us 
through a wide range of Human Speech. Yet we shq|l at once re- " 

'collect, that Duke, Dowa oer, and D\ycues8 belong to D^x andrDprco, 
which bring us to the Drawer or Dioo^r of a DrrcHi Ducer^ Fos^ 
sam. The term Docxor, the Teacher, is the Ducxor, the Leader, or 
Guide, which brings ds to the same spot.- The Marqziw and the 

' Count are the personages, who belong to the MARx^ne^of a Coufitry, 
and to the CouNTry, or District itself. It is agreed, that the term 
Clergy belongs to Klero5, (KAi/jdos, Portio agri colonp da.ta,) the al- 
lotment of Land. The dignity of Chancellor is acknowledged to be 
derived from the Cancelli '' Lattices or windows^ made -with, cross 
" bars of wood, iron, &c. Fenestra Clathratae/' a^ R, Ainsworth ex- 
plains it ; and whatever may be the origin of the CanoeUi$ the ejgpla- 
na^ry, parallel Latin word C/a/Arato, (fenestrae,) will s^w usv froxn 
what an humble source such a termi might hflfve.beenrderivvH^^ t The 
•' * • .. ^ . * term 
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term Clathratus, '* Latticed, barred, cross barred, grated/* is acknow- 
ledged to be derired from ClathruSy " A bar, or lattice, a grate with 
*' cross bars. — ^Also a Harrow or Rake to break Clods withu" We 
shall now see, that Grate, the bar, belongs to Grate, the verb, de- 
noting the action on the Ground, which brings us likewise to the 
idea of a Gritty, Rough surface. — I shall shew, that Cancelli belongs 
to our term Shingles — Shingly Ground, in Scotch Chingle, 
'* Gravel, as the word is pronounced in some places, elsewhere 
"Channel,** says Dr. Jamieson. We must remember too, that 
Shingle means, '* A Lath, or cleft of wood to cover houses with,'* 
as N. Bailey explains it, where we are brought still nearer to the 
Lattice. 

The idea, which we ' annex to Delirium, appears very distant 
indeed from any thing belonging to the Earth, and yet it is acknow- 
ledged, that this word means *'To turn aside from the Furrow, q. 
'* extra Liram^ ralionis evagari." Deli/ro, (Ex De and Lira,) " Pro- 
'^ perly to make a balk in earing of Land. — ^To doat, or rave ; to talk 
*' or act idly.'* — ^The terms Bench and the Bank of Earth are ac- 
knowledged to belong to each other; and let U6 mark, to what 
venerable and worldly purposes, the Bench or Bank, as denoting the 
Seat, have been applied;— 'The Bench of Bishops* — ' King*s Bench' — 
'The Benchers of Lincoln's Inn,* and to the most complicated artifice 
in mercantile life, • The Bank of England, Bankers,' &c. And thus 
our monied men have their real or imaginary property in Banks — 
which belongs to the Bank of Earth — or in the Funds, which 
belongs to the Fundw5, " Land or Ground, — the Bottom," or in the 
SxdCKS, which brings us to the Stump or Stem of a Tree. Even those, 
who unincumbered with such ^ low thoughted cares,* pursue in digni- 
fied solitUjde and in silence, whether in garrets or in parsonages, the 
study of good Letters-, even they are fixed to the same spot, and bound 
by the same spell. Their gooA Letters are in their origin nothing 
but the DaivMngs of Dirt, {Literce, quasi Litune,) and they commonly 
continue and. terminate amidst the same materials. The Learned per- 
sonage, who writes in Latin, is employed in Ploughing, Exarando, 
(Eraro, To Plmigk or Dig up — ^To write, or indite,) and I^ball shew, 
. • ; - , ' . ' that 
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that Scribo, and Grapho, (Tpatpta,) belong to Scrape, Grave, Grub up, 
for the same reason. I shall likewise she\<r, that the English Write 
means tp WRodxE, Root up the Earth .-^The man of Profound know- 
ledge still belongs to the Fundus^ " Land or Ground, the bottom/' — 
The man of Erudition to Rudus, or Rubbish,— of Investigation, to the 
Vestigium, the Print of the Foot- Step on the Ground, &c. &c. If he 
Revolves the most abstruse subjects in his mind, he is only fFalhwing 
in the Dirt, {Foluto, 'To Roll, To Wallow, to toss, To think of, 
' Revolve, and toss in one's mind,*) — if he Scrutinizes a subject with 
the most piercing eye, he is merely Routing into Scruta, ''Old trash or 
'* trumpery." — Even the Grounds of his argument, on which he prides 
himself so much, are not formed of nobler materials, than the 
Grounds of his tea or his beer, or trcn than the Grbmui, oh 
which he treads : — If he be a man of brilliant Conversation, ov if he 
be Conversant, or Versed in various Arts and 'Sciences, he is still 
associated with the Plougher or Digger of the Field, (Versor, Terrain, 
Versor,) — if he be a man of Cultivated mind, or if he duly Exercises 
hi^ faculties, he is still engaged in thef same employment : If he shodld 
write the most charming Verses, he is advanced no further than the 
turning of the furrow, {Versus, A turning again at a X^and's endi) and 
if even those Verses should contain' the most Sublime conceptions, 
'< thoughts that breathe, and words that bui'n ;*' even then, he is but 
just emerging above the Mire, {Sublimis, qui Supra LiniMm.) — ^l^^ay 
the writer, and the Reader, who produces and peruses these truths 
on the humble origin of Languages in the Preliminary DlsserttMon 
now before them, have their attention fixed on an object, which is 
derived from the Sow^r of the Field, and the Mud before their do0rs : 
{Dissertatio, Bissero, k Sero, and Prceliminary from Prce, and liinten^ 
a Limus.) This derivation of Limen from Limus ; as denoting the 
part exposed to the' effect of Dirt, will surely not be doubted, thopgh 
it is not acknowledged by the Etymologists, who among other con- 
jectures derive indeed Limen from Limus, though not as signifying 
>Iud, but as denoting *' Obliquus, transversus, &c. - ^ ^ 

1 shall close these remarks by producing the various senses anij^ed 
to the derivatives of Verto, Versor which as we haveseen> expicss the 

• " raction. 
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action of Stirring up or Ploughing, &c. the Earth; and we shall be 
amazed, I trust, at the nAure of the human mind, hy which it is en- 
abled tor produce such an abundance of ideas, attached to materials, so 
unpromising, as it might appear, and so unfavourable to such a process. 
In the following sentences we shall perceive a few only of the various 
applications, in which this family of words has been adopted, * The 
' Perversion- of the miftd.' — ' The Fcrtex of a Triangle' — *The Subver- 

* sion of ^n empire,* — * Johnson Versus Williams/ — * In the Inverse 

* Proportion,' — ' The Reversion of an Estate,*^ — ' The Conversion of the 

* Gentiles,! — *The celebraAqn of an Anniversary,' — 'The Converse of a 
'proposition,' — ' Witty Conversation,' — ^ A man Conversant or Versed 
^ in all sorts of Learning,' — * The Advertisements pf a News Paper,' — 

^ A devouring Vortex^' — ' The Diversions, of the gay,' — ' The miseries 

^ oF Adversity p' — 'A Man of a Pefsatile genius,'—* Severe Animad^ 

^ z^^rsions on a ' person's conduct,' — ' Notes and Animadversions on 

*' jHTc^race,* — 'He Averted the danger/ — 'Mortal -^i;er^>z,'— 'Subhme 

' .^^^"^^^es,*— The new Version of the Psalms/— 'A Vertigo in the head,' — 

'- Z^ ^^^giversation^ — 'The System of the Universe,' — ^' The Uhiversify of 

^ S^^m^ «nbridge. Universally celebrated for its arts and institutions/ &c. 

If I^ had suggested to the Reader, without recalling to. his mind this 

' det sm. 51, that the various ideas, which are conveyed by the above words, 

mi^^^Bnt be and even were connected with the action of Stintngvf^the 

Qr-^^^ .^-Mid, I should have been considered, I fear, as an idle Theorist, 

det«zr itrmined on the support of my hypothesis, however wild and 

^i&i\<^i» nary it might be. Even now the apprehension of such a sentence: 

Ot:i r A-ny labours still continues to weigh upon my mind, and I have 

y^*^ ^'Tivich, I fear, to perform, before we can persuade ourselves to 

deBCT'^^nd from the lofty heights of our own imagination, which are 

lost: amidst the clouds, to that lowly spot, on which we trample 

4h'clo^^:*j(l ^ith our feet, bat on which likewise we are destined to be 

l^^*^-*^^ ^ to live, to act, to speak, to think, to suffer, and to die, 

^ shall not pursue Jto a greater . length this vein of illustration, 

v^t^i^Hi Ij it is the business of the whole Work to unfold, as the examples, 

'^'^^^^lil have already given, will be sufficient, I trust, for the pur- 

V^^^^^ of a Preliminary Discussion, in which it is intended only to 

"^ awaken 
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awaken the attention of my Reader to the contemplation of the subject, 
and to prepare his mind for the admission* q(* that n^w train of ideas^ 
which is involved with the principles of my hyppjthesifii. , Whatever 
sentence may be passed on the final success of the Writer in esta- 
blishing his System ; the preceding facts will certainly prove, th«t 
remoteness of application, in the sense of words, from an original idea 
cannot be urged against the probability of my hypothesis. It is im- 
possible to conceive purposes and applications more various and remote 
from each other than those, which we have seen exhibited in the 
examples, above produced ; and yet it is acknowledged, that they are 
all actually connected with the action of Turriing up tho Earth, 
whether the original idea be or be not annexed to that action. Let 
us for a moment suppose, what is most probable, that such is the 
original idea, and we may take occasion from hence to offer an 
pbservatioq, which vvill be perpetually applicable ia the progress of 
these enquiries. We perceive, that in these vaiious applications of 
Yerto, and its derivatives, the original idea has totally disappeared* 
and that these words in their ordinary use are wholly remote from the 
action of Turning up the Earthy just as if they had never been derived 
firom that action, or never applied to it. Now if this original sense 
of Verto had been obscure or lost; and if we had possessed n0^ 
artifices; by which we could recall the wdrd to its original spot or 
action ; all our diligence might have been exerted in vain, when we 
endeavoured to disqover the Fundamental idea. The Reader must be. 
prepared to expect the same difficulty and embarrassment, when I am 
employed in examining a Race of Words in the prosecution, of these 
Enquiries. He is not to imagine, that I shall be enabled at. every^ 
moment to produce absolute proofs of my hypothesis, by shewing, 
that the word, which I examine, is or has been actually connected with 
the Earth. — ^The Reader can expect only to find such evidence, aa. 
the subject will admit, and when he; reflects, for a moment on the 
nature of the question, and considers the infinite variety of purposes, 
jnost remote from the Earthy to which the terms of Language are 
applied; he will not wonder at any deficiency of Kbsolute and direct 
.proof in the support of such an argument ; but he will rather be 

- ^astonished 






afitooished to findj that a ffegular and coritihiied' series of discnssion, 
imparting even* an' imj)erfect ^6cies of evidehqe on -this question, caii 
be institufed^anA jpiirsued With any tdlferable sufccessC If the doctrinie, 
that words were originally derived from thie Earthy had teen tinl- 
versally. acknowledged; it would still be as umversajly agreed, that 
the idea of the Earth has totally disappeared ^in the ordinary apf)U- , 
tion, of those words, and that the origirial arid fundamental idea was 
to be discovered only by the most diligent sfearch, and to be exhibited 
only with full — absolute crvidence on certain occasions. As*\i^e pro- 
ceed forward however in these enquirifes, and liriderstand the nature 
of the evidence, which ifi attached to this subject, we shall Be aa;is(zed, 
I trust, to discover^ how thci force of thi6 efviderice increases, and how 
the Goincidence of similar facts on similar occasiohs, regularly arid 
perpetually recurringy may at last afford a sp6cies of conviction, wHitK 
was never ta be expected on a subjfect likfe' thfis ; and wticK sbriie 
perhaps will considCT^ in its* effect at feast, as invested v^ith all the*' 
properties of proof; Tbfc Work: must be studied in the spirit of can- 
dour, and the ardor of curiosity, ajr a Work' dfedicated to the inv&ti-» 
gatioA of a subject totally unknown; awd destitute of all the means^ of 
assistance^ which were most necessary fbr its production. A^ La'ri- 
guages have never been conceived und6r this point of viiw ; so the * 
expositors of those Languages have never supplied any hfefpfe. Which' 
werie directed to that purpose. Every tiling was to be' dfsiio^ered, 
which related to this view of the' question ; attd it is not nefceissa^y 'to' 
suggest the laborious and painfiii researches, which the Writer was 
destined- to undergo iri cfiecting these discoveries. 

. The adepts iri those Lahguages, which I rtiay ht sup^seH* least to 
understand, arid on* wiiich little information is to be obtained, as the 
Dialecte of the Celtic, &c., will no doubt perceivei that I havebe^n 
soaietiftii^s mistaken in the leading idea, which I hav^ attributed to 
a word; but they will nev^r, I trust, find, that 1 have hastily deli- 
vered my opinion^ without first endeavouring to study the genius of 
that word, with due cariand diligence. Iri the explanation of terms, 
belonging to Language^, with which both' the Aiithor and' the general 
Reader mdy btf^suppbsfcd to be better adqudintibd, I shalf sometimes, 

• • .. 'I ffear. 
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I fear, be found deficient on occasions, where that deficiency was 
least to be expected. It will be seen, I suspect, that I have omitted to 
cite many passages^ most known and familiar, which, woujd have been 
singularly illustrative of the truth of my hypothesis. In the curiom 

feltdtas of the Poet and the Orator, whose combinations are formed 
from the influence of strong and just impressions, we see the original 
idea annexed to words ; and frotn hence we are enabled to draw^the 
most apposite and striking exa^nples of their primitive meaning; 
If I have omitted sometimes to avail myself of such examples, the omis- 
siop is not always to be attributed to the negligence or the ignorance 
of the Writer- It must be remembered, that as these enquiries' are 
directed to the consideration of words under a certain point of view, 
which was never before presented to the mind; innumerable passages 
may have escaped from our recollection, even in those writers, 
with which we have been most conversant from our earliest days, if 
$uch passages have not actually passed before us, sinoe that period, 

. when the very words, which they are calculated to illustrate, have 
become the objects of our enquiry. The deficiencies of this kind, 
whatever they may be, will hereafter be readily supplied without 
effort, and without search; and the intelligent observer will furnish 

. to himself, in the course of his readings every assbtance, which can 
be derived from this source. 

The System, Which has been delivered in the present Dissertation 
on the nature of Languages, would open into a wide scene of impor* 
tant and profitable meditation. Many of these topics however' would 
best be understood at the conclusion of our labourt^, if that period 
should ever arrive, when the various facts, relating to Human Speeqh^ 
shall have been fully unfolded, and firmly establiafced. We may bear 
however in our remenibrance some of those topics, on which our 
attention should be peculiarly fixed ; and as we proceed forwarcirin our 
research we may apply our discoveries to the ducidation of that mys^ 
terious process, by which kindred Languages have been thui^ generated, 
propagated and preserved, over the face of the Earth. We might 
enquire, and we cannot but enquire, with the most anxious curiosity, 
whence it has arisen, * that the same Elementary Language has been 

thus 
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thus universallj dtfilised/ we night almolst venture to assert, through 
every rt^on of the Globe. We oanirot even attempt to give any 
answer to this questi<>n5 till a great body of facts shall have been 
collected' respecting the n&ture of that Elementary Language, about 
which we so- anxiously enquire. The Mosaic origin of the 'Human 
RaciB from the same confimon Parents might ehable us to solve a por- 
tion ^f thiis difficulty; yet the difiusion of a Common Elementary 
Language is attended with othfer circumstances^ which that fact alone 
win not be able to explain. We shall discover, that this diffusion of 
a Common Speech is involved? likewise with thte propa^tion of com-p 
nion opinions — of common practices, rites and ceremonies^ civil and 
reli^ouSi it should seem too^ that all this has been effected by 
a peculiar process ; just as if one great nation had been once spread 
over a wide ertent of the Glbbe — advanced in arts and sciences — 
united and communicating with«ach other by one common Language, 
by the same Religious observances, and the same Civil Institutions. 
Of a nation, thus great and powerful, existing in the most remote 
periods, no traces are to be found in* those Histories of the Fagam 
World,, which are consida^ as the authentic records- of Mankind, 
and which some are disposed to reverence with peculiar and exclusive 
idolatry. From these teachers or their disciples nothing- can be learnt, 
which will assist us in accounting for the various facts, exhibited by 
Language, in the most striking, and impressive manner. We must 
look to higher authority for the solution of these difficulties ; and the 
Mosaic History will atone supply us* with the narrative of that extra-* 
ordinary event, to which all out discoveries in Language at once lead 
us, with direct and irresistible conviction. We. must ascend to those 
distant' periods in the Revolutions of our Globe, when according to 
tbe£rst and greatest of Historians, " The Whole Earth was of one 
'^ Lanouaqe, a»i2of ONE Speech/' 

Every portion of the narrative, which is connected with this great 
fact, is pregnant with the most important truths ; and must be stu- 
died with all the diligence of an enquiring, and ardent spirit, if we 
are desirous of prying into the secret history of remote periods ; which 
is indeed deeply buried, though not, as I concdve^ wholly and irre- 

« coverably 
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coverably lost, under the ruins of the ancient World. The plain of 
Shiitar, propitious for the arts and inventions of its inhabitants, — the 
preparation of Clay for brick, and of slime for mortar — ^the building of 
a City and a Tower, are all allusions to important events, which are 
confirmed by dark though impressive traditions, universally difiused 
among the nations of the Earth. The name of Shinar, whatever may 
be the spot to which it alludes, is deeply involved in the extraordinary 
event, by which it is accompanied, and perhaps some future enquirer 
will discover in. this significant term the name of the great tribe or 
nation, who may lay claim perhaps to that universal Language, which 
was spread over the Earth. 

I have supposed on a former occasion, (p. 2Q>) that the Celts 
originally signified "the workers in Clat, the artists, who made 
** bricks for building — vessels of Pottery," &c. &c.; and hence 
Builders — Architects — Potters j &c., or, in other words, that they 
signified •* the Illustrious persons, who were the great Artists of the 
" Ancient World/* I have supposed, that the Titans have a similar 
meaning, and belong to such words as Titan(w, (T^raMos, Calx, 
g}'psuB,) &c. &c. If, then, we should venture to conjecture, that the 
Ctnts, a division of the Celts, still belong for the same reason to 
CcBN2/m, &c. &c., as denoting the workers in the same materials, we 
shall see, how all these ideas co-operate to the same end. We ought 
to remember, that a great nation still exists under the name of the 
Cyns or CniNe^e, who still derive their glory from works belonging 
to the same matter of CosNum, or Clay ; and that they have afforded 
to the Western world a name for the most familiar and elegant of 
our utensils, which is derived from their own country. Aneurmj in 
his Gododin, has divided the Celts of the British Isles into "Cr«T, 
" a Gii^ddil, a Phrydin.'' If we should still proceed in the same 
vein of observation, and imagine, that the PHRTDen^ — the BRixom^, 
&c., were possibly derived from the same source, the illustrious na- 
tion, who now bear the name and speak^. the Language of the 
Phrydzw*, would inform us, that in their language, Pkidd or Priz 
denotes ** Mould, Earth, &c.^ PRizflier, A Potter; PRiDD-/ac/i, a 
*' Brick, or burnt tile; PftiDDgw/, Potter's Earth,*' &c. &c. We can- 
not 
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not but see, how the g-ToDiLS, or the Iddils may bring ua to the 
Aixs or the ATL*an/i^ ; and if this process should be just, we are 
advanced to a great point indeed. In the fate and fortunes of the 
Ati^antidjs the wonders of the Ancient World are deposited.; and 
the Reader will certainly be astonished, when his mind is occupied* 
with this train of reflexions, to learn, that in a Chinese tradition refer- 
ring, as it is supposed, to the subversion of the Island of the 
Atlantid.®, it is recorded, that '' Maurigasima was an island famous 
" in former ages, for the excellency and fruitfulness of its soil, which 
" afforded, among the rest, a particular Cloff, exceedingly proper for 
" the making of those veaseb, which go. now by the name of 
" Porcelain or China ware." {Davies Mythology of the Druids^ 
p. 14q0 'I'his is assuredly an extraordinary, tradition, as relating to 
the Atlantidjs, which will appear still more extraordinary, when we 
remember, that among the personages called Atlamtidje were Ati.as, 
Qoe of the Titans, and his brother the great woiker in Clay, &c. 
Prometheus. I have observed in a former page, (105,) that p£RiON, 
the father oiAmadis^ *^ is the chief personage in a transaction, belonging 
" to the greatest Physical event, which ever happened on the facepf ourj 
" globe ; ** and that this. event, according to the Chinese, .ia connected 
with the plastic materials of Mud or Clay. Now in the Chinese tra- 
dition, the personage, who was saved from this Deluge, .was king 
PfiiRUUN, who escapes to China in a ship, where his arrival is still 
celebrated by a yearly festival. Ev^n Mr. Bryant has «een, who has 
indeed, (I must solemnly declare it,) seen nothing even of that, wfaioh 
he professes most to have seen, even Mr. Bryan t^ I say, has iinder- 
9tood, that the Greek PHORONew, who lived in the timef of the floods 
&c. &c. belongs to the character of Noah; but he has not •seen, that 
the Fhoron in PflORONeii^ is the Peiruun in the Chinese tradition. It 
must have been seen by many, as I suppose, that tifACuus, the son of 
Oceanus smd Tethys, bears the very name of Noah, ru NCH, Noach; 
but the Reader will be astonished, I conceive, when he finds, that 
Phoronrus is the son of Jnackus. The adepts in Druid lore will 
Btow understand, that PHORONeu^^ the instructor of mankind in various 
institutions, belongs to the Pharaost, the Higher Powers, whose 

priests 
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priests are the PherylU^ ^' the first teachers of all curious arts and 
'' sciences/* {DavieSy p. 215.) Tl^e term Pharaon seems to bdbng^ 
to the Welsh Peron^ ''That causes or bids to be^ the Cceator, 
'' the Lord/' the corresponding vwb to which is P£RI^ '' To caioe^ 
'' to efieot, to make, to do; tq bid, to <x>minaiid;** as Mr. Owen ex- 
plains them ; and we shall now see, that Febi is nothing but the 
Latin Paro, "To make, shape, or coutrive^-^To j&rcPARB,'* &c. &c. 
This glimpse into the dark i^ons of tradition will shew us, that 
a new system of Mythology must be conceived and exeputed, before 
the secrets of the Ancient World witl be unfolded to our view. 

The pursuit of this enquiry would lead us into a wide field of 
discussion, and as the purposes of the present Dissertaticm are, I trost^ 
sufficiently fulfilled; it is aecessaiy that these Preliminary obser- 
vations should be now brought to their conclusion.-*! must again 
appeal to the curiosity and the cai^dor of my Reader; that he may 
proceed forward in these inyestigatious^ with a mind willing to leani> 
and pliant to conviction. Every thing con^ves in a work of tbi& 
nature to place the writer in a perilous situation,, which demands a 
patient hearing and a fi^vourable reception. — To develope, in an in- 
telligible and concilisfting fornp, a new and remote train of ideas — 
to combat andent prejudices^ either obstinately maintained or duly 
defended,-T-*to faring the mind bade again in perioda of lefiming from 
a sophisticated state» to plain principles and simple conceptions — to be 
entangled in the toils of Language, linabletoexplainhc^r'Qw^ processes; 
these are alt great and important difficnlttes, whidi an enquirer into 
sut^edts^iifce these, is at eveiy step of his progcess destined to encoun- 
ter, and bound to overcome. Even the private.and the pemonal causes, 
which may impede a writer in the prosecution of his Wopk, shoaki 
not be wholly forgotten in our estimate of his performance:; and 
though they cannot be produced ^ in extenuation of igoozance and 
inability, tthey may at least be admitted as pkas of palllajbion for the 
lesser fiiuks qf omission and deficiency. A seclusion from spots, 
which are most favourable to lesearcbes of this nature, from Librados, 
where Languages are recorded, and firom. capitals^ where they are 
spoken, must have assuredly opecated in diminislung the riduaess and 

variety 
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varifity of a moA, far which eioistiiig fHatenafe antst .be Bouglrt Md 
cfiQRpt be cieated-^^Mudtt boweirer is'fintto'bepei&ariiiefi^ before «b^' 
sybjeot catn be pumped inite fnfiesfe «&tent ; and I haire even ^ffUpQBeljf 
reffjaiped from engaging in. the wiiole range oxf the queationi tiU the 
L9Pg|iage9» with ivhiirh ime are most xxmverfiOiit, ahall Im^ beeQ.4iiily^ 
a^ ft^equ^l;^ unfoMe^*- ^^Tb ^coonqpflisU tilis ^di^ecU .evea^dendef 
stpns9 nmy be m&dtQU if fbey aee. cgaminnA with itiligeaiojp an4 
applied with dkdt. » ; 

£^ut even deeluaiim^^ attended :with <tes blessings^ if it :be cM^T^rfa^d 
to a g^od ftiid{irofiteib]e. purpose ; and he^i whet iqh^uis with. diUgeoc«' 
smd with 2ea), will not eften ilaboiir in/vaiii« Id the aUeniseraiid toiitMd^ 
Qf iq()988ant oieditation aiiich.nHi})iJiep9rforaidl;itand iinder tbeopo* 
ration of patience — of industr}^ian^fof<airdoCp.alldiffiouUfte3 will ¥|inii^>. 
and all privations disappear. Even the dreams of the solitary, though 
they will^ often terminate in error and delusion > may yet inspire mo- 
tives, which will enable him to proceed in his career — unwearied and 
unsubdued-^amidst: bright visions and exhilarating prospects. He 
may gass forward invigorated by the hopes, that all his toils and his^ 
labourswill not finally be exhausted in vain, but that they will still 
continue to impart a ray of knowledge to beings, who are yet unborn^ 
in ages, which are yet to come. Amidst the3e persuasions— all the 
difficulties, which surround him, will be unseen and unfelt :— He 
will listen to no other sounds but those, which re-echo his hopes, and 
seem to realize his visions. — If the solitary should indeed be lost 
in these delusions, he may appeal to the wisest of men, who was 
thus deceived by his good Demon into the path of knowledge, and 
the practice of virtue: "Tai/ra, w tpiXe ercupe Kpirtevy ev ktOi art 
** eyw dofccti aKOveiVy uxnrep oi Kopv^ayriwyT^^ twv ai/XcoK Sofcoi/<rii^ 
** aKOveiw, Kai €v efioi avrti ti tiX^ tovtwv twv Xoycov ^ofifiei, Kai irotei 
*• fin ^vpaa-dai rwv aWtev aKoveiv.'' — If the Author of these Researches 
could be admitted within the sphere of such delusions, his labours 
would indeed be rewarded, and all their purposes be fulfilled. If in- 
deed he could be cheered by the hope, that he had succeeded in dis^ 
covering the object of his pursuit, — that he was the fortunate being, 
who Jirst disclosed to his fellow-creatures the great mystery of 

Human 
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Hm&siixSpeeob, — the vUddenhy wfaiohMan dommianiotes with Man^ 
be might indeed exuk.;-*HlleBfaaiikl>theii ^htnk, fted he should then 
feel, that the fleeting period of his 1^ had (hot passed away like a 
shadow, a mete void in the creation, ^without some record of his 
elistenee. He should thenfehink, and he should then feel, that, from 
the recesses of his solitude, he had supplied to posterity some memorial 
of a mind, at once ardent in its search, and humble in its views, 
which looked not too high in its pursuit of Human Knowledge, — 
that object and acquisition of the creature Mm ; — ^faut which followed 
with patience^^with perseverance and with zeal, the obscure vestige^ 
of Truth, on thoiie lowlj'spots, where Trudi is sometimes contented 
to abide, remote from thelof^* heights, at which Sages are wont to 
^gaze, in vain and unavailing contemplation. 
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CONTENTSOE THE WORK,. 

AND 

THE MODE, IN WHICH IT MAY BE STUDIED. 



Tub reasons, why the Work has assumed its present form will be explained in the course 
of its progress. Though aQ diligence has been applied to render the mode of its arrange- 
ment as commodious and impressive as the nature of the subject, and the circumstances 
connected with its prosecution, would admit \ yet it may well' be imagined, that another- 
arrangement could have been adopted, iif which the same truths might have been likewise 
communicated. In this Work aU the Radidd words -are examined, in various Languages^ 
in which the letter iS appears, either alone,,or as the first Consonant, with the Class C,b, 8cc. 
or the Labials M, B, &c., or l, n foUowihg, as ^R, aR^ c, d, &c. m, b, &c. l, n, and' 
likewise those, which appear under the form ^C, ^D, &c. From page 1 to page 1126 are 
fully considered the Races of Words under the Elementary Characters '^R, R^C, D, &c. 
R? N, L, as likewise those under ^C, ^D> &c.— From page 1127 to 119^ the words under 
tlui forms ^R, aR^ n, l are. collected ;md. briefly, explained ^ and from page 1195 to 1254* 
the words under the forms ^R, R^ m, fi, &c. are likewise collected aixd briefly explained^ 
In the first Volume to page 520, the words belonging |o ^R^ C, D, &c. and "^C, ""D, &c. 
are examined as. referring to a state of rest, and as belonging to the Earth considered 
in that state. — In the second Volume to page 902 are detailed the Words, under the same 
forms, as denoting Agitathn, and as belonging to the Earth in a state of Agitation. — ^The 
Reader must not form his judgment from the evidence alone^ which is produced in the- 
first Volume, but he must wait till he haa,ea;amined. the evidence in the second Volume, 
where the same words will be again discussed, and contrasted with the terms, denoting 
Agitation i from whence perhaps it will appear, that the original Fuodamental idea of 
these Words is that of Agitation^ thougR^ in their secondary sense this idea has disap- . 
peared. From page 1 to 39 the parts of the Prel minary Dissertation, relating to the 
Elementary Doctrine, which particularly belong to the consideration of the Class C, D,, 
&c. are recapitulated. From page 4 to 270, where the words are considered, which relate 
to a state of rest, the Reader may pass, if he pleases, after a less minute view to page 52 1» 
where every thing must be considered with the greatest attention. If the Reader should 
be so inclined, the parts under '^R^C, &c., and ^C,^D, &e« may be studied separately^ 
Thus '^R^C, &c* will be found from page 42 to 95— from 137 to 163, as referring to. 

a state 
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a state of rest*— From 521 to 651, as referring to Agiution.^S'rom 876 to 90£, Tanms 
for Noise under boA Jprms *R JC, &c., and ^C, '^D, &c- are considered.— From page 
903 to 1126 the Elementary form R| c, d, 8tc: M, l isoonsitleted. This may be studied 
as a separate discussion, affording the fullest evidence of the truth of the Doctrine.— Hie 
Elementary Character aC, '^D, &c. is considered from page 96 to 186 — ^from 164 to 270, as 
Teferring to a state of rest. — ^From 65^ to 875, as referring to a state of Aptatian. — From 
271 to 520 the Elemeatapy Character aC,^D, &^» is considered, when it is^pplied to ex* 
press Promums^ Verbs tf Bang^ as It, Is, &c. &c. This part may be regarded as entirely 
a separate Dissertation on the Composition of Verhs^ Pronouns^ &c. — the nature of Partp- 
cliSy &c., which the Writer has laboured with infinite care and diligence : — ^Here the original 
idea, whatever it may be, is in general lost, and the secondary one only prevails. If the 
Reader wishes at the same time to understand all the evidence respecting the original 
idea,, he must proceed to page. 825, &c«,. where the tenns of SiaU/ity are compared with 
those relating to A^atkn* I shall conclude by observing^ that the whole Work should 
be read seguhrly through,, according to the actual arrangement p£ the Writer ; though it 
may, be afterwards, studied^ with advantage. in separate parts, according^to the mode, which 
is^faere detailed r-^The imperfectibn of Language, and the necessity for brevity may lead 
to an ambiguity^ .which it is^iecessary to explain. — When I say, that Languages.are derived 
from the^EARTB, I.mean^thatLai^uages are derived- from that spot, which we commonly: 
oall the ELarth : and here I thinknothing of the peculiar Elemental^ Character,, under 
which words appear. When I say, that words under the Element '^R, R^ C, D, &c. belongs 
to the Eabth V ^I here suppose likewise^ that such words belong to the spot, called the 
Eabth, though I. mean moreover, that the very term Earth is itself a word included in 
the same Race. In one case, EABfTH denotes only the object, but in the other, while it 
expresses the object, ii must be considered likewise ^/$ a wti^i bearing a certain form, 
di^guished' from other forms. 
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THIS ELEMENT* CONSTITUTES, IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES, 
A RAGE OF WORBS, 

WHICH SELATB, 

ElTHtR DIRECTLY OR MORE REMOTELY, 
TO THE 



EARTH; 



AND 

THE OPERATIONS, ACCIDENTS, AND PROPERTIES, 

BELONGING TO IT. 



♦ By the symbolical representatioo ^R. R. a — C, D, G, 8cc., as the Element, or 
Eleme»iary Characters, constituting a certain Race of words, belonging to each other 
and distinguished from other races, I mean to express those words, which appear 
commonly under the three following forms. 1st, Such words, of which R is the first 
Consonant, and the next is 6ne of the Consonants C, D. G, See, with a vowel 
breathing before the R, as Arc a, 8cc. This form of words I represent by 
^JL~C, D, G, 8cc^ or, as it might be written, '^RC, *RD, ^RG, 8cc., where th% 
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mark of the Caret ^ is used to expressi that a vowel breathing is Wantiogy or is to be 
supplied before the R. Sdly, Those words, which like the former have R for their 
first Consonant and for the next one of the Consonants C, D, G, 8cc. but which have 
no vowel breathing before the R, as Race, Roap, 8cc. This form I express by 
R.— C, D, G, &c., or, as it might be written, RC, RD, RG, &c. Sdly, Those 
words, where the r does not appear at the beginning, but which have for their first 
Consonant one of the Consonants C, D, G, 8cc., with the vowel breathing directly 
preceding C, D, G, 8cc,, as Occa, ficc. This form I express by '*. — C, D, G, Sec*, 
or, as it might be written, ^C,;^D, ^G, 8cc. In the first form, *RC '*RD ^RG, &c., 
a vowel breathing may or may not exist between the R and the C, D, G, 8cc. ; but 
in the second form, RC, RD, RG, 8cc., it must exist in order to constitute a word. 
In all the forms a vowel breathing may or may not exist after the C, D, G, See. The 
Consonants C, D, G, Sec. are sometimes found single, and sometimes combined with 
each other. Words under other forms are included within the pale of my 
Hypothesis, when those words are supposed to have directly arisen from the forms 
here exhibited, as A-£abth, y-Aan, fv-Aan, g-UARD, where the A, y, tr, and g 
are considered only as different degrees of aspiration annexed to the vowel breathing. 
The other forms, which, in the process 6f change, I conceive to be derived from the 
same source, will be duly unfolded in the progress of these discussions. I have 
adopted the terms Element and Elementary, as applied to these Consonants, because 
I consider the Consonants to be the Principal, Fundamental, Essential or Elementary 
parts of Language, by which Races of words are formed and preserved, separate and 
distinguished from each other. 



CHAP. I 

SECT. I. 

AR. — C, D, G, J, K, &c. 

Names for the Ground^ Land^ Soil, (^c. corresponding with the English 

word Earth, as Erde, &c. Terms derived from the idea of 

the peculiar or appropriate place "^^ the Y.nclosed or Secured Spot 
of Land or Earth — The Earth, by way of distinction^ as 
y-AKDf &c. : hence, words denoting Enclosures of Security, 
Safety, and of Defence, as g-AKDen^ &c. ; or Security, Safety, 
and Defence, as ^-Ard, w-Ard. — Enclosures in general^ of 
any kind, and for any purpose, as Erko5, (£^xoc» Septum^) 
Arc A, Sfr. — Words signifying that which Enfolds, Keeps in 
or off; Stops, Represses, Compresses, Constrains, fisfr., as 
EiRGO, (Ei^», Includo,) AKceo, &c. : Words denoting what is 
Held or Confined within a certain Spot, Enclosure, &c., as 
A-Erd, &c. 



Names 



^R. R. \- C, D, G, J, K, Q, S, T, X, Z. 



Names corresponding with 
EARTH. (Eng.) 

AiRTHA. (Goth.) 

Eard, Eord, Eorth, Eorthe> 

Yrth, ^-Eard. (Sax.) 
Erde, Erda, Ertha, /i-Erda, 

A-Ertha. (AL) 
7-Ord, J-Orden. (Dan.) 
Erd, Aerde, Eerde, &c. (Belg.) 
ARZ. (Heb.) 
ARK, ARG, &c. (Chaldee, Sa- 

maritanf Syriac.) 



EardiAn, Eardigan. (Sax.) 
Habitare ; /. e. To be on a 
certain Earth or Land. 

Ordon. (Al.) Habitabat. 

A-Earth, ^-Eorth, A-Erd, 
A-Eert, &c. (Eng. Sax. 
Germ. Belg.) Focus; i. e. 
The Ground^ or Earth. 



IhE term Earth appears in the various Dialects of the 
Teutonic, and in some of the Eastern Languages, as the familiar 
name for the Grounds Land, Soil, &c. &c. ; or, in other words, 
the Element, ''R. R.'^. — C, D, G, J, K, Q,S, T, X, Z, supplies, in 
these Languages, a familiar term, corresponding in sense and 
Elementary characters with our word Earth. These various 
terms for the Earth are acknowledged by the Etymologists to 
belong to each other. In Junius, the parallel terms for the 
Earth are " Goth. Airtha. A. S. Eorthe. Al. Erda. Heroa. 
<< Ertha. Hertha. Dan. Jord. B^ Aerde, Eerde.'' And in 
Skinner they are thus represented : " Eard, £ord« Eorth, 
^* Geard, — Dan. Jord, Jorden, Belg. Erd, Aerd, Aerde, 
«• Teut. Erd, Erde." 

In Hebrew, pM AR2 is the appropriate and familiar name 
for the Earth; as will be understood by learning, that it is 

adopted 
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adopted in the opening of the Book, of Genesis. *^ In the 
•' beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth," p» ARZ. 
In Chaldee p^K ARK and IDK ARG are used for the Earth. 
I have represented the letter v Gnain, as it is called, by G, 
because it is commonly {supposed to possess this power. In 
some cases, howevei^ the sound of G in this Hebrew, letter 
becomes weak,, as it does in the English Might. In the Samaritan 
and Syriac the name of the Earth may be represented by ARZ 
and ARG. In Arabic \jJj\ Arz is likewise the familiar and 
appropriate name of the Earth. These Hebrew and Arabic 
terms are acknowledged to belong to the English word Earth 
and its parallels. Mr. Richardson, in his Arabic Dictionary, 
gives us, among the terms for Earth, \J^j\ Erz, {^jj\ Arooz, 
which he^ likewise represents by Uruz, \^[j\ Arauz, {j^^\ 
A&Z(>Pl^ i^yy^l ARzeen. The preceding article to Uruz, 
" Earths, Grounds," in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, is \sji^jj\ 
Eruz, " Firm, steady, rooted^ fixed. — Collecting or contracting 
*^ one's self. — Avaricious, covetous, tenacious, J^^l Jjj\ 
** ERUZuTErZj Extremely tenacious." We shall not doubt that 
Eruz, Firm, steady, &c., belongs to Uruz, the Earth, ('* Thou 
" Firm-set Earth ! ") From the idea of what holds Firmly^ 
derived as we see from the " Firm-set Earth," the Arabic word 
passes into thei sense of Avaricious ; and thua we can understand^ 
at the very commencement of our enquiries, how the name of 
the Earth may supply ideas, which on the first view appear 
very remote from the original source. Again, let us note the 
term Jjl Erz, adopted ia the phrase *' EruzuTEKz/' The 
Arabic jj\ Erz or Ua? means, says Mr. Richardson, ** the 
'* Pine, Cedar;" and in other senses we have '* Erez, A. tree 
*' whose timbec is very hard. Arjs. — Firmly rooted (tree)." 
We here see, that the name of the Cedar is taken from the idea 
jof what is Firm, whether as applied to its property of being 

a Firm 
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a Firm hard wood, or of being Firmly Rooted. We shall not 
doubt, I think, that Erz, Firm^ Steady, belongs to Eruz, Firmly 
Rooted, &c., and that they both belong to Uruz, the Earth. 
Thus we see, how senses, apparently the most remote from each 
other, as Avaricious^ and a Cedar, may belong to the same idea, 
ias Firmj Firmly Holding, &c., and how that idea may have arisen 
from the name of the Earth. In Hebrew- HK ARZ is the 
Cedar, and ARZa is the name of this tree in Syriac. — These 
examples will shew us, what difficulties the Enquirer has to 
encounter, if the intermediate idea, by which remote senses are 
connected, should not be visible, and that patient investigation 
can alone enable us to discover those secret links, by which 
words are connected with each other. The Reader will likewise 
from hence learn, that remoteness of signification in words affords 
no impediment to the Hypothesis, which supposes that races or 
families of words may by some secret bond of union be ultimately 
related to each other. 

I have recorded the Hebrew pK ARZ according to its 
original and genuine representation in Hebrew, without the vowel 
points, which were afterwards added for the purpose of attempting 
to convey with more precision the sound of words, as they were 
enunciated by the inventors of those points. The Reader, 
I imagine, well knows, that various Eastern Languages, as 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldee, &c., are written without vowels ; or, 
in other words, that the vowels, which exist in those Languages, 
are of little importance in discharging regularly and familiarly 
those offices, which the vowels in our own Language, and in 
others of a similar kind, commonly perform. In the present 
instance we have no symbol to represent a vowel breathing 
between R and Z, which has sometimes been heard in the pro- 
nunciation of this word, and which is recorded, when the vowel 
points are adopted. The Hebrew pK ARZ has been represented, 

among 
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among various other modes, by Arez, or Aretz. Mr. Parkhurst 
has represented the supplied vowel by the Greek e, and the whole 
word by Earej. The Reader will perfectly understand, that th$ 
Hebrews and Arabs, &c. have acquired no art, unknown to 
Europeans, by which they can speak a Language without vowels : 
He will instantly perceive, that this rejection of vowels refers 
only to the writing of a Language, and he will learn from this 
practice of the Eastern nations, that the symbols employed to 
denote the vowel breathings are not absolutely necessary in 
recording words, or in conveying the sounds annexed to those 
words. Every one knows, that in reading our own Language 
we pronounce a word at once from the idea, which the whole 
symbol excites in our minds of the object intended, without 
stopping to consider the force of those various parts of the 
symbol, which attempt to represent the sound of the word. 
If then Consonants are of themselves able to excite in our 
minds the idea of a certain word, representing a certain object ; 
they are able likewise to suggest at the same time the sound, 
by which that word is enunciated. This practice of the Eastern 
nations will prepare our minds for the. admission of an important 
maxim, without which all our researches would be vain and futile, 
— that vowels may be considered as of no importance in recording 
Languages; but that the Consonants alone. are the efficient parts 
of words, by which Human Speech is propagated and preserved. 

The principles of the Theoryi on which this work is founded* 
have been fully explained in the Introductory Dissertation, with 
which I suppose my Reader to be already acquainted; yet it 
may not be improper to state, on the present occasion, a general 
idea of the doctrine which has been there unfolded. The Reader 
will perceive, that though the name of the Earth in the 
Dialects of .the Teutonic has assiuihed various forms, as Airtha, 
Eard, Eord, Yrth, Erd, Aerde, y-oRD, &c. &c., yet that 

the 
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the letter R, together with the consonants T, D, still remain^ 
and we know, that these Consonants have been ever acknow- 
ledged by Grammarians as Cognate^ or such Consonants, 
which from their affinity familiarly pass into or are Changed 
into each other. If we proceed however to examine the 
examples before us, we shall perceive, that other Consonants pass 
into each other in conveying the same idea of the Earth. We 
find, that in the Eastern Languages, the name for the Earth 
has been represented under various forms, as Arz, Ares, Ar£tz» 
Arz, Erz, Arooz, Arauz, Uruz, Ark, Arg, &c.; where we 
perceive, that 2^ S, K, G are to be added to T, D, and that they 
are all to be considered as Commutable into each other, in repre- 
senting the same idea of the Earth. The letters A, y, g, pre« 
ceding the vowels at the beginning of some of these words, as 
A-*Ertha, y-ORD, ^-Eard, may be considered only as different 
degrees of aspiration annexed to these vowels. The h after the 
T in Eart/i, •&c. represents only another sound of T, and the en 
in j-OkD-en is an appendage to J-^Ord, which is the simple 
genuine form. Thus then, if we should be desirous of repre- 
senting the familiar name for the Earth, as it appears in various 
Languages, in an abstract point of view, we ought not to express 
it under this or that peculiar form, as Earth, Erde, &c., but 
we should say, that it might properly be represented by any of 
the Commutable Consonants, T, D, Z, S, K, G, with R before 
them, as "^RT, ^RD, &c. I have before stated, that by the 
ipark ^ prefixed to the R, I mean Jto express, that a vowel 
breathing is wanting, or is to be supplied before the R. I have 
justly omitted the vowels employed In expressing these words, 
because, as we see^ they have been all adopted without any 
marks of distinction of one vowel from another. I have thought 
it necessary to employ a mark for a vowel breathing before the 
R, in order to represent, that a vowel breathing has been used in 

all 
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4dl the terms for the Earth in that position ; and I have omitted 
to employ that mark in other places, because in those, places, as 
after the R and after the T, D, &c., it has sometimes appeared 
and sometimes not appeared. We know, that the letter J is 
only the softened sound of G, as pronounced in George — that Q 
is only a CA, or G with the sound of u after them, and that X is 
only a combination of KS, CS, &c. Thus we might venture to 
observe, that the familiar name of the Earth, in the dialects of 
the Teutonic and some of the Eastern Languages, may be repre- 
sented in an abstract general way by ^R. — C,D, G, J, K, Q, S, T, 
X, Z. . We perceive, moreover, that this mode of. representing 
Earth, &c. would perfectly distinguish it from all other names 
fOT that object, as from the Greek Chthon^ (x6m,) the Latin Terra^ 
where the T precedes and the R follows, Tellus, &c. &c. 

The Reader, whom the principles of Science have taught to 
understand the importance of symbols, and of converting par- 
ticular into general representations, will readily admit, that the 
simple and obvjous artifice, which I have here adopted, of 
expressing in general terms the name of the Earth, may open, 
into a new world of ideas, and may perhaps enrich the imperfect 
art of Etymology with a series of truths resembling the de- 
ductions of Science. When the artificial method of Algebraical 
notation, by applying symbols and using general for particular 
expressions of quantity, had been once adopted ; it might have 
been safely predicted, that . a new Science was invented, which 
would at last conduct the understanding to truths the most 
important and remote. In adopting this artificial mode of repre- 
senting generally the name of the Earth by ''RC, '^RD, ''RG, &c., 
I have in fact only applied the Eastern manner of expressing the ' 
same object,, as Arz, Arg, &c. The A, which is here used, only 
represents, what my symbol ^ does, the existence of a vowel 
breathing in that place ; and is not considered as expressing the 

B sound 
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sound of any particular vowel; since a vowel point is added to 
A in Hebrew, &c., in order to represent the sound of the 
particular vowel, which is there applied. 

We may well imagine, that an object so important to man 

as that of the Earth or Ground would supply a plenteous source 

of ideas, and form a great race of words expressing those ideas. 

This we should all readily imagine, on the first view of the 

question h priori ; but the wide sphere of action, through which 

that object has extended its influence, will be understood only 

by an attentive consideration of the discussions in the present 

volume. We shall at once admit, that words, which express 

Operations performed on the Ground, as Digging — Ploughing^^ 

Harrowing, &c., or which denote some Accident or Property 

belonging to it, as that which is Low, Inferior — the Base-^ 

Bottom — Foundation — Firmness — Stability — Solidity, &c. &c. &c/ 

would be all naturally derived from some words, signifying the 

Earth or Ground. I shall shew, in the progress of these 

Enquiries, that all the explanatory terms, which I have here 

adopted, are directly taken from certain words, under different 

Elements, denoting the Earth or Ground. The terms Solidity 

and Foundation are acknowledged to belong to Solum and Fundus, 

the Ground ; and 1 Shall shew in the present volume, that for the 

same reason the Greek Arc^, (a^x^, Principium, Exordium,. 

Initiunl, Fundamentum,) the Foundation, and the Latin O igo, 

belong to our Element '^RC, &c. the Earth, Ark, &c. &c. 

From ARche, (A^x^,) are acknowledged to be derived Arch, as 

AKCu^Bishop, &;c., ARcuitecture, &c. &c. ; and thus we see how 

Languages have been formed. We may well imagine, likewise, 

what a variety of terms would be derived from the ideas, which 

I have above exhibited, by metaphorical allusion. The strongest 

term, which we have in our Language, to express the most- 

violent state of mental Solicitude, is taken from an Operation- 

performed 
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performed on the Ground, as ^ To Harrow up the Soul/ I shall 
shew, that Harrow belongs to Earth, Hertha, &Cm and that 
the second consonant of our Element ^RC, &c. has been lost. 
This is manifest by comparing it with the parallel terms in other 
Languages, which the Etymologists have produced, as Harse, 
Herce, Herse, (Fr.) Harcke, (Germ.) The form of the 
French Herse will shew us, that the French word Harasser, 
and the English Harass, are derived from the metaphor of 
tearing up the Earth with the Harrow or Herse. This 
instance of Harrow will convince us, that, even when by the 
accidents of mutation the important part of our Elementary 
form has been lost, we are still not destitute of resources, by 
which we can ascertain the relation of a word to its true origin*-— 
Let us mark the explanatory term above adopted, Solicitude^ 
derived from Solicitor which is acknowledged to signify, ia its 
first sense, ** To Stir, or Dig up, properly the Ground/* Soltms 
Citare. This instance would be alone sufficient to illustrate, 
how ideas most connected .with mental sensations may be derived 
from the Ground. 

Simple and obvious as the idea is, that the name of the 
Earth would be attended by a numerous class of Derivatives; 
yet we do not find, that the Etymologists have profited by. 
a notion so manifest, as it should seem; and indisputable. We 
shall scarcely find, in the progress of these discussions, a single 
instance, in which the Etymologists of our own Language have 
derived words from the term Earth. If the Reader should 
imagine, that in my Hypothesis this idea is extended beyond its 
due bounds ; he will at least, I trust, be of opinion, that it is 
a conception of considerable promise, and that an abundance of 
examples must necessarily exist, in which this cause has exerted 
its influence. It will be at once understood, that these Derivatives 
from the name of the Earth will be discovered by the same 

record.. 
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record, which was adopted in ascertaining the affinity between 
the Earth and its parallel terms Airtha, &c. ; namely, by the 
existence of the same set of Commutable Consonants, and of 
the same or similar ideas. The record of the origin, from which 
the Derivatives spring, will be as faithfully preserved in the 
forms of these Derivatives, as in the forms for the various names 
of the Earth itself; though considerable difficulty will oftentimes 
arise in discovering the similar ideas, by which the original 
and derived object are connected with each other. The sense, 
which the Derivative bears, will oftentimes appear entirely remote 
from that of its origin; and all our sagacity will be required to 
discover the common notion, by which their affinity is recognised. 
I have before exhibited the same sentiment, as it cannot be too 
deeply impressed on the mind of the Readen It will be allowed 
by all, that the name of the Earth, Airtha, &c. &c. would supply 
various Derivatives in those Languages, in which it was the 
appropriate and familiar name for that object, as in the Dialects 
of the Teutonic, and the Hebrew^ Arabic^ Chaldee^ Syriac, and 
Samaritan : but we shall find, that it has extended its influence 
to other Languages likewise, in which it does not appear as the 
appropriate and familiar name for the Ground, but in which 
a certain Affinity has been acknowledged to exist, as in Latin, 
<j!reek, the Dialects of the Celtic^ &c. &c. The wide sphere of 
Human Speech, through which this Affinity extends, and the 
nature of that Affinity, will be understood only from an attentive 
consideration of the succeeding discussions. 

: The Consonant r, as it is enunciated by different organs, 
has sometimes the strong sound, annexed to that letter; and 
sometimes it serves only to lengthen out the sound of the vowel 
breathing, by which it is preceded. Thus we are unable to 
distinguish, without some effort of the voice, between Father and 
Farther. In general; the strong sound of r is lost in Farther^ 

but 
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Vut sometimes we find it attached to Father; and thus we see, how 
it is lost by one mode of expressing a vowel breathing, and 
gained by another. Our ordinary pronunciation of the r may be 
considered only as the preceding vowel sound lengthened, or 
sometimes as producing little or no effect, and might be safely 
represented by vowels, as in Border — Order — Recorder — 
Must-Ard — Former — Farmer — Com — Eastern — Short, &c. &c., 
which might be written Bawder, Auder, Recaivder^ Must-ad^ 
Faumer, Faamer, Cauen, Fasten, Shawt, &c. ; and this mode of 
representation, which applies to innumerable other instances, 
would express with sufficient accuracy the force of r in the 
ordinary sound of these words. The strong sound of r is in 
my organs expressed by an effort of the voice, which I seem to 
perceive likewise in the enunciation of others. This effort is 
sometimes so marked, as to appear painful in the speaker, and 
to become disgusting to the hearer. Robert Ainsworth thus 
describes the strong and the softened sound of R. It is formed, 
he says, ** in the upper part of the throat, but so vibrated by 
** a qua>(er of the tongue, and allision on the teeth, that it makes 
'< a sound like the grinning of a dog, whence it is called the 
** canine letter: but the Romans, on the contrary, give it so 
•' soft and limping a sound, that in writing they sometimes 
*' omitted it, calling the Etrusci, Thusci, or Tusci ; and especially 
" before S ; thus Ennius writ Prosus, Rusus, for Prorsus, Rursus.'' 
From these observations we shall not wonder, that the Elementary 
form ^RC, '^RD, &c., or VC, ^rD, &c. passes into ^C, ''D, &c. 
Under the form ^C, '^D, ^G, &c. we have Estia, (Eoria,) Ago^ 
Occo, (Lat.) Hough, &c. It is not to be understood, that every 
word under the form ^C, ^D, &c. has arisen from another word 
under the form ^RC, '^RD, &c.j but that these forms familiarly 
pass into each other, and belong to each other. It should be 
observed, however, that each form, though united together by 

the 
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the closest affinity, may be considered as generating, by its own 
Elementary powers, if I may so express it, a Race of words 
peculiar to itself, and distinct in some measure from the other. 
The Reader will be enabled only from the examples to under- 
stand the force of this remark, and to comprehend the mode by 
which one Race of words passes into another; and yet each 
Race may be regarded under one point of view, as a distinct 
class, preserving at the same time the marks of difference and 
the record of similitude. It is thus in the natural world, that 
Races of animals, which are allied to each other, exhibit at once 
their appropriate characters of distinction and of affinity. 

A vowel sometimes exists between the R and the 
C, D, &c. in the Elementary form ^RC, ^RD, &c., as in the 
Hebrew jiretz, &c. ; ^nd when in this case the vowel breathing 
before the R is lost, we have a Race of words generated, 
belonging to the form RC, RD, &c., as Rus, (Lat.) Rout, 
Root, Road, and the term, which I find it convenient so often 
to adopt. Race, &c. &c. &c. We see, that in the different senses 
of the word Race, as the Root or Stock from which a family 
springs, and the Course performed on a Road, we are brought 
to the Ground, as the common Spot, to which these two senses 
belong. In such terms, as Oruzj, (O^v^et^) Oavza, Rice, and 
EKVThros, Red, we see how the form ^RC, ^RD, &c. passes into 
the form RC, RD, &c. We shall readily understand, that the idea 
of Colour would be taken from the Ground, or Earth, as ex- 
hibiting Earths, or Soils, of various Colours. I shall shew in 
a future volume, when I consider the Element CL, SL, &c., that 
Soil, (Solum J } Colo, and Color, belong to each other. It may 
be observed of the form RC, likewise, what we have remarked 
concerning the form ^C, '^D, &c., that RC, when once ex- 
isting, would generate a Race of words distinct in some degree 
from the class, from which it was derived. We perceive that 

the 
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the two forms of the Element RC, RD, &c., and ^C, ^D, &c., 
do not directly pass into each other, and are only related 
through the medium of the form ^RC, ^RD, &c^ 

My hypothesis is, that all these forms supply a Race or Races 
of words, which directly or more remotely belong to such terms 
as Earth, Airtha, &c. ; and that they relate to the Earth, 
or to the Operations, Accidents, and Properties attached to it. 
By the expression Directly or more remotely I mean, that the 
words under those forms, either directly themselves denote the 
Earth, with the Operations, &c. attached to it ; or that, however 
various may be their senses, or however abhorrent those senses 
may appear from the ideas connected with that object, they are 
all ultimately to be referred, in degrees of distance more or less 
remote, to the Earth and its Operations, Sec, by that process of 
change, under which ideas and words pass into each other. 
I have stated, that by the Race of words under these forms, 
'^R.R.\ — C, D, &c., I mean those words, which have RC, RD, 
&c. with or without a vowel breathing before the R, for their 
first Consonants, and likewise those words, which have C, D, &c. 
for their first Consonant, with a vowel breathing before the C, D^ 
&c. I have said that the Elementary Consonants are the firsi 
Consonants in a word, because I consider the word to be in its 
simple state, before the process of composition has taken place» 
and because they are commonly found in that state. 

When I affirm, that words under the forms R.R,^. — C, D, 
&c. are thus related to each other; I must be supposed to 
mean, that the RC, RD, &c. and C, D, &c. in these words 
represent the true Elementary forms, that is, that they are 
themselves significant, and not derived from any other source 
or Element. Thus in Astonish, Etonner, (Fr.) Erstaunen, (Germ.) 
the Ast, Et, Erst, do not represent the Elementary form 
^R.R. \~-C, D, Scc.j nor are they of themselves significant, 

but 
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but they are compounds of A, E, £r, and ST, T, a portion of 
the Element ST N, SN, TN. I have placed the mark — over 
the ST, to shew that ST does not represent an Elementary form, 
of which S is the first Consonant, and T the second ; but that 
ST is to be considered as a combination of sounds attached to 
the first Consonant sound in an Element, of which S, or T, &c.. 
is the first Consonant, and N the second. In such terms as 
Assist, Assisto, which are compounds of Ad and, Sista, the As. 
or Ad belongs indeed to our. Element, and would therefore be 
once considered in its proper place ; but the second S is ta be 
regarded as a portion of the Element SS, ST; and therefore 
the Ass in these words does not belong to our Elementary form, 
nor are the words, to which it is attached, among the objecta 
of our Hypothesis. 

We have seen, that Earth, Airtha, &c. have assumed the 
forms fe-ERTHa, j-Ord, j-Ordw, ^-Eard ; where we may 
perceive, as I have before suggested, how the simple vowel 
breathing before the '^RT, '^RD, &c. passes through the aspirate 
breathing h to those stronger aspirations, which are represented 
by Consonants. I shall consider, in another volume of my 
Work, a great Race of words which appear under the Element 
G — RT, J — RT, &c. ; and it will there be discussed, whether 
these forms ^RT and ^ — '^RT^ or G-^RT, originally belonged 
to each other, by the process which is here exhibhed. Whatever 
might be the process, from which the Element Q— RT arose; 
we may observe, that when it was once formed, it may be 
considered as totally distinct from any other Element, and as. 
generating a race of words peculiar to itself. I shall discuss 
only in this volume those words, under the forms A^^RT, y-^RD^ 
g'-^RD, &c., which directly connect themselves, as I conceive^ 
with our Element ^RT, &c. We shall find, that almost all the 
wprda with the aspirate h before ^R, '^.-•p-C, D, &c, must he 

referred 
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referred to the Element "^RT, and the letters w and v will 
frequently supply, another state of the vowel breathing before 
^RC, ^RD, &c., '^C, ,'^D, &c. ; as z/-Ihid-/5, v-Esta, (belonging 
to EsTw, E<rr/a, Terras Dea,). which presents to us a race of 
words directly connected with those attached to our Element. 
We shall find, likewise, in the progress of these Enquiries, that 
the Element ^R. R.\ — C, D, &c. has furnished other forms, 
which will be duly examined in their proper places, and which 
can only be fully understood, by tracing the process of. changes 
in the examples exhibiting that process. 

We have seen, that in many Eastern Languages, as. the 
Hebrew, &c., Consonants only are used, and that the Vowels are 
rejected ; that is, the vowels which exist in those Languages 
do not perform the same offices, . which they dp in modern 
Languages. It is not necessary to repeat, that this rejection of 
the vowels refers only to the writing and recording x)f a Language, 
and not to the speaking of it, in which, as we all know. Vowels 
are equally necessary as Consonants. We may divide the Con- 
sonants into three Classes: i. B, F, P,V, M; 2. C, D, G,J, 
K,Q,S,T,X,Z; 3. L,N,R. The letters in the first class, 
B,F, P,V, M, have been called Labials, and familiarly pass into 
each other, to the exclusion of. the rest. In the second class, 
which belongs to the Element now under discussion, C, D, G, &c. 
pass likewise familiarly into each other, to the exclusion of the 
rest: and the letters of the third class, L,N,R, may be considered, 
as distinct from each other, and as having laws peculiar to them- 
selves. It is not to be understood, that , these classes are not 
sometimes connected ; as we shall find that all the consonants^ 
under certaia circumstances, pass into each other. Still, however^ 
the distinctions are preserved, and no confusion arises from this, 
partial connection of the classes ; as it is sufficient for the purposes 
of distinction, or of preserving and recording the distinctive. 

c affinities 
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affinities of wovdsi, that certain Consonants regularly and familiarly 
pass into each other, to the exclusion of the rest. The partial 
connection of these classes with each otlier, like the exception^ 
to a Rule, serves rather to confirm and illustrate the general 
principle of distinction. The mode, in which diese classes are 
connected, is conducted by laws of uniformity, which afford marks 
of distinction not less defined than those, which belong to the 
more general analogies. We perceive, in this arrangement, how 
fhe combination of these classes will afFord various Elementary 
Characters, distinct from, each other. The first class with 
itself and the others will exhibit the Elements B, &c.— B, &c., 
B, &c. — C, &c., B, &c. — L, B, &c. — N, B, &c. — R. From the 
second we have C^ &c.— ^C, &c., C, &c.— B, &c., C, &c* — L, 
C&c— N, C, &c.— R. And from the third we have B— B, &c., 
and ^RC, &c., the Element which we are about to examine. 
Now all these Elementary characters express names for the 
Ground — Soil- — Earthy and inay be considered as distinct from 
each other. The other combinations, which are afforded under 
this arrangement^ as L — B, &c., L — C, &C.9 and the minuter 
observations upon these forms, are discussed in their due places. 
What I have now exhibited is sufficient to shew, that the Con- 
sonants thus combined from these classes, if the classes are 
distinct from each other, as I have represented, afford full and 
ample records of distinctive affinity in classes of words ; that 
is, of the affinity between words annexed to a certain class, as 
distinguished from words belonging to another class. 

It will be granted, I think, that it is the business of the. 
Etymologist to discover those words, which, by passing into each 
other, belong to, or are related to each other. If words pass into 
each other, they must carry with them the train of ideas which 
they convey ; and thus the affinity of words to each other must 
be discovered, by shewing that they contain the same or similar 

ideas. 
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ideas, and that their forms have passed into each other, as di- 
stinguished from other forms. I shall now consider the changes 
of these forms, and shew the mode by which such affinity can 
be ascertained, as it relates to those chahges only, and not to 
the ideas conveyed, which form a separate enquiry. It will 
be agreed, that it is in vain to talk or to enquire about the 
affinity of certain words to each other^ if, in the process of change, 
all words pass into each other, without any recording marks of 
difference or distinction, by which one set or class of words can 
be separated from another. Hence it follows, that the component 
parts of words, or letters, by the changes of which into ^ach 
other these various forms ave produced* must be of such a nature 
as to supply these marks of distinction; that is, it is necessary 
that cettain letters should so regularly and familiarly pass into 
or be changed into each oth^* to the exclusion of the res^t, that 
the words, in which such letters are found thus familiarly passing 
into or commutable into each other, may be justly said to belong 
to £ach other, as distinguished from difTerent «ets and 4^asses of 
words. 

It is the duty therefore of the Etymologist «o discover 
such letters, which, by thus r^ularly and familiarly pacing into 
eadi other to the exclusion of the rest, will afford those marks 
or records of distinction by which die affinity of words is asoer- 
tained. If any letters should be found, which pass into each 
other, without supplying any such records of affinity, these 
should be rejected, as useless, and impeding to the purposes of | 

the Etymologist, however important those letters may be in . 

fulfilling other purposes. Such letters, which, by passing into j 

each other create difference of forms, without supplying any ! 

distinctive records of the affinity of those forms, must impede 
and embarrass the art of the Etymologist, whose duty it is 
to discover the Affinity of forms, amidst all the disg^uises of 

difference 
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difference and variety. Now the Consonants supply these di- 
stinctive records of AiSnity, and the Vowels do not; that is, 
certain Consonants pass into each other regularly and uniformly, 
to the exclusion of the rest, but the Vowels all pass perpetually 
into each other without any distinction ; that is, th&y all pass 
into each other in such a manner, that there is no set or class of 
vowels, which are familiarly comutable into each other, as distin- 
guished from or to the exclusion of the rest. I shall not stop 
to enquire, which vowels have the greatest affinity or similitude 
in sound to each other: I shall only observe, that this affinity, 
if any such there be, forms no barrier of distinction, by which 
these vowels are separated from the rest, but that they all per- 
petually pass into each other, without supplying any distinctive 
records of affinity to the words, in which they are used. The 
Consonants, therefore, should alone be regarded by the Etymo- 
logist in the exercise of his art, and the vowels be entirely 
rejected from his consideration. Thus the Elementary forms 
^RG, '^RD, &c. — CR, DR, TR, &c., CL, SL, &c., are sufficient 
to mark the distinction between certain distinct and separate 
names for. the Spot on which we live and tread, as Earth, Erde, 
&c,, Terra^ Daiar^ (Welch,) and Solum^ Soil; and they are suf- 
ficient likewise to mark the affinity of words belonging to these, 
and to shew, that each class is separate or distinguished from 
the other; as of Hard to Earth, Erde, &c.' — of Dvrus, to 
Terr^, Daiar, &c., and of Sohidust to SoLum, Soil, &c; Here 
we see at once, how Consonants may preserve and record that 
distinctive Affinity, which I am endeavouring to impress upon 
the mind of my Reader. 

That the Vowels perpetually pass into each other without 
distinction, and that the Consonants familiarly preserve these 
regular and distinctive changes, such as I have represented, will 
be seen from the general current of examples of words passing 

into 
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into each other. The Reader has only to cast his eyes for a few 
minutes over the Etymologicon of any Language, or to recollect 
words passing through various Languages, and he will see this 
truth fully illustrated. It is difficult to adopt a mode of producing 
examples of a fact which perpetually recurs; as the instances 
exhibited may appear to be selected for the purpose of supporting 
an hypothesis. 

Let us take the numerals, in which are found the letters 
C, D, G, &c. &c., as Two, Three, Six, Eight, and Ten. The 
parallel terms to Two, as given by the Etymologists Skinner and 
Junius, are Duo, (Lat. and Gr. Avo,) Twai, (Goth.) Twa, Twe, 
Twy, (Sax.) Zuuo, Zwey, Zwo, (Germ.) Dau, Dwy, (Welch,) 
Dou, (Arm.) Do, (Irish.) Du, (Dan.) In Persian, Do or Du, 
jci is Two. Here we see that the Commutable Consonants 
T, D, Z are changed into each other ; and it is from the existence 
of these letters in the words Two, Duo, &c., that we ascertain 
the affinity of those words ; while the vowels uo, wdi, wa, we, 
wy, uuo, wey^ wo, au, ou, o, Ui affi^rd us no assistance in de- 
ciding on this affinity. The parallel terms to Three, as given by 
the Etymologists, are Drie, Dreo, (Goth.) Tri, (Welch,) Thrifts, 
(Goth.) r«, (S\ved.) JDry, (Belg.) Dr^^, (Germ.) JDry^r, (Isl.) 
Trois, (Fr.) Tre, (Ital.) Tres, (Span.) Tres, (Lat.) Treis, (Gr. 
Tfe<^) &c. &c., where we see the change of T into D, and where 
we perceive, that the existence of the Consonants TR and DR, 
in all these words, shews their affinity; while the vowels ee, ie, eo, 
h ^f yy ey, ye, oi, ei, shew nothing of this affinity. Six, as it 
appears in various Languages, becomes Syx, (Sax.) Ses, (Belg.) 
Seeks, (Germ.) Sei, (Ital.) Seys, (Span.) Six, (Fr.) ^ji^ Sh-Sh, 
Shash, (Pers.), which Mr. Richardson represents by Shush, 
Ouw ST, Sitt, (Arabic,) as the same writer records the word. 
Here the Commutable Consonants X, S, CAS, T, at the end of 
these words, pass into each other, and SX, SS, &c. existing in 

these 
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these words« with the same idea, convince us that they belong 
to each other ; while the vowels x, y^ e, ei^ ey^ a^ u, passing into 
each other without any laws of distinction^ do not help us in 
discovering this affinity. In the Italian Sei^ and the Greek JEr, 
('£|,) the final and l^e first Consonant of the Element is lost 
This iiowever creates no difficulty, as we are convinced that these 
words belong to the others, Sex^ &c., because the Consonants 
S and X still remain, and because they convey the same idea. 
The various parallels for Eight, as they are represented by Junius, 
are Octo, (Lat.) Okto, {0»t^, On) fFyth, (Welch,) Ahta, (Goth-) 
Eahta^ Ebt, (Sax.) AhU (Germ.) in modern German Acht; 
Hmct, (FrO or, as it is now written, Huit; Otto, (Ital.) Ock^, 
(Span.) Atta^ (Run.) Att^ (Dan.) Acht, (Belgic.) In Persian, 
OuSJb HSAT, which my Grammarian represents by Hasht, and 
Mr. Richardson by Husht, means Eight. In these words we have 
the familiar changes of OT, CT, KT, C*, CAT, T, S*T, into 
each other; and the Cognate letters in those words, conveying 
the same idea, mark out to us, that the words are related to eadi 
other; while the vowels W, oo, wy, aa, eaa, e, a, ui, u, passing 
promiscuously into each other, afford no marks or records of this 
relation^ The parallel words, produced under Ten by the 
Etymologists, which belong to the form TN, &c., are Tyn, Tin, 
Tien, (Sax.) Tien, Thien, Zehan, Zeben, (Germ.) Taihun, (Goth.) 
We may add to these the Latin Deni, not produced by the 
Etymologists. Here we have the regular changes of the Cognate 
Consonants T, Z, D into each other, with the vowels y, i, ie, ea, 
£e, aiu, passing into each other promiscuously, without any laws 
of distinction; and we reason on this case as on the others. 
Thus, then, the numbers above exhibited might be expressed in 
Elementary characters by T^ D^, &c. TR, DR, &c. SX, SS, 
&c. '^C, ^T, &c. TN, ZN, &c. ; and this mode of representing 
then» will answer all the purposes of the Etymologist. 

I shall 
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I shall now give an instance, in ivhich ^e Labials and our 
Cbnsonants C, D, Sec. exist in the same words* The parallel 
terms to Foot and Feet, as recorded by Skinner and Junius, are 
Fot, Fet, (Sax.) Fode, Foed, (Dan.) Fusz, Voet, (Belg-) Fuaz, 
Fuoz, Fuot, (Germ.) P«, (Lat.) in another case, P^^-is; Pons,. 
(Gr. nouf,) in another case, Pod^os, {ihio^,)' where we see the 
regular changes of the Labials F, P, V into each other at the 
beginning of the word, and our Consonants T, D, S, Z changdd^ 
into each other at the end of the word. The changes of the 
vowels are without any principle 6f uniformity; as oo, ee, o, e, 
oe, w, ua, uo, ou. If we represent, therefore, these terms denoting 
the part with which we tread, by FT, PD, &c., this represen- 
tation will serve to distinguish them from other terms denoting:, 
that part, as Troed, (Welch) {&c. ; and will moreover serve to 
connect them with the P£D-o«, (mJw, Solum,) to which they 
belong. Let us remove the Consonants, and say that the name, 
for the part by which we tr^d, is represented by oo, ee, o, e, oe^ 
% ua^ uo, ou, we perceive, that these vowels by themsdlves meaa 
nothing, and represent nothing; nor, when addttd to the con^ 
sonants, do they afford us any marks of affinity and distinctipn, 
by which thie words containing them, as Foot, Fes, Sec, can be* 
conjectured to be allied to each other, or to belong to P£Dd;i, 
(ticJov,) or to be distinguished from Troed. Anaong the Celtic 
terms for Pes in Lhuyd are the Welch Ttoed, the^ Cornish Trut, 
Treiz, Truyd, the Armoric Troati and the Irish Troidh, which 
belong, as we see, to each other, and t6 the English Treadf 
Trudge, and Trot Here we see the changes of D, Z, T into each 
other at the end of the word, and the Consonants TRD, TRT, 
are sufficient to shew the affinity of these words to each otheff, 
as distinguished from other words, under a different Element; 
while the vowels oe, u, ei^ uy, on, oi, ea, o> afford noiAai4(s of affinity 
or distinction. 

I must 
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I must again request the Reader to cast his eyes over any 
common book on the subject of Etymology, as Skinner, Junius, 
&c., in which the various parallel terms are recorded^ passing 
through different Languages, that he may fully and completely 
understand how familiarly the Consonants C, D, G, J, K, Q, S, 
T, X, Z, pass into each other, to the exclusion of the rest. We 
are able however to illustrate the fact in a more general way, 
by appealing to the same test of the Commutability of Consonants, 
which has been adopted by the Grammarians themselves. Those 
Consonants are considered among the Grammarians of the Greek 
Language to be Cognate^ or Commutable with each other, which 
are changed into each other in the inflexions of Nouns or Verbs. 
The instance of Verbs is well chosen, as the Conjugations of 
Greek verbs represent distinct and large classes of words ; and 
therefore the changes of certain Consonants, exhibited in these 
Conjugations^ represent the laws of mutation annexed to these 
Consonants, as connected with some general property and prin- 
ciple of the organs and the mind. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to note the verbs Frazo, (*f«Cft>,) and Orusso, (O^va-ca,) 
which are commonly produced in our Greek Rudiments, as ex- 
amples to illustrate what is called the fourth conjugation of 
Barytone verbs; and the latter of these words will afford me 
a very striking instance of my Hypothesis, in another point of 
view. In Fraz-o, Fras-o, ^-Frad-o», ^^-FRAK-a, (*fa^w, ifcca-a, 
Y.(p^otiovy n^tp^uKct^) representing the same idea of Speaking, we 
find, that the Z, or DS, TS, and D, K, or C, Ch, pass into each 
other. The verb Oruss-o, or Orutt^o, becomes in other tenses 
Orug-ow, Orux-(?, or Oruks-o, Grucs-o, GRUc/t-a, or Gruc-^, 
ORUK-a, (Ofu^o"fti, Ofurrw, Xlfuyoy, Ofu£«, flfu;^a,) where the S,T, G,X, 
or KS, CS, and CA, C, or K, pass into each other in expressing 
the action of Digging. The sound of Q is similar to that of 
C, CA, or of the hardened G, with the vowel u after them ; 

and 
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and J. is like that of G, when it is pronounced in a softened 
manner, as in George ; and thus all the mutations of €» D, G, J, 
K> Q> S, T» X, Z, into each other, may be said virtually to exist 
in the same Greek verb. 

This affinity or relation of these Commutable Consonants to 
each other, will enable us to understand from what source has 
arisen that cluster of consonants, which certain writers have so 
violently and unwisely condemned in some Languages; as in the 
German, &c. It has arisen from an attempt at extreme accuracy 
in expressing the mingled sounds of these Cognate Consonants, 
which in some Languages have been inadequately represented 
by single characters. These mingled sounds exist in a greater 
or less degree in all forms of Speech, which chiefly differ in this 
respect, that in some Languages more precision is employed to 
represent that combination. One Language adopts the various 
characters, which are separately used to express the different 
sounds, of which this combination is formed ; while another 
employs a single and appropriate symbol for that purpose, and 
a third contents itself with adopting a character sometimes used 
for one of those mixed sounds, of which the union consists. In 
our own Language, this combination of sounds is strongly impressed 
on a Foreign ear ; and we accordingly find, that the represen- 
tation of our words by Foreigners is loaded with Consonants, 
for the purpose of conveying to the ears of their countrymen the 
nature of those combined sounds, about which we so little reflect, 
and which we ourselves are satisfied with expressing by a single 
symbol. Thus in a German Dictionary, now before me, I find 
the sounds of our letters C, in CA, and J, generally represented 
by TSC^, and HSCh ; as Church and Judge, by Tschohrtsch, and 
Dschodsch. The sound of the G in Genius is likewise represented 
by Dschehnius. 

In Italian, C is sounded like Teh, as in Cesare, Cecita, which 
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is pronounced Ttkesare^ Tchetchitat in so delicate a manner, that 
jrou cannot distinguish, says Veneroni, whether a T or D is 
souoded. *' Pour parler avec la delicatesse Italienne, il faut 
" faire sentir le T de Tchesare, Tchetchita, ice. si doucement, que 
" Ton ne connoisse pas si Ton prononce un T ou un D." 
Veneroni represents the sound of the Italian G .and GG before 
the vowels f, i, by DG ; as Giro, Oggi, Dgiro, Odgi. We may 
from hence see, how Odgi or Oggi» To- Day, belongs to HodU; 
and how Dgiro^ or Tgiro, Giro, what is round, a Circle, may 
belong to Tour, Tour-ner, Twr-n. We shall not wonder, that 
the sound of T or D is mingled with that of Ck, when in English 
T is sounds like SA, as in Nation, quasi Nashi<m, or Natshiott, 
The C in our Language has the sound of S ajs well as of K, as 
in City, Cap, quasi Sity, Kap ; and thus we see how iS is allied 
to K. In the Spanish Language, the C is sounded like TA before 
some vowels, and like the K before others ; and when h follows 
the C, " it is pronounced," says Del Pueyo, ** as in the English 
" Much, Mucho," Let lis mark, that in the pronunciation of our 
■English word Much, quasi Mutch, or Mutsh, Ch has the mingled 
sound of Teh, or T^, In German, C is represented by Tsay, 
and before some vowels it is sounded like TS. The letter C, 
which thus connects itself with T, Th, D, S, and with K, will 
shew us, bow 7, T*, D, and S pass into K, and its acknowledged 
Cognate G, The Greek Grammarians and all agree, that r,^,^, 
T, D, TA, areC(^nate with each other; and that », y,x* K,G, Ch, 
are Cognate with each other : and we now see from this acknow-* 
kdged affinity of C, Ch, with T,D, Th, how the two orders, as 
they are here arranged, T, D, Th, K, G, Ch, are related or Cognate 
to each other, by thus passing into each other. This mixture of 
sounds in the Consonants C, D, G, &c. is peculiaiiy observable in 
the Eastern Languages ; and hence we find, that. the travellers 
mto the East, in their endeavours to represent these mingled 
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sounds in vark)us words belonging to those Languages, appear 
to have laboured under considerable difficulty and embarrassment. 
Dr. Vincent shews us the diversity of modes, under which 
different writers have expressed the name of a river in India. 
One portion of the compound for the name of this river has been 
represented under the following forms: " DJeriy Djan, Tschan, 
** Tschen, Chan, Chen, Chin, Jen, Gen, Tchun, Chun, Shan, ^/' 
(Voyage of Nearchus, page 8s.) In the Russian Language, the 
sound of two letters has been represented by TS, TCh ; and the 
enunciation of the third appears of so complicated a nature, that 
in an attempt to express this sound to a French ^ar, we have the 
representation Chtck ; " en faisant tres peu sentir le T," isays 
the author of my Russian Grammar. The sound of the English 
Z, like the Greek ^, is nothing but the combined sounds of 
DS, TS ; and that of X, like the Greek |, of KS, GS, CAS, 
(** Duplices resolvuntur per a- et aliquam e mutis, ut ^ per itr et 
*• erJ Dorice, — | per ko-, ytr, x^*'' Grammat. Graec.) Q is C, Ch, &c. 
with a M after it; and we find, that wards were anciently written, 
under both these forms, as Cuando and Quando, and at present 
we write Cum, Quum, &c. 

Let us now, then, represent the letters C, D, G, &c. according 
to the various modes in which we have seen them to be expressed 
or used \ and we shall not wonder, that they pass readily and 
familiarly into each other ; as, C, CA, (or TCA, DCA, TSCA, TSAi 
TS, TA, S, K,) D, G, (or DG, DSCA,) J, (or DSCA,) K, Q, (or C,) 
S, SA, T, (or SA,) X, (or KS, GS, CAS,) Z, (or DS,TS.) This 
mode of considering the subject will at once unfold to us the 
truth of my hypothesis, and will shew us how these Consonants, 
thus intimately related, become Commutable into each other, and 
how naturally their sounds are mixed with or pass into each 
other, either as blended by combination, or separated by division. 
Their union and their separation will alike illustrate the principle 
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by which they are related. Their union will shew us, how 
readily the organs of Speech are inclined to blend them with 
each other ; and their separation will point out to us that pro- 
pensity in the Human mind, by which it is prompted to express 
the same or similar ideas, appearing under certain varieties, by 
Consonants of a similar kind, distinguished by certain differences. 
It is not my province to mark the precise nature of such dif- 
ferences, nor to adjust the degrees of affinity, by which these Con- 
sonants are related to each other. Grammarians have attempted 
to perform all this, with abundance of diligence, by the division 
and subdivision of these Consonants into separate classes, which 
they have distinguished by a multitude of names, as Cognates^ 
Letters of the same Organ^ Gutturals^ Linguals, Palatines, Dentals^ 
Semi^vowels, or Doubles, Mutes of three kinds, Aspirata^ Tenues, 
Media, Solar letters. Lunar letters, &c. &c. I have abstained 
from such disquisitions ; and have been contented to state, by an 
appeal to fact, the Commutable Consonants, or those Consonants, 
which familiarly pass into each other, in representing the same 
train of ideas. With this fact only is the Etymologist concerned, 
which remains the same, whatever may be the cause by which 
it is produced. 

If any of my Readers, therefore, whose minds may be strongly 
possessed with the division of Consonants into different classes, 
should perchance object to the use of the term Cognate, as applied 
to all these Consonants, I have only to observe, that I have 
followed the ordinary Language of our Grammarians, in making 
the words Cognate and Commutable synonymous with each other, 
and that I have not adopted the term Cognate for the purpose of 
maintaining any Hypothesis about their degrees of Affinity, as 
a point at all connected with the truth of my Argument, or the 
mode of supporting it, I conceive, indeed, that these Consonants 
have been thus Commutable, because they are Cognate, or have 
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an ^nity^ in various degrees and modes, with each other, and 
this we have fully seen in the preceding discussion ; but the fact, 
of their heing Commutahle into each other is that alone to which 
I appeal, nor shall I ever entangle myself in the idle attempt to 
adjust on every occasion the process of change, by which this 
Commutability is effected. We learn, at the earliest stages of 
acquiring the Rudiments of the Greek Language, as I have before 
stated, that K, G, CA, are Cognate with each other, and that T, D,T/i 



are Cognate with each other. ^' Inter se cognatae sunt 



f ^, ^, ^. 
\ «* y> x^ 



A direct definition of Cognate is not given, but the sense annexed 
to it is manifest, from the explanation subjoined to the name of 
certain letters, which are called Immutable, Immutabiles, " Quae 
" non literas Antistoichas vel Cognatas, quibus ipsa mutentur in 
" verborum et nominum inflexionibus, habent." From hence it 
is plain, that the Cognate letters, or the Antistoichie, are conceived 
to be those, which are Commutable into others. I have adopted 
therefore the ordinary phraseology which I found annexed to 
the subject; and I differ only from these Grammarians, by 
shewing, that according to their own idea of Cognate letters, as 
Commutable into each other in the Inflexions of verbs, the 
number of these letters should be increased. I have proved, that 
under this idea both these series of letters, x, y, %, t, J, fl, K, G, 
CA, T,D, TA, should be considered as Cognate to each other; 
and, moreover, that ^, I, Z, X, which these Grammarians represent 
to be Semi-vowels or Doubles, (Semivocales vel Duplices,) and S, 
which they regard as a letter of its own power, ( *' I est sua 
'' potestatis litera,") should be comprehended likewise under the 
same class with the former, by the name of Cognate, as being all 
Commutable into each other in the inflexions of verbs. 

The 
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Tlve Reader, 1 trust, will perfectly understand the precise 
point of view, in which I am desirous of representing the nature 
^f these Cognate Consonants, C, D, G, &c., as they relate to the 
purposes of the Etymologist. 1 have no objection to the division 
made by Grammarians of these Consonants into different Classes, 
nor to their opinion, that the letters in each of these Classes 
more particularly belong to a certain organ, and are more inti- 
mately related to each other. I have no objection even to the 
Anatomical discussions, which we find in some Etymologists, 
who have exhibited the various parts in the organs of Speech, by 
which each letter is enunciated. These matters I shall leave to 
be investigated by others who are concerned in the enquiry. 
The point, which I maintain, is, that these letters all pass so 
constantly and familiarly into each other, whatever may be the 
precise mode by which this process of change is effected, that 
any division of these Consonants into separate Classes, as forming 
separate races of words, is entirely foreign to the purposes of the 
Etymologist, and is even subversive of his art. This idea, which 
I have given on the affinity of all these letters to each other, does 
not lead to a confusion of the differences, which exist between 
them, any more than a similar idea entertained by the Etymo- 
logists, respecting the affinity between letters composing a certain 
class. Though we alike maintain the affinity between certain 
letters, we still acknowledge their difference, and understand the 
important purposes produced by that difference. The phraseology, 
which we adopt to describe the property of letters, is similar to 
that which is applied to the purposes of Life. In the affinity 
between animals, it is not understood, that those animals are the 
same, but that they are different and distinct individuals, of the 
same kind or species, connected with each other by certain bonds 
of resemblance or relation. From the difference between such 

letters 
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letters is derived a great source of variety in the formation of 
different words containing similar ideas in the same Language* 
or of the same words in differed Languages or Dialects. It is 
in fact to this principle of affinity between certain Consonants 
that we owe the effecta of Variety and Difference, which those 
letters have produced; as from this Affinity it has arisen^ that 
such Consonants have readily and familiarly passed into eadi 
other, and therefore that these differences have been exhibited. 

It is marvellous to observe, how the separation of these 
Consonants C, D, G, &c. into distinct classes, has confounded and 
embarrassed all the efforts of the Etymologist in the prosecution 
of his Art. The very attempt to distinguish one Class from 
another seems to have formed an unsurmotintable barrier to his 
enquiries ; though every Etynoologist has expressly stated, that 
these Classes pass into each other ; and has in reality tacitly 
allowed the operation of the principle in its fullest extent, as he 
could not proceed a step in the exercise of his art, without 
acknowledging so manifest a fact, perpetually recurring, in the 
most ordinary and familiar examples, which passed under his 
view. Nothing new is advanced in this enquiry^ respecting 
these Consonants C, D, G, &c<, but the direct, plain, and explicit 
declaration of the principle, that they all regularly and familiarly 
pass into each other, to the exclusion of the rest, and that any 
separation of them into dififerent classes, however just it may be 
under some points of view, serves only to blind and pervert the 
understanding in the researches of Etymology. There is nothing 
new likewise in my idea respecting the Vowels, that they ali 
pass familiarly and promiscuously into each other, without any 
laws of exclusion or distinction ; and, moreover, that they afford 
no records of affinity ; but the plain and explicit mode, in which 
this fact has been declared, and the purposes, to which a truth 
thMs unequivocally stated^ as an indispensible principle in the 

Art^ 
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Art, is afterwards applied. The Etymologists, in their details of 
the changes of Vowels into each other, have in fact shewn, that they 
all pass into each other, and therefore that no such distinction exists; 
and in producing the parallel terms, whose affinity they acknow- 
ledge, where all the vowels have been adopted, they tacitly allow, 
that the vowels afford no records to determine the affinity of 
those words, as distinguished from other words. They at the 
same time tacitly acknowledge, that the C!onsonants alone afford 
this record; and thus, nothing is new in my conception, that 
Consonants are the Essential and Elementary Parts of words, but 
the express mode, in which this principle has been declared, and 
the comprehensive manner, in which it has been applied. All 
the Etymologists do, in fact, I must again repeat, tacitly acknow^ 
ledge it; and even some hardy Theorists have, from time to time, 
ventured to assert, that Consonants were the Radical parts of 
words. Still, however, nothing has been accomplished on this 
foundation. The principle has been applied to no purposes of 
a general nature, nor has it afforded the basis of a regular 
System, illustrated and confirmed by a serines of examples.— ' 
That part of my Hypothesis may however be considered as 
perfectly new, in which it is maintained, that Languages have 
been derived from certain names, under different Elements, de-* 
noting the Earth, Ground, &c. On the whole, I might venture 
to affirm, that this idea, unfolded as it is by a new mode of 
applying principles, which were before inadequately conceived, 
may be considered as affording to the subject of Etymology an 
art altogether new, and totally unlike, in its form and purposes, 
to every other mode, which has ever been adopted in discovering 
the affinity of words. 

The Observations^ which Skinner has made on the nature of 
the Vowels and Consonants, will sufficiently point out the mode, 
in which other Etymologists have considered the subject. On 

the 
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the Vowels he observes, ^' Vocales omnes in omnibus Linguis facile 
'* invicem oommatantur> hx autem illis arctiori affinitatis vinculo, 
** saltern apud aliquas gentes, conjunctas videntur, ut A cum O, 
*' prsesertim in Litigua Teutonica, U cum O, praesertim in Lingua 
^* Latina, et vocibus Latinis in Italicam Linguam commigrantibus, 
'' £ in A, saltern sono, idque perpetuo in vocibus Franco-Gallicis, 
** ubi so. E praecedit N Consonam, ut in Commencer, Agencer^ 
" &c. quae ut A plenum eflferuntur." , After this declaration, that 
the Vowels in all Languages are easily changed into each other, 
it would seem to be an idle task to shew, in separate articles, that 
each Vowel passes into all the others. Skinner, however, has 
bestowed six Folio pages to shew into what Vowels A has been 
changed, or, in other words, to ^hew that it has passed into all the 
rest, with their various combinations* He has bestowed, likewise, 
seven Folio pages to prove the same thing respecting the vowel E. 
Though the pale of separation has in fact been compleatly re<- 
moved by the declaration that all the Vowels in all Languages 
are easily changed into each other; yet it is marvellous to observe 
how the barrier is again erected by this laborious detail of the 
examples, which, though it proves the fact, seems to produce a 
contrary impression on the mind of the Reader. /On the Consonants, 
Skinner observes, *^ Consonantes fere cmines sibi i« hac vel ilia 
^ Lingua aliquando cedunt, hae autem longe rarius quam iUa?^ 
*^ quasdam in omnibus, quaedam tantum in hac vel ilia Lingu^ 
'* bellum quasi implacabile inter se gerunt. Cognatas maxi^ 
'* me sunt fi et V consona, B et F^ F et V consona, V consona 
" et W, D et T^ B et V praesertim in vocibus Teutoniois, C 
** sett K ^t G, N et L, S et T, Digamma iEolicum F et 
•* V consona, J consona et G, Z et T> prsesertim in Dialect is 
** Teutonica et Belgica. Reliquae casterarum consonantium per- 
^ mutationes minus prodives et rariwes sunt, interdum tamen 

E ** occurrunt. 
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•^occurrunt, idque manifestius qu^m ut k viro cordato rejici 
*' possint/' If we learn little from this arrangement, ive learn still 
less from the detail of the changes of each Consonant. B he tells 
us is changed into D, F, G, J, M, P, R> V ; the letter C into 
CK, F, G, H, J, K, P, Qu, S, T, Teh, V, X, Z, &c. and D is 
changed, as he tells u?, into B, Ch, G, L, N, P, R, S, T, V, X, Z. It 
will not be necessary, I imagine, to proceed further in the detail 
of these changes ; as we ca;i only learn from hence, that all the 
Consonants pass into each other. Thus the Reader will perceive, 
in considering this detail of the changes of each Consonant, 
that I differ from the Etymologists not by enlarging the former 
limits of change, but by contracting them within a sphere, more 
bounded, distinct^ and defined. We perceive, moreover, that in 
these two modes of arrangement the Etymologists have fallen 
into errors most destructive to their art. By dividing into separate 
classes certain Consonants, related to each other, they have de^ 
stroyed the comprehensiveness of their principles, and secluded 
from their art all ideas respecting that wide affinity, which exists 
between extensive Families or Races of words. In their second 
arrangement, when they detail to us how all the Consonants 
pass into each other, they have destroyed the foundation of their 
art, by confounding all distinctions, and obliterating thereby those 
records of affinity, by which words are recognised to be related 
to each other, as distinguished from other words. 

Before I finish my observations on the Cognate Consonants 
C^ D, G, &c. I cannot forbear observing, that one of the Greek 
verbs which I have above produced, in order to unfold the affinity 
of those Consonants, is singularly adapted to the illustration of my 
Hypothesis. I shall shew, in the course of these discussions, that 
Orusso, or Grutto, (O^uererw, Ofurrw,) (Fodio,) To Dig, belongs 
to Earth, Airtha, &c. and that it means, in its original sense. 

To 
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To Earth, or To Stir up the Earth or Ground. When the 
Reader perceives, that the Element ^ RT assumes the various forms 
of ^RS, "^RG, '^RX, and '^RK, in one and the same word, which 
expresses the action of Digging among the Greeks, as Orutt, 
Oruss, Orug, Orux, Oruk, or Ort, Ors, Org, Orx, Ork, 
he will not wonder at the mutations, which I have supposed to be 
annexed to our Element, in words passing through various Lan- 
guages or Dialects. He will be prepared to understand, what he 
will find in the succeeding pages, that the Greek Erg-ow, and the 
English terms w-Ork, z£;-Right, Opifex, in Saxon w-RioHXAf 
w-Yhhta, different in form as they may appear, are derived from 
Operations performed on the Earth. The Saxon verb, to which 
w-Ork belongs, w-YRcan, Operari, becomes, in one of its tenses^ 
w-Orht^, Elaboravit; where we have a similar change from 
'^RC to ^RT. In Lye's Saxon Dictionary we have the following 
phrases, f' EoRThan ,WYKcan, Terram Elaborare, Colere, — 
" Man haes the tha EoKrhan Worht^, Homo non erat qui terram 
" coleret;" where the term ze;-ORK is brought to its original Spot, 
and connected with the very word Earth from which it is derived. 
These examples of the Greek Orutto, (Ofurw,) and the Saxon 
w-Yaca/t, will at once illustrate the familiar changes of these 
Commutable Consonants, and the principles of my hypothesis^ 
The Reader will in fact perceive, that I demand in my hypothesis 
no greater latitude of change, when a word has passed through 
millions of mouths in different ages and regions of the world, 
than that which takes place in the same dialect of the same 
Greek verb. 

The wide compass of Human Speech, through which this 
Element ^R. R.^. — C, D, &c., denoting the Earth, &c. has ex- 
tended its influence, will be understood only from an attentive 
consideration of the succeeding discussions : yet 1 might here 
briefly state the comprehensive scale of research, by which that 

influence 
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influence has been illustrated. I might venture to assert^ ^ith 
as much precision as the case demands, that I have examined 
all^ the ordinary and familiar terms, belonging to this Element, 

ivhich 



* By the expression, *' all the terms/' I mean to say, that no selection was made in 
those Languages of the terms, which were supposed most aptly to coincide with the hypo- 
thesis of the writer, but tliat some one of the ordinary Dictionaries in those Languages 
was regularly examined; — that all the Radical terms in famiKar use were noted with 
sufficient accuracy ; and that they are here presented to the attention of the Reader. 
When the purpose of this examination is duly understood, it will be sufficiently 
manifest, to what a degree of minuteness the writer is bound by duty to extend his 
researches. The examination was made for the purpose of Comprehending in the dis- 
cussion the Radical terms, belonging to the Element, which performed the most 
important part in each Language ; and it was rendered thus extensive, in order to 
remove every idea of a selection of certain words favourable to the support of an 
hypothesis. When the writer had taken due c%re to guard against this idea, he did not 
charge himself with a scrupulous minuteness, which would have retarded rather than 
have advanced the object of these researches. Having thus stated, that I do not 
charge myself with a minuteness of detail, which would in fact be foreign to the 
purpose of my argument^ I might venture, I think, to affirm, that the greater pan 
of the Radical important words, belonging to our Element in every Language, above 
recited, have been noted with a diligence, which would probably not have been always 
adopted even in an Etymological work, professedly written for each of these Lan^ 
guages. Many words are of such a nature, as the names of Plants, Animals, 8cc. that 
they can only be referred to their original idea by the adepts in each Language, who 
must exert all their knowledge in the history of that Language, and of the customs 
of the people, by whom it is spoken. This remark might be extended even to the 
ordinary and familiar terms in every form of Speech, which require the skill and science 
of a Master in each peculiar form, in order to detect their original and primitive 
meanings; without the knowledge of which, the efforts of the Etymologist would 
be vain and vnavailiog. The writer therefore of the present work will, be thought 
perhaps to have much exceeded the limits of his province and his powers^ in attempt- 
ing to make any arrangement of so comprehensive a nature as to include all the 
ordinary and familiar words of a certain class in such a variety of Languages, however 
loosely and imperfectly that artaagement may have been made. Some perhaps will be of 
opinion likewise, that too great minuteness ought not to have been adopted in a general 
work of this nature, even if the knowledge of the writer bad been djaly adequate to the 
task of performing it with effect. They will think, perhaps, that in a work on the 
general facts of Etymology, as discoverable in various forms of Speech, a ulectiom 
only ought to have been made of such words in each Language, which most pointedly 
and strongly illustrated the main scope and tenor of the argument ; and that the dis- 
cussion 
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which occur in the Gothic, Saxotij English^ German, Italian, 
Spanish, French, Welsh, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Languages* 
A perpetual appeal has been made to the Arabic Language ; and 

the 



cussion ought not to have been encumbered with a minute detail of other terms, which 
must tend to disturb and embarrass the attention of the general reader^ who is only 
interested in the great outlines of the subject, and not in obscure researches belonging 
to the peculiarities of each Language. This objection has, in my opinion, considerable 
weight, and might be turned to a profitable account, at least with respect to the mode 
in which the work should be arranged. It might perhaps be* at once poovided, by a 
certain arrangement, that the Student in each Language could find materials of enquiry 
particularly connected with the form of Speech in which he was interested, while the 
general readfer should not be diverted from the main drift of the subject by the minute- 
ness of details, foreign to the great and leading points of the argument. In the present 
volume I shall consider various words in the Index of my work, and in a future volume 
this mode of arrangement might be carried to a greater extent. Though the Alphabe- 
tical order is in general useful only for the purpose of directing the Reader to the spot 
in which a word is to be found, and ought not to be adopted in a work on Etymology, 
which professes to unfold a series of words, connected with each other by the same 
train of ideas ; yet in some cases even this arrangement may be properly adopted. 
Those words, whose senses are insulated, and remote from the general train of ideas 
conveyed by the Element, may be properly referred to the Alphabetical arrangement 
of an Index, in which they would be at once removed from the body of the work, and 
yet m^ht be consulted by those who were interested in the enquiry. Even the form 
of a Note, placed at the bottom of a page, might sometimes supply a convenient 
mode of representing certain things, which it would be right perhaps to record, but 
which all would not be desirous to read. In attempting this detailed review of words 
through so many Languages; though I am persuaded that the words, which I have 
examined, fall within the pale of my hypothesis ;- yet it may too often happen, I fear, 
that my want of knowledge in the secrets of some of the various Languages here exa- 
mined, has caused me lo mistake the intennediate idea, by which the word is connected 
with the general sense of tlie Element. It ia only in a few Languages that any 
Individual can hope to perform, in a comprehensive manner, the part of an Etymologist 
with precision and effect; and he, who should presume to attempt this task, would 
betray his ignorance of the first principles on which his art is founded. Nothing can 
be done, unless the original idea annexed to words be discovered ; and this caniiot be 
performed without a profound knowledge of the Language investigated, or such 
assistances which are not often to be found or easy tabe obtained. Nothing can be 
done, I must again repeat, unless the various senses of a word are accurately studied, 
as they appear in sentences where the woid is used in conjunction with other words. 

From 
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the Chaldte^' Samaritan^ and Syriac Dialects have been familiarly 
produced. I might almost venture to affirm, that the Irish and 
Galie Dialects of the Celtic have been examined with equal dili- 
gence as the Welsh. The Persian has been cited on every 
occasion, which, as far as my knowledge of the Language ex- 
tended, was supposed to afford a due topic of illustration to the 
subject of my Enquiry. When we consider, that the Gothic^ Saxon^ 
English^ and German Languages have been thus regularly exa- 
mined, and learn, moreover, tliat a constant reference has been 
made to the corresponding terms in Dutch, Danish^ Swedishy 
Runic, &c. as recorded by the Etymologists, I may confidently 
affirm, that all the Radicals, belonging to our Element, in all 

the 



From hence only can be discovered Uie peculiar turn of meaning annexed to each 
word, and that genuine idea with which it was originally invested. Though a diligent 
study of the authors in each Language is best calculated to supply us with this species 
of knowledge in its highest state of perfection, yet other modes of information may be 
sumniooed to our aid, and be adopted with sufficient effect. Great and essential benefit 
might be derived from a Lexicon, judiciously arranged, which should abound with 
examples, most literally and faithfully translated, illustrating the various senses of a 
word, and which should state likewise all that was known on the history and origin of 
that word. With no other knowledge of a Language than that which a Grammar 
and a Lexicon of this nature would afford me, I could venture to investigate the 
secrets of that Language, and to perform the part of an Etymologist, with safety, and 
with success. Every Language should be supplied with a Dictionary of this kind { 
and it should always be accompanied with a Grammar. The labours of the Student in 
Elementary Language would be infinitely abridged, if the unknown characters of a 
lianguage were rejected for characters more known. Though in Languages, where 
our means of information are less perfect, we shall be oftentimes unable to discover by 
what intermediate idea a great vcuriety of terms are connected with our Element ; yet 
we may still be enabled to ascertain, that the force of the Element prevails in those 
Languages, and that they are alike to be considered as falling within the pale of our 
hypothesis. A few strong and striking examples will establish this iact ; and it is with 
this fact alone that the writer of the present work is concerned. When that has been 
well and sufficieptly ascertained, the duty of the writer may be said to terminate: and 
all that he performs more, he does it in the abundance of his zeal, as labouring 
rather in the cause of his hypothesis, than as performing a task necessary for its 
confirmation. 
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the Dialects of the Teutonie, have been considered in these 
Enquiries, I might safely, I think, observe likewise, that the mode* 
in which the Hebrew Language has been examined, and the fre- 
quent appeal to the Arahic^ Chaldeej Samaritan^ and Syriac, have 
supplied all or most of the Radical words, belonging to our 
Element, which exist in those kindred Dialects. It will be 
acknowledged, I imagine, that in the Welsh, the Galic, and the 
Irish Dialects, are contained all the Radical words, which are to t>e 
found in the Celtic forms of Speech; and thus we may assert the 
same fact, which we have affirmed of the Teutonic Dialects, By 
the Radical words of an Element in certain Dialects, I mean the 
uncompounded words, exhibiting the more distinct and leading 
ideas, conveyed by the Element, in these Dialects. Such Radical* 
words may be cionsidered as pervading these Dialects, and supply- 
ing in each Dialect different senses, and different derivative words, 
by some variations of the Radical or leading ideas* When I have 
brought, therefore, these Radical words, with their leading ideas^ 
within the pale of my hypothesis, I may be justly said to have 
proved the truth of my hypothesis in those Dialects. The Ety- 
mologists in each Language or Dialect will find but little difficulty 
in arranging the subordinate divisions of derivative terms, when 
the more Radical words, or those which appear to convey the 
more leading ideas, distinct and separate^ from each other, have 
been referred to one common notion, arid their affinity has been 
thus unravelled and ascertained. I shall not enumerate the 
various other Languages, which I have occasionally exhibited for 
the illustration of my hypothesis, as the Dialects of the Sclavonic, 
Russian, &c. the Sanscrit, Gipsey, Coptic, &c.; as the Reader will 
fully understand, fronfi what has been already observed, that my 
hypothesis is supported on the most firm and ample basis. 

My anxious desire to explain most perspicuously the prin- 
cipal points of my theory on the very spot, in which 

the 
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the examples themselves are produced, has led me perhaps to 
extend these preliminary observations beyond their due limits. 
I shall nowiiowever proceed to the discussion of those examplesi 
atid shall return to the i^onsideration of the articles i^ Skinner and 
Junius, in which the parallel terms for the Earth are ppoduoed, 
as Afrtha (Goth.) Eard, Eord, &c. (Sax.) &€• &c. Junius re- 
cords the Teutonic name for the Earth, as we find it in Tadtus^ 
^' HstiTHA meminit Tacitus de Germanorum Moribus, c. 40. 
'* ubi ait, ^ In commtme Hertham, id est, Ttrram martrem <:oluntf 
^^ ^ eamque intervenire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur/ '^ 
Iti other copies of Tacitus we have Herthum^ Nerthum^ Verthuffi ; 
but Lipsius thinks that it should be A^thum^ ** Ita enim nostraten 
*' earn vocem efFerimus, scribimus. Cum adspirat4one focum nobis 
^^ signet, non Terram/^ Some think that it should be read 
'* Erdamm, i. e. Erdammej ex Erd et Amme^ Mater, Nutrix, 
" ^Hesych. kfifUL^ M^t^j, tjo^o^,)— quia Tacitus interpretatur Terra 
*' Mater.*' If the translation of Tacitus be pn'ecise, the latter 
portion of the word Hertham^ or Erdamnif must signify Mother. 
The terms Herthum, Erdamm, or Ij>r^i^-Thum, Erd-D^mm, imight 
then be considered as compounds of Earth and Danif or Dame^ 
Mother ; or if it be not a literal translation, the TM, or DM, might 
signify the Ground, and be employed in a similar manner as the 
Thum atid Dam in German and English, in Fursten-ribfim, King- 
Dom, the Land or Domain of the Prince or King. The union 
of EitDE and Thum, terms bearing a similar meaning, in Herthum^ 
will then be of the same kind as that of Erde and Boden, the 
Ground or Soil, in EKDboden, or of Erob and Reich, ^'Aealm, 
^ Kingdom/' inERweich, " the £AiLTH,Soil, Ground, Land." The 
Saxon Yrth gives us another form of these terms Earth, &a 
denoting the Land^ ice. Lye explains this word by " Earth* 
^ Fundus arabilis, Ager iiovalis, agri proventus/' Skinner observes, 
vnder Earth, '* Si Graecus essem, deflecterem a Gr. £^ Terra, 

^ unde 
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** nude adverbium Ev«^d«, vs^Ssy Infra, inferius ;" ahd to this he has 
added the Gothic phrase Ana Airtha^ In Terra. The Greek Era, 
(Ef«, Terra,) will be explained in another place. The form Enerthe 
would lead us to isuppose, that it corresponded exactly with the 
Gothic Ana Airtha, and with the English On EStfi ; yet I believe, 
that Enerthen^ (Evi^Qiv^) to which Enerthe, (Eye^Qe,) belongs, 
should be considered as the original form, and that the word is 
compoimded of En, Era^ and the particle Then^ (Ev, E^a, 05v,) as 
we see in the word Eneroi, (Evcfoi, Inferi,) the manifest origin of 
En zridEra, (Ey, E^a.) Skinner records the Saxon Eard/aw, or 
E/iRDigan, ** Habitare,*' which signifies, as we see. To Earth, or 
to be fixed tn a certain Spot of Earth or Land ; and he produces 
likewise a -word, which occurs in Gl. Lips. OaDon, Habitabat^ 
where the Ord, we see, is another form of Earth. The Ety- 
mologists have referred to Enerthe, (Eys^fe,) and Hertha, the 
Goddess, our English word Hearth, wbich we shall now under- 
stand to mean nothing but the Earth or Ground. It is curious, 
that the Etymologists could not come at once to the Earth, in 
their derivation of this word, except through the medium of 
Enerthe, (Ev^flg,) and Hertha. The paralld terms to Hearth, 
or Heorth, Herth, as it is represented by Junius, are Heorth^ 
(Sax.) HerJ, (Germ.) Haerd, Heert, Hert, (Belg.) &c., which 
the Etymologists have recorded, who have likewise produced the 
Greek Estia, (jE/rnx, Focus, — ^Lar, — Domus,-^Vesta,) the Hearth, 
and the Goddess of the Earth. We perceive, that in Estia, 
(jjTTja,) the r in the Radical ^rS, ^rT, has been lost; and we see 
likewise, that in the Latin v-Esta, the vowel breathing before 
the Elementary consonant ^S has passed into the sound of a Labial 
consonant. The term Hearth affords, I believe, almost the only 
instance, in which our English Etymologists have referred a term 
to the Earth; and even here, we see, it is indirectly done. 

Terms 
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Terms derived from the idea of 
the Peculiar or Appropriate 
Place — the Enclosed or Se- 
cured Spot of Land or Earth 
— the Earth, by way of di- 
stinction. 



Yard. (Eng.) A certain peculiar 
Spot of Land, — and a Mea- 
sure, as of a certain Piece of 
Land, &c. 

YAHD'Land. (Eng.) A certain 
Measure or Quantity of Land. 

Erish. (Arab.) A Tard, Cubit. 

v-Iroa. (Lat.) The Land, and the 
Measure, the Rod, &c. 

»-Erge, v-Erga. (Fr. Ital.) The 
Rod, &c. 

»-Erge. (Eng.) The Boundary. 

v-Erger. (Fr.) An Orchard, 

g'ARTH. (Provincial IMalect.) A 
Tard, Area, &c. 

^-Eard. (Sax.) Tard, the Earth, 
Sepes, Mundus, Terra. 

^-ARDEN,y-ARDIN, ^-IaRDINO, 
^-ArDIN, g-AZKD,, g-AKB.D, 



g-AnTE, ^-Arten, j'-Ardih 
&c. (Eng. Fr. Ital. Span. 
Belg. Dan. Germ. Welsh.) 
I^-Uard — iu-Ard. (Eng.) To 
Secure, as by an Enclosure, 

g-AKDEK, gAJAKDAKE, 

g'llAKDAK. (Fr. Ital. Span.) 
To Guard. 
w-Eardan, w-Aerdek, 

tt;-ART£N,W-ARDJAM,V.ARDA* 

(Sax. Belg. Germ. Goth. 
Island.) To fFard. 

Arth. (Welsh.) A Tard, En- 
closure, 

^-Ortus, Orto. (Lat. Ital.) 

Ort. (Germ.) Place, a Part. 

Orts. (Eng.) Parts, Pieces^ 
originally of Land. 

Orba. (Irish.) A Piece, Frag- 
ment. 

Qrch-Ardj (Eng.y 

Orchatos. (Gr.) Pomariutxt. 

Orce-Ard, Orc-Yrd, Ort- 
^-Eard. Aurti-j:-Ards. 
(Sax. Goth.) An Orchard^ 
Garden, &c.. 



WE 
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W E have seen, that the vowel breathkig before the Radical 
^RT sometimes passes into an Aspirate Breathing, and is repre- 
sented by A, as %-Ertha ; and sometimes, when the sound is still 
more thickened, it is converted into the power and form of a Con- 
sonant} as in the Saxon ^-Eard, the Danish j-Ord, y-ORDEN, 
We shall see other forms, which this vowel breathing has 
assumed ; and I shall consider all the terms, under these various 
forms, which I conceive to be directly connected with the Ra- 
dical '^RT. The Danish j-Ord will bring us to the English 
j^-Ard, where we have another state of the vowel breathing ; and 
the Saxon ^-Eard will remind us of our term ^-Arden, which 
only means The Earth — the Erd— j-Orden, ot The Ground — 
the Appropriate, Peculiar Spot of Ground, Enclosed, and Separated 
from the rest. From the j^-Ard or ^-Eard, the Appropriate Spot 
of Ground— iS^/ara^^ and Enclosed from the rest, for the purpose 
of Security and Defence, we have the verb of Security and Defence, 
Guard, or ^-Uard* and another form of this word. Ward, or 
ze;-ARD. Junius explains Yard by ** Quaevis Area sepimento 
" inclusa; Cowr^-YARD, Area Curtis, Church-YARD, Coemiterium, 
** Y AJiD for Poultry, Chors." He produces, as parallels, the Saxon 
Geard, the ancient German Gard, the Runic Xrardr, the 
Danish Gierde, or Ind-Gierdet platz, the Belgic Gaerd: and Lye 
records the Swedish Gard, the Gothic Cards, Domus, Garda, 
Ovile, which he refers to the Runic Garda, Sepire, Sepimento 
cingere. Skinner tells us, under Garth, that it is a Lincolnshire 
term for a Yard ; and Mr. Grose explains it by " A Yard, a 
" backside, a croft. A Chixrch-^Garth, a Church- J*ar^; a Stock- 
*• Garth, a rick^Tard. Also a Hoop or Band. North." Here we 
isee liie word signifies at. once the Enclosed Spot of Ground^ and 

an 
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an Enclosure in general. Tlus wrill remind us of Girths Girdf^ 

Garter, &c. 

The Saxon ^-Eabd not only means " Yard, Sepes> Sepimen- 

" tum,'^ but it signifies likewise " Mundus, Terraj Arec^' The 

World, a Region or Country, the Earth. In Saxon, Middati^ 

Geard and Middan^ExRix signify, ^ Mundus, Orbis terranun*'' 

as they are interpreted by Lye. The phrase *' Middle Earth " 

still remained in the EngUsh Language. In the Merry Wives of 

Windsor we have '^ I smell a man of Middle Earth,'' (A. V. S. 5.) : 

on which Mr. Steevens observes, ^' So, in the ancient metrical 

^ romance of Syr Guy of Warwick, bl. 1. no date : 

^ Thou mayst them slea vi& dint of swearde, 
'' And wia the fayrest mayde of Middle Erdb. 

** Again, in Gower, De Confessione AmantiSy fol. zGtv 

** Adaaii for pride, lost his price 
<* In Myddell Erth." 

Mr. Malone observes on this passage, in the Appendix to his Edrtion^ 
of Shakspeare ; " Middle Earth, says the Glossarist to Gawin 
** Douglas's Translation of Virgil, is only this Earth, ab A. S. 
^* Myddan Eakd, Mundus/^ There is a well known passage of 
Caedmon, preserved by Alfred, in which Middan^GEAED occursj^ 
and which aiFords a sufficient specimen of our Saxon Poetry. ,*'Tha 
*' middan Geard, Mon cynnes weard, Ece drihtne, iEfter teodej^ 
•* Firum foldan, Frea almihtig." — * The middle Earth or Region^ 

* The Ward or Guardian of Man-Kind^ The Eternal Lord, Afterwards 

* produced. As the Field or Ground for Men, The Almighty 

* Master/ Lye translates it thus ; " Tum orbem terrarum hutnani 
«' generis custos, aeternus Dominus creavit, hominibus terrx 
*' Dominus omnipotens/' The translation of Lye, '* Terrte 
" Dominus,*' appears not to be correct. Lye, in his Edition of 
Junius, produces the phrase MiddilUEKD, as used by Gawiti 
Douglas, &c. He explains it by *' Terrarum orbis, orbis habitat 

*« bilift. 
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" biliSf otKovfiBvf!, q. d. illud totius universi medium, quod incolunt 
" homines. — Ab A. S. Middan^Eard^ vel Middan-^Geard, Mundu«* 
" Alamannis est MitteUGart. Gothis, Midju-^Gards. a Midjus. 
^' Medius, et Cards. Domus/' 

The word Yeard or j;-Eard, Virga, the Rod, was oriw 

ginally applied to a measure of the Earth, or Land,; as we see 

it in the combination YARD-La«^, " Virga,^ seu virgata terrse/' 

When this term is used for the measure of a Rod or Stick, it h 

called YARb-ZFaorf, and now simply Yarek. Let us note the 

term Rtidj and consider its resemblance to Rood : I shall shew in 

a future page, that they both belong to each other and to the. form 

of the Element RD, denoting the Earth, Erde, &c. In Arabic, 

jji/l Erish signifies " A Yard, cubit, span, palm/* The Latin 

Pertica means at once a Staff and a Measure of Land-^a Perch ; 

and let us mark the explanatory words of Junius, the " Virga seu 

" Virgata Terra'' . We shaU now see, that vAkoa is only another 

form of these words denoting the Earth, Arz, Ark. (Heb* 

Chald.) In v-Irga, the vowel breathing^ before the Radical has 

passed into a labial sound.. Virga^ the Rod, appears in the 

French Verge^ the Italian Verga, &c. We know, that Verge 

has the sound of Ferdge; and thus we see a qombi nation of the 

sounds I> and G, and leara one mode by which the D and the 6 

pass into each other. The Verger^ the Apparitor, is the person, 

who carries the Firga, or Staff. Verge, in the sense of the 

Boundary — ^^ withia the Verge of the Courts'' brings us directly 

to the idea of the Enclosed — appropriate or separate Spot — £arth> 

Erde, &c. The Etymologists, Junius and Skinner, do not appear 

to have produced the word in^ this sense. Junius however exhibits 

the word Verger for •' Hortus, Viridarium,*' as used by Chaucer; 

where we again unequivocally see the appropriate — separated Spot 

of Ground. Junius records as parallel terms, the Italian Verziere^ 

and the Spanish Vergel; and be imagines^ that it propedy signifies 

** Locus. 
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"Locus Firgis consitus, Lieu plante de Verges;*' though 
Skinner, in one of his VocabularieSi observes, that Veroe, the 
Garden, is •* quantum— ^ir^i seu Radio definiunt, et metiuntur 
" circa domum." He has another article for Fergere, the term in 
Chaucer, which he refers to the French Fergier, now written 
Ferger^ the Orchard. Some imagine, that the Verge of the 
King's Court is so called from the Verge or Staff, which the 
Marshal bears, and which denotes the power and jurisdiction of 
the Lord High Steward of the King's Household within those 
limits. Verge has another sense in English, belonging to the 
Latin Vergo, To bend, or decline downwards^ Vergi^ ad Imum^ 
where v-Erge — i/-Erdg^ signifies To Earth, or To tend to the 
Earth, Erde, &c. Martinius rightly understands, that this word 
would be most naturally taken from the Ground; and he derives it 
accordingly from %^ and ctyta^ quasi, E^^^fa ayo^. In Hebrew, a 
term with this meaning appears under a more simple form. In 
this Language TV Ird means «• To descend^ go, ch: come down*" 
Mr. Parkhurst has justly compared this word with nm Rdh, 
^ To descend, come, or go down,^'' where the breathing before 
the R is lost.— The explanatory word Firidarium belongs^ we 
know, to ViRiD<5 ; and the Reader will now understand, that 
t^-Iridw, v-ERD«re, v-Ert, (Fr.), Green, are attached to the 
Earth, Erde, (Germ.) &c. the object of all others, from which, 
as we should have imagined, k pricHi, the word would have 
arisen. I shall shew in a future Volume, that Green belongs to 
Ground. 

GARD^n, g'A^D^Den^ appears in various Languages, as In the 
French Jardin^ the Italian Giardino, the . Spanish Gar din ^ the 
Belgic Gaerd, the Danish Gaard^ the German Garte^ Garten^ the 
Welsh Gardd, &c., which the Etymologists record, who produce 
moreover the Gothic Aurti^-Gards^ An Orchard. They likewise 
remind us of the terms Ward and GUard and Yard, which, as 

we 
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we have seen, all belong io each. other. We aeei that Gardeh 
hti3 a similar form to Joi^den, the Danish fiame ibr the EArth^ 
The N in these words might be only an organical addition to the 
D ; yet the Den itky be significant, and may belong to a great 
race of word& to be found through the whole , coknpass of Lan-» 
guage. The Element, to wldch It is attached^ may be represented 
by DG-N, DCi^-N, TC^-N> denoting the Earth. We shall call 
to mind the Greek CAt^ok, (Xftwir, Terra,) ; from whiiih we shall 
at once see, how the forms CN> TN, DN, &c. arisen Uhder the 
form CN we have Country^ County, &c. ; and under DN, TN, we 
have Tozvn, the Dm in * Lon-DinAJm/ &c. &c. In the Eastern 
Languages, the terms for a Garden, or * Gard-Di^Tr,' are found 
under this Element ; as, Juntkut^ (Arab. Ovib^), Gah, (Heb. p) ; 
and hence we have the Den in Eden^ The Hebrew p GN, as a. 
verb, signifies '* To Protect, Defend/' Gome is a term in old 
English for a Garden ; as -ri the Poems attributed to Rowley, 
(Eclogue I. 36.) This will remind us of the Eiielosuee of the 
Barn — the Garner; and the form of thesa words will bring us to the 
Ground, the briginal Spot. We have seett,that in Weft h. Gar do 
is a Garden ; aifd in the same column of Mr. Richards' Dictionary, 
where this word occurs, we have Gart», •* A mountain or hill, a 
•^* promontory or cape. Hence LIuayltil, A place on a hill where 
" an army hath rested or remained for some time ; P^nnARTH, in 
" N. W. PennAKDjy, Go^arth, LlwydtARTUM Bid lis Liu akth. P* 
" i. e. Let the place be green, where an army hath been.'* 
Garth, or ^-Arth, the Hill, means only the distinguished Earth — 
Spot— or Place — the High Spot. In the compounds we see the true 
form Arth, Ardd; and we may likewise learn, that the words 
ase used in their more simple sense for a Place. Hence Mr. 
Richards has justly explained LIu^Artk by the Place^ where an 
army has been. The same Lexicographer has derived Buarth from 
Bu,. the Ox, and Garths and he has justly explained £tt-ARTH 

by 
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by the ^^ Yard or Place by a House where cows are turned to be 
^' milked, a Place to fold cattle, a fold or pen/' 

Guard appears in the Frendi Garder^ the Italian Guardare^ 
the Spanish Guardar^ &c. Skinner next to Gard has the nau- 
tical term Garboord, which, he says, is quasi Gardboord, Asser 
Muniens, from Gard and Boord. In modern English, Guard 
has the sense of protection, without particularly recurring to the 
idea of Security^ as arising from an Enclosure. In old English it 
sometimes simply denoted an Enclosure or Border^ without any 
notion of protection ; and hence our term Black-Gu ard is derived. 
Guard in ancient Language means the Border of a Garment. 
So in Shakspeaie : 

^ Isab. O I 'tis the cunning livery of Hell, . 

** The damned'st body to invest; and covet 

" In princely Guards/* Measure for Measure^ A. III. S, 1, 

^' A Guard, in old Language/' says Mr. Malone, '^ meant a 
" fFelt or Border of a garment; * because' (says Minshew) *it 
^* ^ Gards and keeps the garment from tearing/ These borders 
<< were sometimes of lace. So in the Merchant of Venice : 

'* Give him a livery 
^ More GvABDEn than his fellows. *" 

The Guards* or Borders on the Garments of persons dressed 

in 



* Guard in this sense occurs in other passages of Shakspeare, which the Com- 
mentators have justly noticed. Yet there is one passage in the Lovef^s Complaint, 
whece we can scaroety distinguish, whether the word Guards is used in its ordinary 
sense, or as applied to Garments. Perhaps the Reader of taste will be of opinion, that 
the word was forced on the attention of the Poet by the poweri\il fascination of the 
associating principle, so t>perative on the ardent mind, in the moments of invention* 
A Damsel dius complains, ^hose chastity had fallen a sacrifice to the arts of her 
lover : 

" There my white stole of chastity I daflTd, 
^'Shook off mj sober Guards, and Civil fears.** 

Civil 
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in fine cloaths, consisted of gay colours, and were of a 45plendid 
ornamental kind ; wlule those, u$ed by grave plain-dressing men^ 
were commonly of Black : Hence was derived the contemptuous 
term BlackrGvARD. — We here see, that Ctuard, as applied to 
the ornaments of a Gapfnent, seems at the first view but little 
rielated to the^po^, fippi which it was taken; and thus it is^ that 
the name of the Earth has supplied a race of words, which in 
their various applications are oftentimes totally different from 
the ideas, .which we^ comnM^ly annex to their original source. 
In th^ expl^i^tory words adopted by Mr« Malone, this idea is 
still further illustrated. Border^ we know, is equally applied to 
the Ground, and to a Garment i and I shall shew, that it belongs 
to the Element BD, . denoting the Earth, a3 Bodfn^ (Germ. ) 
BedoHf {mSm) / fT^lt^ io the phrfisp^ , the Wdt of a Garment, 
belongs to the G,ernian fFfl^ corresponding, in its sense and its 

Elementary 

i ■■ * ■ ■! ■ I ■ ■■■,,11. 1. .. ■ . 

Civil 1% partioulady applied to the Dre^. . Thaft«our greal: Poe:t, 
, " Till CivU-wited S^Iom appear, 

'^' Not trickt and Frounct as she was wont 
f ' ' ** Wiftr the Attic boy to hune/' * 

MK Halone, on the above passage of Sh&kspeare, has noted the sense of Civilf 
'' Grave, def^orouB;" as jllnstrated in 'the following quotation, without lemarkingon 
its pecaliar application to i^ress: 

" Come, ,Cm/ Night, . . 

" ^TiiO}! sober-Suited Matron, all in black.** . ' Romeo and ^ Juliet. 

Mr. WartoD thinks, that Milton has borrowed the idea from this imagery in 
Sbak8peaifi;/i£|id be .produces a passage from Beaumont ,and Fletcher, where Civil 
'Vis applied to !the colour of 4rep:" ' . ' : . " 

, - *' The fourteen yards of sattin give my woman ; 

'* 1 do not like the colour, 'tis too Civil." 
: > (>romii«*5 Prize, A. III. S. 3. Vol. Vin. p. 241.) 

Tbere':are some, who might venture to imagine, that a Civil Suitf as applied ^^ 
Dresa^ njras derived, by the operation of the associatiog prfnctpIe,\(Tom the Oivil Suii, 
the Prqce^ pf Law. However quaint this conception may appear, it is by such 
minute operations TOat^the human mind is affected 'and controuled. ' The " Trickt 
*^ if^^'JFrfiunct'' alludes to the gawdy trimming of the Guabds. 

G 
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Elemen^arsr form, with om wopd Worlds The Etymologists refer^ 
WWfc to WaU, and they all belong to the BL, VL, WE, the 
Ground, to Kallum^ &c. &c. 

Let us again marie the explanatory term A^iiTi/5, which 
must likewise be referred to this race of words, un^r the ideli of 
the appropriate separate Eart-A or Ground, hi l^telian,' Orto 
is. withou| the h. The form Ort in A-OiiT^«5^ and Orto may 
remind Ds of the German Ort, Placet whi^h, as it will be now- 
seen, is derived from a spot on- the* Eart^/!(, ^-Ord, &c* &c; 
From Ort,^ the Spot or* P/Vce* of Land) is taken our word Ort9, 
P/V«5^ of any thing. Skinne^deI«ives Orts, fragmenta, frustula, 
from the Belgic Orty Quadrans, which- probably meant a Piece ; 
though Ly.e thinks, that it is a corruption- from- Ought, which' ih 
Devonshire is pronounced ORTi Lye too reminds us of the Irish' 
Orda, a- Piece, fragment, which is derivecF from the same origin- 
as Ort. . • 

Let us^ note the exp lan ato r y -term- p r o du ce d ab o v e , OtccB^Axir, 
which some concave to be qoabi Hdrt^Tsrd: Others^ conceive 
it to be quasi Worts^Tard; JFyrt^Qeard; "Area, ubi herbas 
" cr^scunt ; " and Skinner add6> , ^' Allwi^it- Gr* . O^x^^ O^x^ro^f 
'< Fl^ntafum Qrdo, Hortus v, Yarci et Gab^im." JAiniujr pro^ 
duces the derivation oi Meric GasMibon from the Homeric word 
ORcAa/o5, (p^x^ToCf Pomarium ;) and he moreover gives us the 
Saxon*, terms, for H0RT115 or OxTiif, (as he expresses it,) as 
Orcb-Ar0, Orc-YrDj Wyrt«», Ort-^-I^ard. He produces^ 
likewise the following Saxon passage.: '' Thu EARDivt'Oh Ort*** 
<' Geard^, Habitas in Horto ;'' where we see the word Eardos^ is 
likewise taken from.the EkDE.or EARTsf, signifying To Dwell. 
Junius, ntorepyer, prpfiuces the. word; Orc^Erd^fFeard, denoting 
tlie Gardener, which liteifaUy sigmfies the WarjO: of thie Oro^^Erd 
or Orchard. Ward, as' we have seen, is taken from the same 
spot; andvif the S^xqr pjajs^ag^ h»i, hieen " Se. Orc^ErdJFeard 

Krdaik 
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Efdaih on Orf-Gnrder Th^ Gftrdener dwells ifi the Garden, >ve 
should liave had in this sentence Orc, Exb, t!i;-Eari>, Erd, OrT, 
^-ExRDe, all taken from the EautA, Eiid^, &c. ; and such is the 
mode, by which Languages are formed. Junius Teo(Mrds, more- 
over, the Gothic Avrti-Gard9» the term f<xc Garden^ in th« 
Argenteus Codex. — Tbe Greek Oxchatos, (0^«ro;,) we 86e^ hia 
-die hardened Ibrm ^RC, ^RK ; and this will remind tis of the 
Greek Emlos^ (%>m(, Septum, Vallum. Tu E^n, Rete,) the En*- 
closure, whicli the' etymologists justly refer to £uo6, (GifTw.) 
The ordinary Lexkjographers make two articles xii Eit&d, in its 
senses at To Ke^ in and To Keep out, (p^y Indodo, Conjicid 
in carccrem, tffnt, Areeoj prohibeo, eKcludo.) 



Wort, WwRTi WtriiTLt:, Wtrt, 

WaURTS, WURTZ, WURTZEL, 
WORTE, WORTEL, UrT, OrT. 

(Eng. Sax. Goth. Germ. Belg. 
Dan, Swed.) Herbs and Roots, 
the Production of the Earth. 



Wort. (Eng.) Cerevisld MUste& 
et tepida, the liquid fresh 
from the Herbs. 

WYRX-Tun. (Sax.) Herbarium 
Septum, Itortus. 

Wartqk, quasi WYitT-!lf>?f. 



^»<*»^ rf^ * #i#i#^ 



It» the €»mt>o$ltk>ii, OKkurdi k is certaiA» tliat froth paH:s, Oreh 
and Ard, are taken from the Earth } but thera is some stAall 
difBc«lty about tbe precise mdanii^ of die first part of this 
compound. . The ' most obvious ide» is^ that Orch and Ard 
both ttean ^ pecaliar £pot 6t Earth, and that they are joined 
togfefhtr, «ith some minute difference of meaning; so that 
Q^cin^hmi may signify the ifeRTt^> or Gard^a Yard^ or Spot, 
or the ERK0531 (^^^0 ^^ Inclosed Yard, or something of tliat 
kind. We have seen, that Orch^Ard has been derived from 
WyRT-Gwrrf, which Lye explains by ** A WoRT-Tiiri, OKt^Tatd, 

•« OviCR^Ard^ 
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" ORCH^Ard, Herbarum Atrium, Hortus^ Fruticetum, Pomarium/' 
Jf this should be the case^ Orch must signify the Herb. We 
shall instantly agree, that Wort, Wurt, Wurtle, and their 
parallel terms, Wyrt, (Sax.) Herba, Olus, Waurts^ (Goth.) 
Radix, JFurtz, fFurtzel, (Germ.) Worte, JForteU (Belgic,) Urt^ 
/Dan.) Ort, (Swed.) which are produced by the Etymologisti^, 
mean the Earth's producticms; tbef Herbs or Roots belonging 
to the Earth. Wort, as applied to new beer, &c. means 
the liquid, fresh from the Wort, or vegetable apb&tance, from 
which it is extracted. In. Saxon, as we; have setn^ WjyrUTun 
IS /^ Herbarium Septum, Hortus;" and from this compound our 
familiar name Warton is derived.— The Tun has the same 
meaning, which I bave attributed to the Ten or Den in Garten^ 
Garden^ &c. &c. Skinner derives Wyrt, in the sense of 
M Cerevisia mustea etlepida,'" from /STori^, Fermentari, Efiervescere. 



Worth, Worthy, &c. (Eng.) WoRfnam, jB(?5Worth, Holds-' 



What belongs to tfie Value 
, of Property in Earth or Land. 

WaIRTHS, Wlj^RTH, WyRTHE, 

&c. Weiith,Wurdig,Weerd, 
Vard,. Warde, Gwerth. 
(Goth. Sax. Germ. Belg. 
Dan. Swed. Welsh.) fTorth, 
Worthy. 
Worth,, Worthig. (Saxon.) 



Worthy. (Eng.) Names of 

TownSj * or Spots of Earth. 
Gwerthyr. (Welsh.) 
G\?ERtD. (Welsh.) EaHhcnH 

up*' 
GwERYDOE. (Welsh.) A Land^ 

Countiy, Region. 
Erj. (Pers.) Price, Worth. 
EKziden. (Pers.) Tohe Worth. 



Fundus, Praedium, Agellus, j ARZ. (Arab.) The Earth, more 
&c* Earth, or Land. | or most Worthy. 



Whilx 
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W^HiLE I am examining- the term Wort, I cast my eyes on 
the adjacent terms Worth, Worthy, WorsMp or WoKinship^ 
which we shall at once agree to be derived from Worth or Value^ 
as. annexed to property in Earth qt Land. Worth, Worthy, 
occur in Various Languages; as iri the Gothic Wairths, the SaxOn 
Weorthf fFyrthe, &c. the German Werth, Wurdig, the Belgic 
Weerdy &c. the Danish Vard, the Swedish Warden and the Welsh 
Gwerth^ &c. Lye refers to these words the term produced ia 
Hesychius, Eo^rag^ a^i(ncoxi(rotg^ KuXag^ ** Gratas, pulchras," and Eo^reuy 
EJo|f, *• Visum est, placuit/' The Eortas, (Eo^ei^,) may be another 
forpi of Aresko, Areso^ {A^Btnu^, A^stna^ PlaceOy) which I shall 
consider in another place. . But on this I cannot decide. The 
origin of Worth and Worthy will be placed beyond doiibt, 
when we consider Worth, as the adjunct to many names of 
Places. Skinner places Worth with this sense m a separate 
artide^ but he justly refers us to the Saxon word Worth. Lye, 
in his Saxon Dictionary, explains Worth by ^ h q. Weorthig, 
" Wobthio, Fundus^ Prkditim; — PliUea^ Vkus; — Atrium ;'* 
wliere we see unequivocally expressed the Earth or Land. 
WBO&THiO', &c. he. explains, by '^ Pradium^ Ageltus;*^ and to 
these terms he justly refers the names of Placesy as WoRTHam, 
BoswoRTUj 'WonTHtngton, B^worthy, H0W5- worthy. From 
these hanes of places the names of men have been taken, 
as Wortham^ Bosworth, Holdsworthy Lee-Worthy, &c. &c. I shall 
not attempt to produce the various forms of these words, which 
are to be found in Saxon, &c. and which every one will readily 
refer tb this source^ as.WEORTHian, Colere, honorare, &c,, which 
means. To regard, as an object of Value or Worth, &c. &c. In 
Welsh, GwERTH signifies " Price, Value;*' and the adjacent words^ 
in my Welsh Dictionary are, " Gwerthyr, A Fortification,** 
where we are brought at once to Guard, Ward,&c. — " Gweryd, 
•• Earth cast up/'— and « Gwerydoe, A Land, Codntiy, Region," 

as. 
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^9 Mr. Richards explains tibem. I find likewiae, adjacetit to these 
terms, Gwers, a^Ferse, which I produce for the purpose of ec- 
hibiting the power of, Gin Welsh. In Persian* ^j\ Erj signifies 
•* Price, Worth, value, esteem* honour— yxo^l Erzish, Price, 
"value, esteem, honour— ^Ojjy ErziV/m, To be Worth,** 
a9 Mr. Richardson explains them, with other words of a similar 
li^ind' In Arabic. \j4j^ (ARZ) Erz, which signifies '* the Eakto, 
« Ground, Soil, Country, Region," means likewise (Araz) ** More 
« or m^^t WoRT^ny." 

I akaXl consider m this part of my work the terras belonging 
to our Element ^RT, ^RK, ^e. denoting an Enclosure— the 
appropriate and peculiar Spot of Earth -^ Set apart -—and Secured 
by fences, &c* from (th^ Land about it. ' I khali not omit, however, 
to consider other term9 belonging to our Element, which prcsMit 
them$elve9 to my attention, though they convey a difiereat 
idea.. I fiMl likewise cjiiefly consider in this Volume tboss 
teriQ^, belonging «o the Element ^RT, ^RD, «(kk;k eommenoe 
with a vowel, simi>le, or ti^pirated. Whenlfae aspirate- becomes 
converted into ^ Confonant, we shall then have a race of words, 
belonging to the Element CRT, CrRD, which are to be: found 
through the yifhgle compass of Language, and which vill fiodma 
the materifil^ of 9noth?r Volume* .We have seen . in die uttmr^ 
pretation of YAfLp, " C^urlvYard, Area Curtfs-^ Yard for Poidtry, 
Chors,'' wl^ere we m^y mark the terms Coiikt, Cuetis, CHOna, 
which belong to the fllemesLt CRT, CRSs end we see in e*ft>€tes> 
how 0|i§ may p^ss in0 A^Ons, and into ehrOsis. These, as I o^ 
serve4, w|ll be ^nsldere^ in another' Volume ; y«t stiD i shali 
not fail to note i^ the present Volume some of those words. wider 
the Consonant form C, Q.— >^RS, which are directly connected 
with the Vowel (orm ^R3* We sbaJll instantly understand, that 
to die form of Guarp, ^c belong G4ftBBT, Gajutb, (Fr.) 
Propu^IiacuU t»^T»»» Q4»?P|ij Qtft8» Gikth, &e. &c. 

Ward, 
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Ward, W£ardan, Wardjan, 

Warten, Varda. (£ng. Sax. 

Goth. Germ. Island:) 
Aware, Wary^ Beware. (Eng.) 

To be upon your Guards or 

Ward. 

Wargan, fTarian, Bewarian, 

(Sax.) Cavere, Defendere. 
Waren, Bewaren, (Belg;) 
ff^. (Sax.) Septum. 

Werdtan, Wietatt, (Sax.) , to 
Guard. 

Wtning-:Wic. (Sax.) 

Warwick* Aggere munitus vicus. 

Wiring, ^rrM.(Sng.) Names. 



Wamy (Eng,) 

Wamian, &c Wamerty Waemen, 

IWarna, Varna. (Sax. Germ. 
Belg. Swed. Isl.) Prohibere, 
Inhibere. 
fTam-Stpre. (Chauc.) Fortify. 
Warren, (Eng.) The Secure 

place for Rabbits. 
Warranty Garantir, Guaranfire, 
Gwrant. (Eng. Fr. Ital. 
Welsh.) 
Warenian. (Sax.). Tueri. 
Ware^, (Eng.) Merchandise* 

Warranted Goods. 
Ware, Waere^Waar, (Sax. Belg* 

Germ.) Wares, 
\JFahren. {jQam,) To be Wary, 
as- On' ypur Guards no as to 
\ HokToutj &c* 



»^»i#^i»#»» »^ #^ 



Vf^'AItD occurs undei* a similar fSnni' in various lianguages, as 
in the Saxon Weardan; VIgilare; distodire; tueri, the Belgic 
Waerden, the German Warten, Expect^re; the' Gothic .Wardjan, 
the Islandic Varda, ^hlch^the Etymologistsproduce. As Guardian 
belongs to Guard, so Warden does to Ward. The' term Ward 
sometimes signifies, ive* know; PupiUus, the person m the Ward, 
or care of another. The Etymologists* produce, moreover, under 
Ward, Garder, &c:, as likewise the Saxon Warian\ Bewarian, 

the 
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the German ff^aren, IVehren^ the Belgic fTaren^ Bewaren, 
which, we see, exist in the form WR, and which remind us of 
Aware^ fFar^ fVary^ Beware. These terms must be considered, 
as attached to the race of words under the Element ^RD, &c. 
by the loss of the A the second letter in the Radical War is used 
for Beware, in the Hunter's phrase * fTar Horse/ in addressing 
a Dog, &c. Gare, the French word, * Gare la chorde,' appears 
to be another form of PTare. In Saxon we. have both tTariau 
and WARd-an, which Lye explains by " To Be-fFare, Cavere, 
•* vitare, defendere;'* and the preceding term in the Gothic and 
Saxon Dictionary by this writer, is the Gothic WarS^h, Pro- 
hibere, Arcere. In the same column we have the 'Gothic 
W\RDjans, Custodes. The sound of G is perpetually lost, as 
we see it in the instance before us, fTar^mi from WARGron- 
Sometimj^s the record of the G is preserved in writing;^ 93 in 
Burroughs the Town, though it is lost in the sound ; • but in 
Burrow, the Rabbit Hole, which belongs to Bury, the sound of 
G is lost, and the letter itself likewise. Burrow and Bury 
belong to the Saxon Byrigan, where the G is preserved, though it 
is sometimes written Birian^ where the Cf is again lost. — The 
words Waryi &c. are brought b|ck to their true sense in the 
Saxon Waer^ Wer, signifying the Enclosure, " Septum, Sepi* 
" mentum. Retinaculum," as Lye explains it. Among other 
things, it signifies ^' Septum piscatorium, vivarium, piscina. 
" Hodie, a Wear," The preceding; term is W<Br^ ^^T^r Cautufc, 
&c. ' In the same column we have ^icr^, Foedus, pactum, which- 
means the ^ary transaction, or act of Security; and likewise 
Waran^ Tueri, and WERDwn, Tw^-i, custodire, w^ere the T> 
appears. In the next column I find ^^W^r4iam. (a War, Septum^ 
" Munita habitatio, Hodie War-ham in agro Dorsetejiisi. Waring, , 
*' JVering^ Agg^r. Waring - Scyre. . » Warwicen ws Comitatus. 
*^ Waring^Wic. Aggere munitus vicus. Hodie, Warwick/* The 

mck 
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fHck in Warwick is Vkus. The Sirname Wickwar is an inversion 
of JVarwick. Such appears to have been the origin of the name 
of Warwick. It affords me a melancholy gratification, in ray 
journey through this world of words, to arrive at nay native, 
place, and to be impressed with those various feelings^ which the 
remembrance of such a spot naturally inspires. 

The Wear in a River means a Dam, a Guurded or Secured 
place in a River, for any purpose^ either for Keeping in Fishr 
or Confining the Waters. Skinner improperly has two Articles 
of Wear in these senses, though he justly refers them both to 
terms denoting Defence, as Werian^ (Sax.) Defendere, Wehren^ 
(Germ.) Weereuy (Belg.) In Saxon, W^r or War is Septum. 
Lye produces under *• Wear or Sluce " in Junius, the Saxon 
Werian^ WERioon, WERQon, and the Gothic WARjan, Prohibere, 
Arcere. 

W^ must add to this race of words our English term Warn, 
To put any one upon his Ward or Guard; where the G or D 
is lost, as in the words just produced, and the N is added to the 
JR. The Etymologists have detailed the parallel terms in other 
Languages, as the Saxon Warnian^ Warnian, Wyrnatij the German 
Wametiy the Belgic Waemen, the Swedish Wama^ the Islandic 
Varna. The Saxon Wyrnan signifies " Prohibere, vetare, ira- 
** pedire," which we see is To Ward off, as we express it; and 
this agrees with the sense of Warn in English, in the expression 
" To Warn a person off your land," where the word is adopted 
in its more original idea. The Saxon word likewise signifies 
** Denegare, recusare, renuere;" and hence Junius has compared 
it with the Greek Ai^^oumai, {A^viOfieu^ cvpiM^ Recuso, nego, 6cc.); 
and perhaps this Greek word may belong to the terms before us. 
Junius likewise produces the Saxon word Weam, or Wearne, 
which signifies * Obstaculum.* The succeeding term to Warn 
in Junius is WARNE^for^, WARN^tor^, which, as he observes, 

H " Chaucero, 
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*• Chaucero est i^trengthen, Fortify. Item JVarnisMng, Fortifyfng/* 
Here, we see, the word comes directly to its original sense, To 
Ward 6t Guard. Among the instances, whfeh he produces of 
the Use of this word, are the iFollowing: ** I shall ^Kiimidr& 
" mine house with toures/'-^** ^kYk^ishktg of Hie tbures *nd 
^* of hie edifices is done with grete costages/' Jutiius mortover 
observes, that in ancient Geirman, WARNort signifies Munire. 
To these terms belong out Sirnatoes tVamrr ani4 Ver'noit^ 
JFarnish belongs more immiediately to the French Qarnisok^ 
a Garrison, and Gdrtiir, To Furnish — ** To Fortify, Strengthen.-^ 
« To Garnish, &c." as my LeiJcographer explains it. The 
English Furnish, Furhiture, and the French and Italian Foiirttir^ 
Foumiture, Fornir, belong to tFdm, Gamir^ &c? Purmsh is 
only anotber form of Warnish. The French Etymologists derive 
Fournir from Uo^il^tiv, Uo^a-ouvuv^ &c. Ferrari says, that the TtaKat) 
Fornir is derived from Ornate, and, what is curious, that Oarnir 
has the sanie origin. Sortie of the French Etymologists bave 
derived Garhtr from GraHufn, though otbers have seen its true 
aiource.— -Nothing appears ftiore remote than the idea, that Furnish 
is derived from Earth ; arid it is certain, that no two words caifi 
appear more different. Ndthtrig howeVdr is so easy as the 
Process, by which they kre related. We bave all allowed 
I imagine, that w-Ard belongs to Earth, Aerd, &c. The 
Etymologists agree, that WaRd, Waridn, JVary^ &e. belong 
likewise to each other. Warn, JFymany tFamish, &b. directly 
connect themselves with Warian^ &c., and WarnisK brings us at 
once to Furnish. 

Warren, the Rabbit Warren, the place ot Security Tot 
Rabbits, is another form of tVering.^ In French and Belgic» 
Garrene and Wderailde mean a Warren. Warrant is still another 
form of these words, and belorigs to Garantir, (Fr.) Oudrantire^ 
(Ital.) and the Welsh Gwrant, as the Etymologists underseand. 

Guarantee^ 
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Guarantee i we know^ belongs to these words. Hence are derived 
our familiar names fTarren, JVaring — the Italian Guarini, &c. &c. 
The Sirn^me >yA^D» and the term of Security Warp, are written, 
we know^ in the same manner. The preceding term To Warranty 
in Lye's Junius, }s Wajrra^id, which, as Lye tells us, appears in 
Oawin Douglas, and is expkin,ed by *^ Shelter, Safety/' It is 
properly, as he observes, ^* Locu? tutus ;'^ and he refers us to the 
S^xon IVarenany Tueri, and the English Ward. This is all 
right; and yet we perceivp, that the adjacfent word Warrant 
might have been equally produced, as a corresponding term. 
Our English word Ware, or Wares for Merchandise, with its 
parallel terms. Ware, (Sax.) JFaere, (Belg.) Wadr^ (Germ.) 
Varu^ (Run.) Wara^ (Swed.), is supposed by the Etymologists 
to belong to these terms denoting Security or Jlssurancey under 
the sense of Warranty in the phrase, • I Warrant the ^oods sound/ 
quia,*' says Skinner, *« venditores solent eas Affirmare (i. e.) 
spondere eas probas esse et non adulteratas; et hoc dicitur 
Belg. Waeren, Teut Waren, a Belg. Waer, Teut- Wahr, Verus." 
If the German Wahr^ ^Tri^e, certain, feure,' &c. belongs to this 
race.of Avords, we must refer to the 3.ame origin the Latin Nekus. 
^ is cei;tain, ,that the German terms relate to the idea of what is 
»(ell WARDerfr— GtjARp^i/, QT Securfd^ so as to remain Constant, 
Fixed, Certain, Sure. Hence Wahreji signifies, as my Lexico* 
graplier; Qxp^qs it, "To \s^$t, K^eep^ Holdout, continue, endure;" 
and Jbe explains ** ii^Jirnnehmen eines dinges*' by "To be 
" cautiQfi?, heedful, circm:nspect, vigilant, watchful of a thing, 
^* tajke care for it, be upon your Guard for it, attend, ,mind, and 
perfocpi it.'* 



«c 
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Ward — Guard. 



Watch. (Eng.) To have fFard 

over any thing. 
Wake. (Eng.) To be on the 

JFatch. 
Wacht. (Germ.) The Watch. 
Wac.ian, &c. Wachen,Waeck- 

EN. (Sax. Germ. Belg*) To 

ff^ake, or Watch. 
ViGiLo. (Lat ) To Watch. 
Wakan, Wakjan, Waka, 

UakA* VaAGE, £r-WECKEN, 



(Goth. Swed. Run. Dai». 
Germ.) To Wake. 

Wait. (Eng.) 

Wartek. (Germ.) Tb Wait. 

il#-G ARD — R^-Garder, &c. 
(Eng. Fr.) To look upon, 
be attentive, to have a Guard 
Upon or over. 

iJe-WARD. (Eng.) To Re-Gard 
— Look upon, or attend to- 
the services of another. 

Guerdon. (Old Eng.) A Re- 
Ward. 

Warison. (Old Eng.) A Reward, 



<i»»^M'^<»'^^#^»'r>r^^ 



Let us mark the explanatory term Watch, which means. To 
have Ward' over anything. WaTch might have been v^rritten 
Waurtch even in pur mode of spieaking it, under which form we 
should not have sought for any other origin. — The term Watch 
brings us at once to Wake. The Etymologists refer us under 
Watch, to the German Wacht^ vigiliae, the German fFachter, and 
the Belgic Wachter, Excubitor — the German fFaehten, Custodire,. 
Cavere, ,&c., the Saxdn fFacian^ To fFakcj Waccian^ or Wacan^ 
To Waken, Excitare, the German #^a^A^n, and the Belgic fFaecken, 
Vigilare. — The German Wache or Wacht is justly explained 
by my Lexicographer ** The Guard, Watch, or Ward;" and 
WACHfw, " To Wake, Watch, be Awake, be not asleep,'* and 
"To Watch and Ward, keep Watch and Ward/' The 
adjacent term to these words in the German Lexicons is WACK5^n, 

«Ta 
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" To Wax, burnish, grow up, increase/' which belongs, as we 
shall instantly agree, to the Earth, from another idea. The 
Watch, the little Clock, is that which Watches — Preserves — 
Keeps or Measures Time, as we express it. Let us mark the 
explanatory word adopted in the above explanations, Vigilo, and 
we shall own, that the Vig, or, as it might have been, according 
to our pronunciation, Vidge^ will remind us of Watch. In the 
Welsh Dialect of the Celtic, Figilo is Guilied, according to 
Lhuydd, and the Gil in Figilo may belong to this Celtic term ; 
or the L may be the termination denoting person, as in Figil, 
and hence Figilo. In Saxon, Vacol is Vigil. In the name 
Firgilius we have the R in Firg^ as in the more regular form of 
the Element, such as we find it in Verge, Ward, &c. &c. The 
Etymologists, under Wake, Waken, have referred us to the 
terms produced above, under Watch, and likewise to the -Gothic 
JVakan, To JFake, ta which they might have added JFakjan, To 
fFaketiy the Swedish fFaia, the Runic Uaca, the Danish Faage^ 
the German fFecken, to which belongs Envecketij &c. Lye has 
derived these words from k^ca, " Doleo, -ffigre fero ; quod mo- 
^ lestissima sit et languorem segritudinemque corpori pariter atque 
'^ animo inducat insomnia." I shall consider, in a future work, 
various words under the form WG, &c., as belonging to the 
Element BD, PD, to the Boden, (Germ.) Pedon, {ihiov) ; and 
some of these terms would arrange themselves wkh sufiicient 
precision under the words belonging to that Element. We may 
observe however, that these Elements, though forming distinct 
classes of words, may perhaps be considered as. originally con- 
nected with each other; and a difficulty occurs in our arrangement, 
when we are deciding oa the links of the chain, by which they 
are united.; — I shall now return to the consideration of Wari>^ 
where we see the more regular form of the Element. 

We have seen, among the parallel t^rms to fFavd, the German 

Wart^», 
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Wart^«, ivhich signifies *« To expect, tarry, Stay, 9#and, wait 
^ or attend/' where the idea annexed to Waro or Watch ovtr 
passes into the sense of Watching or Attending to the motions of 
another, as Waiting for his arrival^ &c. Let us note our term 
Wait, which we see is only another form of Wart^h. In our 
ironse of the word Wait, as To Wait upon a person at table^-^ 
to Wait or attend upon a sick person, the word more particularly 
expresses its original sense of Watching over or Attending to the 
concerns of another. The Germans use Wartbn in; the same 
sense, «* To Tend, attend or nurse a sick person, to Look after 
^' him, take care of him,'' as my Lexicographer explains it, who 
interprets WARt^r by ** A Ward^w, Keeper, or Tender." The 
Etymologists refer Wait to the German and B^gic Wachten^ 
opperiri, vigihre, &c. and to the French Guei^ £xcubi$, and Guetter, 
Guatare, (Fr. Ital.) Observare. The terra Wait, we see, belongs 
more directly to Wartw; and Gu£r, GuETer, GuATar^, (Fr. 
and Ital.) belong to Guard, Watch, &c. In French, GtJETJRE 
signifies Spatterdashes, which means the things . put over ihe 
^Itockings — as Guets — Guards or protection from the dirt 
From hence our word Gaiters is derived. Hence G.ueux sig^- 
nifies a Beggar, from CvLrer^^ Waiting or Watching about 
« House, or other Spot, to obtain Alms* Thus in the famous 
old Song of the Beggars, " Sometimes we Wait at a gentleman j9 
" gate," &C.&C. The Waits, or Mu$ic|aa/S,'jnay either be ^etw^ 
as Lye observes, from Wait, because they attend upon M^^i-* 
strates and others, in processions, &c. ; or from WatoIi aQ4 its 
parallel terms, because they go about the streets during the 
night, as the Watch. It is difficDlt to decide, to which of thesis 
two ideas the term belongs. — Junius, und^ the word Wait, 
refers us to the Belgic use of Wachten, and the Scotch Wjstucki^ 
corresponding with our woixl Pledge, as when one drinks to 
another* and the second person answers in Dutch '' Ik Waght se,""' 

I Wait 
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I Wait -J- Stay or attend your ^easure> to do the same thing 
to yoA. He introdoces likewise, on this occasion, the well->* 
known stofy bf Voiiigem and Rowena, from GeofFry of Mon- 
tnduth^ in a manner which is calculated Ux mislead his reader. 
The speed) bf Rowena^ who (trst addresses Vortigern, i's quoted 
thus : " Lauerd King, fFucht )ieil:' to which Vortigern answers, as 
he is instructed) " Drinc heil." The form of JVacht might lead us to 
suppose, thaft Junius intended to refer k to the terms Wachten and 
ff^aucht; y/hefte^Sy we see, it is the introductory speech, in which the 
Sakon word is used^ and the reply, in which the Belgic is adopted. 
The term' fFaOht i6 bettei^ written fT^s, as it commonly is, ff^^es 
'Heil, Sis salvus; and it belongs to our English fFas, signifying 
To Be. • Hence, as they all acknowledge, ^Wassail is derived, 
a tertn relating to Fesihity. Perhaps ff^astel'-Bre^d is Wassaih- 
Brettd — ^the Bread tised at Feasts. The adjacent word to Vueter, 
in the French Vocabukrtes, is Cuicket, a Wicket^ 2ls toy Lexico- 
grapher explains it. These words, Guk:het and Wfoket, mean, 
as we perceive, that which is put «rp for a ^UARi)**-WARB or 
W'ATdH. We fyerceire, moreover, -that Gate is the Guard* 
The succeeding^ word to Gnichet, in the Trench Dictionaries, is 
*Ouide^ the Guide, or Director, which we now likewise understand 
to "be the Guard over another. I ^all not in this place ^enlarge 
my catalogue of words, which relate to this idea under the form of 
the Element GRD, GD; 1 shall restrain myself to those only, 
•which more particularly belong to Guard, Ward, as the Secured 
^pot. 

if We should be told, that words relating to Sight or Vision 
were oftentimes derived from the idea of the Secured Spot, we 
should perhaps, on the first ^ statement of this remark, consider 
the observation aS altogether remote from truth and prdbaWHty. 
'We should admit however, that if such be the feet, and if the 
operation of Sight cJan be derived firom the Secured Spdt, which, 

as 
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as we shall all agree, is most directly connected with the Earth ; . 
there is nothing, which we might not conceive to be taken from 
this same object — the Earth. However remote the two ideas 
of Sight and the GuARD^rf Place may appear from each other, we 
shall own,, when we begin to reflect on the subject, that nothing 
is more familiar to our knowledge than this union of ideas ; and 
perhaps we have already discovered, that. Re^GAKD is one of pur 
most ordinary terms for Seeing or Beholding. To Guard or 
Watch over any thing brings us directly, as we now undersCand^ 
to the operation of Sight — the nnost important agent in the 
process of Gv^Kuing. The Latin Tueor has the same union of 
ideas: it signifies ** To see or behold, to look stedfastly; — To 
" defend, assist, or protect ;" which means precisely To Guard 
and r^-GARD. Let us mark the explanatory term be^Hold, where 
we see the same metaphor from the Hold, th^ place of Security, 
.&c. The term JI^-Gard belongs, as we know, to the French 
£f-GARD£R, the Italian /li-GuARDAR£, &c. &c. We shall now 
understand, that A^-Ward, the Retribution, has precisely the 
same meaning as t^-Gard ; and that ' To t^-Ward a Service* 
means only to t^-Gard a Service — Look back upon it — To look 
upon a Service after it is performed. The same metaphor is used, 
when a person solicits for retribution: " I hope. Sir, you will 
^^ Look upon me for this job — Consider me for this job." The 
Etymologists cannot avoid seeing, that ^^-Ward belongs to 
Re and Weard^ Versus, Erga; and then to jR^-Ward a person 
would mean, if I might so express it. To 7b-WARD a person, 
or To Turn To- Ward a person. I differ only from this, by 
supposing, that Ward, in /?^-Ward, does not immediately 
belong to the idea of Situation or Place, but that of Attention 
or t^-Gard. We perceive, that the simple idea of To Look to — : 
.Attend to — Consider^ will express the sentiment without the 
addition of the Re or Back again. Hence, perhaps, we have the 

old 
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Word Guerdon^ ivhich may mean simply Qarder^ To look upon, or 
attend to. It is Guerdou in French^ and Guiderdone in Italian. 
Skinner observes^ that Menage derives the French Guerdon from 
the German Werdung, Pretii asstimatio; and he adds» that the 
Italian Guiderdone might be taken from Guidare^ Ducere, and 
Dono^ Lat. Donum, Pnemium conductionis. Janiuft produces^ 
amongst the terms parallel to Guerdon^ the Spanish Galardon; 
and if this should be the case» my derivation is ill founded. We 
have Guerdon pierhaps under another form in our ancient word 
WAKison, a term of the same meaning. Skinner refers JFarison 
to the French Gu&ison^ a Recovery, from Guirir. If Warisoit 
should belong to GuAison^ the term may perhaps signify Recom-^ 
pence, under the idea of Refreshment, as Meat and Drink given 
for some service performed. — I find however considerable diffi* 
culty respecting the origin of these words. Perhaps our Sirname 
Kerrison may belong to GuAison. We all remember that 
Guerdon is used in Skakspeare; and we forget not, likewise, 
how much it exceeds in value Remuneration. ^ There ^s thy 

«* Guerdon," says Biron to Costard. •*Go.''— Co^. ** Guerdon! 
**0 sweet Guerdon! Better than Remuneration; eleven-pence 
^* farthing better: Most sweet Guerdon ! — I will do it« Sir, in 
*' print. —Guerdon— Remuneration.'' Warison perpetually 
occurs in our ancient writers. We may remember it, perhaps^ 
in the well-known Poem of Tlie Battle of Otterboume: 

** Wheifore scbote, arcba^, for my sake, 

''Afid let scharpe arowes flee: 
** Mynstrells, playe up for your Waetsow, 

** And well quyt it echall be.'* (Percy's Retijuts, Vol. I. p. 29.) 

Warysh is the next worcl in N. Bailey to JFarison, which he 
explains by " To Cure, Heal^ Save» or Deliver," and which brings 
us to Ward, To make Safe. In the :same column of his Dictio- 
nary we have WAREcxttm, ** Fallow Land, which has been 
" long untilled," where we are brought to the Spt>t supposed in 
my hypothesis. The preceding term, in Skinner, to IVarison is 

I . JFarished^ 
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JFarished, (seehis third Index,) v^hich he explains by ** Eased, 
" Delivered;" and he derives it from the French Gukir^ and the 
Italian Guerire^ Sanare. He adds, however, that Wa'rish sig- 
nifies To Drive away; and this he refers to the Saxon JVerigean\ 
Lacessere. . He derives likewise the French Gu&ir from the 
German fFahren, Defendere, Armare; '< Qui enim morbum curat, 
'^ hominem k morbo tuetur, et ipsum contra morbum armat et 
** munit" If GuMr belongs to fTahreUj Yt must be referred to 
the race of words now under discussion. To fTare, he-Ware^ &c., 
To Ward off. Keep ofF, or DrivexrfFany evil. It probably however 
is attached to Curo. Warish^ in the sense of To Drive away, and 
the Saxon Werigean^ must be considered on another occasion. 



Ward or Wark of a City^ 
Farringdon-Vil AJiD. 

South^W ARK. 

Wards of a Prison — Hospital — 
Lock^ &c. Certain Parts^^ 
Places distinguished or Ward- 
ed off, as it were, frpm each 
other. 

£tf5f-WARD— To-Ward. The 
certain Place — .Sj^o^ or Earth. 

Wairth, Weard, Uuert, 

UORDA, WaERD, WeRDTS. 

(Goth. Sax. Al. Run. Belg. 

Swed.) To'fFard. 
i/-Ersus -*- A-Orsum — Erga. 

(Lat.) To Hoards. 
Ergo. (Lat.) What is done for 

a person's sake — Erga ali- 

quem, or To- Wards any one. 



v-Ergo. (Lat.) To v-Erge or 
Tend to any Spot — Place, &c. 

A.RDWY — Ardal. (Welsh.) A 
Region. 

Ardwyaw. (Welsh.) To pro- 
tect, defend. 

AiRD. (Gal. and Ir.) A Coast, 
Quarter, Cardinal Point. 

AiRDE Tuath — Airde Deas^ &c* 
(Gal. and Ir.) North, South, &c. 

Art. (Scotch.) Plaga, ora, clima. 

CTrt. (Germ.) Place, Part. 

Orts. (Eng.) Parts, Pieces. 

«.Orth, sou-TH, f a-ST, w-EST. 
.(Ehg.) The certain Part'^ 
Place or Quarter. 

Arctoj. (Gr.) The North. 

Euros. (Gr.) The East Wind. 

Eos. (Gr.) The Easty Morning. 



Ward, 
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Ward, as we have seen, th^ term o( Security , is derived 
from the idea of the Earth, or the Place ; that is, if I may so 
express it, the Place, made a distinct and peculiar Spot of Earth 
or Ground, by fences, &c., /or the purposes of Safety and Security. 
In another sense of the word Ward; * Urbis regjo,' as Farringdon 
Ward; it means a Place or Spot of Earth, under a certain 
jurisdiction; and it partakes in some measure of the sense of 
Ward, as the Ward^^ or Enclosed Spot. Hence Ward sig* 
nifies any Place — as divided and distinguished from another; or, 
in other words, the Divisions or certain Portions of any District — 
Building — Machine, &c., as the Wards of a Forest — of an 
Hospital— Prison — Lock, &c. Wark may be considered as 
another form of this word : If it be supposed to signify a Ram- 
part or Fortification, as in Bull- Wark, it has the same meaning 
of the Enclosed Earth. The Etymologists derive Wark 
from Work, Opus; and if that should be the fact, it is still 
taken from the Earth, though under somewhat of a different 
idea. I shall shew in a future page, thit Work — Ergo», (E^yoy,) 
is the Operation relating to the Earth ; and hence Operation in 
general. Wake means a certain portion or Space near a Ship, 
distinguished from the water about it, as the Place of the Ship ; 
.where we have fFarky^vfhen the r has disappeared* — =Ward, 
in such phrases as Ea^NWARD, For- Ward, To- Ward, means 
simply the Ort — the Place— the Earth, without any idea of the 
Enclosure of Safety and Security. Skinner refers Ward, Urbis 
Regio, to Ward, Custodia, *' quia sc. quaelibet urbis regio 
** proprias sibi Excubias et proprios Vigiles habet/' The word 
in this sense is not noticed by Junius; but Ward, in the sense 
of JEflrf-WARD, ^tfrt-WARD, &c., he refers to the Gothic fFairth, 
the Saxon Weard^ the German Vuert^ the Runic Vorda^ the Belgic 
Waerd^ to which Lye adds the Swedish Werdts. Skinner places 
Ward in this sense in a separate, article, and refers us to the 

Saxon 
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Saxon Weard^ though he adds, *^ Si a Lat. Vertere deflecterem, 
** quid sceleris esset ? *' 

From the compound Towards^ ^ Going to a Placed we have 
the idea of • Going to — Inclining to any thing in general;' and 
hence the adjective Toward — Towardly^ as a Boy, 6cc., which 
signifies ^, Boy inclining to his business — ready to do his 
business. Tractable, Adroit, &c. So apparently remote are words 
from their original idea in their mode of application; and yet so 
natural is the process, by which they pass from one sense to 
another. — -A^-Ward we know is. the opposite to this, where 
Auk means From ^^ Not, or something of that sort — ' Not going 
•to the Ward or Place, or from the Ward or Place — Not 
' Inclined to any Pursuit -~ Business, &c/ The exact meaning 
of Auk is not perfectly evident. The ^ or ^ may be simply 
privative, and the K may have been added to avoid the union of 
so many vowels. Skinner produces '* JEwerd^ Perversus, aversus," 
where the JE» is privative. The Auk however may belong to 
£/r, Outf Ahs (Germ.), &c. &c. In Froward, die Fro has the 
same sense as in To and FrOf i. e. To and From. In Saxon it is 
Phun-WEARD or From- Weard. While I am examining ^ui^wnnBt 
in Skinner's Dictionary, I cast my eyes upon the term Awards 
which is not directly takep, as he thinks, from A and Weard, 
*^ Versus, Eiga, q. d. Erga talem (i»e.) tali addicere, assignare;'' 
but, as Spelman conceives, it belongs to the French Garder^ 
or to Ward, the term of Security, 8cc. To Award means To 
Assign, or settle any thing, in an authentic formal manner, so as 
to make the matter Ward-^^j, GvAKD^ed, or Secured. 

We have seen the interpretation of Wearo by •* Versus,. 

^ Erga ;'' and Ward the Etymologists explain in Latin, as they 

must do, by Versus. Junius likewise justly interprets Fot-Ward 

and Back^WAKD by Antrorsum, Retrorsum. Yet the Etymo* 

legists have not seen that the. v-£Rs««»the Erg-— and the Qas, in 

V'-Ersus, 
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v^Ersus, EROa, Antr^ORs^um, and Retr^ORs^um, are only difFereflt 
forms of w-Ard, or a term of that nature^ and denote the Place 
or Ort on the Earth, Ers, Erk, &c- &c. The Etymologists 
derive Wersus from Verto; and whatever may be the precise 
idea, by which Verto is connected with the Earth, we shall 
agree, that a term bearing such a sense would be naturally 
derived from that object. The Etymologists themselves bring us 
to this spot, as they agree that Versus — the Ferse, is derived 
from the '^ Turning again at a Land's end in ploughing/' 
Thus we see, that the name for the highest effort of the human 
mind, the lofty Verse or v-Erse, is acknowledged to have been 
derived from the most ordinary operation performed upon the 
Surface of the Earth. This will open to our view a wider 
scene of reflexion ; and will incline us to suppose, that from the 
same source may be likewise deriv^ other terms, which appear 
to bear a sense equally remote. The Latin v-Erto, however, 
seems to be connected with this spot, under the idea of To 
Earth up, — to disturb or Turn up the Earth, as we express it 
in the labours of Agriculture, ploughing, &c. ^ Thus, then, the 
word is used in its original notion, and brought to its primitive 
spot in the sense of " To Dig^ or cast up," as Robert Ainsworth 
expresses it, ** ^no sidere Terram Vertere conveniat/' 

The Latin h^ORs^^um is supposed to be derived from Hue 
Versum, as Prarsum from Pro and Versus. We have likewise 
ether compounds of this word, as Qu^ORSum from Quo and 
ORsum, &c. &c., and we have seen similar compounds of Wari>, 
as For-WARD, To-Ward, &c- The Latin v-Ersw, To-IVard^ 
seems assuredly to belong immediately to Verto^ Versum; yet, 
when we compare z;-Ersi^5 with HoRsiim — ERoa and Ward, we 
might be inclined to think, perhaps, that they all belong to each 
other. We see, moreover, that Veroo, To Tend, coincides with 
the sense of Versus. When similar ideas occur in the same 

obj^ct^ 
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object, they cannot easily be sepai^ted. ' If t^-Ergo !n its original 
sense meant precisely To Earth, we see at once a cause for the 
signification ' To Tend to the Earth'—" Veroit ad imum,'* and 
To Earth, as relating to Place, that is. To Ward, if I may so 
express it, To lie or be situated To-Ward any Part or Quarter -^ 
Vergit ad orientem, * It is JBa5^- Ward.'— The Latin Erga is 
derived by the Etymologists from Ergo, which they consider to 
be quasi E^^o^, the dative case of Efyov. We now see, that Ergo, 
" For, because, for one's sake," is directly taken from Erga, 
To- Wards* Such phrases as " Divina bonitas Erga Homines," 
might be expressed with a similar meaning by «* Divina bonitas 
*« Hominum Ergo apparens— existens, monstrata," &c. A Kind- 
ness shewed Jb-WARDS a person is a Kindness exhibited For 
him ^^ Because of him or For his sake^ Propter eum — Ejus Ergo. 
The Italian Verso means " Towards, Against — In behalf of, 
" With regard to," which contains the senses of Erga " Towards, 
" Against," and Ergo " For, because, for one's sake." 

In Welsh, ARDwy and Ard^^ signify ' a Region,' and 
AKDwyaw, " To protect. Defend," where we have the double 
sense of w-Ard, the Region, as in To-w-Ard, and of Defence, 
as in " w-Ard off." AiRDfc precisely answers to w-Ard, East^ 
W'Ard, &c. in other Dialects of the Celtic. Mrl Shaw, in his 
Galic and Irish Dictionary, produces AiRDE^Tuath, Airde-D^j^, 
AiRDE-iVJ?jr, AiRD£-iVrar,as the terms for North, Souths East, f^est. 
Mr. Shaw, under Aird, explains it by " A coast, quarter, cardinal 
" point." Lye produces this Irish word, as a parallel term to Art, 
which in Gawin Douglas, as he says, signifies " Plaga, ora, clima.*' 
These words, we perceive, coincide with the German Ort, a Place, 
or Part ; and to this, as I have before observed, we must refer 
our word Orts, Parts, Pieces, Fragments, which was taken from 
the idea of Parts or Pieces of Land. In Mr. Shaw*s Galic and 
Irish Dictionary we have Orda, *^ A Piece, Fragment/' which 

belongs 
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belongs to these words. The preceding term to this is Ord, 
-A Hammer, Mallet, which is derived, I imagine, from the idea of 
beating any thing into Pieces or Fragments* When the r is lost in 
the Element ^rT, ^rD, denoting Place ^ we have the form ^T, ^D, 
bearing the same meaning. Hence, in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, 
we have " Ait, Aite, a Place, Stead," and Iath, Land. It 
appears to me, that in our terras tjo-'^RTH, sou-^THy m-ST, 
w-EST, the ^RS, ^ST at first simply denoted Part or Ward, 
Ait; and that the n — ^, and the distinguishing vowel-soiinds, 
were acquired in process of time to mark the difference of the 
Quarters. We might imagine, that the n and s were never 
significant, as belonging to other words, but that they were 
added to distinguish one from the other, and arose from vowel 
breathings. It is precisely the same artifice in the formation. of 
Languages, ~ as it relates to the vowel breathing, which I am 
unfolding in eveiy part of this discussion. It is from .hence 
that Earth has become Ort, Art, Aerde, ti;-ARD, &c., and has 
been applied to denote different ideas, and to distinguish between 
different objects, though agreeing in some fundamental notion. 
I must observe, however, that the vowel breathing does not often 
pass into the sound of N ; though we ought still to remember, 
that it perpetually passes into the sound of 'G, and that the N is 
a familiar organical addition to the G. Hence it is, that the*' 
Hebrew letter y Gnain has been formed, which is by some called 
OiN. These names have been given to the letter, because some 
conceive, that it has simply the sound of a vowel breathingi while 
others thinks that it has the sound of GN. We accordingly find^ 
that the corresponding terms to the Hebrew words, beginning' 
with this letter, commence in other Languages, sometimes with 
a vowel breathing, and sometimes .with Gn, \ G, and N. I must 
add however here, what I shall suggest in another place, that 
the JVand 5, in North and iSwi^, may. possibly represent articular 

prefixes^ 
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prefixes, denoting This or That. We shall all readily admit, 
that the names for the four quarters would be naturally derived 
from the idea of Place — Region-^ Part -^Quarter. Iti Arabic, 
the ^02^/A is unequivocally expressed by a word, which means 
A certain Pirt — Quarter &c,; and it is often joined with its 
parallel word, denoting Quarter, appearing under a minute dif-p 
ference of form. Thus, ^jjc^ Jenub means, ^^ The South, 
" South wind. Jui»ub : Sides^ Parts, Tracts, Sec/' ; u-uo^. Jenb, 
" 1. A Side. 2. A Part, a Tract of Country, a Coast;" and 
V^^JL^ y^^'^X:^ Jenb Junub, means The South Part. 

These terms for the four quarters are to be found in various 
Languages. North occurs in the Saxon Norths the Islandic 
NorduVf the German and French Nord^ the Belgic Noord, the 
Danish Norden, the Italian and Spanish Norte, &c., as the 
Etymologists understand. Lye informs us, that, according to 
Martioius, the Nordwind is derived from Nehren, Alere, pascere, 
as Bofietc is taken m^o rv Rofotc, a cibo vel pabulo, for a reason 
which Vossius, as he observe, unfolds to us under Boreas. In 
Vossius, Boreas is derived from Bo^, Cibus, ^^ quoniam eo abun- 
^* dant boreales tractus, ut censet Porphyrius ; v6l quod vento 
^^ hoc flante avidiores ac edaciores simus ; vel quod," &:c. &c. 
After such reasons for the origin of words, no attempts in EQrmo* 
logical conjecture can be considered as wild and visionary. 
General Vallancey observes, that ** the Celtic name of a point of 
^* the compass is Ard or Art, a word still used in Ireland and 
** Scotland. The North by pre-eminence was called An Ard, the 
"highest point; hence Nard, Nord, North. Ce is the Earth, 
•' and O-Art or C^e-Aax literally signifies the delineation of 
'^ a nautical survey, disposed according to the proper bearings,** 
and from this he derives " Cart, or Chart.'" (See Essay on the 
Celtic Language, annexed to the Irish Grammar, p. io8.) The 
word Chart belongs to the Element CRT, denoting likewise 

the 
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the Earthy which I shall consider in a separate Volumer General 
Vallancey has recorded in an adjacent page (no), among the 
Celtic names for the Earthy the terms Criadh and Creatj to which 
Charts Charta^ Card, Chartes, (Xe^nj^,) belong. The jin Ardy 
North, might lead us to think that the JV in 'North was derived 
from the Celtic An. South is found in the Saxon Sulh, the 
German/French, and Italian Sud, the Belgic Suyd, the Swedish 
Soder, and the Islandic Sudur, &c. Some derive these frptn 
TcTiofo Pluviosus, as they derive the Latin Auster, ^ ab IJauriejidb 
* aqiiis/ and Notus wno rng Honiog. The parallel terms to East 
are the Saxon East, Eost, the German Ost, the Belgic Oest, the 
Danish Oster, and the Islandic Austur, which the Etymologists 
derive fronii the Greek ihog or E«c, Aurora, Qriens. The Greek 
Eos (Eft^c) may perhaps denote the East. West is to be found 
in various Languages, as in the Saxon, German, and Belgic 
fFest, the French Quest, the Danish and Islandic Fester, the 
Swedish Wester^ which the Etymologists derive from the Greek 
Espmos, (pTTr^Mg,) by changing tt P into t T. The origin of 
Esperos (Ea-m^pg) or Hesperus is very obscure: The P may be 
only an prganical addition to the S; so that Esperos may be 
^akn-oi OT Ester^'OS, belonging to Fester, &c.j or the E may be 
an addition^ and the word may be Speros, belonging to the 
Element SPR. 

In the Greek Arkto^, (A^ktoc, Ursus, Ursa; Signum coeleste; 
Piscis quidank ;-*—Par5 orbis Septentrionalis,) we see unequivocally 
the form ofAiRDS, aS)in AiRop-IVaM; and we shall now under- 
stand, why in our Dictionaries Abkto5, (AficTo^) originally meaning 
the certain Earth — Ort, Place or Part, is adjacent to Arkm 
{Apum, perpulso) and Arki^^, (A^xu^i Rete,) which belong to Erko^, 
(E^mic, Septum,) the Enclosure — from the peculiar — Separate Earth. 
Every thing, we see, in Language is consistent and uniform. 
We shall now moreover understand, why the Stars towards the 

K North 
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North Pole have been connected with the idea of a Bear. This 
has arisen from a confusion in the meaning of words, where 
Arkto5 (A^ktoc, Ursus, Pars orbis Septentrionali^,) means at once 
a Bear and the North. — Heraclitus, as it should seem, understood 
by Arktos, (A^xroc) the Horizon ; in which case it actually denotes 
the Ort — AiRDE, the place — quarter — or Earth, under the 
notion of the Erko5, (E^ho^,) the Boundary — Place — or Earth* 
The idea of the Boundary is perpetually connecting itself with 
these words, and cannot, in many cases, be separated from their 
original meaning. ^* Heraclitus/' says Martinius, sub voce ArcJtos^ 
'< (ut ad Manilium notat Scaliger,) nomine k^xrov intelligit ipsum 
" Horizontem.** The Greek Orizo and Oros, (O^i^, Termino^ 
Ofoc, Terminus,) and the HoRizofi, may directly belong to this 
race of words — to Erko^^ (e^jcos^,) &c. The Greek Eurw, (Eo^, 
ventus ab oriente sph*ans, &e,) Eurus, must probably be refetred 
to the terms now under discussion ; where we have the full form 
^ RS, '^RD. The Latin j^uster should perhaps likewise be added 
to this race ; and we perceive, that it more particularly coincides 
in form with Oster^ Austur, and Wester^ 8cc. above produced, as 
terms for other quarters. Euros, (Eu^oc,) is supposed to be derived 
from ^ wrro mg M ^orrec, quod flatus ejus ab oriente sit hieroali,'' 
or from " cu ^eiy, bene fluere." The Greek Notos, (N^ro^, Notus^ 
Auster,) may be derived from Notis, (None, Humor,) ias it is 
imagined, though it may have been formed as North, and applied 
to a different quarter. The succeeding word to Euros, {Eiufoi,^ 
referring to a quarter of flie Earth, in the Greek Dictionaries, 
is Euros, (Eu^oo latitudo,) Breadth; and we shall all agree, that 
Euros, and Eurus, (jEv^og, Latitudo, 'Evfvu La^tus,) denoting 
Breadth or Extension, would be naturally derived from the EartA« 
While examining the Greek Eurus, (Ku^uV,) I find in ' the same 
column of my Greek Vocabulary by Hederic, ' Euroos, (Eu^^^, 
Sitis, mucor, caries,) Dirt, Filth, which, we should likewise all 

agree* 
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agree, would be most naturally taken from the Dirt of the Earth. 
— We have seen, that In Celtic, Iath means Land; and in the 
^ame column of Mn Shawns Galic Dictionary, where lath occurs, 
we have larthar, the West, belonging to lar^ which means at 
once " The West,*' and " After, At, Upon/' Whether lar 
should be considered, as having lost the Radical J, quasi lart^ 
and as belonging to our Element ^RT« I cannot decide. Again, 
we have Oirthear, ** The East, Eastern World;*' and in the same 
column, •' OiRTHiR, the shore, coast, borders." Among other 
terms for the East, Mr. Shaw gives us Oirsceart. We sh^l see 
in a future page, that Air and Oir are Celtic terms for the West 
and East, and this will supply us with a topic of reflexion, which 
opens into a wide field of investigation* 
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Enclosures in general, for any 
kind and for any purpose, 
as of Defence, Holdings &c., 
briginally derived from the 
appropriate Earth, &c. 



Words signifying that which 
Enfolds, Keeps in or off; 
Stops, Rfpresses, Compresses, 
Constrains.'— 'Words denoting 
what is Held, or Confined 
within a certain Spot, &c. 

Btdl - Wark, Boule - V a rt or 
Boule - Vert, Balo - Ardo, 
5a/- Varte, Boll" Werck, 
J5ii//-Verck. (Eng. Fr. Ital. 
Span. Gerfn. & Belg. Dan.) 

Erkos. (Gr.) An Enclosure. 

EiRGO, EiRKSo. (Gr.) To In- 
clude — Keep off. 

Arceo. (Lat) To Keep off.. 

Arx,„Arc-w. (Lat.) A Citadel. 

Arsenal, Arc£nal, Arsenale. 
(Eng. Fr. Ital.) 

Arkeo. (Gr.) To Keep off — 
To be of Assistance to — ^To be 
adequate to, or sufficient for 
any occasion or purpose. 



Arego. (Gr.) To Defend or 

Assist. 
Eruko — Eretuo. (Gr.) To 

Keep in — Inclose — Repress. 

Arkus, (Gr.) A Net 

Arcto — Arctus — Arto — 
Artio. (Lat.) To Keep in — 
Hold fast, Compress, &c. Tie 
tight together, &c. 

Artus. (Lat.) The Limbs, quod 
Membra Membris jirtentur. 

Arthron, Articulus. (Gr:) 
Joints, from the idea of Con- 
fining — Tying or Keeping 
together. 

Arte, Arten. (Old Eng.) Co- 
gere, Compellere, Arctare. 

Arca. (Lat.) A Chest, Coffer, 
&c. 

Ark. (Eng.) A Chest, Boat, 

Ship. 
KKK'-JVright. (Eng.) A Sirname. 
Argo. (Gr. Lat. &c.) The 

famous Ark or Ship of the 

Argonauts. 

Arch, Arc, Barc — ^Eark, Ark, 
Arche, Arca, Arck. (Wel;5h, 
Galic, Sax. Germ. Fr. ItaL 
and Span. Dan.) An Ark. ' 

Plkcus. 
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Arcus. (Lat.) The Bow:, and 

.Arch« (Eng.) 
Arc — Arco. (Fr. Ital. and 

Span.) An Arch, &c- 
Iris, Irid/5. (Gr.) Tbp Arcus, 
. or Rain-Boxv. 
Urceus — Org A. (Lat.) Names 

of Vessels, 
AuRKs. (Goth.) Urceus. 
Orcus. (Lat.) The Enclosure 

confining the Dead. 
-Orkos. (Gr.) The Confining 

or Binding Oath. 
Orkane. (Gr.) An Enclosure, 

Net, &c. 
OkoH' eomai. (Gr.) To Dance— ^ 

to perform a Circular Round-- 

about Motion, as within an 

Enclosure. 
HoRD — Hoard, Herd. (Eng-) 

The Ward^oY what is collected 

within the Enclosure— the 

Ward — the Guarded Earth, or 

Spot. • 



I HoRD. — HoRDAN. (Sax.) The- 
saurus^ Recondere. 

Hehpa. (Isl.) Servare, 

Herd of animals. Hairda, 
Heord, &c. Herde, Herd, 
Harde, Hiord. (Goth. Sax. 
Belg, Germ. Fr. Dan.) 

Herd or HERDsman — Sheep^ 
Herd, or Ay^^^-HERD, Cow- 
Herd, Hardeis, Hyrd, &c. 
Hirt, Hyrde. (Eng. Goth. 
Sax. Germ* ^ Dan.) Pastor, 
Bubulcus. 

C>ven-Hyrde. (Sax.) An Eu- 
nuch — the Quean or Queen^ 
Herd — the Herd or Keeper 
of the Women. 

HuRD — HuRDis. (Eng.) Sir- 
names. 

Aristjeus, Argus. (Lat.) The 
Shep-H^r^, Co^-tlerd. 

AuGEAS^ quasi Auroeas. (Lat.) 
The Coy/ -Herd, &c. 

Haras. (Fr.) A Stud, or Herd. 



J^^ ^»^i*>» m^>^ ♦^i^^ 



\tard, the term of Security and Defence, appears under the 
fomi of Wark/ and we have seen under a similar form the Orch 
in OKCH-Tard — tbd Greek Erkoj, Eiroo, and Eirxo, (e^xoc. 
Septum, Vallum, Et^ui Arceo, Prohibeo, ^^uy |«, Includo.) 
Erco and Erxo (e^, !<»> Arceo, veto, includo) are acknowledged 
to be only diibrent forms of Eirgo, Eirxo, (£i^, |«,) &c. Sec. 
We «ihall now understand the origin of the Wark in JS«//«-Wark. 

The 
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The Bull belongs to the Element BL, denoting the Earth; and 
means nearly the same as Wark, the Enclasun of Safety*— 
Strength. Bull belongs to Bolos^ (B^^X^^ Gleba, Ager,) JFalU 
Vallum^ &c. &c. Salmasius sees^ that Bull has reference to 
Bolos, (BArXac.) Skinner derives Bullwark from BolU Globus, and 
jyork or fFerck, Opus, Fabrica, q. d. Fabrica Globosa, Sphaerica ; 
and Menage, as he says, derives it from the German Bol, Trabs, 
and the same term Werck^ q. d. Fabrica ex Trabibus constans ; 
^ sed BoW as he adds, " hoc sensu nusquam mihi occurrit/' 
Menage bas produced various other derivations for this word, 
which it is not necessary to record. The parallel terms to BuU I " 

wark^ exhibited by the Etymologists, are Boulevart, Boulevert^ 1 

(Fr.) Btf /oarrfa, (Ital.) Bo/vorte, (Span.) BolUJVerck, (Germ. 
and Belg.) BuUverck^ (Dan.) where we see, that the Wark, ; 

Werck, Verck, Vart, Vert, Ardo, are different forms for the 
Earth, or Secured^ Enclosed Spot of Ground. — To the Italian 
Baloardo belongs the term Balordo in that Language, sig- 
nifying Stupid, Foolish, a person of a mind impenetrably dulU 
against which no impressions of good sense can prevail, as in the ^^^ 

following metaphorical application of the same kind. Hamlet» |^^> 

as we remember, says to his Mother, — ^H' 

" Peace ; sit you down, 

" And let m^ wring your heart ; for so I shall, ""^^ i 

^' If it be made of penetrable Stuff; ^Jflg, ^ 

^* If damned custom have not braz'd it so, ^^h 

^' That it be proof and Bulwark against sense.'' ^do** 

Junius remarks under the word Sconce^ that in Islandic Virkb ^^^^^) 

is Vallum^ and that in Saxon Manuscripts he has found Werc ^is i 

and Weori: frequently used for Castellum^ " i. munimentum ^P^nc 

<< adversus reipentinas hostium incursiones exstttK^QA: unde ^ecu^ 

^' manifestum hujus acceptionis vestigium adhuc in tompluribus '^^ io) 

^^ arcium oppidorumque nominibus remansit/' Let us mark the ^^Mied 

explanatory ^Ba^- 
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explanatory term ARciumj and we shall then understand,. that the 
Arc or Arx, ARcii, is only another form of the words before us. 
To this belong ARsenal^ Arcenal^ (f*r.) Arsenate^ (Ital.) &c. 
We shall likewise remember the explanatory term of .£iii60-~ 
EiRXO, (Ei^w, ^flft'i fut.) the Latin Arc^o, and we shall then 
see, that they all belong to each othen 

The Etymologists justly remind us> under these Latin words, 

of the Greek Arkeo, (A^km, Propulso, Auxilior, Opitulor; — 

SufScio; Satis sum; — Par sum> Contentus sum, Adquiesco,) which 

is still another of these terms. That the idea of Keeping aff^ or 

Driving Back, should be derived from that of the Secured Place — 

or Enclosed Earth, the Erko^, (ifKo^>) &c.y we shall readily grant 

We see, moreover, how immediately the sense of what is Adequate 

or Sufficient for any purpose, * Par sum — Sufficio — Satis sum/ 

connects itself with the ability to Defend yourself against attacks 

— To repel attacks, or to afford assistance — ^ PropulsOy Auxilior^ 

Again, the idea of Sufficient or being Satisfied with any things 

' Satis Sun^ vel Habeo,' connects itself, under another point, of 

view, with the notion of having Satisfaction or Pleasure in any 

thing— of being Contented vvith a thing; or acquiescing in it; 

and hence we shall understand^ why Ark^o, (a^kmu, Contentus 

sum, Adquiesco,) means to Be Content or Satisfied with any 

thing, and why an adjacent word Aresko relates to a similar idea 

of Satisfaction — Pleasure^ or Content; (Af«<rjc«, A^io-w, Placo, amicum 

reddo; — Placeo, A^no^uu^ Adquiesco, Placet conditio, Satis sit 

mihi.) We perceive, that one of these words is explained by 

* Satis sum,' and the other by ' Satis sit ;' and that they are both 

ejrp]ained by Adquiesco. Thus we see, how Aresko and AREsa, 

(A^co-im;, A^ttruy) relating to the idea of Pleasing ^ are connected 

more immediately with Ark^o, (A^xf^,) and are ultimately to be 

referred tothe Erko5, (TS^m^) UtiQ Enclosure — the Aretz^Ark-^ 

the £arth* There is stiU .another adjacent term, AREoa, (.4f^«> 

Auxilior, 
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Auxilior, opem fero,) Which is only a different form of ARis:e9, 
(A^)ee«», Auxilior, opitulor.) 

Td Arego and Ark^o, (A^nyeo, A^xkuj,) we must add E^uko 
>and Erbtuo, terms of a similar meaning, (e^ukw, liihibeo, con- 
tineo, s6rvo. E^w«, Inhibeb, cohibeo, reprirtb.) They are all 
derived from the same idea of the Erkos, (^leec,) the-Enclosed — 
Secured Earth. A passage oi* two in Homer will abundantly 
explain the. original notion of these words : 

Asivt it Xooy 

{IL n. 368-9.) 

<< Deseruitque is populam 
" Trojannm, quos iavitos profiindB fossa coercebat." 

Here we see, that Eruko, (Ef«««,) under the idea of Stopping, 
is referred to the impediment caused by the Fence of the Earth. 
We see, moreover, that the Latin term co-ERC'ebat corresponds 
with it in meaning, and is derived from the same spot. — Let uis 
note another term Orukt*, from Orusso or Orutto, {Ofmrnt 
Opr«r«, Oforrw, Fodio,) To Dig, which we shall instantly grant 
is derived from the Earth. The same word ERUKd {E^wet) is 
again applied to the Defence of Earth or Ditch, raised by the 
Greeks, about the Ships. *• What fools," says Hector, ** are tfie 
« Greeks to make these weak contemptible Fortifications, which 
« will not Stop or repress my Nlight! "-•* Tad' ou menos amon 
« Eruxei — (t4' ou luvoi ofiov Efu^*,)"— -« which will be no Erko^, 
« (E^wf,) no Arx or BuU-Wark against my fury." 

AOnixe* wUvoa-uut' rai' ou fuwq tcfUf EPTSEI. 

, (n. B. 178-9.) 

The same column in my Greek Vocabulaiy, whick contains 
ARKeo, (A^««,) exhibits likewise Arkk^, (Ajwv, Rete.) a Net. 

which 
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which signifies the Erko^, (Eficoc>) or Enclosure. Erko5 itself 
means an Enclosure and a Ner» {J^zo^, Septum, Vallum; toc Ejxiy, 
Retia.) I again perceive in the same column, Arkt-05, (a^xto^,) 
The Bear, which, with its corresponding term, the Latin Vksus, 
belongs, as we see, to our Element ^RK, ^RS. These words 
convey the idea expressed by HiRsutus, which will be explained 
on another occasion. 

The Lexicograpliers have seen, that ARCto, Aitctus, &c. 
belong to Arcm, which not only signifies to *' Keep off, out or 
" from; — To drive away;" but "To hold fast, strain, or tie hard — 
" Teneras Arc£Bant vincula palmas,'^ as Robert Ainsworth ex- 
plains it*— Arto, " Strictum facio/' and Art/o, are only different 
forms of Arcto — Arcm. The Etymologists justly consider the 
Aktus, the Limbs or Joints, to be so called ''xjuod membra 
" membris AKTentur.** Hence we have ARTiculuSf and the Greek 
AKTuron, (Affl^pv.) Skinner observes, that in Old English Arte, 
Arten^ signifies, •* Cogere, compellere, fort, ab jirctando.'* In 
Galic, Art is " A Stone, a Tent, Tabernacle, House." — Art 
likewise m©«is "A Bear"— "A L/iw6"—" God" — ** Flesh," 
which are produced by Mr. Shaw, as separate words. In the 
same page of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, we have Aros, " A House, 
•'Habitation," — Aroch, ".A Hamlet, a little shielding;'* and 
the same writer explains Aras by ^' A House, Village, Settlement.'* 
The House means the Enclosure or Appropriate Spot. The 
sense of the Limb and Flesh must be referred to Artw^, and that 
of the Bear belongs to Arktoj, (A^xrog.) The name of God 
should probably be referred to the race of words, signifying 
if/^A— Great — Illustrious, &c., as the Galic Ard, "High, Lofty, 
'' eminent, excellent," which we find in the preceding page to 
that, in which Art occurs. In Welsh, Aros signifies " To tarry 
" or stay ; to wait or expect ; to dwell, to abide," which means 
to Earth, or to be fixed in a certain Place or Earth. The word 

L Arrass, 
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Arrass, Tapistry, is supposed to be so called from the Town in 
which it was made, which may be the case. If this were not 
so, it might belong to Aras^ under the idea of the Stuff for 
Enclosing— Coverings &c. 

The adjacent word to Arceo, &c., Arca, ** a Chest, Coffer — 
an Ark," is, acknowledged to belong to Arcere, Continere ; and 
AKcanuSj Secret, they derive from Arca. Robert Ainsworth 
explains one sense of Aroa by " A Dam of wood to keep away 
« the course of the waters ; an Ark/' In English, we know. 
Ark is used for an Enclosure of different kinds, a Chest, Boat, 
Ship, &c., as ^ the Ark of Moses, the Ark of Noah/ To Ark, 
as denoting the Enclosure of a Boat or Ship, belongs the name 
of the celebrated Ship, Argo. The word Argo has been derived 
from Argos the person, who is said to have built the Ship, or the 
place where it was built, or because it carried Jrgives or Grecians, 
or from Argos^ (Af^o^,) Swift, &c. Junius produces the parallel 
terms to Ark, as the Welsh Arch^ the Sax:on EarCy Erk, the 
German Ark, the French Arche, the Italian and Spanish Arca, 
the Danish Arck; all which he derives from the Gi^ek Eirgo, 
*' E/^yw, Includo. Item Arceo/' Arc is another form of the 
word in Saxon, and Ark a is the Gothic term. The familiarity 
of the term may be understood from the name, which denotes 
the Maker of the Ark, as AKK-fFright. In Welsh, Arch, as 
Mr. Richards explains it, is ** A Chest, a Coffer. Thus in Arm. 
*• Arch Noe, Noah's Ark, a Coffin. Heb. WIK Argaz, a Chesty 
<< a box, D. It is also used for the Body, exclusive of the head, 
•« arms, and legs, q. d. the Chest of the Body." Lhuyd produces 
under Arca the Irish Arg, and Airk. I find in Mr. Shaw's 
Oalic and Irish Dictionary, Arc, " A chest, Ark;" and in the 
next article, ** Arc, a Body-'* Having obtained the original 
sense of the word, I must leave the Celtic Scholars to discover» 
why Arc signifies ^^ a little Pig, a DwarC a Bee or Wasp, 

'^ a Lizard, 
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" a Lizard, lulpost/' Perhaps the little Pig» the Dwarf, and the 
Wasp are derived ab Arc to corpore, from the Contracted Com^ 
pressed Dimensions. The Impost is likewise perhaps taken from 
the idea of Compression ^^ or Griping hard. The Lizard or 
Lccertus belongs^ we know, to Lacertus^ the Arms, where we 
have again the idea of Compression-^ Hugging in. The succeeding 
words in Mr. Shaw's Galic Dictionary are " Arcan, a Cork-stopper. 
*' Arc luachrach, An adder, lizard. Archu, A Chained Dog. 
" AacfiOK, A Fierce Dog. Archuisg^ An experiment. Archur, 
*' Sucking. Arc IS, A Hide.'' In the Stopper and the Chained 
Dog we see the true idea. The sense of Sucking is derived 
probably from the notion of Compressing or Squeezing out, and in 
that of the Hide we see the Enclosure. What the Experiment is 
derived from, I know not. Again, in Welsh, Argae signifies, as 
Mr. Richards explains it, '* A Fence to keep water in its own 
'' channel, or in mill-dams, a lock in a river, a water gate ; 
'* a place inclosed, an inclosure, a close." Here A roar corre- 
sponds with the sense of Arc a, given by Robert Ains worth, of 
" A Dam of wood to keep away the course of the waters." In 
the same column of Mr. Richards' Welsh Dictionary, in which the 
interpretation of Arch is, we have Archen, *' Clothing, apparel. 
*• It seems to signify properly a shoe, patten, or any thing worn 
" on the foot : " and in the next column we have Archre, 
*' Cloaths.'* These words are probably taken from the idea of that 
which Incloses^ &c. The Latin Arcera^ a species of Rustic Cart, 
may belong to Arc a, though it may be derived, as some think, 
from Carrus. The Acerra, the Incense Pot, might be quasi 
Arcerray and belong to Area. 

We shall now understand, that Akcus, the Arch and the 
BozVs is the Round Enclosure. The Latin Etymologists have 
a similar idea, when they refer Arcii^ to Ark^9, (A^x«a»,) Tenco. 
The term occurs in the French Arc, and the Italian and Spanish 

Arco. 
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Arco. Junius faintly observes on these words in the modem 
Languages, Arch, &c., " Videntur esse desumpta ex Lat. Arcus;^' 
and he adds, '* Alii derivant ab A^xciy, Propulsare, continere, 
*^ auxiliari ; quod universam concamerati operis molem, jamjam 
<* veluti casuram, lapides mutuo sibi incumbentes atque invicem 
'« obstantes sustineant." Skinner observes on Arch, " Hoc 
'^ nimis manifeste a Lat. Arcus, quia Arcum flexum figura refert.** 
Iris, Irid-05, tV, (l^i;, l^iiog) is the Arcuj, the Arch, Bow, or 
Bend. The Etymologists derive Iris from Eiro, Eif«, Denuncio, 
<< quod presentem pluviam et futuram denunciet serenitatem," 
says Martinius. Urc^u5, the Pitcher, and Orca, '^ vas teres ad 
** vinum, oleum, salsamenta capienda," another species of vessel, 
signify the Enclosure. In Gothic, Aurks is Urc^«5, as Lye 
explains it. Orci^5, the place of confinement for the Dead, and 
then the Deity of the Dead, is an Ekkos, (Efxo^) or Enclosure of 
a different kind, and brings us to the Spot, from which I suppose 
these terms to be derived. Some justly remind us of this Greek 
word under Orcus ; and by others we are referred to the Greek 
OrchoSj Ofx^g^ Fovea, the Ditch — to the Chaldee name for the 
Earth NplK ARK A, and to Orkoj, O^ie^;, the Oath, because the 
Gods swear by Styx, and the Infernal Regions. — The fable of 
Swearing by the .Infernal regions is probably a mistake, arising 
from a confusion in the terms Okcus^ the Place of the Dead, 
and Ork(?5, the Oath. The word was sometimes written in the 
ancient Language of the Latins, HoRCf^5 and Uragi^5. — The 
term Orkoj, (O^w^, Jusjurandum, Juramentum, Sacramentum, 
foedus, religio,) as applied to the solemn Oath— League, &c., 
denotes the Ceremony or Rite of Security or Assurance^ and 
belongs to the race of words before us, denoting the Erko5, 
(e^xo?,) the Secured or Safe Spot; that is, Erko5 (t!fcog) is the 
locus, qui Securos homines facit, — and Orkos is the Ritus, 
qui Securos homines facit; or £rkos is th^ Septum mat^riale-*- 

and 
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and Orkos the Septum mentis. This origin, for terms denoting 
an Oath, is obvious and simple; and such, we know, has per- 
petually been the metaphor annexed to this subject. The term 
O^Kane, (p^xavni,) under a similar form, in its first part, to Orko^, 
(p^Koc,) the Oath, actually signifies the same as Erko^, (Efxo^,) 
and is derived by the Lexicographers from that source; (0^x(«yn, 
Septum, Sepes, Sagena, ab Efxof.) ORKismos, (p^Kurfiog^) is 
explained by ** Obstrictio per Jusjurandum/' the Binding — by aa 
Oath, where we have a similar metaphor. There is however 
another possible origin of this word, which will be explained in 
a future page. 

While I am employed in examining these words, I cast my 
eyes upon the Greek ORcheomai, ORcheo, (p^x^ofMt, Salto, Tri- 
pudio, Ofx^u, Moveo, Saltare facio,) To Dance. Here again we 
are brought to the idea of the Erko5, (e^xo^,) the Enclosure — as 
the Place fenced all round, as we term it, or to the Round-abouty 
if I may so express it. The action of Dancing is often con- 
nected with the idea of Going Round — or of a Circular kind of 
Motion. Lye has compared our term Dance with the Greek 
Donesis, (Aovtitng, Agitatio,) or, as he might more accurately have 
said, Dinesis, (Aivfia-ig, In vorticem, seu gyrum circumactio,) 
Kov^i i'OTXHXTHPEX EAINEON, &c. //• S. 494. ; and he has inter- 
preted the former word, as if he had employed both terms in his^ 
derivation, ** Volutatio, vacillatio, agitatio, talis prsesertim, qualem 
<< in choreis videmus, quum aut gyri fiunt saltatorii, aut pro 
«* modulorum ratione passus variantur." The Greek Choro^, 
(Xo^oc> Chorus,) has a similar idea of a Round-about, and belongs 
to the explanatory Latin term just quoted. Gyrus. An adjacent 
word to ORcheomai, (p^x^ofjLUij) To Dance, is ORchis, O^x*^, 
Testiculus, — Genus olivae, which appears to contain an idea very 
remote from that of Dancing. The resemblance however will 
be readily acknowledged. The sense of a Round-about ox Circum^ 

ference 
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ference not only belongs to the idea of a flat Surface, but is extended 
to Bodies of a solid form ; and it is then applied to solid substances 
of a Round'dbowt appearance (if I may so say), or of a Swelling 
out form. Hence OrcAiV, (O^;ck0 denotes the Testiculus and the 
Olive. The Latin Am and the Greek Amphi^ (A^fj^p,) relate, we 
know, to the Round or Circumference ; and from hence, as we 
know likewise, are derived Ampulla — Amplus^ &c. Again, I find 
adjacent to Orkoj, (O^k^^,) the Greek Orizo, Oros, (Ofi^«, Ter- 
mino, Finio, O^og^ Terminus, Limes, Finis alicujus regionis, vel 
agri, O^oq^ Mons, collis,) the Separating Enclosure of Lands— the 
Fence— the Boundary — the Bounding Hill, &c. The idea of 
the Boundary of Land would of all others, as we might suppose, 
supply terms, which would be derived from the Earth. Let us 
mark the word Terminst^, which I have shewn to be attached to 
the TMN, the Ground. This likewise we should have supposed 
^ priori; but let us mark another word derived from it, Term^ 
and note what office it is made to perform by a metaphorical 
application. This will shew us, how words belohging to the 
Ground may express ideas, which apparently are far removed 
from the original notion. There is however one difficulty 
respecting Orixo and OroSy (0^i^«, Ofo^,) which it is necessary to 
explain. These words are all certainly attached to an Element 
denoting the Ground; but whether they belong to our Element 
'^RZ, '^RS, or to that of ^R, is not absolutely manifest. The 
Izo and the Os in these words may be only additions from the 
construction of the Greek Language. In Hebrew, the name for 
a Mountain, which seems to correspond with Oros^ (Ojo^, Mons,) 
belongs to the Element ''R. In Hebrew mn HRH or nn HR 
signifies ^^ A Mountain, a protuberance, rising, or Elevation of 
" the Earth." 

From the idea of the certain Place or Earth — the appro- 
priate Spot, GuARD^ or Ward^^ off from the resti for the 

purpose 
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purpose of Security and Defence, we pass at once to the notion 
of whatever is Secured or comprehended within that Spot or 
Place; and hence we have Hord-t- Hoard — Herd. The Horp 
of Barbarians, Robbers, &c. is the company of Barbarians ^i— 
Robbers, &c. living in a certain Earth or Place — distinguished 
and separated from others. This brings us nearest to the original 
idea; and we see, how Hord in this sense connects itself with 
EARDian, Habitare, Incolere. The Hord or Hoard of Goods- 
Treasure, and the Herd of cattle, denote the things or animals 
deposited or collected within the Ward, or Guard^^ Earth or 
Spot. The Etymologists refer Hord to the Saxon Hord, 
Thesaurus, HoKvan, Recondere, and the Gothic Haurdai, 
Ostium; and Lye produces the Islandic Hirda, Servare, custo* 
dire. To Hoard up is to collect together in the Ward or 
Repository. In Saxon, Horder is Custodian and Boc-Hord is 
Bibliotheca — the Repository for Books. In the prose compo* 
sitions, communicated by Chatterton to Mr. Barrett, as the 
productions of Rowley, this term for a Library frequently occurs. 
•* Inne the middest of thys cloyster bee the £oc-Hord£, wyth 
** fulie mainte bookes thereyn," &c. &c. (The Rolle of Seyncte 
Bartholemeweis Priorie in Barrett's History of Bristol.) Herd, 
or Heard, the company or Hord of animals, the Etymologists 
have referred to the Gothic Hairda, the Saxon Hiordy Heard, 
Hiredy the Belgic Her^ Herde, the German Herd, Herde, the 
French Harde, the Danish Hiord, &c. We know, that Herd is 
sometimes used for the HERDsman, or the Man attending on the 
Herd ; and to this belong the parallel terms in other Languages, 
produced by the Etymologists, as Hairdeis, (Goth.) Pastor, the 
Saxon Hyrd, Hyrde, the German Hirt, the Danish Hyrde, &c. &c. 
Junius has justly remarked, that the original sense of this word 
is that of Custos; and hence, as he says, thb Saxon Czven-HYRDE, 
''Eunuchus, cui demandata est mulierum Custodia." Cwen^ 

Hyrde 
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Hyrde is literally the Queen^HzKt), the Woman -Ward, or 
WARD^r. I have shewii, that Queen, the illustrious Woman, and 
Quean, the low or bad Womain, belong to Cwen, and to the Greek 
GuN^, (ruwy.) Lye explains the Saxon Hyrd by Pastor, Gustos; 
and HYRoan, by Custodire, Servare. The Herd, as applied to 
the collection of Animals and to the Man, means precisely the 
Ward^^, and the WARDer. We have various combinations of 
this word, as we know, in our Language, as Shep^ Herd, 
or SheepnlimiDj Cow^Herd, the WARD^r or Keeper of Sheep or 
Cows. In Herdsman it seems as if Herd meant the Flock, and the s 
might be added under that idea; but it was probably at first 
the HERD-Man, or Keeping-Man. Junius has derived Hurdle, 
theTenceof osiers, &c. from HYRDan, Custodire; but whether 
this be the fact must be considered in a future page. Hurdle 
is found in the Saxon Hyrdel, the Belgic Horde, Hurde, the 
German Hurde, as produced by our Etymologists. My Lexico* 
grapher explains the German Hurte or Hurde by "a Hurdle, 
" HoRD, Pen, fold, grate." In the next column of my Dictionary 
I find Hort; ** a Protector, strong-hold, safety, refuge." Junius 
only produces under Hurdle the derivation of Meric Casaubon 
from KogSvXfi, ** quicquid eminet et convolutum est." The pre- 
ceding term in this Lexicographer is Hurd, which, as he observes, 
in Gawin Douglas is Thesaurus. Lye properly refers it to Hord, 
Thesaurus. — To this race of words belong our Sirnames Hurd, 
Hurd/5, &c. Skinner observes under Hurdle, that it has some 
relation to the Greek Eirgo^ (Et^t^f Claudo.) 

The term succeeding the Saxon Heord, Herd, Grex, is 
HEORDan, Heordw, which Lye explains by " Hards^ Stupae. — 
*^ It. Napthse, fomites.*' Heordj», with its parallel term Hards, 
seems directly to belong to the Heord, the Herd, the collection 
of things crowded together, and to mean Stupa — the coarse 
materials, which are used for calking Ships, &c., by being 

Crammed 
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Crammed close together. Stupa, (Lat.) Stupe ^ (trwnif) are derived 
from Stupho, {Xtv^, Adstringo; — Spisso, Denso^) under a similar 
idea of Stuffings or Cramming together. The word H£ORDiin 
signifies Naptha, Fomites^ from the inflammable property of Tow^ 
or Flax. In the same column of Lye's Saxon Dictionary we 
have HEORDiie^^^, Custodia, and Heorod^ ^' i. q. Heord,'' says 
this Lexicographer, *' Conventus Monachorum/' a Herd of 
Monks. The succeeding word is Heorot, or Heort, Cervus^ 
which may be derived from the idea of these animals going 
together in Herds. The contrast between the wounded solitary 
Deep— ^' the poor sequestered Stag/' in its rejected — ^unnatural state» 
and of the Herd, sweeping by him in a body^ has supplied, we 
know, to our great Bard, an affecting topic of Poetical imagery. 

'' Anon a careless HerDi 
** Full of the pasture^ jumps along by him, 
" And never stays to greet him." 

If this be not the origin of the word Hart, it may perhaps be 
taken from Hard or HarsHi and refer to the blows given by the 
Horns of this animal. Junius imagines, that it is derived from 
the Heart, because timid animals have large Hearts. The 
parallel terms to Hart occur in various Languages, as in the 
Saxon Heortj above produced, the German Hirsch, the Belgic 
Hertf the Danish Hiort, &c., which the Etymologists understand. 

We find adjacent to the words Hyrd, Gustos, and HYRoan, 
Custodire, in Lye's Dictionaxy, the term Hyred, or Hired, which 
signifies " Familia: — Palatium; — Curia; — Exercitus; — Conventus 
*' Monachorura,'' as Lye explains it; which signifies the Herd 
or Company belonging to a certain Earth, as a Family, a 
Convent of Monks, and afterwards a Company in general, as 
an Army, &c. It likewise means the appropriate spot or Earth, 
in which persons are collected together^ as a Palace, Court of 

M Justice, 
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Justice, &c. &c. In Old English, Hiredb perpetually occurs 
for a Family — Houshold, &c. I shall only add the Gothic 
Harji5, which signifies, says Lye, " Multitudo, Legio/* 

To the idea conveyed by Hired, Palatium, we should 
perhaps refer the Saxon Hearge, Hearch, Templum, Fanum. 
The succeeding terms in Lye*s Dictionary to Hearge, Templum, 
IS Hearge, Hercules, which might belong to the idea of the 
Head, the Governor — or to our Element '^RG, signifying. To 
Harrow, Harrie, HERomn, (Sax.) To Rout, Depopulari, Ho- 
stiliter invadere, which will be explained on another occasion. *~ 
Skinner refers to Hyred, Heord, Familia, our old word Heord^ 
feste^ which is the same as Hust-J'astene, Pater familias. In 
French, Harde not only signifies a Herd^ but in the plural 
Hardes, it means '' Attire, clothes, dress, Houshold goods," 
which signifies the Herd — Hoard ot collection of other things; 
and hence is derived the verb HARoer, To exchange, or truck, 
as the Hardes, or Goods. Again in French, Haras means 
*^ A Stock of Breeding mares, Stud. — The place where a stud is 
'* kept,'* that is, the Herd, or collection. Skinner, in an Appendix, 
has Yerd, which he says is interpreted Government, and which 
he derives from Heord, Pastor, Grexv or from Yard, (Gird. Sax.), 
the Rod, *' Virga enim et fasces Imperii vera insignia sunt/' 
Yird means what is subject to the Herd — the WARD^r. The 
preceding term in Skinner is Yerd, Rod, for Yard, which I have 
shewn to mean a measure of Earth or Land. We sometimes 
find the idea annexed to Herd, the company of animals, without 
the R, as in Ede — Eowde, (Sax.) Grex. In the column of Lye's 
Saxon Dictionary, where the latter word occurs, I find again the 
form ^RD, as Eoryd, Legio ; and in the preceding, page we have 
EoROD, ** Cohors, turma,'* &c., which is adjacent to the source, 
from whence these ideas are derived, Eorth, the Earth. I shall 
not attempt to produce the various corresponding words in 

Saxon» 
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Saxon, &c. denoting a Herd, or Company, as Eored, Legio^ 
Weorad, Coetus, agmen, &c. &c. 

We shall now understand, that the " Pastor Arist^ii*" is 
the Herd or Keeper of Cattle, and that Argm;, the Keeper of 
/o, the Heifer, is likewise nothing but the Herd. The quality 
of possessing many Eyes, attributed to Arqus, would be naturally 
connected with the vigilance of a Herd or Keeper of Cattle j 
yet I suspect, that the story of his many Eyes has arisen from 
a confusion in names, and that Aro«5 under this idea belongs to 
the Greek Auoe, (AuyijjLux; — Oculus,) the English Eye, and 
its parallels Eag, (Sax.) Ooghe, (Belg.) Aug, (Germ.) the Oc 
in the Latin Oculus^ the Italian Occkioy the French Teux, &c 
In the Greek *«-Arg«, (jEjiat^yK, clarus, evidens,) we have the 
form ^RG. I shall shew, that the English Heed — the German 
Huterit &c. &c. &c. belong to Herd, the Keeper* and Hykdom, 
To Keep ; and perhaps Auge^ {kvyn^ Qculus, Au6a:eo, {Anjyu^y 
video,) Eye, &c. may belong to Heed, &c. &c.. To observe, 
behold, Watch, &c. &c. In Mr. Shaw's Galic Dictionary we 
have Airge, A Herd ; and that this is taken from the idea of Con- 
finemenU will be manifest from the succeeding term " AiRGH^an, 
" a Bridle, Rein ;" and it means likewise *' Symptoms, Airgheanna 
" a hhais. Symptoms of Death," that is, when the Chains of 
Death Encompass you. In another place of Mr. Shaw's Dictio- 
nary we have ARGairim, *• To Keep, Herd." The form of these 
terms brings us directly to Aro»;. I shall consider in another 
place the words, with which these Celtic terms are accompanied. 
We know that Arg»5 was the Herd or Keeper of lo. In the word 
/o, a confusion of names has likewise arisen. lo is quasi Jo, the 
CoWt which is to be found in a great variety of Languages ; as C», 
(Sax.) Ho, (Dan.) Huhe,(GeTm.) &c. &c., which the Etymologists 
have produced } and we may add to these the Persian «L> Ga-oo, 
and a corresponding term in Sanscrit In the Hindoo Mythology 

of 
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of the seven Heavens, the Seas are supposed to consist, among 
other things, of " Ghee, a species of liquid butter,'* that is, of the 
produce of the Cow. (See Mr. Gericke's Introductory Remarks 
to Mr. Kindersley*s Specirtiens of Hindoo Literature.) — Avoeas, 
the possessor of the numerous Oxen, and of the Avoean Stable, 
which Hercules cleansed, is the Herd, or Aro^us. An adjacent 
word to the Saxon Herd is Here, Exercitus, Turma, Cohors, 
which may perhaps be quasi Her eg, and belong to the race of 
words now before us. There is however some difficulty, as to 
the precise idea, from which Here in this case might be derived. 
The Saxon Heroe, Hergh, actually signifies Turma, but it 
means likewise Pradatores, which connects it with the adjacent 
word HsRo/an, To Harrow; and this belongs to the Earth 
under another idea. We see in Harrow, that the G has been lost. 
The German Herr, a Lord or Master, with its parallel terras in 
other Languages, may be perhaps quasi Her rig. In HERsc^en, 
to " Govern, rule,** we perhaps see the genuine form ; and the 
term probably means to Possess a certain Earth or Land. 
Herschaft signifies the command over a certain Land or District, 
^ the Dominion, Lordship, Domination, Seignory,' &c., as^ my 
Lexicographer expresses it. If this should be the case, the 
Latin Herus must be added to the race of words, which are now 
under discussion. The term Her-i^^ might be referred to the 
Element FR, VR, denoting Man, as Via, (Lat.) In Irish, Fear 
is ^* A Man, a Husband,^' as Mr. Shaw explains it. In the next 
article I shall suggest another idea ; from all which the Reader 
will perceive, that the term is of very doubtful origin. There 
are few words, in which I have found it necessary to propose 
such various derivations. 
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Hjbres, UjEKED'ts, Eres. (Lat.) 

The Person who is to possess 

the Earth or Land. * 
Heir, Hoyr^ Hair — Heretier, 

Herede, Heredero. (Eng. 

Belg. Fr. ItaL Span.) 
Herschen. (Germ.) To Rule, 

Govern. 



/«-Herit. (Eng.) To I^ossess, 

Dwell in. 
Waris. (Pers.) A Heir. 
Iras — Irs. (Arab.) Inheriting, 

Inheritance. 
Irs. (Heb.) To Inherit. 



. ijEFORE I conclude my observations on the race of words, 
belonging to the form of our Element ^RS, &c., which denote 
the Appropriate or Peculiar Spot of Ground or Earth, as distin** 
guished from others, I might here introduce a term, which 
unequivocally brings us to this idea; and which will afford 
a striking illustration of the truth of my Hypothesis. We shall 
all at once agree, that the Latin Hares, H-«red-/5, or as it was 
anciently written Eres, is the person, who possesses, or is destined 
to possess, the Certain Spot of Land — or of Earth, Hertha,' 
Herd A, &c. On this point, I imagine, no one can doubt. — In 
the English word Heir, the last consonant of the Radical is lost* 
as it is in the French Hair, and the Belgic Hoyr, &c.; but it is 
preserved in the French Hdritier, the Italian Herede, the Spanish 
Heredero, and. the English In-Herit. Some derive Hares from 
Hareo, " quod, qui Hares est, Haret, hoc est, proximus est ei, 
** cujus Hares est/' Festus observes, that Hares anciently 
signified Dominus, Hares apud "antiques pro Domino ponebatur." 
Some refer Hares to the Latin Herus, and the German and Belgic 
Herr, Heer. If these words belong to each other, the S has been 
lost in Herr and Heer, and perhaps in Herus ; as the Us must 
be considered probably as a termination only. In t]}e German 
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HEKschen, To govern, rule, &c., we sfee the last consonant 
preserved. Angelas Caninius justly produces as parallel to 
Hjeres, the Hebrew VHf IRS, '' quod est, Hjeredem esse, Pos* 
« sidere/' Mr. Parkhurst explains this Hebrew word by " To 
*' Inherit^ be Heir ;" and he is aware that all these terms belong 
to each other. In the Chaldee and Syriac, IRT has a similar 
meaning. Festus defines HjBKEDium by ' Pradium parvulum/ 
where we are at once brought to the Earth* — The metaphors 
of the Poet will supply the most important information in the 
study of Languages ; since they are precisely of the same kind 
as those, from which Languages have been originally formed. 
The Reader may perhaps recollect, that in a passage of Shakspeare . 
the same imagery is connected with the same word, and exhibited 
exactly as I have stated it in my Etymology of Hjeres. Capulet, 
in Romeo and Juliet, wishing to express, that his daughter Juliet 
is the sole Heiress of his fortune, says, 

« She 18 the hopeful Lady of my Eabth." 

On which Mr. Steevens observes, " This is a Gallicism : FilU 
" de terre is the French phrase for an Heiress. King Richard 
" calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, his Earth : 

" Feed not thy sovereiga's foe, my gentle Eabth. 

*^ Again, 

" So weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my Eaeth. 

" Earth in old Plays is likewise put for Lands, i. e. Landed estate. 
'• So in A Trick to catch the Old One, 16 ig : 

" A rich widow, four hundred a year in good Eabth/' 

Jn-H£RiT is used by Shakspeare for Possess or Dwell on a Place, 
as the Saxon EardiVw is, which means " Habitare, Incolere/' 

" The great glohe itself, 
*« Yea, all which it Iti-Hbbit, shall dissolve." 

Mr. Malone 
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Mr. Malone explains it by <^ All who possess, who dwell upon it. 
•* So in the Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

" This, or else nothing, wiD Inherit her.*' 

In Persian, vi^lj WarisMs a Heir, which is only another form 
of Hjeres. In Arabic likewise, vd>UI Iras is '' Making one an 
" ^eir. — Inheriting^'' says Mr. Richardson. Again, in the same 
Language, vi^l Irs is •* Inheritance, Heritage, Hereditary Right ;'* 
and in another sense it signifies Ashes, where we are at once 
brought to the dirt of the Earth. We have likewise another 
sense, where it means •* Wounded, mortally Hurt;" and in Hurt 
we see a parallel term. In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictio- 
nary we find Oidhre, and Oighre, denoting '^ An Heir, Heiress.'' 
There is still another sense of the Arabic Irs, Ktjj\ ** A Root, 
^^ stability, firmness, the principal part, any thing agreeable to 
** ancient Hereditary Custom," where in the sense of a Root, 
Stability, &c. we are brought likewise to the Earth, under the 
idea of the Base or Foundation. The succeeding word in 
Mr. Richardson's Dictionary is the Persian ajj\ IJK^et, " A Limit, 
" march, boundary, confine, order;" and the next word i;5 the 
Persian -^1 Erj, " Price, fForth, value, esteem, honour,'* where 
let us note the explanatory term Worth, which I have refetred 
to the Earth, as the great source of Falue^ Property, &c. 
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SECT. IL 
'^C, ^D, ^G, &c. &c. 

Terms^ which signify the Appropriate or Peculiar Spot of Earth-— 
Ark, &c. (sf^M or EArTH — ArK, &c. — Secured by the Fence 
or Enclosure: Hence y Terms denoting Possession — Security— 
Caution — Attention : — Enclosures /or the purpose of Covering- 
Holding, &c. &c. 



Echo. (Gr.) To Have or Possess 
a Peculiar or Appropriate 
Spot of Land; — sometimes 
under the idea of an Inclosure; 
—To Inhabit, &c, 

AlGAN — AgAN — -flSOAN — -ffi- 

GNiAN. (Goth, and Sax.) To 
Hold — Have — Possess. 
JEqu. (Sax.) Proprius — Own. 

Hedge — Hegge, &c. Haege — 
Hecke, &c. (Eng. Sax. Belg. 
Germ. &c.) 

Hay. (Eng.) Rete Cunicula- 

rium: — the Enclosure. 
Haie — Haier. (Eng. Fr.) The 

Hedgej To Enclose. 
HAW-2%om. (Eng.) TheH^%^ 

Thorn, 
Haws. (Eng.) The Berries on 

the Hedges. 



> Agellus^ 



Haw-Haw. (Eng.) The sunk 
Hedge or Fence. 

Hag A, Hagen. (Sax. ) ' 

Hay-Haw. 

Prsedium, Domus, Mansio. 

Hage — ^Hawchis. (Isl. Scotch^) 
Enclosed Pastures, or Mea- 
dows. 

Hay — Hieg, &c. (Eng. Sax. 
&c.) Gramen : the product of 
those Meadows, or Fields. 

To dance the Hay. (Eng.) To 
Dance Round or in a Ring; 
as it were about a flings Fence. 

Hayes — Heys — Haw£S> &c. 
&c. (Eng. Names.) 

HAY-fFard — Howard. (Eng. 
Names.) The Keeper of the 
Hedge, or Fence ; or of what 
is included within the Hedge 
or Fence. 

AOROS 
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Agros — Age R-^ Acker — Acre 

r— AcERE, &c. (Gr. Lat, 

Germ, and Belg. Sax. &c.) 
Haithjo — iETHER.(Goth.Sax.) 

Ager. 
AcHADH. (Gal.) A Field. 
Uath. (Gal.) The Earth. 
Iath. (Gal.) Land. 
Iatham. (Gal.) To Surround. 
AiT, AiTE. (Gal.) A Place, 

Stead. 
Hutch — Hw^cca — Huche, 

&c. &c. (Eng. Sax. Fr.) The 

Enclosing vessel. 
Hat, Hjet, Hoed, &c. (Eng. 

Sax. Belg.) What Encloses 

the Head. 
Hood— Hod, &c. (Eng. Sax.) 

Capitium. 
Hut, Hutte, Hydda. (Eng. 

Sax. Germ. Belg. Island.) 

The Hedged in, or Enclosed 

Place. 

Heed — Hedan — Huten. (Eng. 
Sax. Germ.) To Watch, or 
Keept as within a Hedge or 
Fence.. 

Hut. (Germ.) Heed. 



Hush — Hisf • (Eng.) To Heed^ 

Listen, be silent. 
Othe. (Gr.) Heed. 
Audio — Ausculto — Akouo. 

(Lat. Gr.) To Heed, or Hear. 
Ous — AuDm, Azin, &c. (Gr. 

Chald. Heb.) The Ear, 
Hark — Harken, Hyrcni an, 

HoRCHEN. (Eng. Sax. Germ.) 
AusES — AuDEs, Aures, Ear, 

Eare, Ohr, Orecchia, Oreja, 

&c. &c. (Lat. Eng. Sax. Ger. 

Ital. Span. &c.) 
Hausgan, Hear, Hyran, Horen, 

&c. (Goth. Eng. Sax. Germ. 

&c.) 
Hush. (Pers.) Care, Attention. 
UusnTiden. (Pers. ) To preserve, 

Keep. 



^^^^^^ii*'^^ 



Hide — Hydan, Hoeden, &c. 
(Eng. Sax. Belg.) To Con- 
ceal, i. e. To Enclose. 

Hide, Hyd, Houde, Haut, &c1 
(Eng. Sax. Belgic, Germ.) 
The Skin, the Enclosing 
Covering. 

Hide^ (Eng.) A Portion, of 
Land. 



In the present Section I shall consider certain. wordSj belonging 
to the form of our Element ^G, '^D, '^G, &c., when the sound of 
r has been lost ; which denote the Appropriate, and Peculiar Spot 
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of Earth, Secured by the Fence or Enclosure i and hence Security 
— Caution — Attention, ^s Hedge, Heed, &c. Some of these 
words coincide altogether in sense with the terms before produced, 
as £rko5; (^n.9^%) &c., which, when the r is lost, becomes EkoBs 
&c. 8cc. I shall introduce into the present article those words, 
which denote Holding or Possessing^ under the idea, as I conceive, 
of Holding or- Possessing a certain Spot of Earth or Land, as 
the Greek Echo, (f^x^O ^^* ^^* — There are some terms, be- 
longitig to- thia form of our Element, which, though they signify 
tO' Hold — Take in, &c., are derived, as I imagine, from another 
train of ideas, and which therefore will be considered in a different 
portion of my Work. I shall introduce however in this Section 
the consideration of some terms, which present themselves in 
the course of my discussion ; though they are not directly 
connected with the train of ideas above unfolded. 

The original sense of the Greek Echo, (E;g«, Habeo, Pos- 
sideo, Teneo, Obtineo; — Cohibeo, Reprimo, Cingo, Circumdo; — 
Habito, Incolo,) is that, as I imagine, of Holding or Possessing 
a certain Peculiar or Appropriate Spot of Land or Earth, Ark, 
Atk, &c. &c., sometimes under the idea of an Enclosure, or 
Erko5,. ErKo^, (£^s^i) &c. &c. When it refers to an Enclosure, 
we have the sense of Cingo, Circumdo; and we unequivocally, 
r thinks, see the^ ideg^ from which this Sense of Holding is taken, 
when^it signifies To Hold or Possess a certsun Spot, of Land^ or 
To Inhabit a certain: Spot of Land, Habito^ Incolo. I shall 
shew, that Colo belongs to Solum for the same, reason. In Gothic, 
AiGon signifies Habere, and in Saxon, Aoan, JEoan, Monian, 
Possidere. The preceding word to JEonian, Possidere,. is JEgk^ 
Proprius, to which, as the Etymologists understand, belongs the 
English Own. The parallel terms to Own, produced by the 
Etymologists, are the Gothic Aigtn, Aihn^ the Saxoa Agen^ the 
Gecm^. Eigen^ the Danish Egen,. &c. These words will be 
more particularly considered in a future page. 

Our 
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Our familiar term Hedge presents itself «tMtK»n«^icuausly 
smong those words, which denote ^ Fence -^ Enclosure, ixc. The 
Etymologists produce the parall^ terms^ which aore to ^be found 
in other Languages, as the SaxcHi Hegge, Ifitc^, Jfleiorythe.fielgic 
Haege, the German Hag, Hage, Hecke, Sepes^ Megian^ iHagan, 
(Sax. Germ.) Sepire, &c. &c. Skinner observes on this word> 
** Parum quid alludit G. I^xog, septum, claustrum." Junius 
records the Latin names, explained by Spelman, Haga, Haja^ 
and Lye justly refers us to the word Hay, Rete cuniculariumt 
where the sound of G is lost in T. Skinner has a Hcv-iSTr^ 
which he justly compares with Hege, Sepes. We have s&mi^ 
that Erko5, (z^Kog, Septum, vallum; ra E^xi^, Retia,) means both 
an Enclosure and a Net. Junius refers us to the French ^aier, 
Sepire, which is quasi HAj^r. Thus Haie, the Hedge, is t^^oasi 
Haje. — The Etymologists understand, that Haa;-Thom is tlie 
B-ffiG-Tfeorn or Hedge- TAoni; and hence Haw, in Hips an.d 
Haws, Morum Sentis. The preceding and succeedrng terms in 
Junius to Hazv, Morum Sentis, are Haw and Hawohis. He 
explains Haw by '' Cantianis vocatur agellus domui *adja«eii8 et 
'^ Circumseptus, unde iis /fcm^-HAw, item -Bm»-Haw ^kftus est 
** talis agellus, cannabis vel fabarum sationi destinatus. D.^HAwi 
'< est Hortus. Olim quoque Mansum vel J^ilUm sic videntur 
*• appellasse. v. Spelm. Arch, in Haga. Argent, cod ici Heiivafrauja 
<* exponitur oixo^itr'rrorTfg. Marc. XIV. 14." Hawchis is explaiYied 
by Lye, " Prata, &c. G. Dougl. Isl. Hage est 1ocu« pascuiis.'' 
Lye in his Saxon Dictionary explains Haga, Hagek, by ** Hay, 
*' Haw, Agellus, Prasdium, Domus, Mansio." From the Haoe, 
the Locus pascuus, comes Hig, (Saxon,) ** Fcenum^ Gramen,'* to 
which our word Hay belongs. The Etymologists produce the 
parallel words to Hay in other Languages, as the Saxon Hieg^ 
Hig, the Gothic Hawi, the Belgic Hey^ Sec, the Cimbric Hei, 
the Danish Hoe, the German Hew, or Heu, &c. '* To Dance 
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"the Hay — Dancer a la Ha ye," Skinner rightly explains by 
** In orbem ac iiguram Sepis Choreas duCere/' The idea of the 
fl/«^- Fence, or the* Fence all Around, brings us directly to that 
of Dancing in a Round or Ring ; and this serves to confirm ray 
idea, that ORcheomai, (O^x^ofiM, Salto,) to Dance, is derived from 
the Erkoj, (e^xo^,) the Sur^Rounding Fence. — The Haw-Haw, 
we shall now understand, is that, which serves for a Haw or 
Hedge. From the terms denoting the Hedge, thus doubled 
Haw-Haw, we have the Sirname Hey-Hoe. The Haw in the 
eyes Skinner rightly derives from the Haw or Hedge, Hjeg, 
SepeSi &c. &c., ^' quia sc. visum intercipit, intercludit, et quasi 
" intersepit:" 

From these words Hay, Hedge, ^e Fence ^ are derived our 
familiar names, Hay, Hayes, Heyes, Heys, Hawes — Hawis — 
Howest— HiGGs, &c. &c. Skinner produces the word Hawgh 
or HowGH in his Index of proper names, as a " Nomen Gent.," 
and observes, that Camden explains it by ** Parvum pratum in 
" valle situm." — The name HKX^fVard means likewise, as 
some Etymologists understand, the Keeper of the Hay — Hedge 
or Enclosure. Others derive this word from Heard, Grex, or 
Higj Gramen, and IVard. The sense of HAY-fFard comprehends 
in it the idea of Keeping the property, whatever it may be, 
within the Hay or Hedge. The illustrious name of Howard 
may either convey this notion, or it may be derived from 
HoF and fTard^ the Keeper of the Court. Hof however, 
in its original sense, means the ordinary Court- Yard, and in 
a secondary sense, the Court or Precincts of a King's Palace- 
My German Lexicographer explains Hof in one of its senses by 
"The Yard, Court-Yard— lY. A Croft, Haw." Some might 
imagine, in order to preserve the dignity of the name, that 
Howard was formed from the Hof, as denoting the Court of 
a Prince. Skinner, who produces various other derivations of 

this 
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this proper name, observes, " Heroico nomini. injurius viderer, 
"si deflecterem ab ant. Harvard seu Haiward/' Such ideas 
however are idle and futile ; and Skinner has justly observed, 
" Et tamen omnibus notum est, etiam summas gentes a rebus 
" Vilissimis, ut Agricultura Pisis, imo etiam Galbis ortum duxisse.'* 
Perhaps Hayward and Howard may be the same. The suc- 
ceeding term to Howard in Skinner is Howburn, which he derives 
from Hagj or Haga, Agellus, and Bourn ; for the sense of which 
latter word he refers us to his general Dictionary, where we find 
the explanation of Torrens. Bourn means probably in this place 
Boundary, and the whole word means the Boundary of the HziioE 
or Enclosure. 

The Saxon Hag a, Hagen, Agellus, will direct us to that 
portion Ag of the Latin explanatory term, Aoellus, which 
coincides with it, to its primitive Aoer, arid corresporidirtg 
term in Greek Acros^ {Ay^og.) The Etymologists derive these 
words from Aycoj " Quod in eo multa sunt Jgenda^ ait Donatus. 
*• Actiones ad vitam alendam prsecipue sunt ruri," says Mar- 
tinius : To these terms the English Acr^ belongs, with the parallel 
terms Acere^ &c. (Sax.) Acker, (Belg. and Germ.) &c. &c. Mar- 
tini us produces, nioreover, the Hebrew IDK AKR, Agricola, which 
he derives from nD KR, Campus. Thiis may create some difficulty, 
as the Element CR denotes likewise the Ground; and from hence 
might Ager, &c. be derived. I have given however, as I imagine, 
the original idea. The parallel word produced by Castell, under the 
Hebrew term nDK AKR, is the Arabicyl AKR, " Digging, Delving." 
The Latin Agger means Ager, either under the idea of the 
Separate — Enclosed Land or Field, Secured by the Mound; or 
the Earthed up Place, the Place Secured by the Mound of Earth. 
Some derive Agger, the Heap, from Aggero. The name for 
a Fieldy belonging to our Element, appears in Gothic and Saxon 
under various forms, as Akrs, (Goth.) Ager^ HaitIjjo, (Goth.) 

Ager, 
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Ager, jicer^ Mcer^ Mcr^ Mcyr^ Mther^ (Sax.) Ager. We find 
adjacent to the Gothic Akns, another Gothic term^ Airan, Fructus, 
which means probably the production of the Akrs^ or Field.— 
Under JElcer we have the compounds JEcer ^Ceorlj Agricola, 
Colonus, and JEcer^Mon, Agricola, in German Adur^Mann^ which 
expressed in their parallel terms mean Acre-^CkurU Acre-^Man. 
To the latter word belongs our Sirnaroe Ackerman, to which we 
must add Hackmatij Hickman, &c. &c. The Greek Agra, and 
Ao^euo, (Ayja, Captura^ Venatio, Ay^uca, Venor,) belong to Aqkos, 
(Ayjoff,) and mean that, which is Taken or Hunted in the Field. 
My Lexicographer considers Agra, (Ayja,) as a Root. The ad* 
jacent term AGK^Upneo, (Ay^vrntca, Vigilo,) seems to come from 
AGReuo and Upnos, (^Ay^tvw, TTrvoq,) under the idea of Chasing away 
Sleep. The .compound is supposed to be that of A priv. and Tm^^ 
and the Gr, iy^, is imagined to be an addition Per Epenthesin. 
The Greek Egeiro, (jLyu^ta^ Excito,) and Ageiro, (jiy^$ Colligo>) 
may possibly be other forms of Agr^uo, (^\y^%va.) I have proposed 
however a different idea in another place. 

The Etymologists derive Agora, {Ayo^a, Forum rerum ve- 
nalium,) from Ageiro, {Aynfe^,) which is a very probable conjecture; 
yet AooRa^ (Ayo^^) seems to be derived directly from Agro5, 
(Ay^ff*) the R^d or Place, by way of distinction, as destined for 
a peculiar purpose. Agurw, and Agurm, (Ayu^i^, Coetus, mul- 
titudo congregata, Ayv^euj Congrego. CoUigo in unum,) must be 
referred directly to Ageiro, {Ayu^tay) and yet in Aguris, and 
Agur/w, (Ayufi^, AyufT^c, Qui congregat ac cogit in unum, Circu- 
lator, et Pr?estigiator Cir€umforaneus,) we seem to perceive more 
immediately the Crowd of the Agoraj (Ayo^.) The Greek 
Egregoreoy {Zy^vyo^iu, Vigilo,) or Egr — EooR-eo, is a reduplication 
of the same Element, whatever it be, GR, or ^G. ^GR, signifying 
to Stir up — Excite. It b^ongs to Eqeiro, (Ey«if«,) and perhaps 
to Agreuo, {Ay^euu.) From the form GregoreOj (r^yo^«,) we have 

the 
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the name Gregory. While I am examining Gtegoreo, (V^o^aa,) 

I cast my eyes on Gureuo, {Tv^iuio, In orbem verso ; Fodio,) which 

means To Dig up or Stir up the Ground ; and hence we may see, 

that the Element GR might'' supply the idea of Stirring up — 

Exciting^ &c. In the preceding column, to Jgros, (Ayjo^,) I find 

in my Greek Vocabulary Agrippos^ {Ay^tirTrog^ Oliva Sylvestris,) 

and Agriphe, (AyjKpi;, Ligo bidens, rastrum.) The word Agrippos^ 

(A'yfiTnroCf) IS considered as a Root, yet we plainly see, that the 

Agr in this term belongs to Agros^ Agrios, {Ay^og, Ayp/or, Agrestis,) 

and means Sylvestris. In the same column of my Vocabulary 

we have the same term in composition, applied to the same 

thing; — Agrielaios, {Ay^isXeuog^ Oleaster; — Ex Agresti oliva, seu 

Oleastro confectus.) On the latter part of the compound Agr-^ippos 

I cannot decide. We might have thought, that the ^P in this 

word belonged to the '^V in Oliva^ if we had seen, that the 

Element ^V was a separate significant part The V in Oliva 

seema to be only an organical addition to the L. On the Greek 

Agriphe^ (Ayj/^, Ligo bidens, Rastrumi,) I am doubtful. The 

Griphe may belong to Grapho^ (r^ce^^,) which means to Graven 

Grub^ or Dig up\ and the A may be intensive; or the Agr in 

Agr-^Riphe may be derived frpm Agros^ (Ayjo^O^ and Riphe may 

belong, to the Element RP, signifying To Stir up. — ahout^ 

I shall shew that Rapto^ (Po^riy, Suo, Consuo, Sarcino, Con*- 

sarcino; — Struo,Machinon) and Ript0i.(y$7rru^ Jaceo,) &c. belong to 

the Element RP,. under this idea of Stirrings — Throwing^ or 

RiMng up^ together, about; £ca-— The Greek Chorapkitm seems 

to be a similar compound from' CAora; {tSm^ch) Land> and the Element 

RP: The former word meana the Instrument Raking up the 

Land, and the latter, the Land Raked or Harrowed up, or the 

Laiidtiemanding that operation. The word. CAoro^/^/on, {Xta^ou^w,) 

omwes in the old Giossaries, and' is explained by *' Ager Satio- 

«' nalis.'/ U: is supposed to be a dirainutiye from Chora^ {Xd^*} 

The 
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The word is to be found in the Scholiast on Theocritus, who in 
explaining this passage, kvo o-tto^u ounuLKx 'Troofrn^ (IdylL X. v. 14.) 
observes, ^kocK^du Sb to Xta^upov, oTt axaXifn xa9xt^d^ avrOf where the 
term is connected with the very action of Stirring up the Ground 
— Ploughing — Raking — Harrowing, &c., from which I suppose 
it to be derived. — In the Irish and Galic Dialects of the Celtic, 
we have *' Achadh, a Field;" and the terms adjacent to this 
in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary are " Achaidh, An Abode,*' and 
" AcHA, A Mound, or Fence." Again, Iath is Land, and 
lATnam signifies " To Surround, move round." In the same 
Dialects, Ait, Aite is ** A Place, Stead." — Uath is *• the Earth> 
"Mould." 

The name of the Town in Holland called the Haoue, is 
supposed by Skinner to be taken from the Saxon Hegge, Hag, 
and the Belgic Haege^Sepes, Septum, " forte," says this Lexico- 
grapher, ** a nobili aliqua olim circa villam Principis Sept." The 
preceding terra in Skinner is Haga, the name of a place in Surry, 
which he derives from Hagan, Mora Rubi; and the succeeding 
word is HAG-fForthingham, the name of a Town in Lincolnshire, 
which he derives from Hag, Sepes, fForthig, Vicus, via, septum, 
agelluSj and Ham^ Habitatio. We shall find the names of 
various places* derived from the Hedge or Fence. — I shall not 
attempt to produce the various forms, under which the parallel 
terms to Hedge occur in Saxon, as they will be instantly seen 
to belong to this race of words, — There is an Arabic term, which 
ought not to be omitted on this occasion. The Arabic ^Ut 
AiAD seems directly to signify the Hedge, Fence, &c. It is 
interpreted thus by Mr. Richardson : " Whatever Preserves, 
** Defends, or Protects, as a Fortification, Castle, Asylum; the 
** bark of a tree; a veil, curtain ; the hair, ether, atmosphere.; 
" mounds of clay or Earth raised round tents, houses, or cisterns, 
" to keep out, or hold in water/' Again, in Arabic, tXa^ HD means 

" A Boundary, 
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" A Boundary, Limit." In the next opening of Mr. Ricbard- 
son's Dictionary, I find C^^ HRD, " An Impediment^ 
and Jy^ Hyrz, a " Fortification, a garrison town, a castle, 
" a place of refuge." The preceding term, under the same 
form, is Hyrz, '' Rough Ground," which directly brings us to 
the spot, supposed in my hypothesis. Here we have the form 
'^RD, &c. 

The succeeding word to Hedge in Junius is Heed, relating 
to Care — Attention ; and it is derived from the idea of Keeping — 
WATCHing or Attending to any thing within the Hedge or Fenced 
Place. We have seen under the form '^RD, Herd, the Keeper 
of the Cattle, and HvRD-fln, Custodire, belonging to the ^-Uard^^ 
place, the secured Yard or Earth. Junius properly explains 
Heed by " Curare, Custodire ;" and the Etymologists produce 
the parallel terms to be found in other Languages, as the Saxon 
Hedan, the Belgic Hoeden, the German Hut, Custodia, and Huten, 
Custodire. We find succeeding to this Saxon word HEDan, 
" Cavere, Curare, Attendere," the Saxon HED^Clath, Ventrale, 
HED'Cljfaj Cubiculum, Hedd-Ern, Cellarium, granarium, &c., 
" Heden^ Casla; — forsan Cassia," which I do not understand, 
and Heder, Sepes, &c. The Saxon Eder and Edor are other 
forms of Heder, and probably of Mther, Ager. The form of 
these terms will remind us of the Latin ATRmm, to which it 
should be referred. EDor signifies DomuSy as well as Sepes. 
Some derive the Latin Atrium from Aid^«, because the Atrium 
was the pars suhdialis — others from Ater, &c. &c. The terra 
Ater seems to be taken from the Ground, under the idea of Dirt — 
Mud, &c. The Etymologists derive Ater from Attero — AvO^a^, 
Aiflto, &c. &c. There is always a difficulty with respect to words 
under this form to determines whether they belong to the Element 
^T or TR. Through the whole compass of Language TR 
denotes the Ground — Terra, &c. My conjecture however about 

o the 
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the o/igin of Heder — Eder and Edor must be right, as they 
directly connect themselves with Hedan, Cavere, &c. Perhaps 
the Latin Hedeku, Ivy, should be referred to these words Heder, 
&c.>^the Enclosure, under the idea of the Enclosing or Twining 
Plant. This form of words will be considered in another place. 
The preceding terms to Edor and Eder in Lye's Dictionary are 
Edo, and Ede, Grex, where we see precisely the idea of the 
Herd, the ^-Uard^^, or Heed^^ animals within the Fence. 
Lye refers us, under Ede, to Eowde, Grex, another form. In the 
same column of Lye's Saxon Dictionary, where Eder occurs, we 
have Edisc, which he explains by *^ Edish. Vivarium/' In the 
sense of Vivarium we see the idea of the Herd —in the Preserved, 
secured Spot. We have likewise Edisc-Weard, Vivarii Gustos, 
where we have two words of a similar kind, joined together. 
Skinner refers Edish to the Saxon Edisc, and his explanation is 
*' Gramen Serotinum hoc a praep. Loquelari, A. S. Ed, Rursus, 
'* Denuo, Iterum, q. d. Gramen quod denuo crescit, ^«Xi/ic^cc-'' 
In some counties Edish certainly has the sense given by Skinner, 
and it may be derived from the Saxon Ed, Rursus, but it has 
nothing to do with Edisc, Vivarium. Mr. Grose in his Provincial 
Glossary explains Eddish by *' Roughings, North. Ground 
" whereon wheat or other corn has grown the preceding year; 
'* called, in Norf. and Essex, an Etch. Also, in the North, 
^* After-grass." In the same column of Mr. Grose's Glossary 
we have " ED-Gr^w, After-grass. Shropsh.," " Edder. Fence 
** Wood, commonly put on the top of Fences. Norf. and Essex.'* 
In the same column we have Easter, '^ The Back of the chimney, 
** or chimney-stock. North ;" which perhaps means the Edder — 
the strong Fence — or Support, In the same column of Lye's 
Saxon Dictionary, where Edor, Sepes, Domus is, I find Edra, 
Vena, which may perhaps mean the Enclosure for the Blood — 
" Sepes Sanguinis." The corresponding term in German is Ader. 

Another 
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Another form of Edra is Mdra or Mddra, which latter word Lye 
explains by ** Vena; Renes; nervi, Ritnae, Fissurae, Crenae," 
where we have at once the idea of the Hollow — Receptacle — 
Enclosure. These words are adjacent to Mcyr, Mcer^ Mcr^ 
Ager. 

Hut is explained in my German Lexicon by Wache, Wacht, 
Heed, Guard, &c. ; and HuT^n likewise means, according to the 
same Interpreter, " To take Heed, beware^ Have a care, &c. &c. 
" Das vieh, To tend or keep the Cattle;" and Huj^r, ** A Guard- 
'* iaHj Ward-w, Keeper," &c. Hut likewise means a Hat, the 
Enclosure, to preserve the Head. The Etymologists are aware 
of this derivation, and they produce the other parallel terms, 
which are found in various Languages, as the Saxon Hat^ Hasel,' 
the Belgic Hoed, the Islandic Hattur^ the Danish HaU Hyemalis 
mulierum pileolus. Hood, Hod, (Sax.) CucuUus, Capitium, is 
only another form of Hat, &c. ; and the Etymologists have 
accordingly referred it to the same source. Hood, as in Priest- 
Hood, &c., belongs to a different idea, which will be explained 
in a future page. An adjacent word to the Saxon Hiet in Lye's 
Dictionary is IKmrerotij Vestitus, where we have a similar idea 
of an Enclosifre or Covering to protect the person. In the 
German Lexicon, the adjacent word to Hut is Hutte, *^ A Hut, 
" Cottage," which is likewise understood to mean the secured 
protected place. The Etymologists coincide with this idea, and 
they produce likewise, as parallel terms, the Saxon and Belgic 
Hutte J and the Islandic Hydda. Hut will naturally suggest to 
us the word House, which I have produced in another part of 
my Work, and referred to the idea of the Appropriate Spot — 
Place or Earth, in which a person is Seated or Situated. 
Nothing is so difficult as to decide on the mode of arranging 
a subject, when the same general idea prevails in the words 
which are discussed ; though perhaps they may appear to be 

distinguished 
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ilistiBguished by a turn of meaning somewhat different from each other; 
We perceive, I think, that Hutte, the Hut, or Cottage, seems to 
be more particularly connected with terms denoting the Fence; that 
is, the Appropriate Spot, or Earth, as Guarded^ Fenced, &c. &c., 
as Hedged in ; as a spot, in which things are Heed^i/, if I may 
so express it, Watched^ &c. &c, — In Lye's Saxon and Gothic 
Dictionary we have the following article, "Hic^." Paruca; Vocab. 
" Dewes. ' Non liquet, (inquit Somnerus) fortasse Perruqua, i. e. 
^' galericulusw' " If it means any covering for the Head, it may 
perhaps be referred to these words. The succeeding word in 
Lye is Hicemase, " Parrax, Regulus, scil. avis," which I do not 
understand. The succeeding word to Hut in Skinner's Lexicon 
is Hutch, Jrca, which, with its parallel terms Hwacca^ (Sax.) 
Huche, Hotte, (Fr.) Hotte, (Germ, and Belgic,) Hucha, (Span.), 
must be referred to the same notion of the Enclosure, or Hut, 
for the purpose of Securing or preserving any thing. I have 
already referred the explanatory term Arc a to a similar sense 
under the form of our Element "^RC ; and Skinner justly reminds 
us, under Hutch, of Arca or Orca. In the German Lexicons, 
the adjacent word to Hutte is Hutsch^w, /* To rush along, to 
'* move or stir, a crawling or a creeping,'* and " HvTSche, A low 
" wooden stool ^ or seat,*' where we see the idea of the EArTH, &c. 
under another sense — that of the low situation, and the Spot, on 
which animals Move — Rush — Crawl or Creepy &c. An adjacent 
word to the English Hut is Husk, and this Skinner refers to the 
Belgic Hulsche, Sec, which he derives from Helan, Tegere. If 
Husk and Hulsche belong to each other, then Husk must be 
referred to the Element ^L, to Helan, Hold, &c. Yet Junius 
explains Husk from Martinius by *^ Domuncula vel theca, i. 
•* Involucrum tritici ;" and derives it, with its diminutive Husken, 
vel Huysken, from the Teutonic Hus, vel Huys, Domus. There 
is still another adjacent word to Hut — the term Hush, 

This 
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This word Hush means simply to Heed. Skinner informs us» 
that Minshew derives this word from the Hebrew Haschah, 
Silere; though he adds» *' Mallem a Teut. Hucken^ Con- 
"quinescere, appressis clunibus humi desidere." Another form 
of Hush is Huiste, which is produced by Junius, as vox silentium 
indicentis, occurring in Chaucer. We have still a different form 
of Hush, as Hist. Another term of Silence, Whist, probably 
belongs to Wnis^^r, and to other words denoting a gentle noise.. 
We shall now be prepared to understand^ that the Latin AvDio> 
and Greek Akouo, (Axou^,) mean nothing but to take Heed. 
The Greek Othe, (pdv, Cura,) should perhaps be referred to 
Heed, &c. Some derive Audio from AvJ^; though ojthers JMStl^ 
refer it to Ataj (Ara^) the Doric or Tarentine word for; Ota,, 
(Oto,) — to an ancient Latin word Aud«, — to the Chaldee pIK 
AuDin, — the Hebrew jtt« AZin, — to a modem Greek word Audio. 
for Oria, (flna,) all signifying Aures^ and to the Greek AiOf 
which is quasi Ajo, (A«i;,) To Hear. In the French Ouir^ and the 
Spanish Oir, the Radical Consonant has likewise been lost. To> 
the Greek Ata, Ota, (Ara, flra,) we must add the other forms of 
these words, Ous, Or-05, Ouas, Ouat-d5, (Ou^, Oto^, Oimf^ Chmro^, 
Auris.) The explanation of the Hebrew Lexicographers will. S;hew 
us^ that these Words convey the. same idea as the English Heed. 
Taylor explains \tti AZn by '* To Hearken. To attend^ to give 
" good Heed." The German Acht, " The Heed^ care^ obser-^ 
'' vance^ minding, regard of a thing/' might seem to belong to 
Heed$ &c. ; yet another sense of Acht^ *^ Outlawry," &c. brings, 
us to a different idea, and a diifeirent race of words, which will 
be explained in another place. Taylor in his interpretation has: 
not only, as we see, adopted the very word Heed, to which. 
I have directed my Reader, but he has likewise used the term 
VEARKen^ another of these terms* Hai^ic and HEARKf^t. belong 

to. 
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• 

to the same idea as Heed ; and thiy appear, we see, under tlie 
foil form of the Element ^RK. The Etymologists justly refer 
them to the German HoRCH^n, a term of the same meaning. 
The succeeding word to HoRcuen in my German Vocabulary Is 
a term before produced,-*- Horde, •* A Hord, Fold or Pen for 
^* Sheep/' which brings us to the original idea of the g^lJAM>€d 
or Ward^^ Spot, the secured Yard or Earth, from which 
I- suppose the idea of Observing or WATCuing is derived. The h 
itiHEARK^^' is an organical additioit to the Radical K, 6cc., as 
it is in the Hebrew AZn. The German Ge^Horsam^ •* CR)edient, 
«' dutiftil," is a compound, of which the parts are Hor^ Horen^ 
abd l&im; and in the Saxon Her, Hear^ Hyr^Sumiant we have 
a similar combination. The Aub in AvscultOt another explanatory 
word used by Taylor, must be referred to Aud/^, as the Etymo- 
logists understand. In Gothic, HAUs^an is Audire, and in SaT^on, 
HYRCNian and HEORCNian is to Hearkek. 

i?he Latin Aufeis must be referred to Ouas-^Ous, &d. (Ou«c. 
Ot;^) Marti nius has produced the remark of Scaliger, which 
illustrates this derivation : ** Aus«, Audw, et Aures dicebant 
" veteres. Aus/V, Ou^, nro^. CreticS et Tarentine Au^, Aut»^, 
" Aus«.'* Martinius adds, ** Nempe ab A/«, Audio." We have 
seen, that Aie is quasi Ajo, Audio, to Heed. The sounds of R 
and S are sometimes blended with each other. Hence we have 
A^^ffv and A^ttiv, and the ancient Latin forms Asa, Casmen, Papysii^ 
for Aruy Carmen^ Papirii. Hence it is, that R and S are adjacent 
to each other in the Alphabet. Auris therefore may either 
be considered as Aus/^, and as belcmging to the form of tlte 
Element ^S; or, with the R bearing its ordinary sound, it may 
be regarded as belonging to the Element '^RS. — In the English 
Hear — and the word denoting the organ JEar, the sound of 5" 
has been lost, as it is in Aur-^em; though I imagine that they 

must 



must be referred to the race of words now before usj^ under the 
Element '^RS, or ^S. The Etymologists produce, as parallel to 
Hear J the Saxon HyraUy the Belgic Hooren, the German Horen^ 
the Danish Hore^ the Runic Ad Heira^ and the Gothic Hausg^n. 
They refer us likewise to Ear^ under which they produce the 
Saxon Eare^ the German Ohr^ the Danish Ore, the Belgic Oor^ 
the Islandic Eyre^ the ^olic Oar or Or^ (^olicum SXcl^j vel Q^ 
pro Ou^,) jthe French Oreille, the Italian Orecchia, and the Spst^nish 
Oreja. In some of these we perceive only the R; but in the 
Italian Orecchia^ and the Spanish Oreja, we have the Element 
in its full form ^RC, ^RJ. In the Gothic HAUs-^an, we see 
likewise the true Elementary form, as in Auo/Qi &:c. In^ejcsian, 
(j^ Hush means *' Care, attention, study/' ^nd ^^^xJuJC^ 
Hvsmiden^ *« i. To Whistle, Hiss^ or make any noise with the lips. 
*' s. To preserve, keep (any thing.)" In Mn Shaw's Galiq and 
Irish Dictionary we have " Ogh. The Ear/' and Eisdow, " To 
" Hear, listen, be silent, attentive,'' and Eisxaw, ^' To Hear*"— 
The English Ear, in the sense of Arista^ Spica^^ and ia that of 
Arare^ belongs to our Element ^D, '^RS, '^RG, &c* Ear in the 
sense of Arista has the following parallel terms in other Languages* 
as they are prbduced by the Etymologists : Ahs, (Goth.) Ear^ 
Aher^ (Sax.) Are, (Dan.) Aer, Ader, (Belg.) Ather, (a6ii^ i) and 
to these they should have added the Latin Arista, where we see 
the full form of the Element ^RS. The parallel terms to Ear, 
To plough, are Arian^ (Goth.) Erian, (Sax.) Arare, (Lat. Ital.) 
and the Welsh Aredig, as they are produced by the Etymologists. 
The Saxon Erian is sometimes written E^ioan^ where the true 
form appears; and thus it is in the Welsh AREOfg*, and the Latin 
ARATrvm, which we see denote the action or the Instrument of 
EARTH-in^ or turning up the Earth. The Culto in Aus-Culto, 
which is parallel to the Greek Kluo^ (kxuat,) certainly belongs to 
the idea of the Eu'-Closure, and even to the very word — to 
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€losur€j Claudo, &c. The CuUo and Kluo, (KAua»i) are derived 
from the Celtic terms, with the same meaning, Chuinam, ChAiSDam, 
(Gal. and Ir.) To Hear. Mr. Shaw interprets Cluinam by " To 
" Hear/' and Cluin by ** A Fraud, an Enclosure."' Claistinam 
means to Hear ; and to this belongs, as we shall all agree, our 
word Listen. This will shew us, why List means to Hear, 
^^ List! List! O List!'* and likewise an Enclosure — the Lists 
for Combat, and the List^ the Border of a Cloth. The same 
Element KL supplies the terms for Hearing in other Dialects of 
the Celtic— The Galic Eisnam, To Hear, belongs i»*obably to 
** Eisam. To Trace," — under the idea of Tracing out or In- 
vestigating what is said. The succeeding word to Eisnam in 
Mr. Shaw's Dictionary is " Eiseadh. Seeking, Hunting ^ after, 
** Researching." These ideas of Tracing are derived from the 
notion of Stirring up the Land. In the same opening of Mr. 
Shaw's Dictionary I find '' Eite. An addition to the Ploughshare, 
^* when worn," tfnd " Eitre. A trench, furrow." 

Hide, signifying To Cover — Conceal, and as a noun, the Skin 
of a Beast, must either be classed with this race of words, de- 
noting an Enclosure, or must be referred to the EArXH, ErDE, &c., 
as denoting the Surface, Top, the Superficial Covering, &c. The 
Etymologists produce, as parallel to Hide, the verb, the Saxon 
Hydan^ Celare, the Belgic Hoeden^ the German Hiiten, Custodire; 
and they derive these words, either from the Greek A and EiJor, 
or from Keutho, (K«ufl«.) Hide, the Skin, they justly refer to 
the Saxon Hyde, Hyd, the Belgic Houde, &c., the Danish Hud^ 
the Runic Hyd^ the German Haut, &c., which they derive from 
the verb Hide, or from Cutis. It is possible, that Hide and its 
parallels may be directly connected with the Element C, D, &c., 
and belong to Keutho, (Kiudo^,) Cutis, and a great race of words of 
a similar kind. That Hide is derived from some idea relating to 
the Earth, will be manifest from the sense of Hide, denoting 

a Portion 
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a Portion ot Land. It will not be necessary, T imagine, to prove, 
that it is not derived from the idea of that quantity of Land, 
which can be measured by a Bull's Hide. This notion has not 
only supplied an Etymological conjecture, but has been recorded 
even as an Historical fact. This mistake has arisen from a con- 
fusion in words of a similar or of the same sound, denoting at 
once Land, and the Skin of an Animal. A. story of the same 
sort, we know, occurs with respect to the Byrsa — the Citadel at 
Carthage, which has been acknowledged to be derived from an 
equivocal meaning in similar terms, denoting at once the Fortified 
Enclosure — a Citadel, Town, &c.,. and the Protecting Enclosure, 
the Skin. Hide is interpreted by Skinner to be " Terrae portio 
*' quae vel ad alimoniam unius familiae, vel ad annuum pensum 
" unius aratri designatur, vel ab A. S. Hydan, Tegere, vel Hyd, 
** Corium, priori sensu Lat, Barb. Mansum, et Maneriunt voci- 
*' tatur, Latinius Bedse Familia dicitur, et fort, idem quod Tectum 
** sonat, fort, quia Domus temper huic terra portioni anne^a est'* 
Hide oJ Land seems to have originally meant the small portion 
of Land Enclosed about the Dwelling; and thus we see, how 
Hide connects it with Hut — Heed — Huten, (Germ.), which 
relate to the Hedg'^ in — the Enclosed or Protected* Spot. Hide 
and Gain is a combination, recorded by Skinner, signifying Terra 
Arabilis. Hi del is an old term denoting an Asylum, which is 
properly derived from Hide ; and the succeeding word in Skinner*s 
Appendix of Law Terms is Hid-^/W, which he derives from 
Hyde^ Corium, and Gild^ Solutio ; " q. d. Pretium, . quo quis 
^* redimit corium seu pellem, (i. e.) corpus ^uum«'* 
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Insula, Isle, Island^ Iso/a» Isle^ 
Isla. (Lat. Eng. Ital. Fr. 
Span.) 

-rfi, or Aj.(Heb.) A Settlement, 

Habitation, Isle. 
Aia, quasi Aja. (Gr.) A Country, 

Region, &c. 
Ai, AoL (Gal) A Region, Tract, 

Country, &c. 



HiTH. (Eng.) A Port, a Station 

for vessels. The Land. 
EcKE. (Germ.) A Fore-Land, 

a Nook, Angle. 
Ercken. (Germ.) A Balcony. 
Hecke. (Old Eng.) The Shore. 
Akte. (Gr.) The Shore, the 

fruits of the Earth. 
JEge, Ig, Igothe, Iglamd, &c. 

(Sax.) Insula. 



1 SHALL now produce some terms, the precise idea of which is 
not fully manifest. Hith, signifying •* Portus, navium statio," 
as *• Queen^Hnu, Lamb-HiTHE, corrupte Lambeth,'' says Lye, 
may denote the Enclosure convenient for receiving Boats, &c., 
or it may simply express the Land, or Shore. Heck in old 
English means the Shore, or the projecting and extreme part of 
the Shore, where the idea may be that of the Hedge or confining 
Boundary of the Water. The Edge, in the sense of the Edge 
of the Water, is derived from a different idea. Heck however 
might possibly belong to Edge. In German, Ecke signifies 
•* A Corner, Angle, Nook. Ecke oder Spitze des landes, A Point, 
•^ Cape, Promontory, Fore-Land." Ecke, in its sense of a Nook, 
seems to bring us to the idea of an Enclosure ; but in that of 
a " Point, Fore-Land, Spitze, we seem to perceive the Edge. 
I have derived Akte, (Ajcriy, Littus,) from an idea somewhat 
different, and have considered it to be the EArTH, or Strong 
Mound, or Support, against the Water. That it is derived from 
the Spot, which my hypothesis supposes, is manifest from its 
sense of the Productions of the Earth. (Akt^, Farina, Fruges.) 

We 
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We shall however be inclined to conclude, that the German 
EcKE is taken from the idea of An Enclosure ^ when we see 
another Germafi word EftCK^n, which signifies " A Balcoon^ 
" Balcony, Jutty, Projecture, Jutting or Leaning* out," which 
surely belongs to such terms as Erko5, (e^ico^. Septum.) Heck 
occurs in the Poems attributed to Rowley. We find it in the 
Hymn, which was supposed to be sung in honour of St. Ware- 
burghus, who is described in the follovving manner: 

^' Strong ynn fkithfullnesse, he trodde 
** OveiT the waterrs lyke a Godde, 
''Till he gaynde the distaunt Hecke/' 

We again find this word in the same Poem : 

" Thenn the foulke a brydge dydd raalce 
*^ Overr the streme untoe the Hbcke/' 

Dean Milles interprets Hi cke by Height. (Edit. Rowley, p. 434.) 
I ought perhaps to produce in this place words under a very 
different form; — the Saxon w-Earth, w-Aroth, w-Arod, which 
signify Littus, where we have the form of the Element '^RD; 
and these assuredly belong to the idea of the Earth or Land. 
Hecke may denote the Shore, under the idea of the Land. We 
know, that Land is applied to the Shore, as To Come to Land — 
To Land, &c. In Saxon, Mqi, is Insula, the Isle^ or Island; 
which may mean the Land or Shore, that is, the Spot, which 
every whei^ supplies a Shore — or it may mean the Enclosure, 
that which is HEDod in or Surrounded by the Sea. 

If we considered only the Is in Isle 2ind Island, we should 
say, that it belonged to the Saxon /Ege; yet, when we compare 
Isle and Island with Insula, we shall think, I imagine, that they 
are to be referred to each other; and we shall agree, I conceive^ 
that the Ins in Insula belongs to the Celtic terms conveying the 
same idea> Insh, Ynys, &c.9 which ar^ attached to the Element 
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^N, '^NS, &c., and denote that, which takes In — iN-er/ojM, &€• 
There is still however great difficulty remaining, when we com- 
pare the Teutonic terms for an Island with the Celtic. It is 
true, that they all seem attached to each other; and yet the 
Teutonic terms appear to belong to the Element '^C, ^G, '^S, &c., 
and the Celtic to the Element "^N, '^NS. I find in Lhuyd, under 
Insula^ the following article : " Tnys, An Isle or Island. C. 
" Ennis Ar. Enezen, Ir. Innshe, Elan. Scot. Insh^ i/' From 
the Celtic Tnys the familiar Surname Innis is derived. The Welsh 
Lexicographers understand, that the Greek Nesoj, (Nijo-o^) belongs 
to these words. When the breathing before Tnys is lost, as 
NySf we have the Nes in NES-05i (N^trog.) Adjacent to the Welsh 
Ynys, I find Yng, Narrow, and Yn, the Preposition '* In, At," 
which give the true idea annexed to Yn^^ — that of an l^-closed 
Spot. We have the same idea in a word borrowed from this, as 
Insulated or Isolated Situation — the Situation Shut up — Inclosed 
or Separated from the rest. The Latin Insula not only signified 
An Island^ but likewise a House Inclosed within itself, if I may 
so express it, without any other Houses joining to it. R. Ains- 
worth explains Insula by '^ An Island or Isle; a Land Closed 
** In, or Environed with, the Sea, or fresh water, (a.) A House 
** in a city having no house joined unto it, but the street on 
•• every side ; such as great men's houses were in Rome." The 
Etymologists derive Insula from In Salo Posita; and Nesos^ 
(Nijero^) they derive from No, (Na^, Nato.) We see that Isle is 
the simpler form of Island, and under this form Isle we have 
a term relating to Buildings. N. Bailey explains " Isles (in 
** Architecture)*' by " The Sides or Wings of a Building ;*' and 
in another article he has •* Isles, (of Ailes, F. Ala, L. a Wing,) 
** Certain Strait passages between pews within a Church/* We 
see' in the latter interpretation the same idea, which belongs to 
Isle, The Island; and from that certainly it might have been 

derived. 
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derived. Yet the origin of Aites^ the Wings, seems direct and 
inevitable. Junius and Slcinner produce, as the parallel terms to 
Isle, Island, the Spanish Isla, the French /5/^,*the Italian hola^ 
the Saxon Igy Igothe, Tgland, Eg^ Eglandy the German Alend, 
now written Eyland, the Belgic Eyle, Eyland^ the Welsh Tnys^ 
the Runic £y, the Danish Oe^ and the Hebrew Ai ♦». Junius justly 
observes, that our terminations JBy, T, are derived from this 
source, which we find in Ramsey^ Sheepey^ Eely^ &c., Arietum 
ovium, anguillarum insula. Martinius has observed under Insula^ 
that the Swedish term for Island is ifo/m, from whence, as he 
saysj Stockholm is derived. <' Insula Trabium, quod trabes ex 
^' vicinis locis in eam Insulam invectae urbi condendae occasionem 
^' prsbuerunt.'' Here a difficulty arises. It is not easy to speak 
with precision on the origin of these words. If we conceive, that 
the Celtic terms attached to the Element ^N do not belong to 
the other words above producedt Isle, &c. ; and if we suppose, 
that Insula is quasi ]sula\ we should then be of opinion^ that 
IsUy Insula^ Isola^ are derived from the Element ^S, "^G, IG, EG, 
and SL, Soluniy both bearing a similar meaning. Another diffi* 
culty will then arise with respect to Island — Egland. The word 
Island we should suppose to be a compound of Isle and Land; 
yet Egland seems to be a compound of EG and Land; and yet 
they still appear to be the same composition. — Perhaps the Land 
may not be significant, and the N may be only an organical 
addition to the L. I shall shew in another Volume, that Land 
itself is derived from the Element SL, SoLum, &c., and that the 
N is only an organical addition to the L. Let us note the 
changes of the Element SL. The SL, when it has lost the S, 
becomes ^L, and when there is an organical addition of the n or 
m to Ly we have the Scotch Elan, and the Swedish Holm. 
Under Island^ in Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary, we have 
^< Oilein, Eilain^ Innis, //' England is supposed to be the Land 

of 
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of the AngleSy as the Etymologists imagine. It might however 
be the Eggland, or Igland^ or Island. Yet this is not perhaps 
the true derivation, as we do not see any thing of this in Anglia^ 
unless Anglia should be the Agglia or /y/ia— the Is^e. We 
might suppose, that Anglia and England meant the Country or 
Land of the Galli or CeltSj without passing through the medium 
of the Angles. — If this medium should be imagined, we shall 
have the same idea. The Angles or A-Gles are the Galli or 
Celts. 

The Island of CeylM may be the Ceyl Eilain, the Island of 
the Celts. The natives of this Island are called Cm-GL asses. 
This is curious. Even ander the very form Glasses we have in 
Shakspeare the name of a Celtic tribe : 

r 

" The merciless Macdonwald, 

' " from the wcatem Isles 
*« Of Kerncs; and Ga/Zo-Glasbes is supplied." {Macbeth, A.T. S. 2.) 

The portion Gallc is only a different form of the words denoting 
Celtic Tribes. The Cin is another name, by which the Celts 
are denominated. '^ Aneurim, Taliessin's eoncemporarys in the 
^•conclusion of his Gododin» distributes the C£LTiB of the British 
••Islands Into Cynt, a Gwyddil, a Phrydin;'* (Davies' Celtic 
Researches^ p. 129.) that is, the Cynt — or Cins, and the 
GwVDDiL, the GALAT-ffi^ the Celtm^ the Gaijls, &c. &c., and 
the BaiTAiNS. The GL, CL, may be considered as the name of 
the Nation; the Gall — Race. The 7 or D is an organical 
addition to the L; and as, it precedes or follows, we have the 
Gwyddily the Guideliy Gadeli, by which the Irish are commonly 
called, and the Galata or Celta. The race of the Cymri was 
supposed to have been brought by Hu Gadam^ into the Island 
of Britain, from the Land of Hav, called Defrobani, as 
Mr. Davies has observed in his Celtic Researches, pp. 154, i5^, 
&c. This information is derived from the Welsh Triads ; and 

a Commentator, 
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a Commentator, at least as old as the twelfth Century, according 
to the opinion of Mr. Davies, supposes, that Defrobani was 
the name of a^ place, where Constantinople now stands ; and 
Mr. Davies explains the term according to this opinion, by 
^* Dy-vrO'-bantiu, the Land of eminences^ or high points, Thrace m 
*< general, or else Dyvro^Banwy^ the Land or vale of the Peneus^ 
•« Thessaly, H«monia/' Defrobani is the Taprobane of the 
Ancients, or the Island of Ceylon. Thi« Island is likewise called 
Serendib. — In Sanscrit, Div is an Island, and Seren is quasi 
Selan, the Island of Ceylon. This change of the R and L is 
perpetual among the Eastern nations, and it is acknowledged in 
this case by Bochart. (Geograph. Sac. p. 693.) When the Chinese 
bargain with our countrymen for Rice, they amuse the purchasers 
by this confusion of sounds. The Island is called Salica, and 
the Inhabitants Sola by Ptolemy, &c. The Div, denoting an 
Island, belongs to DhFedon, {AamSov, Pavimentum, Solum, &c.) 
Tapis, (Fr.) &c. Bochart derives Taprobane from p^lOHD T^A- 
Parvan, vel Ta/A-Provan, id est, " oacTfjv r^^ Ila^ouav vel rfi^ U^o^uv.'* 
(p. 69s.) On the origin of this term I have not yet satisfied 
my mind. Taprobane is perhaps the Tap — or Div, or Island, of 
the Bani — the Pceni — FncEmcians, &c., — another form of the 
CiNs, Quins, &c. This change is likewise acknowkdged. The 
famous work of Bochart .on the FncEjiiicians is called CuAsaan. 
In the same page of Mr. Davies's work, in which we have the 
quotation produced above, respecting the name of the Cynts, 
we find that Taliessin calls his Countrymen, CYN-wys, or Echen 
GYNzvys. TheGYNwys brings us to the Gwen^/; and Mr, Davies 
observes in a preceding pAge, /* In this corner of Asia, we find 
** the Heneti, or Veneti, which pronounced by a Celt would be 
" Hen^^, Kyn^^, or GwENei, well known tribes, wherever the 
** Celtae are found.'* — The same change takes place in another 
name of the Celtic tribe; and thus we have the G^ii//, Gauls, 

Welsh, 
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fTelshp Belga, &c. This mingled sound of the G and U is 
perpetual^ and from hence^ we know, has arisen the Latin Q, to 
which a 17 is always subjoined. Hence we have GuERr^, fTar, 
Gualterus, Walter^ &c. &c. To the name of thia Celtic tribe 
belong the familiar appellations Qjniiiy Winne^ &c. Hence we 
have in the names of Countries, Chanaan, Chin(i, Gentoo, Hindoo, 
India^ &c. &c., Cm-Glasses, &c., and Phcenicia, Pcenij H/*B£RN/a, 
^/-BiON, &c., AUBANique patres, &c. &c. The Al is the g-j^L 
or Gal. I shall proceed no further on the present occasion; 
yet even this, I trust, is enough to rouse the Celtic Scholar from 
his sleep, which has been so long and so profound. 

The Hebrew ♦K AI or AJ^ above recorded, belongs to our 
Element '^J, ^G, &c. It denotes in general the spot of Ground, 
the Place or EArTH, ArZ, &c., where a person is situated. It 
means, says Mr. Parkhurst, ^' A Settlement, Habitation,'' &c. 
&c. ; who observes, that the versions and Lexicons usually render 
this word by an Isle or Island; though he adds, *^ It may be 
" justly doubted whether it ever had strictly this meaning.'* It 
is used likewise as an adverb of Place, with or without an Inter- 
rogation, Where, Whence, &c. &c. Mr. Parkhurst, in his account 
of this Hebrew term, observes, " Hence also the Greek A/a often 
" used in Homer, for a Country or Region.'* The Greek Jia, 
(Ai«, Terra,) is quasi AjA,.and belongs likewise to our Element 
denoting the EArTH, ArZ, &c. &c. The Lexicographers tell us, 
that Aia is " per aphseresin pro r«i«/' The Greek Ge, Gaia, 
(rij, Tata, Terra,) is quasi Age, Agaia, &c. &c., where the vowel 
breathing before our Element '^J^, ^G^ is lost, or when it 
becomes J^, G'^, &c. In the Galic and Irish Dialect of the 
Celtic, Aoi, which I consider to be quasi Aoj, denotes " An Island, 
" a Trade, a Hill, Possession ; " and again we have Ai, Aoi, 
" A Region, Tract, or Territory.". The same words signify 
" An Herd, also a Cow or Sheep ; " and they likewise mean 

" Inheritance 
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" Inheritance of Land, Possession." We find, that / means an 
Islandj and hence, / Cholum Cille^ says Mr. Shaw, Icolmkill, or 
the Island of St. Columbus. It is curious, that the / should 
remain in all these words, Celtic, Hebrew, and Greek, as a record 
of its kindred letter J, the Radical Consonant. 



Words, signifying To Hold, 
Have, Possess, &c., as a cer- 
tain Spot of EArTH, ArK, 
&c. &c. 



Echo. (Gr.) To Hold— Have- 
Possess. To Hold or Con- 
fine, as within a Fence — 
Enclosure — Bounds, &c. 

AiGAN — Agan, &c. (Goth. 
Sax.) To Hold — Have — 
Possess, &c. 

AiGiN, AiHN, Agen, Eigen, 
Egen, Own, &c. &c. (Goth. 
Sax. Germ. Dan. £ng. &c.) 
Proprius. 

Agen. (Sax.) Contra, Iterum, or 

Against — Again. (Eng.) 



^Eht — JEuTE.{Sax.) Possession 
Haereditas. 

JEHTEr-Man. (Sax.) Colonus. 

Ought. (Eng.) Debeo, What a 
person Has in charge to do. , 

Ought or Aught. (Eng.) Any 
thing. What a person Has or 
Possesses. 

Aucht. (Scotch,) Res, facul- 
tates, possessio. 

Head — Hood, Had, Heit, 
Hed, &c. (Eng. Sax. Germ. 
Dan.&c.) The State, Quality, 
or Property of any thing. 
What a person Has or Pos- 
sesses, as peculiar to himself. 

Ead. (Sax,) Possession, Felicity, 
Prosperity. 

EdhV, EDwm, ET>ward, &cc. &c. 



I have before produced the Greek Echo, (E^o^, Habeo, Possideo, 
Teneo; — Cohibeo, Reprimo; — Cingo, Circumdoj — Habito, In- 
colo;) which, as we have seen, conveys at once the idea of 
Having — Holding or Possessing any thing, as a certain Spot of 
Ground; and that of Holding or Enclosing, as within a Fence. 

C In 
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In the sense of HabitOj Incolo^ we are at once brought to the 
EArTH, ArK, &c., or Eath, Ak, &c. We have seen, that Eard- 
ian. To Earth, signifies " Habitare, Incolere/' In EcAo, (E;t«,) 
denoting Cingo, we see the ErK-o^, (Zpcog, Septum,) when the 
sound of r is lost. In Gothic, Piioan signifies Habere; and in 
Saxon, Acan, JEaan, and J^Gniatiy mean Possidere ; which belong 
to Echo, {e^x^*) The preceding word to JEoman, Possidere, is 
JEgs, Proprius ; to which, as the Etymologists duly understand, 
belongs the English Own. They have referred us under Own 
to the Gothic Aigin^ Aihn^ the Saxon Jgen^ the German Eigen^ 
the Danish Rgen, the Belgic Eygen, the Runic Eiga, the Islan^lic 
Eyga, the Greek Echo, i^x^^) ^^^ the Saxon and Gothic verbs, 
above produced. Meric Casaubon supposes, that Own is derived 
from Oneomaij (jivBOfjLouy Emo.) These words however might 
create some difficulty. The English Own certainly belongs to 
the form ^G, to Mgn^ where the n may be an organical addition 
to the G; or it might have been taken from the form of the 
Infinitive Agan^ ^g^9 from which another Infinitive might have 
been afterwards formed, Mgnian. We should agree, I think, in 
deciding, that the Ag, iEo, in Acjn, and Monian, belong to 
Echo, (E;g«i) and when we see JEon^ Proprius^ adjacent to 
Mgnian^ we cannot but refer that Adjective and its parallels to 
this verb of Possession. Yet 1 must observe, that if Mgn had 
not thus connected itself with Mgnian^ I should have considered 
it as belonging to the Element '^G, denoting Beings This or That 
Being — Person — Self, Is, Hic, (Lat.) It, &c. &c.; so that Mgn 
would have been an adjective derived from this idea, just as Suns 
is derived from Sui, or Eos and Spheteros^ (Eo^, t^tn^g, Suus,) 
from E and Sphe, (E, S(pf, Se.) This certainly might have been 
the origin of the Adjective Mgn ; and even the verb of Possession 
might have been derived from it, as Spheterizo (X^srifi^^y Meum 
facio,) is taken from Spheteros, (js^tn^g.) I must observe, moreover, 

that 
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that in the same column of my Saxon Dictionary, where Mgn^ 
Proprius, and Mgnian, Possidere^ are found, we have Mgiher^ 
Uterque, where the jSE.g undoubtedly denotes Being, and is to be 
referred to the race of words, which I have recorded. 

The article succeeding Jigen, Proprius, is Agen, Contra, 
Adversus; — Iterum, Denuo. In the Agen, * Contra, Adversus,' 
we are brought to our English word Against; and in that of 
" Iterum, denuo," to our word Again. All these terras belong 
to each other. Agen, signifying ** Contra, Adversus," is Agen^ 
Proprius ; from the idea, that what is Peculiar or Appropriate to 
a person, or what is the Property of a person, implies an £x- 
dusive right in Opposition to any one else; and hence it means 
In Opposition to, or Against. The idea of actions or circum«>» 
stances being put Against each other, brings us to the notion of 
something Reciprocal — Mutual -^ or Recurring; and hence we 
have Agen, Again^ «' Iterum, denuo." — When we say, in a case 
of contention, '* If you do so and so, I will do the same Again 
" to you," we have at once Expressed by this word, the sense of 
Against, with the reciprocal action Again. In the Language 
6f the people, Again is used for Against; and in a phrase like 
the preceding, « If you hit me, V\\ hit you Again," we hardly 
know, which sense of the Saxon Agen, " Contra— Iterum,'' 
would suit best with the idea. The Latin Contra signifies at 
once Against and Again. Robert Ain&worth explains Contra 
in one sense by " Mutually, reciprocally," ** Quae me amat, quam 
" Cmtra amo," She who loves me, I love her Again. The 
Etymologists placa Again and Against in two separate articles; 
the former of which they derive from Agen^ (Sax.) Angehen, 
(Germ.) Aggredi, Eac, (Sax.) Iterum, &c. ; and the latter from 
Agen, Ongean, (Sax.) Gegen, Entgegen, (Germ.) Contra, &c., and 
even from the Greek K«ra. " Dr. Mer. Cas. mirabiliter defl. a Gr. 
*^ lUra," says Skinner. The German Gegen is Egen^ Agen, &c. 

lu 
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In the same column of my Saxon Dictionary, where JEonian 
occurs, we have Mht^ Mhte^ which Lye interprets by " Possessio, 
•* Hareditas." We see in the interpretation H^REDito^, the 
same idea under the form ^RD, which directly brings us to the 
Earth, Erde, &c. &c. In the quotation produced under Mur^ 
we find the word in combination with the term, to which it 
belongs : *' Theah he ealne middan*EARD on ^Eht begite. Licet 
** universam Terrarum orbem lucretur." The succeeding words 
are ** ^Eht, iEnTE. i^istimatio; — ^hta. Octo; — j^Khte, ab Agan. 
" JEhtE' Land. Terra Possessionis. MnTE-Man. Colonus, Agri- 
" cola, Laborator ; " and we have adjacent to these terms 
«* -^.HTiGE. Divites,'* and ^ker. Ager^ &c. Let us note the Mst 
in Mstimatio^ or Mst-Timatio, which might belong to -^ht; but 
the jE may be only an organical addition to the ST in ST-M, 
or T-M, which is a Radical. In Italian, the word is Stimare. — 
I shall not attempt to produce the various forms in Saxon and 
Gothic, under which these terms appear, as Ahjan, (Goth.) Ex* 
istimare, £A^ (Sax.) ^stimatio, &c. &c. The German Acht, 
Heed, care, observance, &c., Acht^h, " To care. Esteem, respect, 
•* regard, observe, mind a thing, make account of it, value it/* 
might be referred to these words Eht, &c., denoting Property— 
Value^ or to Heed. Acht means likewise in German, ** The 
" outlawry, proscription, outlawring, banishment;'* where Acht 
belongs to that race of words, attached to our Element, which 
signify To Stir up or Cultivate the Land — Exercere Terram; and 
hence, To Stir up. Rout up. Disturb, Plague, or Exercere in 
general. 

It is curious to observe, how the terms, which I have now 
under discussion, are intermingled with this race of words; or 
rather, it is curious to mark these senses, which appear so different, 
belonging to the same words, or to words directly connected 
with each other. The term preceding Eht, ^stimatio, is the 

verb 
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verb Eur an, Persequi; which is attached to the idea, conveyed 
by a word in the preceding column, Ec^an, Occare. These 
words directly belong to each other, as the two senses of Acht, 
Value and Banishment, do; and they are all to be considered 
only as diiFerent forms of each other. We have only to imagine, 
that these words are applied in the two senses of Cultivating or 
Stirring up Land, and afterwards of Stirring up or Disturbing in 
general ; and likewise of Possession — Value, &c. We know, 
that Colo has the double sense of Tilling or Cultivating the 
Land, and of Inhabiting it. — Whatever be the precise process, by 
which these words receive such meanings; the fact, about which* 
only I am interested, is certain, that these terms belong to the 
Ground. We have seen, that JEmE-Man is the ** Colonus, 
** Agricola, Laborator." In all cases Eht would signify Ea/th, 
and Ehte Man, the EArTH Man, either as the Possessor or Culti-- 
vator. — If MuTE^Man had been explained • Vir Terram Exercens/ 
we should not have wondered to see a term belonging to it, as 
Ehtah, explained by Exercere, Exagitare, Persequi. Let us 
mark the Erc in £^-ERC^r^; which I shall shew to belong to 
the form of our Element ^RC, &c., signifying to Earth up, or 
to Stir up the Earth, Ark, &c. 

There are some words in Saxon denoting Happiness'— 
Prosperity, which are derived from these terms, signifying Posses-^ 
sion — Property^ &c. Thus Ead, Aud, Island, signifies, according 
to Lye, ** Possessio; — Fcelicitas, Beatitudo; — Res Prosperae;'* 
and Eadeg, Eadig, mean respectively *' Beatus," and ^'Beatus; 
" — Dives.'* Again, Ed is explained by ** Fcelicitas; — Salus, 
" Servator, Asylum ; '* and this might remind us of the Greek 

Uoies, (Tyiwi Sanus, valens, &c Bonus, &c.) and Eus, (Euc, 

Bonus, Strenuus;) though I have classed these terms under* 
a different race of words. Periiaps the Greek Edus, (uivg, Suavis, 
Jucundus; — ^Lstas^ Lepidus,) may belong to Edj yet here great 

difficulties 
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diflSculfties occur. — The Etymologists have understood, that from 
sudi terms as £ad» Foelicitas, a series of proper names has been 
formed. Skinner derives from Ead, the names Ediths Edmund^ 
Edric, Edward, Edwy, Edhald, Eadbert, Eadgar, Eadulph, Edwin, 
&c. &c. Edward is explained by Skinner, Felicitatis custos, vel 
Felix custos. Edward means the Ward of the Ed, the Property cnr 
Land. We have seen, that Hayward is the fFard of the Hedge^ 
or Enclosed Property. In the succeeding column of my Saxon 
Dictionary to that, in which Ead, &c. is found, vre have Eadmed, 
Humilitas, Eadmod, Humilis, where Ead seems directly to denote 
^e Ground ; as Humilis, we know, belongs to Humus. Med or 
Mod belongs to the Saxon ^^ Mod, Mood. Mens, animus.'' 

In Mr. Shaw's Galic Dictionary I find ** Adh, Aoh. Felicity, 
^' good luck,'' ^ Ed. Gain, Profit, advantage ;" and in three other 
articles, we have a word under the same form, £o, denoting, ^' To 
" make, receive, to handle;" — ^' Defence, Protection;" — ** Cattle." 
In the same column we have " Enirn. To Catch, apprehend.'' 
To this race of words, Ead, Ed, &c., the Latin Uror, IJsus, and- 
its parallel terms in modern Languages, Use, User, (Fr.) &c« may 
belong. The original idea of Uxor seems to be that of Possessing 
or Having any thing. R. Ainsworth explains it under this idea 
of Having; — " To Have the Use or Benefit of. — To Have, or 
** enjoy. — To Have, even what we would not." In Usurpo, To 
Usurp, ** To take another's Property," we see fully the idea of 
Property and Possession. The preceding term in Lye's Saxon 
Dictionary to Aonian, Possidere, is Agnette, Usura; where we 
perceive how one sense of Utok, namely, that of Usura, is 
connected with the idea of Possession. In Mr. Shaw's Galic 
Dictionary, Idh is ^* Use ; " and a word under the same form is 
explained in another article by ^< A wreath or chain ; a ridge ;" 
which may mean the Hedge or Fence, Surrounding or Holding 
in any thing. In the preceding column we have Iath. Land, 

and 
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and lATH^m. *' To Surround, move round/' The Saxon Estf. 

Munificentia,— Amor, gratia, &c., Estas, Deliciae, Epulae, seem to 

belong to Ead, Possessio; — Foelicitas, beatitudoj — ii«^n)5^^r*. 

Adjacent words to this are Est, " Superlativorum terminatio 

" Anglo Saxonica," and Est, the East, which I explain in other 

portions of my work. 

Hood or Head, as in Knight-HooD^ Maiden^HEAD, &c., 

denotes Property — Quality — State or Condition of any thing or-> 
Person j and belongs to this race of words, denoting Property of 
another kind. Knight-Hoon, &c. is that state, which a Knight 
Possesses, as Peculiar or Proper to himself.. Thus the original 
sense of Hood and Head, and the secondary sense, have the 
same relation to each other, as Estate bears to State, and as 
Property, in the sense of a Possession, has to Property in the 
sense of Quality. The Etymologists refer us under Hood to 
the Saxon Had, Hade, conditio, the German Heit, the Danish 
Hed, and the Belgic Heyd, the Islandic Hauttur^ Modus, &c. 
Had among other things is applied to an Ecclesiastical condition, 
<< Ordo Ecclesiasticus;" and hence Hadian means '^ Ordinare, 
" consecrare.*' In the same column we have Hador, Serenus ^ 
which seems to belong to the German Heiter, explained on 
another occasion, as attached to Mther, and Hadrian ^ Angustare, 
which belongs to Edor, Sepes, explained likewise in another 
place. Whence liKD^Swapa or Swapa, ** Pronuba, paranympha," 
in the same column, is derived, I do not precisely understand. 
The Islandic Hauttur, Modus, will explain to us the Saxon 
HytH'^ " Modus, Commodumi quaestus," where we have the Sort 
— Condition — Mode, and the Value or Property; We shall now 
understand, how Hood, the Covering for the Head, CucuUus, 
bearing the same form as Hood, the State or Condition, agree 
with each othen Hood, the Covering, is that, which Jib W5 or 
contains; and Hood, the Property or Quality, is that which 

a person 
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a person Holds ^^Has^ or Possesses. Hood, CucuUus, with its 
parallel terms. Hod, (Sax.) Hoed, &c. (Belg.) Hut, (Germ.) 
Pileus, &c., has been referred to the German Huten, Custodire, 
&c. These words bring us to Hat, Hut, &c., to Heed, the 
term of Guard and Protection, and to Hedge, the Hold, which 
Contains or Confines things within a Fence. — Let us mark the 
explanatory term Has, and remember Had, which do not belong 
to the Element ^S, ^D, denoting Possession; but are termi- 
nations of the verb, quasi Haves, Haved. We have seen, that 
/Ehta, Octo, is adjacent to Mht, Mstimatio; and they might 
possibly belong to each other, from the numeral expressing 
a Valuable or Considerable Quantity — Much — Many. Our ideas 
concerning what is great or little are proportioned to the range 
of our knowledge. Eight appears in a great variety of Lan- 
guages, as Ahta, (Goth.) Eahta, (Sax.) Atta, (Run. and Dan.) 
Acht, (German and Belg.) Okto, Oktoo, (Lat. Gr. OxrAf,) Otto, 
(Ital.) Ocho, (Span.) Huict or Huit, (Fr.) which the Etymologists 
have produced. In the Dialect of the Gipsies Okto is Eight, 
and in Persian it is OimjJ^ Husht. In the Dialects of the Celtic 
we have the Welsh Uyth, the Cornish Eath, the Armoric Eith, 
and the Irish 0%*, for the same numeral, as they are represented 
by Lhuyd. 

The word, which immediately precedes Mgan, Possidere, is 
Mq, Ovum, which may perhaps mean, that which Contains^ Holds 
or Has, by way of eminence, according to the old Proverb, in 
which in order to express abundance of any thing, we say, 
*< A person is as full of such a thing) as an 1£sQQ is full of meat." 
The parallel terms to Egg produced by the Etymologists are 
the Saxon Mg, the Danish and Islandic Egg, the German and 
Belgic £y, the Welsh Wy, the French Oeuf, the Italian Ovo, and 
the Spanish Huevo. These latter words, the French Oeuf^ &c., 
directly connect themselves with the Latin Ovum. Under Ovum 

in 
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in Lhuyd we find the Welsh Uy, the Cornish Of, the Armoric 
Ui, and the Irish Ugh, Ork. It is difficult to decide on the 
precise idea annexed to Egg and its parallels. I have already 
given one derivation^ and others might be added with some 
appearance of probability. I have supposed, that Orchis, (p^x^Cf 
Testiculus, Oliva,) belongs to Erko^, (ifxo;, Septum,) denoting 
the SuT^Rounding Fence, or the Round-about Fence, from the 
idea of the JRoww^-^ Swelling figure of these objects. The term 
Egg may have the same relation to Hedge— *^Gan, Possidere. 
In Irish, as we see, we have the form Org, which should be 
considered .perhaps as directly belonging to the idea, which 
I supposed to be attached to Orch/5, (O^x^^.) 

Some refer Hatch and Egg to each other; and Skinner 
supposes Egg to be the primitive. On the origin of Hatch, 
likewise, some difficulties occur. Hatch, with its parallel 
German word HEc&^ii, is referred by some to Hack, Concidere, 
^ quoniam so. aves, cum excludunt ova, rostris suis Comcinduht^ 
**et perrumpunt putamina." — Hatch might belong to a word 
undex" the same form. Hatch, a Bolt, Hatches of a Ship, &c., 
under the idea of Confining'^ Shutting up or over — Covering up 
or over, in the process of Incubation. Whether Hatch, the Bolt, 
and Hatches of a Ship, belong to Hedge — ^To Fence in — Confine, 
ice, or to another idea, must be explained in a different place. 
I shall shew, that Hatch, the Bolt, Hoqk, Hug, &c., in their 
senseof Confining — Holdings &c., may be derived from the idea 
of Catching-^ Snatching or Twitching up; and may thus belong 
to terms, which relate to the Vellication of a Surface, as Hack, 
&c. We at once see, that Capio, To Hold, Confine, belongs to 
Carpq, To Carp, or Vellicate a Surface.— The term Hatch, in 
its metaphorical notion, to Hatch up mischief, is derived from 
the continued process of Incubation; which would lead us to 
think, that it belongs to Hatch, under the sense of Canjining — 

R Shutting 
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Shutting Mf or wert &c., whatever may be the source, from 
which this sense is derived. 

"EtQO and Ovum seem to beloi^ to two different Radicals. 

Oyum, with its parallels^ Oeuf, (Fr.)^ Ovov (ItaL) ibtevo» (Span.) 

is attached probably to the Element '^B, ^V, and should be referred 

to H4b«9t H«(v« &c. The Greek Oaon, (am*) may perhaps belong 

to Ovum; but on this I oannot decide. £00 wad Ovum might 

bowQv^ have, originally belonged to the same Element; as we 

find in a variety of instances, that when the sound of the Radical 

G is lost* the labial vowel sound of U (if I may so express it,) 

i^ substituted^ which sometimes posaes into the sound of the 

Labial Consonant. We are all aware of the union of die O and 

V, V, when the sound of U or V succeeds G ; to express wfaidi, 

we k<iow, the Latins adopted the Q with the U after it. The 

other case difi^rs only from this, by tlie sound of U and V pra« 

ceding that of G. Thus Saw, the Proverb and ihB Action of 

Scrapini^ belongs to Sofghe, PIctio, Sk^a, Senra> &c. ** Mutato 

*• Cr in /K," says Junius^ ^^ cujus mutationis plurima tUbi ad- 

*< duximus exempk," Mav to M^g«^ (Say.) &e. &o. ; and Too^ 

-^R/tugi,, &Cm. are pronounoeA Ti^, Rh^- Such is the difficult 

with respect to the terms denoting Ea«, under the forms ^G 

and ^V. 

^ome ipight doubt respecting the word Otvt, whether k 
should be referred to Have^ or to Mean, Possidere, ^e. Junivs, 
under Owfi quotes only the Isl^ndic Eg m, Debed^; aad Skmner 
ivie^s it to the Qermen Ui&#ff, Exercere. In old Englisl^ Qwk 
signifies pimply to Posses*— i*M»<—(?w«. It is firequentljr «sed 
•lyr. Sb^k^pe^re* ^ «very c«e know9, in thiai QeBsei*^ 

** Ant, B. What art thoa, that keep'st me ont flrom Ae honse I Owef " 

<Come^ •/ Emm, A. HI. 8. h> 

vhifih Mi:% Steevws inteipwt* by " I Own/* U oecwrs ia a^ teij 

obscure 
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obscure passage of Measure for Measuris^ where it is un- 
questionably applied, whatever may be the meaning of the 
sentiment conveyed, to Possession of Land: 

** tmb. Else let my brother die, 

'^ If not fr feodaiy, bat onlj he . 

'^ OwB^ and succeed by weakness." (Act IL S. 4.) 

Dr. Johnson observes^ that '^ To Owe is, in this place. To Own^ 
'* to hold, or have possession/' I shall not entangle myself 
with the difficulties of the passage, which do not relate to the 
sense of the word before us. The verb Ought, « He Ought to 
* do so,' belongs, I think, to Cxve^ as some imagine.; and here 
we have the record of the Element ^Q, &c., .and in Scotch we 
have the same record, where Awe^ Aucht, AwcHt, Avghti 
signify To Owe. Thus, then, the verb Ouoht^ in »uch phrases 
as ^' He Ought to do so and so,'' means, ^^ He Has to do 
^ so and so/' The sense of Ought is actiially expressed in 
Spanish by the verb corresponding with To Have^ H4Aeo, and 
Teneoj which on other occasions is expressed by that corresponding 
with Debeo. Del Pueyo in his Spanish Grammar calls that tense 
the Second Future, which is formed *< with the Auxiliary H<r, 
'' TengOf or Debo, and the Infinitive mood with de before it; 
^* as Hf , or Tengo de dar^ I am to give, Debo de dar, or Debo 
'* dart I am obliged^ I must give ; " and so in other tenses. 

OuGHTi the adjective, the Etymologists have referred to the 
Sax^m Omihtt Awiht^ Aht^ Owukt^ Uht; which they derive from 
the Saxon H^iht, and which Lye explains by '^ Creatiira, animal^ 
•• res/' The Saxon Wiht corresponds with the English Wights 
which should be considered perhaps as belonging to the Element 
BT, WTr Ought, Aliquid, belongs to Ought, the verl^ under 
the idea of what a person Has or Possesses ; and hence the word 
would signify. Any thing Possessed -^ Any thing belonging to 
a person* The phrases such as, * If he has Ought left/, would 

then 
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then mean, If he has any Property or Possession left. Having is 
used in the same sense for Property, as ** Of noble Having/' in 
Macbeth— ''My Having is' not much," in the Twelfth Night, 
as every one knows; and Lye accordingly explains the Saxon 
Hafen by •* Habens. Item, Ilia, quas habentur ab aliquo. Res, 
" Bona/' Lye in his Edition of Junius has the term Aught, 
as used by G. I^ouglas, which he explains by " Res, facultates, 
" possessio/' He refers this word to the Saxon Mte, Mhte, 
from Agan, Habere, and the English Aught. Auoht or OucJht, 
Aliquid, might have belonged with greater probability to our 
Element '^G, ""T, &c., denoting This or That Being— Thing— 
It, &c. &c. ; yet the form of the corresponding word Aht, 
which signifies Aliquid, and which is likewise the third person of 
the Preterite of hoan. To Have, fixes us, I think, to the expla«- 
natlon above given. The English Nought is supposed to be 
derived from the negative, and this word Ought; which is a most 
direct, and apparently true derivation. Yet if Nought belongs 
to the parallel words, produced by the Etymologists; to the 
German Nicht, corresponding with Not, &c. &c., this, I imagine, 
is not the fact The terms Not — Nicht belong to the Negative 
and the Element ^S, ^T, denoting This or That Being— Thing, 

From the form of Ey, when the Radical consonant is. lost, 
the Etymologists have derived Airie, a nest^ as Airie of Hawks ; 
and the meaning of the term they have conceived to be quasi 
Ovorum repositorium. This m&y possibly be; but the Reaider 
will be astonished, I imagine, to learn, that some conceive the 
French Aire or Air; in the sense of Mien, *• De bon Air," to be 
derived from the same source, '' Ab Aire, Nidus accipitrum, et, 
" secuudario. Indoles^ Ingenium ; q. d. peculiaris quaedam faciei 
*< indoles,'' says Skinner, to whieh Junius agrees. Nothing, can 
be more preposterous than this idea. Aire is in French at once 
An Area, 9LTid the Nest of a Bird of prey; and the Airie may 

possibly 
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possibly mean only the Area^ or receptacle for the young ones of 
Birds. It might mean the Nest placed aloft in the Air. The 
term Aiery occurs in Shakspeare in conjunction with another 
word, which is supposed to be derived from the same root* 
" But there is, sir, an Aiery of Children, little Eyases, that cry 
*^ out on the top of question, and are most tyrannically clapped 
•* for 't." On which Mr. Theobald remarks, that «« Little Eyases '• 
are " youYig nestlings, creatures just out of the Egg J' Mr. 
Malone observes, from Skinner, that the word comes from '^ Ey^ 
•• Teut ovum, q. d. qui recens ex ovo emersit ; " and he adds, 
moreover, " An Aiery, or Eyerie, as it ought rather to be written, 
*^ is derived from the same root, and signifies both ^' a young 
^' brood of Hawks, and the nest itself, in which they are produced^ 
*'. An Eyas Hawk is sometimes written a Nyas Hawk, perhaps 
'* from a corruption that has happened in many words in our 
** Language, from the letter n passing from the end of one 
•* word to the beginning of another. However some Etymologists 
<' think Nyas a legitimate word/' Skinner produces as parallel 
to Nyas, the French Niais, and the Italian Nidiace, Accipiter 
Nidarius, Ut^Xor^o^og, a Fr. G. Nid, Lat. Nidus ; and from hence, 
as he says, might be derived the French Niais, Stultus, '^ q, di 
<* Infans, qui nunquam extra domum paternam profectus est, 
" mores hominum non intelligit." He adds however, " Haec 
'* licet valde probabilia sint, tamen eo propendet animus ut 
*< credam nostrum Nyas, et Fr.G. Niais, non Latinas sed Ger^ 
'' manicas esse originis, sc. a nostro an Eyas, vel Eyess Hawk^ 
'* Accipiter apotrophus, hoc a Teut. Ey, Ovum, q. d. Accipiter 
" qui recens ex ovo emersit." This is all the evidence, which 
can be prioduced on the origin of these words, concerning which 
the Reader must form his own judgment 

It must be observed, however, that the form Nyas for aa 
Hawk appears to have been a very ancient form ; and from thj^ 

I imagine 
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1 imagine to be derived the fable, that Hibus was changed into 
a Hawk. The fable seems to be taken horn a confusion in terms 
between the name NisKJt and the Nyas» the Sbwk. Nisus is 
the Latin fbr the Hawk, as alluding fo the Story. (Virg. Georg. I. 
V* 404.) The Etymologists derive Nisus from the Hebrew Vi NZ, 
which Mr. Parkhurst explains by " A Hawk," derived from mfJ 
NZA, " To shoot, break, or burst forth or out ** — «« from his rapid 
^ fight f'* says this Lexicographer, " or shooting away in flying." 
Others derive it from ^t^i NSR, which Mr. Parkhurst explains 
by " To lacerate, cut or tear in pieces. Thus the cognate V. noj '^ 
NSR ^' is used in Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic ; in which last 
^ language it is particularly applied to a Bird*s tearing in pieces 
•* its prey with its beak." The word njw NSR means in Hebrew 
a Saw-*-an Eagle, ftom the same property; and to this Radical 
we must refer the Nisus, the Hawk. The name of the Hawk, 
under the Element ^HS, &c., and the Hebrew noi NSR, To tear 
to jMeces, belongs to such words as Unguis, Onux, (On;^,) &c. 
When the breathing before the N is lost, we have the form Nux. 
In the Russian Dialect of the Sclavonic, we have this form 
Nochte, the Nails ; and let us note the explanatory term N<uU, 
in Cerman Nagel, &c., where the Nag has the same meaning as 
Nyas has, the Tearer. Thus, then, ^05 should be considered as 
the original form, and Eyas as the Derivative. 

Scylla, his daughter, is supposed to be changed into a Lark. 
This too has arisen from a confusion in names. In P(»rsian, 
^j^ fChawl is a Lark, and in Armoric it is ZaiLuet. The 
jSaudd is the Element ^L, when the first consonant S in S-L is 
lost, and the D is an organical addition to the L. The English 
term Lark is the Laud in Alauda. The Element KL, SL sig- 
nifies in these words the fflfoJ— the Top, and belongs to the 
Latin GALea— -the English Scull, &c. The Bird is so named •^ab 
^ apice, quem in Capite gerit;'' and hence it is called Galerita. 

In 
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In Greek it is caUed Korudos^ (Ko^i$f, Oalerita, Alauda cristata^) 
fropi the Kofus, {K$fou Galea}) and in another term for iti Kifntdr 
Allis, Korud--ALLos, &c. (Kd^ujkxxif^ Ko^uxxtu) The AtLis and 
Allos belong to the Alavda. In the fable, to whieh I.havt 
above alluded, Scylla cuts off a Lock or Tuft of Hair from h6f 
lather's Head; and here again the idea of a Tuft of Hair oA the 
Head was introduced into the fable^ from a confusion of t^rms 
in the name of the woman ScYLLA-^and Scylla, the Head-^or 
Scull. Through the whole compass of Language, SL, OL^ 
denotes what relates to the Head, or ScuLL.-^in the Irish Dklect 
of the Celtic, Coll is the Nead; and in Persian, KtfttEH aXjT 
h the Head. In shcHt, SL, OL, &c. denotes the Earth ^-^the 
SoLsm^^the Soil; and hence it is used for the Surface^«^tbe 
Top— the Head, &c. &c. • 

That many of the Fables of Mythology have amen fpoAi 
a confusion in names, we shall readily acknowledge ; and those, 
who .have undertaken to unravel the mazes of that great La- 
byrinth, have not been unmindful of so obvious a fact, nor have 
they failed to produce various instances, in which this cause 
might be supposed to have operated. They have however seen 
nothing of the wide extent, through which this fact may be 
traced, nor have they formed any conception of those diversified 
appearances, under which it may possibly be concealed.— The 
doctrine of Elementary Language, which is unfolded in this 
Work, will alone enable us to discover its existence, and to pursue 
its operations, through all the intricacies in which it is involved. 
When the mind has once delivered itself from the guidance of 
reason, and is no longer solicitous to form those combinations^ 
which are suggested by the evidence or the deductions of truth, 
it is marvellous to observe, with what rapidity it proceeds from 
folly to folly, and how fertile it is in inventions to confound 
and pervert its own faculties; though it is oftentimes totally 

unconscious ' 
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unconscious of the process^ by which these effects have been 
produced. The Jingle of similar sounds has been always re- 
garded as possessing strange powers of fascination even on the 
best regulated minds ; and we may appeal to the properties of 
alliteration and rhyme» as a most striking though familiar example 
of this unquestionable fact. Let us extend our views to other 
modes of action, under the influence of the same principle, and 
consider the operation of similar sounds conveying dissimilar 
ideas I when it is exerted on a mind, already occupied in the 
combination of images, the most wild and marvellous and re* 
mote. We may well imagine, what strange and discordant forms 
would be generated by such a process ; and we shall not wonder 
to discover, that from this source have been derived the most 
absurd or monstrous of those fictions, which are to be found in 
the inventions of Mythology. 
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CHAP. IL 

SECT. I. 

^R. — C, D, G, &c. 

Words denoting the Base or Foundation, 6?c., as of the Earth^ 
Erde, Ark, Arg, &c. &c. on which things are Established— 
Set: — Placed, &c. — From the idea of the Foundation, as the 
Main — Chief and Principal Support^ or First Source of any 
thing; Terms signifying what is First or Fundamental,— 
Chief or Principal in Power^ Command^ Authority^ . &c.^ as 

Arche, {k^x^^ Fundamentum, Principatus, Imperium.) Words 

signifying to Place or Set out in Oaoer, as on— in or from 
their Proper Base or Place — or their First — Original Situation^ 
as Ordo, (Lat.) &c. From the sense of the Base or Foundation, 
M suggesting the idea of the First part or Extreme pari; 
Terms denoting the Extremity or the Top of any thing, as the 
Top or Point of a Weapon, 6?^., as Ord, (Sax.) Initium, Acies^ 
Cuspis, Apex. 
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Arche. (Gr.) The Base, Foun- 
dation : — Principal Power. 
Origo, ORiGinis. (Lat.) The 
Origin. (Eng.) The Base, or 

first Beginning of any thing. 
Ordo. (Lat.) A Beginning, 
Order. (Eng.) &c. 
Ordior. (Lat) To Begin, Set 

in Order. 
Ordino. (Lat.) To Set in Order, 

as from a Beginning, To 
Ordain. (Eng.) &c. 
UrDD, Eurdd, Ord. (Celtic,) 

Order. 
Arden. (GrO Funditus : — From 

the Base or Foundation; 

Wholly. 
Ord. (Old Eng.) Initium, Acies, 

Mucro. 
Ardis. (Gr.) The point of a 

Weapon. 
Ord. (Sax.) Initium, Origo, 

Acies, Acumen, Cuspis, Apex. 
OKD-Fruma. (Sax.) Principium, 

Initium, Origo ; — Princeps, 

Praecipuus. 
Arch, Archi, Arce, Erz, &c. 

(Eng. & Fr. Ital. Sax. Germ.) 

The Chief- 



Arc H" Bishop, &c. &c. 

Erst, iEREST,&c. (Eng. Germ. 

Sax. &c.) The First. 
Ears — Arsch, Aers, Artz, 

Orros, quasi Orsos, &c. 

(Sax. German, Belg. Dan. 

Greek, &c.) Fundamentum, 

Podex. 
Archos. (Gr.) Podex, Princeps. 

Ordior. (Lat.) To Weave, i.e. 

To arrange a work in Ordf, 

as from a Beginning. 
Ourdir — Ordire. (Fr. Ital.) 

To Weave. 
OuRT. (Old Eng.) Close Woven. 
ARS. (Syriac and Samaritan,) 

Princeps, Caput, Basis, Fun-^ 

damentum. 
Uruk. (Arab.) Roots, Origins. 
Ard. (Arab.) The Base of a 

Hill, &c, 
Irs. (Arab.) Heritage, a Root, 

Stability. 
Arz (Heb.) The Cedar, from 

being Firmly Rooted. 
ARZ. (Arab.) The Pine: — 

Firmly Rooted: — A Chief, 

Leader, &c. 
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In the preceding Chapter I considered those terms, belonging 
to the Element ^R. '^. — C, D, G, &c., which related to the 
Earth, under the idea of the Appropriate and Peculiar Spot — as 
Secured by Enclosures — Fences^ &c. ; and which from hence sigflified 
Fences and Enclosures of various kinds and for various purposes* 
— Security — Defence, &c. &c. &c. I shall in this Chapter con- 
sider those terms, belonging to our Element, which relate to the 
Earth, under the idea of the Base or Foundation, on which 
things are Established — Set or Placed — from which they arise, 
and on which they depend, &c. &c. We shall all agree, that 
ideas of this kind would be most naturally and obviously derived 
from the name of the Earth or Ground. The very term Ground, 
we know, has this signification of the Base or Foundation: — the 
Ground-y/ork of any thing ; and in the metaphorical application, 
" The Ground of an opinion — the Grounds of an argument," 
we perceive to what remote purposes the name of the Earth: 
may be applied. — We should be inclined to smile, perhaps, when 
we first heard of a metaphorical application of this kind, — " The 
•* Earth of an opinion" and " the Earths of an argument;" 
and we might be disposed probably to consider the writer, who 
should propose to us such a source for the origin of such meta- 
phors, as the supporter of a visionary hypothesis ; if perchance 
it did not occur to us in the example of Ground, that this 
metaphor was the most obvious and familiar, with which we are 
acquainted. This single example is suflficient to shew us what 
difficulties the writer has to encounter, when the original meaning 
of words has been lost, and the metaphorical sense only remains. 
It unfortunately happens, that the term Earth does not supply 
us with any striking and acknowledged metaphorical applications 
of this sort; though that defect is supplied by the various senses, 
which are affixed to Ground. — The term Grounds is applied to 
that which Settles at the Ground or Bottom of any thing, as 

" Tea- 
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*• Tea^Grounds,'' where we should be again startled at a similar 
combination of " Tea-EARTHS." Ground has been made a verb, 
signifying To Establish or Found, " He Grounds his title to the 
" throne ; " where " He Earths his title to the throne," which is 
a similar metaphor, would appear to us a strange combination. 
The Latin Fundus^ the Ground, passes likewise into similar 
metaphorical applications of the ** Foundation— Bottom — the Chief 
•* Author of a thing,*' &c., and supplies a verb, as we know, 
Fundo, *' To Found, To lay the Ground work of a thing," of the 
same species. I have thought it necessary to detail this obvious 
and familiar metaphor in acknowledged instances, as it is mar- 
vellous to observe, how repugnant and almost alarmed the mind 
is to admit metaphorical applications precisely of the same or of 
a similar sort, when they are connected with a term, to which 
such metaphors have not been manifestly and familiarly annexed. 
—-Nay, even in those acknowledged instances, as " The Grounds 
'* of an argument,'' the mind has so removed itself from the 
original idea of the word, that it is almost surprized, when it is 
taught to recollect, that the " Grounds of an argument " are derived 
from the Ground on which we walk.. — These observations may 
serve to open the mind of the Reader for the admission of those 
various metaphorical applications, which he will find unfolded in 
the succeeding discussions, and which I have conceived to be 
derived originally from the Earth, or Ground. 

This Chapter will be divided into three Sections; and the 
Reader will find in their due places the various senses, which 
1 have conceived to be derived from the Earth, or EArTH, &c. &c., 
as the Base or Foundation. In the first Section I shall consider 
the terms, which are found under the form of '^R. — C, D, G, &c., 
as Arche, (A^;c^, Fundamentum,) Origo, &c. In the second 
Section I shall consider the race of words which appear under 
the form '^•-~C,D, G, &c., when the r is not visible > as Estia, 
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(E(rTi«, Focus, larj-^Vesta, Dea; — Sedes, &c.), Ezomah (jE^ofioUf 
Sedeo,) Edw, (e^oc, Sedes ;-^Firmamentum, Basis,) IsT^mi, 
(lerrifp, CoUoco, Statuo^ &c. — In Aon 2, Perf. plusq. perf. Sto, 
Consisto, unde £5^; — Esse natum, Ortum Esse,) &c. &c. We 
cannot but observe, how the verb of Existence^ Est, is connected 
with the sense of IsTemi, (icrrnp,) under the idea of that, which 
is Placed-^ Situated^ &LQ.\ and we shall likewise perceive, that 
the explanatory term Existence from Ex and Sisto^ ** To Set^ to 
•« be made to Stand,'' is attached to the same metaphor. This 
will open into a wide field of new and interesting investigation ; 
in which the various terms, belonging to our Element ^. — C, D, 
G, &c., which denote Existence — This or That Being—Thing, &c., 
under whatever name they may be called,— Verbs of Being— 
Pronouns — Articles — Demonstrative adjectives, &c. &c., as Est, 
(Lat) Is, (Eng.) &c. &c., Iste, Hic, Is, Ego, (Lat.) It, (Eng.) 
&c, &c., with their various derivatives, will be diligently examined 
and explained. This discussion will form the third Section of 
the present Chapter, and will unfold, I trust, to the curious and 
enquiring mind, a view of Languages, which may be considered 
as totally removed from all former conceptions on the affinities 
of Human Speech. 

I shall now proceed to the consideration of those terms, 
vvhich I propose to examine in the first Section of this Chapter, 
under the form '^R. — C, D, G, &c. We shall all agree, that the 
term denoting xYie^ Source or Origin^ from which any thing springs, 
or the Base or Foundation, on which any thing rests, would be 
naturally derived from the Earth — the Source of all vegetable 
productions, and the Foundation^ on which every thing is sup- 
ported. The Greek Arche, (a^x^^ Principium, Exordium, Initium, 
Fundamentum ; — Principatus, Imperium, Dominatus, Magistratus; 
— Causa^ Origo,) is certainly derived from the Aretz, Ark or 
Earth *, and, as I imagine, under the idea of the Base or Foun^ 

dation. 
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dation. The Reader will perceive, that I have exhibited both 
ideas ; the Source^ as of Vegetable Productions ; and the Base^ or 
Surface of the Earth, on which things rest or are upheld. 
Though these ideas are sometimes distinct from each other, yet 
in many cases they are so blended, that any attempt to sieparate 
them would be vain and fruitless. In the sense of Origo we 
might seem to perceive the idea of the Source, as applied to 
vegetable productions ; yet, on considering attentively this word, 
and the terms with which it is connected ; I imagine that Origo, 
the Origin, is derived from the notion of the Base, and that it is 
only another form of Arche, (k^x^*) In a term like this, however, 
we cannot perhaps separate the idea of the Surface of the Earth, 
as the Base from that of the Surface, as the Source of vegetable 
life. In the Latin Fundamentum, from Fundus, we see only the 
idea of the Ground, as denoting the Base; and nothing presents 
itself in the meaning of this word, which gives us any notion of 
the Earth, as the Source of Vegetable Existence. So in the 
metaphorical application of the English word Ground, '^ The 
" Ground or Principle of any thing — the Grounds of a person's 
*' conduct," we see only the idea of the Ground, as applied to 
the Surface or Rase. The derivatives of Origo appear under 
the form of the oblique cases, Ohioinw, &c., as Origin, (Eng.) 
Origine, (Ital. Fr.) &c., where the n is an organical addition to 
the G. The Etymologists derive Origo from Orior, which they 
refer to O^^, Excito. The Latin Orior should be considered as 
belonging to our Element ^RT, .and the true form of it is to be 
seen in Oktus. 

In the adjacenttword ORDior, ** To begin," we see the same 
idea, as in Origo, <' The beginning;" and we must acknow- 
ledge, I imagine, that they belong to each other. They coincide, 
moreover, with the sense of Orior, Ortus, '* To be made, to have 
'* a beginnings" as Robert Ainsworth explains it. Another adjacent 

word. 
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word, Ordo, Order, likewise means a Beginning; and thus we 
see, that all these terms agree with each other in the same leading 
idea. Qrdo is explained by R. Ainsworth, *' An Order, or Law. 
" of Nature ; — A Beginnings series, tenor, and succession of time 
*' or things ; An established Rule, or Law." Ordino means 
likewise ''To set in Order, To set or plant in Rows — To 
** Ordain." The term Ordior in the first sense, as given by 
R. Ainsworth, is *' To Begin; properly To Spin or Weave. — 
" Aranea Orditur telas;" and in the next sense it means " To 
" Decree, or Ordain." From hence too we may learn, that the 
meanings of these words accord with each other. The primary 
idea, annexed to the terms before us, is To Place or Set^ as on. 
a certain Base^ or Fundamental Position — To Earth. In short, 
I imagine that these words denote Earth — Place^ or Position^ 
with the idea of the First— Fundamental Place, from which things 
Begin J and on which they are Founded — Established — or Set. 
The word Set^ we know, is attached to the sense of Sedes^ the 
certain Place, or Situation; and this brings us at once to the idea 
of Arrangement — Regulation, Order, or, as we express it, of 
Setting things in Order. This union of Set and Order will 
explain my hypothesis with sufficient accuracy, as I conceive, 
that Order in its primitive sense had nearly the same meaning 
as Set. I shall shew, that Set belongs to the Element ST, 
denoting the Ground. 

Thus then Ordo, Ord/wo, ORD/or, ORvering, &c., as re- 
lating to the Arrangement of things, mean nothing but Earthih^, 
or Situating, and Setting things in or on their proper Earths, 
their due Established Places, or Orte, (German,) or their appro- 
priate Original Situations. — In the same column of my German 
Lexicon, where Okt, Place, is, we have Ordnung, ORDer. If 
ORT>nung had been written ORinung, we should have had no 
doubt, that ORTnung signified Placing; and if they both had 

been 
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been written Ert, Ertnung, or Erd, ERDnii;f^, we should have 
understood, that they meant the Erde, the Earth, the Place, 
or Situation, and Erd-w^, or EARTH-mg-, Placing, Setting, &c. 
When Ordo, ORo/or, Origo, denote Beginning, they convey the 
idea of the Earth — as the First Fundamental Place, the Original 
Spot, on which things are Set, and from which they Begin or are 
Set ofF, if 1 may so express it. The phrase Set ofF, (if we con- 
sider its primitive sense, and remove from it the notion of 
departure,) expresses this combination of ideas as nearly as it 
can be conveyed ; and if ORD/or were explained in the first 
sense by To Set off. To Begin, Orditur loqui^ He Sets off speaking, 
and in the riext sense, To Set in Order, the genuine idea of the 
word would be expressed with as much accuracy as language 
will admit. Set agrees with the race of words before us, as it 
relates to what is Established in a certain Place; but it does 
not convey so strongly the idea of the Fundamental or Original 
Place. R. Ainsworth explains Ordo in the second sense by 
*' A beginning, series, tenor, and succession, of time, or things," 
where we see the genuine sense of a Set of things Placed in 
Order, as from or on some Base or Original Situation. It is 
marvellous to observe, how aptly words are adopted, from a strong 
impression of their primitive turn of meaning. Order is brought 
to its primitive idea, when it is applied to the Placing or 
Arranging of Parts in an Object, Established on a Base, as in 
the Orders of Architecture. Let us mark the word AviCRitecture, 
which we know is derived from the same idea, and, as we now 
see, from the same race of words, the Arche, (A^;^, Funda- 
mentum,) the Base, or Foundation; and thus we understand, 
how, by a just feeling of the mind respecting the primitive sense 
of these words, they are again brought in union with each 
other. 

Before I quit these terms, Orde, &c., ^I should observe, that 

if 
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if the sense of Ordo had not been manifestly connected with 
the idea of Origin or Beginning, as referring to the Earth, 
linder the notion of the Base or Foundation ; I should have referred 
it to the same spot, under another meaning. — We might have 
supposed, that Ordo belonged to the Earth, under the idea of 
Furrows, made in regular rows ; and we shall find, that words 
with such a meaning are often derived from this source. In 
modern Greek, a Furrow is OKDinion, (O^imov,) a term preserved 
by the Scholiast on Theocritus. " AuXokm JIb, top Oyfiov (p^ia-s, ro 
" Kowiiag Xtyofiwov OPAINION." lu Welsh, Urdd is " An Order, 
** state, or degree," as Mr. Richards explains it; who quotes the 
parallel Armoric word Eurdd. In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish 
Dictionary we have Ord, " An ^Order, Series j *' OKDuigham^ 
*' To Order, set in Order, Ordain." In the same column of 
Mr. Shaw's Dictionary we have Ord a, *' A piece, fragment,'' 
which belongs to the German . and English Ort, originally 
denoting a certain Place — or certain Piece or Part of Earth, 
Thus we see, how Ord and Ord a coincide with each other, 
as the one relates to a Place or Part, . and . the other to the idea 
of Placing — Arranging, &c. I find adjacent to these words, 
in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, Ord, " A Hammer, Mallet/' and 
Ordin, a Mallet, which' may directly belong to Orda, " A Piece, 
*' Fragment,*' as the Instrument, which breaks things into 
Pieces ; or it may belong to a race of words denoting violence 
of action, as Hurt, Hard, &c. &c. It is not necessary to 
produce the terms in Modern Languages, belonging to Ordo, 
Ordino, which every one acknowledges, Ordre, Ordonner, (Fr.) 
&c. &c. The n in OKvinis, OKDino, &c. is an organical addition 
to the A as it is to the G in Origi/i, &c. 



Ord, 
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Ord, Ordure, Arda. (French, 
Eng. Gr.) Filth, or Dirt, as 
of the Earth. 

Ardo. (Gr.) Rigo, Irrigo, per- 
haps, originally, ToDawb, or 
Splash, as with Dirt; then 



To Splash, Sprinkle in general, 

as with Water, 8cc. 
ORDANion, (Gr.) An Earthen 

vessel. 
Jordan,, or Jurden. (Eng.) 

Matula, an Earthen vessel. 



NVhile I am examining these words in the Dictionaries of 
Modern Languages, I cast my eyes on OKDure^ (Eng- ^^^ Fr.) 
Filth, Dung, which we now see denotes the EMrt of the Earth. 
Skinner refers ORD^r^ to the French word, under the same 
form, — the Italian Orduruy and the 6ld French word Ord^ Sop- 
didus ; and he derives them all from Sordes, ^* rejecto sibilo." 
Junius produces the Greek Arda, A^^ee, which Hesychius explains 
by MoXwfio^, Inquinamentum. Junius likewise gives us, as the 
parallel Italian term, Lordezza^ which Lye derives from the 
Isiandic Lort. These Lexicographers might have produced the 
Italian Lwdura^ fW>m which Skinner has by mistake got his 
Ordura. — Lardura has only an accidental coincidence with Ordure. 
This word and Lordezza belong to Lordo, Foul, and to Lort, 
(Island.) as Lye supposes, to the French Laidy the Latin Lutumt 
&c. The French Etymologists derive Ord from Olidus. While 
I am examining this term in Menage, I cast my eyes on another 
old French word, Orce, which signifies « The Sides of a Ship,' 
where we have the idea of the Erk-o^, (Efjco^,) the Enclosing 
boundary. To the Greek Arda, (A^^a,) Filth, should perhaps 
be directly referred another Greek word, Ardo, (A^J«, Rigo, 
Irrigo; — Potum praebeo, Adaquo,) which in its original sense 
might signify ** To be-foul, be^daub, be-^spatter, be-splash,'* and 

then 
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then To Throw or Splash Water over, or To Water in general, 
A^Jiiv roQ^ wnTFovq^ iV^^. The Greek ^^t^ has this double sense of 
To Dawb and To Sprinkle, *ufa>, Inquino, Foedo, Perfundo, Rigo. 
In Ardmos, and Ardethmos, (A^^fiogt A^Sffifj^^^ Irrigatio,) I cannot^ 
decide, whether the DM, TM, be a significant addition, belonging 
to DM, the Ground. An adjacent term to Ardo, (A^Ja;,) is Ard/5, 
(A^Ji^, Cuspis teli ; — Arma, quibus cominus pugnabant,) the 
Point or Top of a Weapon, which on the first view appears very 
different to the origin of Ardo, (A^J!v:) yet a little reflection will 
at once explain this difficulty. Akdis, (A^Ji^) as denoting the 
Point or Top of a Weapon, must be referred to the Erde, the 
Earth, under the idea of the Surface or Top ; and thus it coincides 
with the words produced above, Ordior, &c. The Surface of 
the Earth under one idea is the Top, and under another the 
Base or Bottom. 

To Ard«, (Af^i^, Cuspis Teli,) we must refer the old English 
term Ord, '^ Acies, mucro, cuspis, [initium,]" as it is explained 
in Lye's Edition of Junius. The latter produces the line in 
Chaucer, " He sticketh him upon his speres Orde." The Etymo- 
logists justly refer us to the Saxon Ord, where we unequivocally 
s^e, how Ardi^, (A^J^;,) is connected with ORDxor, Orioo, &c. 
Lye explains Ord by " Initium, Origo, &c. Item Acies, Acumen, 
** cuspis, — Apex." An adjacent word is ORD-Fruma, " Principium, 
" Initium, Origo, — Aucton— Item Princeps, Praecipuus." In the 
sense of Princeps we are brought to the idea expressed by 
Arche, (a^;c*, Principium.) Lye has another article, " Or, Ord, 
" Cimbr. Ar et Ard, Initium, Principium, Origo, Auctor." 
Lye produces the following passages from Chaucer : " That of 
" this story written Ord and End;" — '* Of this broch he told 
'^ him Ord and End/' We perceive, that Or and Ar belong to 
Ord and Ard; and hence we shall understand, that ORtor is 
attached to the race of words now before us. The sound of the 

His 
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R is frequently connected with that of 5. In Greek, we know, 
Arren and Arsen, (A^fijv and A^v,) are both written ; and in the 
ancient form of the Latin Language, many words now written 
with -R appeared with S, as Ara was written, -45a; Ero, Eso^ 
&c. &c. In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary we have 
Odh. ** The point of a Spear, sharp end of any thing," where 
the sound of r in OrD, Mucro, &c. is lost. 

That I have given the just idea respecting the derivation of 
ArdiV, (Afir^,) will be evident from the term preceding it, which 
actually denotes the Base ; — ARD^n, (A^JV> Punditus, plane, 
omnino,) * From the Base or Foundation, Altogether, Entirely, &c/ 
This the Etymologists derive from Aifu, ToUo. An adjacent term 
is AnDanion, {A^opiov, Vas fictile; — Vas ex quo pecudes bibunt; — 
Vas quod ante fores defunctorum ponebatur, ut ex eo se ad- 
spergerent introeuntes,) which the Lexicographers derive from 
Ardo, (A^Jitf, Irrigo,) because it was a Vessel used for Water. 
This perhaps may be so ; yet the genuine meaning of the word 
AROAN/on, {A^U9iov, Vas fictile,) may possibly be contained in its 
first sense, and denote literally the Earth£N Vessel. The Jor-^ 
DAN or JuRDEN, Matula, seems to mean only the Earthek 
Vessel. We have seen the Danish names for the Earth under 
the forms of Jord, Jordek. Skinner derives Jordan from Gor, 
Stercus, and Den, Cubile, ** et secundario quodvis receptaculum, 
" q. d; Or. XzecroioxMy^" The same Lexicographer thinks it neces- 
sary to inform his readers, that it is not derived, '* ut prima fronte 
" videri possit, a Jordane fiuvio, q. d. Urinae alveus." 

The English word Arch, as AKcn^Bishop, &c., belongs, we 
know, to Arche, (a^x^,) &c. The term is applied likewise to 
bad and ludicrous objects, &c., which are eminent in their kind, as 
« Arch Rogue,' and * Arch Fellow.' Junius has produced the 
parallel terms in other Languages, as Arch, (Fr.) Archi, Arc, or 
Arci, &c. (Ital. Span.) Arts, (Belgic,) Mrce, Arce, Erce, (Sax.); 

and 
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and he might have added the German Erz^ &c. &c. I shall not 
attempt to produce, the acknowledged derivatives of Archey (Af%nO 
which every where abound, as Archives^ the Original — Funda^^ 
mental — Authentic place for preserving records, &c,, Architrave^ 
Architecture^ &c. &c. In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary, 
Ard is used for Arch, as AuD^Easbuig, ^rr^-Bishop, AKD-Aingal, 
-rfrcA-Angel; but whether it should be considered, as directly, 
belonging to Arch and its parallels, I cannot decide. Ard 
means ** High, Lofty, Eminent, Excellent;" and Airde likewise 
means " Height, Eminence, Highness." The term Airde is 
adjacent to Aird, ** A Coast, quarter, cardinal point," which 
I have shewn to mean the 'certain Spot or Earth. As Aird 
denotes a Cardinal Point by way of distinction, for \ The Coast, 
* or Quarter,' so Airde may mean the Earth, or Spot by way 
of distinction, or the High — the Elevated Spot; or it might 
denote the Earth, the Top^ or Surface of the Earth^ in which 
sense it would coincide with the turn of meaning annexed to 
Arche, (A^xv.) In these coincidences it is impossible to decide, 
without full evidence, Hespecting the original meaning of the 
word. I shall not attempt to produce the various terms in 
Irish and. Galic belonging to these words Airde, Ard, which 
denote what is High — Great, Eminent, or Illustrious, as Aird^. 
chur^ Power, Ard-^Riogh^ " A Monarch,'" Airdgheoin^ " Great Noise^ 
•* Tempest, Hurricane/' &c. &c. In the same column of Mr. 
Shaw's Dictionary we have ^^ Air each. Noble, a noble person," 
which is probably from " Aire, A name to the different ranks of 
Nobility;" but Aire itself belongs to the Elements ^RS. 

In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary we have EiRoai», 
« To Arise, pass, advance," and Eirigh, A Viceroy, Chief 
•' Governor," where we have the two sensiss of Archo, (Agi;c«, 
Incipio, Initium facio ; — Principium, Auctor, vel Origo sum; — 
Principatum obtineo, impero, dominor, pra&sum,) the Foundathn, 

Origin^ 
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Origin, from which things jirise^ and on which they are sup« 
ported, and the Principal or Chiefs in general, as to power, 
command, authority, &c. In the same column of Mr. Shaw's 
Dictionary we have Eiris, ** An JEra^ an Account of Time,'* 
which may mean the point of Time> from which things Com- 
^mence ; or the Duration of Time, that which Lasts, or Enduns^ 
as things Placed on a firm Foundation^ &c. Mra probably 
belongs to it, which I have considered in another place. In the 
same column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary we have EiRsa^^e, To 
Arise, and the preceding term is Eirrscb, ^* A Trunk, stump," 
which means the Base or Foundation. In Welsh, AKcnqfael is 
" To Ascend, to Exalt, to Rise, or Lift up," and Dyrchqfael has 
a similar meaning, ^' An Ascending, a going up," &c. In the 
same column of Mr. Richards' Welsh Dictionary we have Arch, 
a Chief, as in Arcbesgob, An Arch**bishop ; and I find in the 
same column Arch^a, *' Clothing, Apparel. It seems to signify 
•* properly a Shoe, Patten, or any thing worn on the Foot/' If 
the original idea of the word was that of something covering 
the Foot^ it might be considered as the part treading on the 
Base or Surface of the Earth ; and from thence it was applied 
to a covering for other parts: Yet it may mean the £n- 
elosure, and belong to a word in the preceding column. Arch, 
<' A Chest, a Co^r*'— An Ark; as I have conjectured in anothtf 
{dace. 

The term Admiral^ whidi has so much embarrassed the 
Etymologists, might possibly be referred to this race of words, 
Ard. High, &c. It occurs in various Languages, as in the Italian 
Ammiraglioj the Spanish Almirante^ the Gcfrman Ammiral, the 
Belgic Ammirael, the French Admiral or Amiral, the Modern 
Greek AfAii^aKiog, &c. &c. ; and is derived by some from the Arabic 
Emir, Dominus--*^ by others from Emir and A\^, Marinus, — from 
dneOesman Ampt, Munus, Me^r, Mare, and All, Totus, tccS^c. &c. 

This 
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This IS a word of great difficulty. It should certainly seem on the 
firtt view as if Mare, or its parallel words Meer, &c. were a part 
of the composition. When we leam^ however, what the French 
Etymologists have unequivocally proved, that Admiral meant 
originally Chief or Governour in general, and not the Chief at 
Sea, this idea must be abandoned* It certainly seems, as the 
French Critics suppose, as if the word came to us from the 
East in the time of the Crusades, and that it is taken from the 
Arabic Emir. In this opinion we should probably rest ; yet it 
ought to be observed, what no Etymologist has noticed, that in 
the Galic and Irish EKalects of the Celtic we have ^' AaDMHAiRarA, 
" An Admiral," where surely the Ardmhair belongs to Admir in 
Admir^al; alid the Ard, whatever might be the origin, was 
certainly intended to belong to Ard, High, &c. I state my 
position in these words, because, if tiie Galic Ardmhair belongs 
to Admirj and was recently introduced from it into the Celtic 
Dialects, the form of Ard in Ardmhair was assuredly adopted by 
the introducer of the W(nrd, that it might coincide with Ard, 
signifying High. But there seems in this Celtic term to be 
another significant portion. The Mhair was intended to express 
nearly the same as Ardy and to belong to Moa» (Gal.) *^ Great, 
" Noble.'* The Element MR has the same meaning through 
the whcde compass of Language, and hence we b^ve the Arabic 
term Emir. In Galic we find a compound of this Element MR, 
as Mormhaory ^ A Lord Mayor, High Steward, an Earl, Lord.'^ 
In Welsh, Maer is " A Mayor, Provost," &c. Hence is derived 
our Surname Moart, and the English terra for Greatness or 
Abundance, More. Hence we have Maro, and Homer, which is 
nothing but Emir. The Omer^s, (0^0^, Obses,) the Hostage^ 
is still the Emir, or Illustrious personage, given up as a Security* 

AitD, in the Persian AKDEshir, from which the Greeks have 
ibrmed with great precision their term Akt Axerxes, (a^to^^^jt,) 

means 
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means Ard, High. The name ^fM^r might be a word of the 
same kind, though it perhaps belongs to the Welsh Aruthr^ 
Wonderful, which is a compound of Ar and Uthr^ bearing the 
same meaning. The formation of this term Artaxerxes by the 
Greeks has been the subject of cavil; yet no word, passing from 
one Language to another, has been more faithfully recorded. 
Nothing can be expected or be performed in point of minuteness, 
but to preserve a record of the word by adopting cognate Con- 
sonants. In the representation ARD£5A/r no more has been or 
can be accomplished. The Arde. corresponds with the k^r§h 
Arta, of the Greek; and the Shir is the Xer or ^S£|i; so that 
ARDE-iSA/r is ARTA-*5^r, The £5, we know, is the Greek ter- 
mination. The X or KS after the R seems to have been 
a sound annexed to /{, which to a Grecian ear resembled that 
at the beginning of the syllable or. word Kser, quasi KsER-ii. 
The sound of S is perpetually connected with R. Hence it has 
arisen, that A and S are adjacent to each other in the Alphabet. 
The words in the present form of the Latin Language, which 
are written with R, were anciently written with S^ as Ara^ AsUf 1 

Era, Esq ; and in Greek, we know, Arren and ArseUy (A(»^, A^a^,) 
are used for each other. In the modern Persian alphabet, 
adopted from the Arabs, the letters R and Z are adjacent to 
each other, and the characters, by which they are represented, 
are the same, except that one of these letters has a dot 
prefixed to it, ^ r, J z. — The Shir and Kser in these words 
belong, I imagine, to Sir, Sire^ Czar^ Kur-/o5, (Ku^ic^) &c. &c. 
The name Xer-xw is XER;r-tf5 in Arta^XEKx^es^ without the 
Epithet Arta. Mr. Richardson observes, that Arde-Shir was 
called Bahaman. The term Bahaman is a compound, bearing 
the same meaning, from Baha, or Bahar, Great, and Man, corre- 
sponding with our term Man^ the Illustrious Being. The Dar in 
DAK^ius is only another form of Shiry Xer, DS R. Mr. Richardson 

has 
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has observed, that Dara is synonymous with Sha^ and signifies 
in Persian a King; though he makes Darab to mean. Possessed 
by or found on Water. He attributes these two names, Dara 
and Darab^ to the King, who reigned before the Prince, called 
by the Greeks Darius Codomannus ; and he produces a narrative 
recorded by the Persian Historians, to Ulustrate the origin of this 
name. We cannot doubt that the Dara means the same in both 
these words, whatever real or pretended story the Persian 
Historians may produce to confirm this Etymological conjecture 
respecting the name of Darab. The Sha ^k^ in Modern Persian 
for a King, is quasi Shar^ corresponding with Dar, Dara. 

Another Persian word for a King, as a Royal Surname, is 
jf**^ Ksru; which is commonly represented by Khasrou, with 
the breathing between the K and S^ but which I consider to be 
quasi Ksoru^ and to belong to the Element SR. In the name 
Cyaxer-m, which is meant to represent ChosroUy we see the 
breathing before the R preserved. In Ahasuerus or AchasueruSf 
as it is sometimes, and as it ought to be represented, we see in 
Chasuer — the Cyaxer and the Chosrou. Whether the ^c be quasi 
Arc or Ard^ I cannot decide. In the name of Cyrus, the Cyr 
still represents the Xer, Shir, &c. The sound of 5, which 
I conceive to be annexed to R, seems to shew itself in Cyrus or 
Kurosj (Kvfog;) as the addition of the s appears' to have been 
intended to represent the name, though the form os was adopted 
for the purpose of complying with the analogy of the Greek 
Language, and the s was afterwards dropt for the same reason. 
The mode, in which this name is commonly expressed, is Caresh; 
and Isaiah represents^ it by BHID CURS, where we unequivocally 
see the s expressed. We see likewise the s annexed to the R 
in the name Achasuerus, ttmvi^nii ACfcSURUS. The Chsurus, in 
this Hebrew or Chaldaic . representation, precisely, we see, co- 
incides with the Greek Kuros, (Ku^o;.) Chosrou is likewise often 

y represented 
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represented by Chosroes. We now understand, that the Greeks 
had good cause for adding their x or ks to the R in Xerx-^5 
or KsERKs^es; and that their Xrx^ KsrkSy or CsrcSj is a just 
representation of the Hebrew Cr$ in Curs, the Chaldee Chsrs in 
Chsurus; as likewise of the Crsh in Coresh, the CA^r5 in Chosroes, 
and of the i2r5 or Crs in Kuros, (Ku^o^,) and Cyrus. Nothing 
therefore can be more intelligible and consistent than the process, 
by which this apparent variety has been produced. Let us 
imagine, that the Elementary form is KS, DS, S, &c. JR-^; 
that the s succeeding the R is an organical addition, which 
sometimes appears ; and that a vowel breathing is sometimes 
inserted between the symbols representing the first letter of the 
Radical, as likewise between the R and the organical s. 

The Chronologists find great difficulty in adjusting the seras, 
in which the Princes under these names lived, and in reconciling 
their history with the Persian records. The Sacred Writers, as 
well as the Grecian Historians, have been condemned for their 
negligence or perversion in their account of these Princes. "We 
shall now understand, from this view of the question, without 
discussing the nature of the Historical facts, how these apparent 
incongruities may have arisen. First we must * observe, that all 
these names are to be referred to the same origin; — secondly, 
that some of them are Royal titles, common to different persons, 
as Czar, a term belonging to the race, at present actually is } 
and thirdly, that others of them are names, applied to particular 
persons. Now, as long as these names, thus related to each 
other, remain in a Language well understood^ under the same 
characters; their different forms, arising from differ^it vowels 
and from different Cognate Consonants, distinguished from each 
other by different symbols uniformly applied to the same purpose, 
will be sufficient to mark out with all due precision the different 
offices, which they were intended to execute. But when these 

names 
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names pass into other Languages and Characters, and have under- 
gone the process of change annexed to this operation, the record 
only of their affinity remains to the eye of the Etymologist; 
while the distinctions^ which marked their difference, have been 
obliterated. Thus the forms of Sir, Sire, and Czar, are fully 
sufficient to distinguish, in a Language well understood, the 
different offices, which they are intended to execute ; but under 
any other representation, Sejo?, Xst^og, Uot^oq, or when again brought 
into the same characters, Seros, Seiros, Zaros, Xaros, or Ksaros, 
we are no longer able to discover the different personages, or 
titles of respect, which these terms originally marked and de- 
signated. If Sir and Sire represented the names of two successive 
Kings, we should not be able to discover, in the representation 
Seros, Seiros, &c., which of these Kings was intended. Nothing 
can decide on this point, but the coincidence of the Historical 
facts, which belong to each of these Personages. In a word, if 
a race of Kings are represented by the same Elementary characters, 
expressing either the names of Individuals, or used as common 
Titles, we cannot determine, when these names are represented 
in other Languages and under other Characters, to which of these 
Kings the names thus represented are to be referred, unless from 
the most accurate knowledge of the particular Histories, -connected 
with their lives. 

On the whole we may observe, that it would betray in us no 
inconsiderable degree of presumption and ignorance, if we should 
proceed to charge with negligence and perversion writers of good 
name and credit, who may appear to have confounded Persons 
and events; unless we are fully possessed with the nature of 
these Etymological difficulties, and unless we are amply provided 
with the means of acquiring Historical information in the most 
minute particulars; from which alone, in many cases, the identity 
of Persons can be decided. — These observations on the different 

forms. 
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forms, which names assume, will be found of considerable im- 
portance in various parts of our Etymological Enquiries; and 
they will operate, I trust, in correcting that vulgar error, so 
familiar and inveterate even among the most enlightened Scholars, 
which persists in repeating, that the Greeks have been the great 
confounders and corrupters of names. — The Greeks have in 
general performed all, which the nature of the case would permit. 
They have retained the Cognate Consonants, which are sufficient 
to preserve the record of the Person intended, when no difficulty 
arises from different names under the same Elementary characters. 
They have not done more, indeed, than other nations have done; 
but they have performed their duty with equal accuracy, and 
their labours have been more extensive and important. It is 
marvellous to observe, with what accuracy and precision the 
record of Names, or, I might say, of Human Speech in general, 
has been preserved in the symbolical representation of letters, 
not only among those, who have recorded their own Language, 
but even by those, who have recorded words belonging to other 
Languages, totally dissimilar in form and character. 

We have seen, that AiRD-^gheoin means ** Great noise, tern- 
'* pest. Hurricane." Let us mark the explanatory word Hurricane^ 
which belongs to the French Houragan^ or Ouragan. The 
French Etymologists suppose, that Ouragan^ Huracan^ (Span.) 
is a term in the Language of the Natives of Havanna^ Jamaica, 
&c. This might be the fact; and yet it might still belong to the 
Celtic Jirdgheoin. The word however is not related to its 
original term through so remote a medium. The succeeding 
word to AiRD, in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, is Airp, " State, order, 
"improvement;" and the next is Aird, ** Happiness," which 
no doubt are attached to each other. AiRi>,- Order, belongs, we 
^ see, to the race of words which 1 have before examined. The 
succeeding term is Airdbheandham, To Cut, which I must leave 

the 
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the Celtic Scholar with this clue before him to explain. The 
terms for Cutting are commonly derived from the operation of 
Cutting the Ground in Ploughing, &c., as Tailler belongs to 
Tellus^ &c. &c. AiRD in this verb might belong to Aifto, 
•* A coast, quarter/' &c.^ under the idea of a Part — To divide 
into Parts. The Latin hYii>uu$^ denoting HigK might belong 
to the Celtic Ard, " High, Lofty," &c. j yet it may be attached 
to Hard, Hajish, as denoting that, which is Hard or Difficult 
to ascend* hKi>uus is explained by Robert Ainsworth, " Inac- 
•' cessible, High, Lofty, Steep — Hard, Troublesome, Difficult," 
&c. &c, hKJ>uus is referred by the Etymologists to Ar«^o; 
and they belong to each other, though with somewhat of a dif- 
ferent turn of meaning, as I shew in another place. 

We shall now understand, that our ancient term Erst must 
be referred to this race of words. The Etymologists rem inti us 
of Ere^ and refer us likewise to the Saxon Mrista, Primus, and 
the German Erist. In modern German it is written Ers^te, the 
First; and in Saxon we have various forms of this word, a,s 
JEK&Ty iEREST, iEROsT, iERTHON, &c. Adjacent to these words 
we have Mrr, Mrra^ Prior, iERS, Anus, Podex. We have like- 
wise iEREST, Resurrectio. This will remind us of our word 
Arise, which may mean either To come forward, as from a, Base — t 
a First or Original Source* or it may be derived from the idea 
of Stirring up the Ground. We know, that Ris^ is. another form 
of Arise; and the difficulty is to decide, which form was the 
primitive one. Under the Element RS we have a race of words, 
bearing the same meaning, and referring to the same object, as 
those under ^RS. In old English we have the form ^RS, with 
a breathing before the R, corresponding with Mrost, Arise, &c. 
In the Poems attributed to Rowley, Arist occurs. The Poet^ 
speaking of a " Welked fiourette,*' or withered flower, says, 

<' Abist it blew, itte florished, and dyd welle.'' {Eclogue III. 51.) . 

' Tha 
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The flower Arising blew and flourished-^— The English word First 
or /-Irst should probably be considered as only another form 
of Erst, with the labial breathing / added. The Etymologists 
refer it to the Saxon First, the Islandic F^rstur, the Runic Fyrst, 
the Greek Feristosj {9B^<rrog,) the Danish Forste^ and the Belgic 
Veurst^ Eerst^ &c., all which they derive from Fore, Antea, or 
Fuhren, Ducere, &c, &c. 

We shall instantly agree, that our vulgar English word for 
the lower part of the person, on which we sit, belongs to the 
idea of the Earth, as the Arche, (A^;^, Fundamentum,) the 
Bafe; precisely as Fundament does to the Fundamentum or Foun^ 
dation. This vulgar term appears in various Languages; as the 
Saxon Ears, the German Arsch, the Belgic Aers, the Danish 
-rfrte, which the Etymologists have produced, who refer us more- 
over to the Greek Orros, (p^^o^, pars subjecta testiculis,) and 
Archo5, {A^x^^y Princeps, Dux; — Podex, Intestinum rectum.) 
The Greek Orros is probably quasi Orso^, as Arren and AKsen 
(a^^, Afcr^y,) belong to each other. Ah adjacent term to this 
vulgar word in Skinner is Arseversy, which he derives from the 
French Revers. It means the bottom or Fundamental part, Versum, 
turned upwards ; and it has the same meaning, though with an 
opposite process, as Topsy Turvy ; where we have the Top thrown 
to the Bottom or Turf. Junius under the same vulgar terra 
produces the Saxon name for a Medlar, corresponding with 
a gross English name for the same fruit, to which there is an 
allusion in Romeo and Juliet, (A. 11. S- i.) Junius observes, 
likewise, " Ab eodem quoque Ars, compositione non ineleganti, 
" Mergulus Ang. dicitur Arsfoot, B. Aersvoet, at Cym. Tindroed 
" nuncupatur, a Tin, Podex, etDroed, Pes: Prorsus ut nuyo<rjt8Xi^« 
** Graeci, Hesychio teste, non modo Mergulum dixere a pedibus 
" podici junctis, verum etiam brevi atque humili corpora homun- 
" cionem et pauUum supra terram exstantem." — We shall now 

understand. 
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understand, that the Greek Ezomai, {^l^ofMi,) To sit, is nothing 
but To EArTH, Erz, OF Ez, To be or be fixed upon the EArXH,. 
as a Base, Seat. Hence Edos signifies a Base — Foundation, and. 
that which is Fixed or Erected, on a firm Base or FoundatioDt 
as a House^ Temple, &c., (E^og, Sedes, sella; — Delubrun)> tfem- 
plum, aedes; — Simulacrum; — Firmamentum, Basis.) In Enfflf 
we have another form, and this word likewise signifies PodeXf 
for the same reason, (Ei^ec, Sella, Sedes ;•— Basis ; — Podex hominis ; 
— Latrina.) In Saxon, HjEKTuan signifies " Testiculi, pudenda 
" virilia;" and again, HEKTH-belig is " Viscus; — i. e. Pellis in 
^^ qua includuntur testiculi. Scrotum, (ab HiBRTHan, Testiculi, 
" et beligj Venter.)*' I shall shew in another Volume, that Tail 
belongs to Tellus, 

The Lexicographers explain ORDior by ** To Begin, properly 
"to Spin or Weave,— Aranea Orditur telas." The sense of 
To Weave is derived, I believe, from the idea of Placing in due. 
Order the threads. The Etymologists produce under Ovimor 
the term in Hesychius, ORDema, O^lt^^ which he explains by 
*H roXu'mii reav i^wv^ Lana carpta» et operi parata. To OKmor 
belong the French Ourd/V, and the Italian Or diW, To Warp, &c. 
The term Ourt occurs in the Poems attributed to Rowley, and 
seems to be directly connected with Ourd/V. In The Battle qf 
Hastings 9 No. 8. William commands his Soldiers to '' Dare to 
" closer fyghte/' 

" The Saxonne warryor, that dyd so entwyne, 

" Like the neshe bryon and the eglantine, 

'' Orre Cornish wrastlers at a Hocktyde game. 

'' The Normanaoa^ all emarchialld in a lyne, 

'' To the Ourt airaie of the thight Saxonnes oame." 

(Ver. 574. &c.) 

Dean Milles strangely explains Ourt by " Out^ or Open;*' but 
we perceive, that the meaning is directly the opposite. The 

arraie 
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arraie of the Saxons, says the Poet, set thick or close together, 
was OuRT or interwoven, one part with another, like the Briony 
Entwining with the Eglantine, or like two Wrestlers grappling 
with each other. 

In Hebrew, ilK ARG signifies *« To Weave ;" and to this 
Mr. Parkhurst has referred the Greek Arachney (A^»x»fi.) The 
parallel terms to Arachnw, or Arachne, (Afa;^n;, Araneus, vel 
Aranea, A^j(Vfi, Aranea, Tela Aranea,) are the Latin Aranea, the 
French Araigneej the Italian RagnOj the Spanish Arana, &c. 
Whether these terms belong to the Hebrew word I cannot 
decide. In another place I have suggested a difTerent soarce. — 
I cannot decide, moreover, whether the Hebrew word should be 
considered as directly attached to QRvior; but we shall not 
doubt, when we see the terms with which it is connected, that 
it must be referred to the same spot. In the three succeeding 
columns of Mr. Parkhurst's Lexkori are the following words: 
mk ARCfc, ** To go in a track, and as a N. A common road, 
" highway, path, a constant course, or settled customary way." 
7W ARK. " The idea of this word is Length, Long,''-^T)H 
ARG, (Chaldee,) pK ARZ, (Heb.)— pnK ARK, (Chaldee,) the 
Earth, as this Lexicographer has explained them. We perceive, 
that i^K ARG, To Weave, denotes the regular Courses — Paths, 
(if I may so express it,) or Lengths of the Threads. We cannot 
but note, that Trama has the same relation to Trames. We see, 
that PI^K ARCh belongs to the Greek EKchomai, (Ef%op«i, Eo.) 

The succeeding word to these two last Hebrew terms is 
«6^nK ARS, which signifies '' Tp betroth, or Espouse/' Castell 
produces B^^K ARS, " Sponsione promisit;^^ and the preceding 
word is »nK ARS, n»nK ARST, " Pronunciatum, petitio, pec. 
*< Fundamentals Praecipua, Principalis," under which he produces, 
as parallel with the same Radical, the Syriac ARSC/Vi, Monarcha, 
'« Princeps, Primas," and the Samaritan ARS, '' Caput, Autor, 

" Princeps; 
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** Princeps; — It Basis, Fundamentum ;'' where, in the sense of 
the Base, or Foundation, we are again brought to the race of 
words, which I am now discussing. The sense of tsnK ARS, 
*' To betroth, or espouse," may mean the Firm, Established 
contract, or the Foundation or Beginning of the future Marriage, 
and afterwards the Marriage itself. Whatever be the union of 
this word with the Earth ; the terms, with which it is surrounded, 
will convince us, that such a relation must exist. Castell pro- 
duces a Chaldee term, Dnt( ARS, with a final D S instead of e^ S, 
which he has explained by '' Desponsavit ;" and here we are brought 
to the same spot by other senses of the word. One derivative of 
this word means Hortulanus, as he explains it; and another, 
^' Hortorum et agrorum cultura.'' He likewise produces under 
this word, as a parallel term, the Arabic {j^j\ ARS, Aravit. In 
Arabic, {j^j^ Arus means ** A Bridegroom,*' which the Persians 
have adopted. An Arabic word in the same column of Mr/ 
Richardson's Dictionary, u^j^ Aruz, among its various senses, 
denotes " A way, a track; a border, confine, 'limit;*' where we 
have the original idea of the word. In the next column we have 
vJn|JC Uruk, ** Roots, origins," and v>4{t^ Aryz, " Broad, large, 
"much." The preceding word to Aryz is (jxu-c Arish, 
" A shade from the sun, an arbour, a bower," which is connected 
with ^ji^ Arsh, " A Throne, chair of state — The roof of a 
" House." The sense of the Roof and the Throne refers to the 
Top — High Situation; and the Arbour is probably the Roofed 
or Shaded Place. These points, however, must be adjusted by 
the Arabic Scholar, from a diligent enquiry into the peculiar- 
meaning of the word. In the same column, there is another 
Arabic term, under our Radical ^RZ, ^jC Arez, which has 
a great variety of senses, and which the adepts in that Language 
must likewise reconcile with the original notion, whatever it may 
be. I must observe, however, that among other senses, it means 

X *' Breadth, 
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'* Breadth, amplitude, width.— A Side, a tract, confine, border, 
" extremity.--^ The Foot or Base of a Mountain/' In the same 
column we have likewise the Arabic C^^ Ard, Arid, Urid, 
^' 1. The Basis of a hilL a. Hard, stiff, (penis.)*' The same Arabic 
word Irs kDjS which means *• Inheritance^ Heritage^ Hereditary 
*^ right," and which I have sui^K>sed to signify the Possessor of 
Earth or Land, means likewise ^' A Root, stability, the principali 
''any thing agreeable to ancient Hereditary Custom. ~ Ashes, 
'* the Remains, Residue;" which belongs to the Earth, under 
the idea of the Base or Foundation^ and not under the notion of 
Hereditary Custom. The Ashes may mean the dirt of the Earth, 
or what lies upon the Hearth, Earth, or Ground. The Arabic 
term Arez o^jC denoting Breadth, aod : the Hebrew intt ARK, 
Long, will remind us of the Greek Eurus,. (Eu^, Latus.) 

Another Greek word, Grego, (O^m, vd pedes vel manus 
extendo,) denotes Extension ^^ in Space or Earth; and we shall 
be convinced, that the word is derived from this spot, when we 
remember the adjacent term ORQuia, (O^uia, Spatium interjeCtum 
vel inter pedes divaricantes vel ambas manus expansas; Ulna;-— 
Passus, &c.) A Step^ wbtcb. signifies a measure on the Land or 
Earth. In the ordinary Vocabularies both these words are 
considered as roots. Orego aad OnGuia, {O^sy^j pedes extendo, 
O^yuMy Spatium inteijectum inter pedes divaricantes,— Passus,) 
relate to a Step, T^ic fiiy O^ilar i«iy, Ter quidem protendit g^essum. 
(IL N« V. ao.) In the term OKianaomai, {O^yvaoficcii Desiderot 
appeto,) bearing the metaphorical sense of Orzoo, (pf^j^^ In 
medn Appeto,) we have the n, as. an organical addition . to the G. 
The preceding word to this term is Origanon, {p^ym^w. Origanum,) 
a species of Sweet Marjoram* which belongs to Orego, Orignaomai^ 
(0^f>«, OfiyifMiieuj) where we have a vowel breathing inserted 
between the G and the organical addition of the n. The 
Etymologists imagine* that the Oreiganon, {Ofnycofop,) as it is 

sometimes 
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sometimes written, is so called because it is said Ofnyema'Oait 
«• Monte gaudere/' as Martinius observes ; but it means, I believe, 
the Desirable or grateful herb, from its sweet smell, for the same 
reason as it is called by the Germans fTohlgemuht, Well pleasing 
to the Mind, •* Ab odore suavi, anitnum recreante^'' says Martinius, 
explaining the German term. — To the idea of the Root or Foun^ 
dation we must refer the Hebrew name for the Cedar, n» ARZ. 
Mr. Parkhurst produces this word under n RZ,. '* To Waste, 
<^ aftenuate/^ &&., as it might denote the Slender tree, or the 
^ JVusting Tree, by the exudation of its resinous juice ; though 
he Jusdy corrects these notions, by su posing, that the original 
idea is that of <« Flrrn^ Stable^ DuraUe^ or the like,'' as in the 
parallel Arabic term. In Arabic, jjS Erz, ot Urz, sijgAifies 
«* TTie pine, €edar> pitch, junipei", c* afty coiie«-bearing tree. 
^^ Eii£2. A Tree whose timber is very hardw Ariz. Contracting, 
•« collecting, or Fixing onte's *^/f. — Firmly Rooted (tree.) — 
^* A Chief, leader, demagogue 5" which I produ^d at the com- 
mencement of my Work. The terms, which I have already 
produced under the form '^RC, ^Rt>^ &c., as denoting the Base 
w FbundaHon of the Easth, will amply illustrate the truth of 
^y hypothesis; and I shall now proceed to consider the form 
of our Element ''C, '^D> where the r does not appear, conveying 
a similar ided. — As we advance forward in these enquiries^ we 
shall admire still more and more those secret atid subtle workings 
of the mind, by which the resemblance of ide^s, apparently 
remote to each other, is discovered^ and applied with such pre- 
cision and effect, to that infinite veriety of purposes, which are 
aooomplished by Human Speech. 
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CHAP. II 

SECT. II. 
*C, ^D, '^G, &c. 

Words denoting a Base : or Foundation, as of the EArTH, ArK, 
EST/tf, (EflTia,) &c.t as Edo5, (jsitx. Basis :)-^ What » Set— 
Founded — Established — Raised up> or Stands up, 05 on a Base 
or Foundation, as "Ezomai, (jE^ofieUf Sedea,) laremi, (lorqp, &c, 
Statuot — Sto.) &c. Terms signifying what is Firm — Substantial- 
Strong— Stout, &c., as fixed on a Base, &<;., as Is, (l;, FisJ 
&c. Terms denoting Kindred, connected with the idea of the 
Base, Foundation, Stem— Stock, (Sc^ as Atta, (Arras, PaterJ 

■ &c. Words denoting what is Placed — Situated, or Lies in the 
same Spot, in a state of Rest or Repose ; and hence Rest, or 
Repose, &c., as Eupo, (EwJi*, Dormio,) ^c. — Words relating to 
Time, derived from the idea of that, which is Established -— 
Fixed, or Set, as on a Base or Foundation, so as to Last, 
Continue, Endure, as Aoe, (Eng.) &c. Terms signifying a 
Dwelling — Habitation, &.c., the appropriate — certain — fosfd 
Spot, on which Persons are Situated-^Settled — Established, :^c., 
as Hchjsz, (Eng.) &c.— -^Section the Hid. What 15 Placed — 
Seated 'or Situated — Stands up* &c., in an abstract sense; .^ 
What Exists or Is: Hence the verb of Being, Est, (Lat.) 
Is, (Eng.) ^c. — Demonstrative parts qf Spiech, as Is, (Lat.) 
It, (Eng.) ^<r. 
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'^c, ^D, &c. 

The Base or Foundation. What 
is Set^^Founded^^Estahlished 
— Raised J or Stands up^ as 
on a Base or Foundation. 

£do5. (Gr.) A Base, Foundation, 
a Seat, Temple, House, &c. 

Edra. (Gr.) A Base, Seat, 
Fundament. 

Idruo. (Gr.) To Place. 

Izo. (Gr.) To Place. 

Ezomai. (Gr,) To Sit— To be 
Placed, or Rest, as on a Base. 

AS. (Arabic^) A Foundation, 
Basis. 

AS- AS. (Arab.) A Foundation, 
Basis. 

IZA. (Arab.) Supporting, Prop- 
ping 

ISB. (Arab.) Fundament. 

IsTAT. (Arab.) Buttocks, Fun- 
dament. 

AsT. (Pers.) Buttocks, Hips, 
Fundament. 

Iksus, Iskis, ' Oxus, Osphus. 
(Gr.) Hips, Loins, &c. 

OsKEA. (Qr.) Scrotum. 

IsT-emi. (Gr.) To Place, Stand. 



IsT^aden, &c. (Pers.) To Stand, 
Stop, Dwell. 

AsT — Est — Is, &c. &c. (Pers. 
Lat. Eng. &c.) Is — Placed, 
Locatur. 

IsTiMflr.(Per.) Persepolis, from 

1st A. (Pers.) Place, Station, 
Dwelling. 

AsTi. (Syr.) To Found, Esta- 
blish. 

AsTu. (Greek,) A City, the 
Foundation. 



^^<i^»«»^^^*^ 



ISTANDEN. (Pers.) To Place, 

Fix, Stand up. 
AsTANDAN. (Goth.) To Stand 

up, Remain, Endure. 
Eden. (Heb.) The Garden — 

the appropriate Place — or 

Settled Dwelling. 
Aden. (Ar.) The Garden of 

Eden: — ^A Permanent Dwell- 
ing. 
Ethnos. (Greek,) The People, 

Settled in a certain spot. 

Athenai. (Gr.) Athens, the 

City. 
EDiN'Borough — Eden — Eton, 

&c. (Eng.) Names of Places, 

Men, &c. 



^»»^i»»^»#i*#»#»#» 
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We have seen in the preceding Section a race of words, under the 
form ^RC, '^RD, &c., denoting the Base or Foundation^ as of the 
Earth. I shall produce in this second Section a race of words, 
conveying a similar idea under the form '^C, ^D, &c., when the 
r does not appear. We shaM find, that this Radical meaning has 
afforded various senses, some of which may appear on the first 
glance remote from each other ; though, on a more attentive view, 
it will readily be understood, that they are all impressed with the 
same common notion. I shall consider in this Section words 
which signify. What is Set — Founded'^ Established^^ Raised up 
or Stands np, as on a Base or Foundation: such as Ezomai, (t^ofuu, 
Sedeo;) Isx^mi, (Icmyp, &c. Statuo, Sto;) &c. &c.^ Terras, which 
denote what is Firm — Substantial — Strong — Stout, &c., as Is, 
(ig, Vis,) &c. — Terms expressing Kindred, as connected with the 
idea of the Base or Foundation — Stem — Stock, &c., as Atta, 
(Att«, Pater,) &c. &c. — Words signifying, what is Placed — 
Situated or Laid in the same Spot, as in a state of Rest or 
Repose: and hence Rest or Repose, &c., as Eudo, (Ev^ea, Dormio.) 
— Words relating to Time, derived from the idea of that, which 
is Established — Fixed or Set, as on a Base or Foundation, so as to 
Last, Continue, Endure; as Age, (Eng,) &c, — Terms signifying 
a Dwelling or Habitation — the appropriate — certain*— fixed Spot, 
on which persons are Situated — Settled, Established, &c., as House, 
(Eng.) &c. We shall understand, that the idea of the Enclosure 
must be sometimes connected with this race of words. House, 
&c., as denoting the Appropriate — Peculiar Spot. — Separate and 
Distinguished from oth^r^ spots, — Lastly, I shall produce in another 
Section a race of words, which signify what is Placed -^ Seated or 
Situated ip an abstract sense r--what Exists or Is — Hence are de- 
rived the universal verb of Being, as Est, (Lat.) Is, (Etig.)&c.,and 
the Demonstrative parts of Speech, Is, (Lat.) It, (Eng.) &Cp &a 

This 
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This enquiry will lead us into new and curious views on the 
formation of Human Speech. 

The Greek Esx/a, (Eima, Focus, Lar, — Domus;— *Ara; — 
Asylum.; — Vesta, Dea; — Sedes, v. gf. Imperii,) will first present 
itself in considering this race of words ; as it contains in itself 
some of the leading senses, which are supposed in my hypothesis. 
The word, we see, not only signifies ihe Base — Bottom, as the 
tiEARTH, — the Seat, and the House, on or in which any thing 
or person is Settled or Established; but it likewise brings us to 
the very spot, the Earth, or Ea^'th, &c., from which^ as I sup- 
pose, these ideas are derived. In the two examples produced by 
R. Ains worth under this Greek word, we find it connected with 
Arche, (a^;ct> Principiura, Exordium, Initium, Fundamentum,) the 
corresponding term, under the form ^RC, &c., as Aph* EsT-ias 
ARCH-esthai, (A(p Esmetc A^x^^t Consentaneum rei gerendse 
Initium capere,) — yfph' Esr-ias ARcn-omenos, {ktpYjo^iaq A^x^fjLevo^.) 
In the sense of the Focus, we perceive how the term agrees with 
the English Hearth. The signification of the verb Esiiao, 
(Eo-riao;, Lare vel Domo excipio; — Convivio excipio,) To Enter- 
tain at a Feast, appears very remote from the idea of the Earth 
or Ground; and yet we see how readily they are connected with 
each other, through the medium of the House, Established or 
Situated on the Ground. In the Latin t^-Esra we perceive, that 
the Labial breathing, if I may so express it, has assumed a Con*^ 
sonant form. In the Greek Ezontai, (E^ofjuxr, Sedeo,) Edojt, (E^og^ 
Sedes, Sella, Delubrum, Templum, ^des^ Simulachrum, Firma- 
mentum; Basis ^) Evra, (Ei^u, Sella, Sedes; — Basis^ Podex hominis, 
Latrina,) loruo, (l^^vto, Sedere facio, Statuo,) Izo, (i^m, Sedere ' 
facio, colloco, sedeo,) \s\emi, (lo-nyp, Colloco; — in Aor. 2. perf. 
plusq; perf. Stoj) all which I have before produced, and which 
may be considered only as different forms of EsTm, (Eo-na,) we 
see precisely the train of ideas, supposed in my hypothesis. 

In 
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In the Latin Sto the breathing before the S is lost. The expla- 
natory term Sedeo^ and its parallel words Sit^ Seat, Set, &c. &c., 
belong to the Element SD, ST, &c, 

In Welsh, Dechreu or ^-Echreu. signifies, " A Beginning, 
** an Origin, an Original," which the Lexicographers of that 
Language have justly referred to ArCHE, (A^;i^.) The d in this 
Welsh word is an addition from the construction of the Language, 
and the r in Ecnr^eu is the lengthening of the sound after the 
Elementary consonant Ch, as it is in ArCHE before it. In Welsh 
we have. d^YncHafael, which is the same as ARCHafael^ '* To 
** Ascend, exalt, rise or lift," where we have the original form 
Yrch or Arch. — In Welsh, Ach is " A Stem or Pedigree, the 
" lineage of one's Ancestors ;" where we are directly brought to 
the idea of the Base or Foundation; and in Mr. Shaw's Galic 
and Irish Dictionary we have Aic, " A Tribe or Family," and 
AicE, " A Prop." We perceive, that these words belong to 
each other, and are to be referred to the idea of the Base. The 
Celtic terms, here produced, will be referred to other words of 
a similar kind in a future page. In Arabic, ^^1 As or Uss, as 
Mr. Richardson represents it, means, '^ A Foundation^ Basis. — 
*' The Heart of Man, (as being the Foundation of life.) The 
" Beginning of any thing.-:— The earliest age, Eternity.— The 
" cinders or ashes remaining in a fire-place." In the succeeding 
column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary we have ^j*^Uil As- As, 
" A Foundation J Basis," which is a doubling of (j^\ As, in order 
to express more strongly the idea. In the same Language ^Ul 
Aghaz means " A Beginning, commencement." Whether this 
word should be considered as a compound, Agh-Az, of the same 
kind as As-As, I cannot decide. 

There is an extraordinary term in Arabic, Aj-Uz, jijss^ 
which I offer to the consideration of the Arabic Scholar to decide, 
whether this word likewise may not possibly be a compound 

of 
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t)f a similar kind ; or, if it be not a compound, whether Ajux or 
Ajz does not belong to the simple form ^ As. This word has 
no less than sixty-seven- different significations, according to 
Mr. Richardson. The first sense of the word, in the arrangement 
of this Lexicographer; is *' An old Woman ;" and in the tenth 
sense we have " The Universe, the World, the Earth." We 
shall not be inclined to belfeve, as I imagine, that the sense of 
•• An old Woman" was the origin of sixty-seven significations. 
In the preceding column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary I find 
Ujuz js^ « Having large Hips. 2. Plural of J^^ar^ "Ajuz, the 
term just produced. — ** Ajuz. The Hinder or last part of the 
" back, the Buttocks, (of man or woman.)" The succeeding term 
is IjTs:^ " AjzA. Having large Buttocks (a Woman.) " We shall 
agree, I think, that all these words belong to each other, and 
that the sense of the Buttocks brings us to that of the ^j^\ As, 
the Base or Foundation. We shall likewise understand, that the 
sense of ** An old Woman** belongs to the idea of " Large 
" Buttocks/' I shall produce various words, denoting the Buttocks^ 
belonging to this race of words; and we have already seen the 
Greek Eiyra; (Podex hominis,) Arch-w, (A^;^^^, Princeps, Podex,) 
and the vulgar English name for this part. I cannot quit the 
word Ajuz, without observing, that among its sixty-seven sig- 
nifications it means '• A King. — A Kingdom. — A Governor of 
" a Province, or City," which again agrees with the sense of 
a Base or Foundation^ as in the Greek word last produced. 
I must leave however the explication of this word, in its various 
senses, to the adept in the Arabic Language. — In Arabic, jjl Iza 
means " Supporting, Propping, causing to Sustain or Bear up." 
In the same opening of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, where this 
word occurs, we have the Persian (^oU*wjI Israden, " To Stand, 
"stop, stay, remain, to tarry, wait for." — ^jcXjUunuI IsTANden^ 
^* To Place, fix, make, constitute, appoint, to Stand up," &c*, 

Y and 
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(^tXxjU#*vJ IsTANiien, " To Place in the middle;" and ^jcXaam*jI 
Isriden, " To Stand/' In Saxon, AsTAN<fa» is ** Durare, Stare, 
«* Manere, Subsistere," as Lye explains it. 

In Persian, Oi>wl Ast or 1st, as Mr. Richardson represents 
it, means *• The Buttocks, Hips, Backside, Fundament/' The 
following Greek words should probably be referred to the same 
idea : Iksi^^, Iskw, Ox»5, Osphus^ OsKea, (l^vcy Icx^g, O^uc, Otr^f, 
Lumbus, 0<rxB»j Scrotum.) In the same column of Mr. Richard- 
son's Dictionary, where ^j*^l As occurs, we have ^L*! Asab, 
** Fundaments/' To this form we must refer the Persian name 
for a Horse, u^amiI As6, which is found in the same opening of 
Mr. Richardson's Dictionary. It means probably the animal, 
on which a person is Seated^ or which is Vidden. The succeeding 
Arabic word is v-^amiI Isb, '' The Fundament^ Pubes/' &c., which 
is another form of the term just produced. The preceding word 
to the Persian k:>m\ Ast or 1st, the Buttocks, is another word, 
under the same form Ou*^l Ast or Est, the familiar verb of 
Being, corresponding with Is, (Eng.) Est, (Lat.) &c., which, as 
we shall now understand, is derived from the idea of what is 
Placed — Seated — Situated^ &c. &c. In the same column of 
Mr. Richardson's Dictionary is the Arabic v::vwl (AST,) Est for 
Ass, ^1, says this writer, which in its first sense means 
" A Foundation, Basis," and afterwards Eternity — A Continued^ 
Lasting Period, as Est does. We have moreover in the same 
column the Arabic Uj^t Ista, '' The warp in the loom, fitting 
" the warp to the loom," which will remind us of the Greek 
IsT-05, from IsTemi, (icro;, Malus navis, ~- Mi/2^5, seu lignum^ 
e quo stamina seu Tela suspenditur; — Ipsa Tela 9) the Arabic 
v^L^Uii^l IsTAT, " Buttocks, Fundaments," the Persian ^cXaJIc^UimI 
Isjadaniden, ^' To Constitute, establish, fix, make to Stand," and 
^oUjmI laraden^ " To stand, stop, dwell." In the succeeding 
column we have the Persian ^Um^I ^^ Ustam. Faith, confidence. 

'' Any 
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•' Any thing to which we can trust, a confidant, prop, support, 
" pillar, column/' The Arabic oUi**! Istah, Buttocks, and 
^jU*wl jistariy " Roots of old trees,*' and the Persian (^cXJUjiwI 
Isranden^ " To Stand, constitute, set up, establish/' 

Between these latter words we have the Persian ^jUwal 
AsiTflw, UsTjn, " A Threshold, entrance. A King's Court, 
•• Royal palace, the Ottoman Porte," and the name of Constan- 
tinople, J^'IJumI Istanbul^ which is sometimes written and spoken 
Stanbul or Stambul. This term, though originally formed from 
the City of Constantinople , (Constantine, Cnstantinople, Cstantinple, 
Stantnple^ Stanbul^ Stambul,) has perhaps assumed more par- 
ticularly the form Istan, that it may correspond with the Persian 
Ustan^ A Palace. In Arabic, cXb BLD is a City, belonging to 
Polls, (IloXiff); so that perhaps Istanbul may convey to an Eastern 
mind, ignorant of its primitive meaning, the idea of the Court or 
Palace, City, the City where the Sultan has his Court or Palace. 
It is very common, when the origin of a word is forgotten, to 
adapt the sound and the form, remaining from its primitive idea, 
to a similar sound and form, more known, and expressing a sense, 
which might naturally be represented by the word in question. 
The Prince Cantemir has formed another derivation of StanpoU 
which is that of Eis Teen Polin, Ei^ tijv iroXiv. The author of 
the Mechanisme du Langage, (Tom. I. p. 438.) though he is aware 
of the obvious origin of the word, seems to think that this is the 
true derivation, because that Prince was " bien instruit des fails/' 
The Prince was furnished with no facts which qualified him for 
the office of an Etymologist. These terms ^jOU»**l Israden, 
" To Stand/' &c. more directly connect themselves with the 
Greek Isremi^ (i^rri^p, Statuo — a. 9. &c. Sto,) and the Latin Sto. 
In the Latin, the breathing before the St is lost. In Istan^^h 
(^OJUimI and in the English Stand, we have the Radical St — N, 
which conveys the same idea, through the whole compass of 

Language, 
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Language, and on^ which I shall make a few observations ii> 
a succeeding page. 

In the same leaf of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, from which 
I have produced the Persian Isianden^ &c. To Stand, &c., we 
have IsTtkhar^ j\sss^^ the name of the Ancient Persepolis. 
Many opinions have been given respecting the origin of this 
word ; yet I imagine, that the true idea is partly to be found in 
one of the conjectures of Mr. Richardson. Ele supposes that 
•* IsTA denotes A Place^ Station, Dwelling, (from the Persian 
** Istaden^ To Stand, remain, dwell,)" which, I think, is the 
true idea belonging to the word. He imagines, moreover, that 
" Khur or Khar signifies the Sun ; whence Istakhar will naturally 
«• imply, the Place or Temple of the Sun.'' (Pref. p. 97.) This 
I do not conceive ; as I cannot but think, that if such had been 
the origin of the word, we should have found it expressed in the 
Greek translation. The Persian Islikhar may be simply Istkha, 
the Place or Position^ by way of eminence ; or if Khar be sig- 
nificant, it has a similar meaning of the Place — Position, City, &c. 
In Arabic, ^^ Shahur and \:LJj^Koorut {\jI. j^ Kuwur) signify 
a City^ from the idea of a certain Spot — Place, &c. I am aware, 
that the Persian Istakhar was adopted, before that nation en- 
grafted the Language of the Arabs into their own, as it is found 
at present ; yet the force of the Element was equally existing at 
all times. — Whether the Khar be significant, or only 1st or 
Istka; it is manifest, that the word was considered by the 
Greeks as Denoting the Distinguished Spot — or Place — The 
Cityj by way of Eminence, above other Persian Cities, from their 
translation Persepolis, The City of the Persians. The term 
^Iss^' Istikharr which denotes Persepolis, means in Arabic 
" Praying for the blessing of God, praying for success,'* &c. &c. ; 
and there are other words in the same and in the succeeding 
column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, which have a similar 

sense. 
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sense. The idea, I imagine^ in these words is the same as in 
those terms, which I have examined; and the sense of Praying 
and Petitioning is derived from the notion of being Instant in 
Prayer, as we express it; where we have tlie metaphor of that 
which is Constant^ Remaining or Persevering in an Action. The 
Latins use Insisto, \Vhich signifies To * Stand upon/ in the first 
sense, after a similar manner, '* To Urge, Insist upon, or be 
'* Instant in," says R. Ains worth. In the same column we have 
IsTidamet, ** Assiduity — Wishing to be Quiet, Permanent, Steady, 
** Eternal, Perpetual, Everlasting." In the succeeding column 
we have the Arabic UcXX***! Istida, " Petitioning, requesting 
** submissively," &c. From the 1st k:>^\ denoting Petitioning^ 
is derived the tenth conjugation of Arabic verbs. The succeeding 
word but one is the Persian ^^oJCm*! Israden, ** To Arise, Rise 
" up. Standi to work Standing.'' The Greek Iket^s, (txen?^, 
Supplex, qui humiliter et more servili aliquid orat,) which is 
a very strong term, may belong to Istida, &c. ; though it 
probably belongs to the Greek iKneomai, (ixveo/EMKi, Venib, advenio; 
-— Supplico, obsecro,) where we are brought to the Ik — Ak, &c., 
or Earth, und6r the idea of Motion upon its surface. 

The very name for the Sun, Khurj belongs to the idea of the 
Place — Spot — Station J or the Enclosed Spot, or Station^— the 
Enclosure; which supplies a race of words signifying a City^-^ 
Town, &c. &c. The metaphor of a Place or Station is often' 
annexed to the Luminaries above us — those 5/o^^ — Places or 
Stations in the Heavens. The term Spots in the Heavens is 
applied to the Stars ; and Spot we know means at once a Speck 
and a Place. 1 shall shew that Stella in Latin is derived from 
a similar idea ; and we all remember in Milton — 

" The Planets in their Stations listening stood." 

This term for the Sun, Khur, has given the name to Syria, as 

Abulfeda 
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Abulfeda has justly conjectured; and Mr. Bryant has seen, that 
Suros or Seirios " (tv^og ya^ o yik^oq the same as tu^iog) " belongs to 
this name for the Sun, as he is quoted in the page of Mr. 
Richardson's Preface to his Dictionary, from which I have taken 
the above quotation. All that follows they have not seen. The 
Persian Khur belongs to our word Star, and to the parallel terms 
in other Languages, as the Greek ^steRi (Ao-ti;^,) the Latin 
tfSTRz^m, the Saxon Steorra, the German SterUy the Danish 
Stieme, the Belgic Sterre, the Cornish Sterran, the Armoric Steren, 
the Welsh Ser, Syr, and Seren, &c, 1 cannot sufficiently express 
my surprise to find in Skinner a derivation of the Greek Aster, 
(Mrnff) from the Persian Ster, " Vossius autem Gr. Acrxi^f, a 
** PcrsicQ Ster deflectit." It is extraordinary, that either Vossius 
or Skinner should resort to a Persian word ; and it is more extra- 
ordinary, when we learn, that the Persian term appears to have 
a very different form, and to be removed from this race of words. 
Mr. Richardson represents the Persian name for a Star by 
Sitaunk; though in recording the letters, which compose it, we 
must represent it by Starh ojU^Mr A Vowel breathing, we see, 
has been inserted in the pronunciation between the two letters, 
which in fact represent the first letter of the Radical. The 
same has happened in the Latin Sider^is^ which is quasi Sder^/V, 
and which belongs, as we see, to this race of words. Again, 
in Persian, J^l akter is *' A Star, constellation^ celestial 
" sign." 

Dr. Vincent (Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, p. 98.) has 
remarked, that Seir, in the Language of the Troglodytes, is 
a Dog; from whence Sirius^ the Dog Star, as it is called, 
is supposed to be derived. That Seir in the Language of the 
Troglodytes signifies a Dog, I can very well conceive; as 
there are few Languages, in which it has not that meaning, or 
a sense, from whiqh th^t meaning is derived. Thus we have 
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Cur in English^ Korre in Belgic, *1W GUR, in Hebrew, Catellus, 
the parallel terms produced by the Etymologists under Curf^ 
Lhuyd, under Canis, gives us among other terms the Irish 
Gayeavy Gyr^ A Grey Hound, Grexi and in the Appendix, under 
Canis, we have " IsL Grey^ Finnon. et Lap. Coira." We shali 
see, that GREY-Hound belongs to the Cur; and we shall readily 
understand, that all these terms for a Dog are attached to such 
words as Curro. In Arabic, jyi Ziroo is ** A Hunting Dog." 
It will now be granted, I trust, that Sirius in its original sense 
meant nothing but the Ser — the Star — the Dhtinguished Bright 
Star) and that the idea of the Dog was added from a similarity 
in sounds between the Seir, Cur, the Dog^ &c., and Ser, Syr, 
Si AR, &Cm the Luminary. In Orpheus, &c , Seirio^, (ta^to^y) is 
added to the name of the Sun, and literally means the StAR or 
Syr— the Sun. 

Hfiog oTi T^KTCfiv fjuiv BXemsTO SEIPIOlS cuyXfiv 

HiXiO^. {Argonaut, f. II8-9.) 

In Greek, the name of a Star sometimes appears under the form 
TR, as TEiR^a, (Tci^e^s, Astra,) which the Lexicographers derive 
from Teiro, (Ti/ja;, Vexo.) 

Ey fe ra TEIPEA ^ocvtcc ra r Ov^uvoq ecTi^ccvurat. (ll. r. 485.) 

The Triones^ the seven Stars at the North Pole, meant cniginally, 
I imagine, the Tbir^^, (Tci^ia,) or ^Tars, and have nothing to do 
with Triones^ the oxen, except by the accidental similarity of the 
sound of the words. I shew in another place, that the huctus^ 
the constellation at the North, has been supposed to be Bear^ 
from a similar cause— the similarity of sounds. Akctus only 
means the certain Earth — Place — • or Quarter, as of the 
»-Orth, &c. The Trion-« is the same form as 5Teren, Ac- 
Mr. Richardson has observed, that '^ When Esther was 

** selected 
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** selected among other virgins for the royal choice, her former 
"name Hadassah was dropt, and a new one given to her, sig- 
" nifying in Persian a Star/' (Dissertation, p. 20.) ' Thus we 
see, that £-Ster is the ^-Ster, {A<mio,) Starh, or Star. 
Hence has been derived the name of the Syrian Venus AsTAR-te; 
and this derivation will explain, why she is conceived by some 
to be the Moon. The AsiijAKoth of the Philistines belongs to 
AsTAR-*^, as the Mythologists understand. Mr, Parkhurst derives 
Ashtaroth rr\TWV {rom TWV ASH, To Make, and nn TR, A Tour, 
compass, '* from the Tours she makes about the Earth/' where we 
see in ^n TR and Tour^ the race of words, to which ^tar belongs. 
Mr. Parkhurst observes, that " Perhaps the German idol Eostre 
♦' or Easter was related to the Oriental Astar^^. To this 
" goddess our Saxon Ancestors sacrificed in April, which was 
'* therefore by them styled Eostur Monath ; and thence our word 
" Easter, which the Saxons retained after their conversion to 
*' Christianity y and gave to the solemn festival observed at the 
"' same time of the year, in commemoration of our Saviour's 
''resurrection. See Bochart, Vol. L 676, and Ancient Universal 
'" History J Vol. XIX. p. 177." This conjecture is, I imagine, 
just To this Saxon name for an illustrious Female might 
possibly belong the termination Estrf, in that Language, for 
a Female in general ; — " Estre. Terminatio Foeminina substantivi 
'* agentis : sc. Ut nomina masculi generis, apud Latinos, in or 
'' terminantia, formant Fceminina in ix; sic apud Anglo-Saxones, 
*' in Estre, Istrf, Ystre. e. g. Sang^Ysr ke, Cantatrix, &c/ 
I shall shew, that the Element ^S denotes Being, through the 
whole compass of Language ; and to this belongs the Latin Ix, 
and perhai)s the Saxon Estre. The Persian name Statira belongs 
to Sitaur, the Star, as others have understood. It is likewise 
known, that Roxana is derived from another Persian word sig- 
nifying Light; though it is not known, that Roxana belongs 

to 
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to Radius, ,2ind that it precisely corresponds, in metaphor and 
Elementary characters^ with Radiant — the Radiant form. 

The ZoR or Tsor, in the name Zoroaster, belongs to Sitaur--^ 
Staur or Star. We perceive, that in Statira there is a breathing 
before the letters, which represent, as I imagine, the first Radical 
Consonant ; but in the Zor or Tsor we perceive the true form. 
The Oastres or Astres belongs to the Element STRS, denoting 
the Sage or learned personage, under the idea of the Searcher — 
Enquirer, &c. The vowel breathing before STRS is derived 
either from some intensive particle, or is an organical addition to 
the consonants ST, &c. The Astres is the same as Idris, &qc. — 
a name well known in the ancient world for a Seer, Prophet, 
Sec. &c. Among the Celts we have the Giant Idris, ** whose 
** memory," as Mr. Davies has justly observed, " is perpetuated 
^' by one of the highest and most pointed mountains in North 
" Wales, called Cader Idris, the chair, or keep, of Idris. It may, 
'* perhaps, have been an observatory, in ancient periods." (Celtic 
Researches, p. 173O Mr. Davies has likewise properly under- 
stood some of the parallel terms, to which Idris belongs. <' l^ig, 
" in Greek,'* as he observes, " implies an expert, or skilful 
" person; and BHT Idresh, in Hebrew, from em Dresh, To seek, 
** search, inquire diligently. Hydres has a similar meaning in 
** Welsh." (Id. p. 174.) Mr. Davies is, I believe, right. The 
Greek Idris, (l^^ig,) belongs to the Radical DRS, and has only an 
accidental similarity to In-on — Eido, (iSav, Videns, Etico, Video,) 
with which indeed it appears to be directly connected. ^ — I find, 
however, that the ordinary Lexicographers derive l^^ew, Peritia, 
from lcrfiid,i. — Mr. Parkhurst has referred to the Hebrew tim the 
Oriental term Dervise, and the Celtic Andraste, the Goddess of 
Vengeance. The former derivation may perhaps be right, but 
the latter is, I conceive, wrong. 

The term tm DRS belongs to Dirt, Dust, Dig. &c. &c. 

z Words 
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Words denoting Segrchf- Enqniry, &c. have beai comitionly 
derived from the idea of Routhig or Scratching about— -amongst*^ 
Hito>^up, &c. the Dirt of the Earth. We know, that Scrutor is 
acknowledged to be derived from a similar metaphor, — ScnOa 
Erutndi. Scrutor belongs more directly to Search-^ Scratchy and 
ultimately to \irr\ DRS. The succeeding word to this in Mr. 
Parkhurst's Lexicon, — the term sn DS, must be referred likewise 
to the same race ; and here the sound of r between the Radical 
Consonants is lost. The word ttH DS means, says Mr. Parkhurst, 
** To Thresh, beat or Scatter, to pieces," to which this Lexico- 
grapher justly refers DasK Dust. Let us note another of these 
term's ill the explanatory word Thresht under the form TRS, and 
mark moreover the word Scatter, where the r does not appear. 
I am not attempting to adjust the degrees of affinity betwera 
these words:— I nean only to observe, that they are all to be 
referred to terms denoting the Dust, Dirt — Grit, &c of the 
Earth; and that they were derived from actions performed on 
the surface of it. To the Hebrew vm DRS more immediately 
belongs the Greek Derko, (Ai^opo/, vel A*^, Video.) In 

Persian, U]j*^ DRK, with the auxiliary verb o*^r^ Kurden, 
signifies *' To comprehend. To perceive. To follow oat, prosecute;" 
and Derk itself means " The lowest part. —The Pit (of Hell.) — 
'• A Part of the Earth, a portion of the Ground." Here we are 
at once brought to the spot, supposed in my hypothesis. On 
the other side of the leaf in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, where 
this word is found, we have «^i^ DRD, <* Dregs, sediment, the 
*< Tartar of wine, the mother of oil.— A Draught;" where let us 
mark the explanatory terms Dregs, Tartar, and Draught, i^ 
belonging to this race of words. In the Galic Dialect <^ the 
Celtic, DEARcam means *' To see, behold, look stedfastly;" and 
in Welsh, Edrych means *' To behold, to look, to view, to see," 
which the Lexicographers in this Language allow to belong 

to 
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to the Greek Derko, (Aipu$.) We perceive in Edrych a rowel 
breathing at the beginning, as in Idris. 

Mr. Davies has properly observed, that Idris or Edris was 
well known to the Arabians. His name in Arabic is Q^jjiif 
Adris or Idris, as Mr. Richardson represents it, who tells us, 
that it is " the Arabian name for fj^ " Jchnuch, " Enoch the 
•• prophet^ (Gen. v. «i.) This name is derived from DerSy 
** which signifies study or meditation." The Arabic Ders (j*jj^ 
belongs to the same idea. The first sense, which Mr. Richardson 
gives of it, is ** Reading, a lecture, a lesson/' and in the second 
sense, " A hidden path, the traces almost effaced," where we 
are brought to the original spot. The Persians have joined it 
with an auxiliary verb, and made it signify " To Tread or 
" Thresh out corn," where we are again brought to the original 
spot and action connected with it. Let us mark the explanatory 
words Trace, Tread, Thresh, all belonging to each other; and to the 
Arabic Ders, the path or Trace. After the most mature con- 
sideration on the origin of the great Celtic name for a Seer — 
Priest ^'--^ Prophet — the Druid, I finally imagine, that it belongs 
to this race of words, and denotes the Searcher. Mr. Shaw 
explains the Galic Draoi (which I consider to be quasi Draoj,) 
and Draoith, by " A Druid, Augur, Charmer, Magician ;** in 
the next column to which, I find Draos, Trash ; where let us again 
mark, both in the Galic and English words, other terms belonging 
to the same race — To Dirt, &c. I find likewise in the same 
column ** Dreach. Form, figure, image. — DKEACuach. That 
'* Dresseth, polisheth; Drawn, figured, delineated. — DREACH^m. 
•* To Figure, delineate, adorn ;" and " Dreacht. A Poem, 
•• Draught, Pattern." We perceive, that all these belong to the 
same train of ideas, and mean To Trace ; and let us note the 
explanatory terms Drawn -*- Draught, directly corresponding 
with the Galic term in every point. The terms Drag, Drawt 

Draught, 
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Draught, relate to the action performed amongst the Dregs or 
Dirt of the Ground. The final Radical Consonant is lost in 
Draw, though it is preserved in the parallels Dragan, (Sax.) &c. 
&c. It is lost likewiise in the term Draoi^ though it is preserved 
in Draoith. Let us again note another explanatory term, Dress, 
which belongs to the same race, as we shall all agree, when we 
recollect the original application of the word, To Dress or Till 
Land. In Welsh, the Druids' are called Derwyddon. No con- 
jecture can be more probable, than that, which is commonly 
received, respecting the origin of these words from the Derw, or 
Oak ; and the name in Welsh has no doubt been so written on 
the idea of this origin. Still, however, this, as I conceive, is not 
so; and I have produced, as I imagine, the true Etymology. 

The name of Zoroastres appears under a * great variety of 
forms; but that of the Greeks seems to be as precise, as the 
nature of the case will admit. By Mr. Richardson, who is very 
loud against the authority of the Greeks, he is called Zeratusht, 
which likewise is sufficiently exact, as the same cognate con* 
sonants remain to record the identity of the word. Though, if 
my derivation should be right, the Greeks, by the addition of 
the r, have been more precise in their representation of the name. 
This however is too minute a remark, and of little use or importance 
in these investigations. .The words signifying To See — Search, 
&c. appear, in the Persian and other Languages,, alike under the 
forms DRS, and DS without the r; which letter, as it may be 
considered only as a symbol to lengthen out the vowel with which 
it is connected, is of no consequence in the determination of the 
Radical. M. Anquetil, in his work on the Zend Avesta, sometimes 
represents the name of Zoroaster by Zerethoschtresch. Strange 
and uncouth even as this representation may appear, it preserves 
a faithful record of the name, as it is exhibited by the other 
forms; and has been only rendered thus uncouth in it3 appearance, 

by 
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by an attempt at extreme accuracy. In the Zer we have Zor; 
and in the Ethoschtreschj or Ethschtresch^ we unequivocally see 
the Oastres of the Greeks in the representation Zor^Oastres, 
This cluster of consonants, Thscht, was adopted for the same 
reason that the Greeks applied their two Consonants ST, in^ 
order to express the mingled sounds as conveyed to the ear in 
the Persian pronunciation of this word» or as represented by the: 
letter or letters adopted by the Persians on this occasion. These 
mingled sounds, which were probably heard in the enunciation 
of the word, are very inadequately expressed in Mn Richardson's 
form Zera^Tusht by the single symbol T. Yet this is perfectly 
sufficient for all the purposes of Etymology. There is no diffi- 
culty at all in the representation of the word by M. Anquetil, 
except, that a vowel breathing has inserted itself in this cluster 
of consonants Thscht^ which we see has become Thoscht; since 
it is almost impossible to enunciate such mingled sounds without 
the insertion of a vowel. I have sufficiently explained the 
nature of these mingled sounds in the former part of my Work,, 
(page 97,) where I have shewn, that the sound of a Russian letter 
has been represented by Chtch. 

I cannot leave my observations on this title Oastres, or Idrisg 
without once more recurring to the Greek Idris, (i^|»i^,) and 
confirming by a most unequivocal example the true origin of the 
word. In the instance which I shall produce, Idris, (l^(»^,) is 
actually applied as the Welsh Idris is, to a Celtic or ChaldeatL 
Sage-^skilled in Astronomy. 

Ou yct^ X£V Ti; lioi SvflTUV fJLB^OTTUiV KfOUVOVTXf 

El firi (jLOVvoyiVfig ng utto^^u^ (pvXov avu9iv 
XAAAAIfiN* lAPlS yuf i^v A2TPOIO nOPEIHS, 
Keu (r(paipig xivfjfA etfi^i x^ovot ig "ffiB^iTiXXih 
KvxXoTi^ig y iv urta^ &C. {Orph. Frag. 2.) 

These 
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These lines are found in the Fragments^ collected under the 
name of Orpheus. — It is not necessary to enquire, who was the 
writer of these lines, or to whom they allude, or what they 
precisely mean. We see plainly, what is enough for our purpose* 
that the Idris, (i^^i;,) is applied to a Chaldean Sage — learned in 
the course of the Stars or of the Sun ; and we can readily believe, 
that the Mystic, who wrote these lines, well knew a title be- 
longing to his art, however skilled he might be in the nature of 
the Greek Language, or of Astronomy. 

The origin of the word IsriKhar, the City, has led me into 
a short digression, from which I shall now return to the con- 
sideration of terms belonging to our Element ^ST, &c. denoting the 
Fixed'— Established, Place or Position — the Settlement, &c. We 
shall instantly agree, that the Gre^ Asrir, (Ao-ru, Urbs, Astu, seu 
Asty ; peculiariter Athena,) belongs to this idea, which the Etymo- 
logists understand. Martinius derives it *' ^ XreM, ut Stadt a 
•• Stehen. Syr. tlVH " ASTI, " Fundare. Aa-moc, Civilis, festivus, 
** pulcher/' In Syriac, we see ASTI signifies To Found, 
Establish, &c. From Astu, (Aotv,) is derived Asteios, {Arraog,) 
and to this word we must refer the Latin Astutus, though some 
even doubt on this point. Astu is used peculiarly for Athens, 
An in Astu renit ? Terentius, Eunuch. A. 5. S. 5. Athenas 
intelligit,'* says Vossius. " Ita et Cic. a. de Legg. Ut restri 
Attici, priusquam Theseus eos demigrare ex agris, et in Astu, 
** quod appellatur, omnes conferre se jussit, et Sunii erant et 
" Attici." Perhaps Athens, Athena, {AUfpni,) is nothing but the 
Astu, the City. The n may be only an organical addition to 
the r, or the Then mzy be significant, corresponding with Town^ 
&c. ; so that Athene or AT-Thene may be AST-Town — the 
Established Place— Settled Spot — the Settlement. In hrrica 
the n does not appear ; and if my hypothesis should be right, 
the name of Attica must have succeeded that of the City. 

Whether 
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Whether the Goddess of Wisdom or of Weaving, Athena, (Ah^ 
Min^va,) is derived from the Place, over vsrhich she presided, 
or from some other source, must be the subject of a future 
Enquiry. 

The Element ST-N, T-N, D-N, C-N, denotes, through the 
whok compass of Language, the Appropriate Place — Spot — 
Land •-« the Established Spot, &c. &c.} and to this Element we 
must refer Stand — Ti)wn --^ Country -^ County^ and the TNj DN, 
in the names of Villages, Cities, &c. &c., Ham^-ToN, LanDuxum. 
This sense of DN in Lon-DiN-u m, &c. &c. &c. is $o obvious^ that 
it has been remarked by every adventurer in the craft of Etymo- 
logy. Their researches however have stopped at the thresheM 
of the enquiry. The DN in Medina has a similar mesLxmig. In 
Arabic, i^O^ mDN denotes a City, where the DN is significant* 
and the m only arises from the construction of the Language. 
We have seen the Persian word IstanJ^», or Ist^STANdetis 
(jOJUmjI To Place, &c. ; and hence we have the Stak in 
HtndosTAHf, &c. The force of this Element is perpetually visible 
in the Persian Language. Hence we have the Tatm or Staun m 
Boostaun^ i^Uw the Persian term for a Garden i wh^fe let ms 
mark the Den in Garden^ or Gard-DES, which has a sbnilar 
meaning. The same Element supplies the names fco- ^GardM 
in various Languages, as in the Hebrew 11 GN, the Arabic o^Aa^i 
Junnut^ &c. Dr. Vincent has produced the various modes, in 
which one portion of a compound es^pressing the name of an 
East^n River is repneaented* which are the following : " Djen, 
•* DJM, Tschan, Tschen, Chan, Chen, Chin, Jen, Gen^ Tschun, Ckim, 
'* Shan^SanJ* We here see, that the union of consonants at the 
beginning of some of these words is meant to express the .mingled 
sounds in the first letter of the Eastera word. We shall hence 
understand the nature of the Gfeek ChTho^ (xQau, Terra») and 
how County and Toxvn may belong to this word, or how the 

forms 
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forms CN, TN may pass into each other. This word seems to 
be directly connected with the Eastern terms, expressing a similar 
idea; and the Ch and Th at the beginning of the word are meant 
to express the mingled sounds, belonging to Eastern terms with 
such a meaning. The Den in Eden, the Garden of Paradise, 
must be referred to this race of words, and denotes the Stand — 
the certain fixed Place — Spot, &c., the Settlement, &c. The Ed 
in Eden or ED-Den belongs probably to the race of words now 
under discussion, Ed-o^, (JeSo^, Sedes,) IsT^emi, (itmyp,) Asm, 
(Ao-Ti;,) &c. &c. 

The Hebrew Lexicographers understand only by the word 
py ODN, Eden, that it signifies " Pleasure and Delight," which 
is certainly a familiar sense belonging to the word, as derived 
from the Garden, the Delightful Place ; but in the corresponding 
Arabic term Aden, (jcXc as explained by Mr. Richardson, we see 
the genuine idea, " i. A permanent dwelling, s. The Garden of 
'* Eden." Mr. Parkhurst derives the Greek Edone, (hJoi^, Volup- 
tas,) from the Hebrew py ODN, which seems almost indubitable; 
yet we cannot but connect Edone, (uSo^fi, Voluptas,) with Edus, 
(hJu^,' Suavis,) in which no idea like that, which we have annexed 
to these words, appears to exist. Perhaps Edus^ (hJu^i) might 
have been formed by the Greeks from Edone, (Hiovfi,) which they 
considered as a substantive form. — The Greek Ethnos, (EJho^, 
Gens, Natio: — Gens a vera fide aliena,) is quasi Ethen-05, and 
means the People peculiar to a certain Aden, Settled Spot, or 
Dwelling. Whether Heathen and its parallel terms are derived 
from this, will be considered in another place. The Hebrew 
Lexicographers will see the original idea, which is annexed to 
py ODN, Eden, in a parallel term belonging to that Language, 
pK ADN. Taylor explains this Hebrew word by *' Dominus. 
'' A Master, a Lord, a Sustainer; from pK" ADN, *' A Base or 
*' Column, as Superiors are the Pillar and Support of Society; 

" and 
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*' and the most high God is the Base and Support of the ivhok 
" Universe." This term perpetually occurs, and it is used often- 
times for the name of Jehovah. To this word has been usually 
referred the Greek Adon/5; and we shall now understand, why 
Gardens have been connected with this name, Horti Adonidii, &a 
It has arisen from a confusion in the names of Adon, the Man, 
&c., and Eden, the Garden. The same form and meaning, 
which we have in the Eastern terms Edetiy or JldeUy we find in 
our names of Towns and Men; the Edin in £^/nborough, EtoUf 
Eden 9 Hatton, Aston, &c. &c. ; and Athena may be a compound 
of a similar kind. 

While I am examining the word Astu^ (Atrru,) in Martiniui^ 
I cast my eyes on another term in the same column — Astandes, 
(Atf-rovlv^,) which, as he says, is a Tarentine word for Nuncius^ 
** ab ft et (TT^vou, quod non Stet, sed ambulet." This term probably 
belongs to the race of words before us, under the idea of these 
Messengers being placed at certain Stands or Stations; and thus 
it will correspond with the metaphor in our word Post. Though 
Post is derived, as we know, from Position or Rest; yet, io the 
expression Post^Haste, it is applied to the quickness of motion 
belonging to the Messenger.— * Our ordinary Lexicographers have 
supposed, that Astand^^, (Ao-rou^^Ci) is a Persian word ; and they 
have explained it by ** Nuncius, seu tabellarius Persicus, An- 
'* garus." The form Astand-« coincides with that of the 
Persian ^yOJU***jl Istanden, To Place, &c. Let us mark the 
explanatory term Angarus^ or Agoar-o^, {Ayyec^o^y) which in the 
ktter form might be conceived as belonging to the present race 
of words under the Element ^G, ^S, &c., with a similar idea. 
In the interpretation, which is given of this word, we are brought 
to the very notion supposed in my hypothesis. Aooaros, kyy^u 
is explained by " Nuncius, vel tabellarius regum Fersarum, qui, 
«* in Statione sua Positus, literas ab altero Angaro acceptas alteri 

A A *' tradebat. 
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" tradebat, ut ita celerius perferrentur/' This word, however, will 
be considered in another place. If the true form is Aggar^os^ 
it might belong to the Persian ^lojdal Uskudar, *• An Ambas- 
" sador, Envoy, Messenger^ Courier.'* In the same column of 
Mr. Richardson's Dictionary I find the Arabic ^LXLl Iskan^ 
^^ Causing one to stay, remain, continuing to dwell." 

An adjacent word to the terms quoted qbove, in Mr. Richard- 
son's Dictionary, is the Persian (^l^ac^' Ustukhan^ " A Bone^ 
**t,^kernel stone of fruit," which means the Substantial part of any 
thing. The word Substantial itself, we know, belongs to this 
race of words, Sto, &c. We shall now understand the origin of 
the Greek Osr^an, (Oorwy,) and the Latin Os, Oss-w. In Hebrew, 
0!fy OZM denotes, says Mr. Parkhurst, " Strength, Solidity, 
*' Firmness. — A Bone, from its Strength and Solidity," where the 
OZ belongs to the words before us. Some Etymologists derive 
OsTreia, (Oe-T^uec, Oo-r^ia, Ostrea, pisces testis tecti,) OsTrakon, 
(OcT^cacoPj Testa nativa — Testa figlina,) from Osteon, (Ooriw,) 
and Os, Oss-i>, the Hard Bony part, as it were, which is probably 
right ; that is, they are probably derived from the idea conveyed 
by these words, — what is Substantial. Oyster occurs in various 
other Languages, as the Saxon Ostre, the German Auster, the 
Belgic Oester^ the Danish Oster^ling, the French Huistre, or 
Huitre, the Italian Ostria, &c., the Spanish Ostia, the Welsh 
Oestr€n, which the Etymologists have produced. In Persian, too, 
IsTiRidia, UoJCmI is ^^ An Oyster/' and it is curious, that this 
word occurs in one of the two columns of Mr. Richardson's 
Dictionary, from which I have taken the Eastern terms above 
quoted. The preceding term to this is the Persian IJsTurden, 
(^iiJC»**l " To Shave, Erase;" and as this word occurs among 
the terms, signifying what Stands firm — is Substantial, &c., it 
must probably be referred to the same idea. We know, that 
terms for opposite actions are derived from the same word, or 

same 
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same idea, sometimes with a variation to mark tlie difference, 
and sometimes by the use of the same word. Thus, To Root^ 
and Up^Root, E-Radicare^ &c. ; and in To PeeU To Ston^^ &c., 
the very words are used to express the removal of the Peel—^ 
Stone, &c., quasi. To Un-Peel^ Un^Stone. So, I imagine, JJsTurden 
signifies To Erase, i.e. To Un^Stand — To remove a thing from 
its Stand, Seat or Position. The Greeks have a compound from 
their Isx^mi, (lerriy^i,) To Place — Stand, &c., which at once means 
to Place and to Un^Place, if I may so say, To Erect, Build, &c., 
and To Erase, Destroy, &c. AnAsTemi, Kvta-niifM, in one sense 
means •* Exstruo, iEdifico," and in another, " Everto, Subverto." 
The adjacent word to Os, Ossis, is Os, Oris, which must be 
referred to the idea of the Extremity; and this sense of the 
Extremity is derived from that of the Surface, considered either 
as the Base or Bottom, or the Top. R. Ainsworth explains Os 
in some of its senses by •' The Face or countenance of any 
*' creature. — The Front of an army. — The Mouth, Passage, or 
"entrance into any place. — The Head or Fountain;" where, 
in the ' Head or Fountain,' we see the idea, as of the Base — Foun-^ 
dation — OaiG-in, from which any thing arises. The genuine 
notion of the word is that of the Surface — Extremity, at which 
any thing ends or begins. We see, in the oblique cases, the 
form Or, as in Oris, &c., which will remind us of the adjacent 
word Ora, ** a Coast, region, part, or country — Extremity, 
" edge, brim, margin, hem, or border of any thing ; '* where in 
the sense of Extremity, annexed to Ora, we see the true idea of 
O5, Or-i5; and in that of the •* Coast, Region/' &c., we are 
brought to the original Spot, from which these terms are 
derived. The Phrase " Ora vulneris, the Lips, or edges of 
** a wound," as explained by R. Ainsworth, might have been 
equally Ora vulneris, or Os vulneris. Oro, " To Speak " — 
Pray, &c. belongs to Os, Or/5, as the Lexicographers imagine, — 

who 
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who likewise justly observe^ that OrMuhm belongs to Ofo^ Dico, 
Ore pronuneio, as Aiyym does to Afytf.**-We see by my explanation 
of Ora, how it is connected with Oricr^ ** To have a beginning;" 
Osrmm, " A Door. — An entrance, or passage.— The Mouth of 
«• a river or haven,*' belongs probably to Os, as the Etymologists 
suppose. If it does not, it belongs to House, &c., under a similar 
idea of the Establishment^ &c. &c. Osculum is justly derived 
from Os, and Oscito from Os and Cito, Moveo. The adjacent 
words, Ostendo and Ostento^ are imagined by some to be taken 
from Ob and Tendo ; or from Os and Teneo, i. e. Teneo ob 
oculos. They seem to be derived from Os, and perhaps Tendo, 
and to relate to the Extended or Widely-exposed Surface^ to the 
Extremity-^OT Outside of any thiAg, as we express it. 

We have seen, that in Arabic, ^j^\ AS signifies ** A Foundaticm, 
^ Basis. The Heart of Man (as being the Foundation of life,)'* 
&c. Perhaps the explanatory word, the English Heart, and the 
parallel terms to be found in other Languages, have the same 
idea. The Heart of any thing, of Oak^ &c., means the Solid 
Substantial part of it; that which is the M^n support and 
Faundation of the Tree. The word Substantial, which precisely 
expresses the idea annexed to Heart, is derived, we know, from 
Sto^ which belongs to the race of words before us. Substantia 
is acknowledged to be derived '' a Substande;'^ and Suhto Robert 
Ainsworth explains by *' To Stand still, to bear up, to Stand his 
«* Ground." In the phrase " To Stand his Ground/" we are 
brought to the original Spot, and genuine idea, from which, as 
I imagine, these terms are derived. Heart occurs in various 
Languages, as the Saxon Heort, the Gothic Hairto, the German 
Herz, the Danish Hierte, the Belgic Hert, the Runic Hiarte, &c. 
Some derive these words from Kear^ Keer, Kardia, (Kijf, Kwf, 
KofJiflt,) or from Eetor, (Hrof,) and others from Hard, Durus. 
Surely Car^/a, (Km^Ix, Cor,) must belong to Heart; and Cordis 

we 
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we shall own, I think, to belong to Cardia. We shall then agree, 
as I imagine, that Cor, C^er, and Gear, (Ki»^ Kio^,) must be 
rererred to each other. The Greek EETor, (Hto^,) ought surely 
to be considered as belonging likewise to HAirTQ, &c. &c., and 
thus all these terms are attached to each other. These words 
however present considerable difficulties. The verb attached to 
those terms/ as the English Hearts, and the Saxon Hyrtja^ 
^' Refocillare, animare, confortare," &c. may be the original, and 
may belong to the race of words, which signify To Stir ii^-— * 
Excite. If this should be the case. Heart, and Hart, the animal, 
may belong to the same idea. The Heart is the seat of 
boldness — that which is Stirred up or Excited to deeds of valonri 
and the Hart is the Stirrer up — the JBra^^ — the Annoyer,— 
Pricker or Pusher, with his Horns — the animal, which Hurts; 
The preceding term to Hyrts^n, Refocillare, &c. in my Saxon. 
Dictionary, is ^* Hyrt, Hvrt, Laesus, Vulneratos." Still however 
I must observe, that the name for the Heart is conamonly taken 
from the idea of that, which is Solid and SuhstantiaL In the 
Egyptian Language, Ath or Etk is the Heart; and hence thei 
Capital of the Delta was called Aiu^Ribis, Cor Pyri« *^ Nempe^" 
says Bochart, *' ^gyptiis a9 vel Hd est Cov, ut scribit Honia 
^ HierogIyphic6n, lib. i. cap. 7. et nC, vel Pi&, Pyrun; Inde 
** Atkribis Cor Pyri, quia in medio Pyn, id es^ ^gy pti partiflr,, 
<* quam ab Pyri forma ^gyptii Rik^ id est, Pyrum, v«)cabant/' 
(Geograph. Saer. p. 959. Ed 1707.) 

We have seen, that the Arabic As, qmI not only signifiM 
the Foundation^ Basis, and the Heart; but it means likewise 
" The Earliest Age, Eternity. — The Cinders or Ashes remaining 
•* in a fire-place.*' In Arabic, likewise, under the form '^RS, 
\£jj\ Ars, or Irs, not only means '^ Inheritance, Heritage, Here- 
'* ditary right.— A Root, stability, firmness, the principal part,. 
'* any thing agreeable to ancient hereditary custom;'' but it 

signifies 
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signifies likewise " Ashes. — The Remains^ Residue ; " and we 
cannot doubt, I imagine, that the Arabic Ars and As are only 
different forms of each other. The senses of Herit^^^, the 
Root, and Ashes, unequivocally bring us to the Earth. The 
Arabic Ars and As, in the sense of Ashes Remaining in the 
Fire-Place, bring us to the English Hearth, and the Greek 
EsTia, (Yjttw, Focus, Lar; — Domus; — Ara; — Asylum; — Festa, 
Dea ; — Sedes v.gr. Imperii.) — In Estia^^ErTs^,) as I before observed, 
we unequivocally see the original idea of the Base — Foundation — 
Seat, as connected with the Ground, or Earth, or, when the r is 
lost, Eath- We may observe, likewise, how EsTta, (prrta,) 
connects itself with the adjacent term EsTen, &c. (Eirr^,) be- 
longing to IsT^mi, (l(r77rp,) as it ought to do, according to my 
hypothesis. Whether Ashes and its parallel terms belong to 
Estia, (EoTiUy) the Base or Bottom, as of the Earth, on which 
they lie, or to the Dirt of the Earth, I cannot decide. — The 
sense, which the Arabic word bears, of " The Earliest Age, 
" Eternity,'* is taken from the idea of that which Lasts — Con^ 
tinues — or Endures, as things do, which are Established on a 
proper Base or Foundation. The words containing this train of 
ideas will be considered on another occasion. — I shall examine 
in the next article a race of words, which signify. What is Firm — 
Substantial — Stout — Strong, derived, as I imagine, from the idea 
of that, which is Firmly Established, as on a Base or Foundation, 
&c. The same Radical idea still remains, however ^various may 
be the purposes, to which it is applied. 
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Terms signifying what is Firm 
— Substantial^ Stout — Strong; 
derived originally from the 
idea of that, which is Firmly 
Established^ &c., as on a Base 
or Foundation^ &c. 

OJ: (Hebrew.) To Fix, make 

Firm, or Steady, A Tree, 

the Back-bone. 
Osjeon^ Os. (Gr. Lat.) A Bone. 
Ozos (Greek,) The Knot, or 

Branch of a Tree. What 

is Substantial. 
Oak — Ac — Eik — Eiche — 

Eyck. (Eng. Sax. Run. and 

Dan. Ger. Belg.) The Firm 

Substance. 
AsT. (Germ.) A Branch, 
AsTs. (Goth.) Ramus. 
Atsatjan. (Goth.) Sistere. 
OZ. (Heb.) To be Strong, 

vigorous. Strong Cities, 

Garrisons, Holds. 
Is. (Gr.) Strength, A Fibre, 

Nerve. 
IsKus. (Gr.) Strength, Power. 
Vis. (Lat.) Force, Strength. 
Ooan. (Irish,) A Bough, Twig, 

Branch. 



Oaain. (Ir.) A Young Man. 
Eooan. (Irish,) The name 

Owen. 
Oo. (Ir.) Young. 
Gig. (Ir.) A Champion. 
AZ. (Arab.) Rare, Excellent, 

Corroborating. 
OZ, &c. (Chald. Syr. Saman 

^thiop.) Strong, &c. 
Eus. (Gr.) Good, Stout, &c. 
EiTH-^a5, Aiz-eos, &c. (Gr.) 

A stout Young Man. 
OZ-UZ. (Heb.) Very or exr 

ceedingly Strong. 
Hwz-Uz. (Syr. Chal* Arab.) 

Dominus Fortis. 
Az-Iz. (Phoen.) Mars, 
Hes-Us. (Celt.) The Qod of 

War. 
Aid— Aider, &c. (Eng. Fr.) 

The Firm Support. 
AossEo. (Gr.) To Assist. 
Ass A, Ass — AsiNus, Athn, 

&c. (Sax. Eng. Lat. Heb.) 

The Bearer— Supporter. 
ATN. (Hebrew,) Strong, as a 

Fortress. 
ISD. (Heb.) To Found, Esta- 
blish. 
IZA. (Heb.) To come forth or 

out. 
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out. To Arise, as from a 
Base. 
IDH. (Heb.) The Hand, the 
Member of Strength. — A 



a thing is Founded''-^ Upheld, 
&c. 
AcHSEL — EsL. (Germ. Sax.) 
The Supporter. 



Pillar J &c. &c. i Assis — Asser. (Latin,) The 

Axis, Axon, Ex, Achs, Axis, I Board— what is Substantial, 



Axle, &c. (Lat. Greek, Sax. 
Germ. Eng. &c.) The Main 
Substantial Part, on which 



Solid. 
Ms. (Lat.) A Pound— the Solid 
Substance. 



The Greek Ozos, (O^o^, Nodus arboris. Ramus,) the Knot of 
a Tree— Bough — Branch, &c., must be referred to the idea of 
what is Strong — Substantial — Firm, &c. The Ozos Areos, (O^og 
A^o;,) is supposed to be A'Troyovog, the Descendant, the Branch, or 
Shoot of Mars, as it were. If it does mean so, it connects itself 
perhaps in this case with the more original idea of the word. 
Perhaps, however, the Ozos Areos^ (o^^^ Afiyo^,) means nothing 
but •* Columen belli." Ast in German signifies *' A Branch, 
'^ Arm of a tree. Ein Ast in Holz, A Knast, Knob, Knur, 
*^ Knurl, Knot," according to the notable explanation of my 
Lexicographer. In Gothic, AsTs is *' Ramus," — Arsatjan, Sistere, 
and ATSTandands, Adstans. In Hebrew, nOf OZH or OJH 
signifies, says Mr. Parkhurst, " To fix, make firm, or steady.— 
*« As a N. XJ^" OZ or OJ, " A Tree, from its Jixedness, stability 
" or firnmess." This word likewise means the Back^Bone,, " from 
•' its Strength and Firmness/' To this word Mr. Parkhurst justly 
refers the Greek Oz-os, (p^o^) to which he might have added 
the Latin Os, Oss/5, and the Greek OsT-^an, (Orrsw.) In the 
First Chapter of Genesis we have ns X^ GZ PERI, which meani 
" A Tree of Fruit, A Fruit Tree ;" from whence Mr. Parichurst has 
derived the name of the Gardens of the Hesperides, HEs^FiM^i^des. 

This 
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This conjecture is consummately ingenious ; but I fear, that it 
is not the true derivation. The explanation of this point would 
open into a wide field of discussion. 

The Hebrew OltV OZM denotes, says Mr. Parkhurst, " Strength, 
«• Substance, Solidity, Firmness. — A Bone, from its Strength and 
« Solidity," where OZ in OZ-zm may perhaps belong to the 
race of words before us. The two preceding terms to this word 
are hw OZL, « To be slothful, idle, to loiter," where OZ in 
OZ-ZL has probably a similar idea of Stability ; and OZ, " To 
" Fix, — A Tree." The two succeeding terms are latV OZR, 
" To restrain, retain, stop, detain ; " and py OK, " To Confine, 
" straiten, contract, compress," where we have a similar idea of 
Fixing. As a Noun, rpJ^O m-OKH means " A Battlement round 
" the roof of a House, to confine people from falling off." Here 
the word recurs to its more original sense of The Erection — 
Establishment, &c. Mr. Parkhurst derives Oak from this term, 
'* and perhaps Toke."' We shall instantly agree, that Oak belongs 
to this race of words, and means the Strong — Firm Wood; as 
Robur, we know, means this species of Tree, for the same reason. 
Oak occurs in various Languages, as the Saxon Aac, Ac, &c., 
the Runic and Danish Eik, the German Eiche, and the Belgic 
Eyck, &c. Lye observes truly, that the Saxon word Ac not 
only signifies Quercus, but Robur^ Strength, as Robur itself has 
this double meaning; and he accordingly derives these words 
from Alke^ (AXx^, Robur.) If he had derived Ilex from this 
Greek word, he would have approached more nearly to the truth. 
The Acorn, with its parallel terms Accaren, Accorn, Mcern, (Sax.) 
Aggem, (Dan.) is derived from Aac, the Oak; but whether the 
Com be significant in Ac-Corn, as denoting Granum, which* 
Skinner supposes, I cannot decide. In German it is EycheU 
Ecker; in Belgic, Aker, Eechel; and in Greek, Akulos, (^AxvXo^, 

B B Glans 
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Glans quercus,) which are produced by the Etymologists^ and 
which all belong to the Oak. 

In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary ^ we have Ooan, 
** A Bough, Twig, Branch." The succeeding article to this is 
Ooain, Oganach, Oigair^ " A Young Man/' In the same column 
we have " Oo. Young. Ogh. A Virgin. Ogh. Whole, Entire. 
*' Ogh. Ogha. Pure, Sincere;" which are derived probably from 
the more complete state of the frame in health — vigour, &c. 
during youth. I find likewise in the same column *' Ogha. 
'' A Grandchild. Oolach. A Servant, a Youth, soldier, vassal. 
** Ogmhart. A Heifer, a Young Beef. Ogmhios. June. OgrL The 
" Youth, Young, young men;" and in the next column, " Oio. 
•* A Champion;" and "Oige. Younger." In the Irish Language, 
^* All nouns ending in Og and Eog are of the feminine gender," 
(Vallancey's Gram. p. 60.) and in Galic, " All diminutives of the 
" feminine gender end in Og or Ag." (Shaw's Gram. p. loi.) 
These terminations might belong to Ogh. The Virgin, or Young 
female; or they may be referred to the Element '^G, denoting 
Being — JTiis or That Being, by way of Distinction, whether 
under the idea of exaggerating or lessening. To this race of 
words, Ogain, The Twig, or Young Man, belongs the Celtic 
name Owen. In the Irish and Galic Dialects we have Eogan, 
which Mr. Shaw explains by ** Owen, the name of several great 
" men in Ireland." The terms preceding and succeeding this 
in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary are '^ Eochair. A young plant, sprout;" 
'* Eoghunn, Young ; " and in the same column we have ^^ Eocha. 
** Name of a Man, Lat. Euchadius," and ^* Eochair. Brim, 
^ Brink, Edge,*' where, in the sense of the latter word, we are 
brought to the original idea of the Extremity or Base. 

The Arabic jc Az signifies in the first sense, according 
to Mr. Richardson, ^* Rare, excellent, precious, incomparable, 

<' honourable, 
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•* honourable, glorious, powerful, great;" and in another sense 

we have " Corroborating/' The original notion is that of Strong, 

Corroborating; and hence it denotes any Excellent quality in 

general To this idea we should perhaps refer the Greek Eus, 

(Ew?, Bonus— Strenuus.) The idea of Goodness would be derived 

from the quality most regarded in the ancient world, that of 

Strength ; and hence we learn, that the original sense of the word 

was that of Strenuus. In the Yjoq tb fAsyo^ re, we see the primitive 

notion of the word. The Greek Axios, (a|i<^, Dignus, &c.) 

might be derived from the same idea ; though I have annexed to 

it a different notion in another place. — The Greek names for a 

Touth or vigorous Toung Man, Aizeos, (At^fio^j Juvenis, qui Robore 

juvenili viget,) Enneos^ (Hideoci Adolescens, Juvenis,) Azoi, (A^oi, 

Servi, Servae,) his^ueter, {Aiovfi-nj^j Adolescens valde robustus,) 

should perhaps be referred to the idea of Strength, as attached to 

this race of words. The Lexicographers, among other conjectures, 

refer Aisueter, {Awv^ttj^,) to Aisso, (Aitro-to, Ruo, cum impetu feror;) 

and it is certain, that the terms denoting Youth may be naturally 

derived from the idea of a Violent or Impetuous Motion. I have 

produced some of these terms in another place, among words 

impregnated with this train of ideas, that the Reader may form 

his own judgment on the question. Azo, (A^«, veneror, colo,) 

may belong to Azoi, (A^w,) Servants. Perhaps the Homeric word 

AiETon, (At^rov,) TleXo)^ Ai^rov ea^iTTfi, which the Scholiasts explain by 

Meyx, may have originally been derived from the idea of what 

was Stout — Substantial. On this, however, I cannot decide. In 

Theocritus, Ait^^, (A^ti;;,) occurs as a Thessalian word for a 

Youth, who is the object of Love. It seems simply to have 

meant The Touth. — The name of the Grecian Chief, Aias, (Aia^,) 

may belong to this race of words, under the idea of the Stout 

Warrior. It may perhaps be quasi Ajas, as in Latin Ajax; and 

the word may be a compound, as Aj«As, Aj-Ax, where the 

Element 
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Element ^J may be doubled, in order more strongly to convey 
the idea. This mode of increasing the force of a term perpetually 
occurs. Again, in Hebrew, Vf OZ, with t Zain for the second 
letter, and not \ Jaddu as in the former word, means " Strength, 
*V Vigour, To be Strong, Vigorous, To prevail." This word 
perpetually occurs, and it is applied to Strong Cities — Garrisons — 
Holds, &c. (Isaiah xxvi. i. xxiii. ii. xvii. 9. Prov. x. 15. 
Dan. xi. 19, 39. &c.) Mr. Parkhurst refers the Latin Os, 
and the English Ox, to this term; which may be so, though 
I have given a different idea to this latter word in another place. 
Mr. Parkhurst imagines, that the name of the Goat, \y OZ, 
belongs to this radical, to which he refers likewise the Greek Aix, 
(Ai|,) though Taylor arranges these Hebrew words as different 
Roots. The Aix, (Ai|,) might be placed among the race of 
words, belonging to our Radical, which denote jigitation or Motion. 
Mr. Parkhurst observes under X9 OZ, ** As a N. masc. plur. 
" Utyo " m-OZ/m, ** Protectors, Defenders, guardians, mentioned 
'' as objects of worship. Dan. xi. 38, 39. So Eng. margin at 
" ver. 38. God*s Protectors;*' and he derives the Hercules of the 
ancient Gauls, called Magusan, from this source. To the race 
of words now before us, denoting Strength, as TV OZ, &c., we 
should perhaps refer the Greek Is, IsKf^^, (ic, Fibra, Nervus; — 
Robur, Vis, l(rj(pu Robur, Vires, Potentia,) the Latin Vis, &c. 

In Hebrew, the ry OZ is doubled for the purpose of expressing 
more forcibly the idea, which it contains. Hence W OZZ sig- 
nifies, *• To make exceedingly strong, strengthen very much — ntJ?" 
OZUZ, *' Very or exceedingly strong." To this combination 
Bochart has attributed the name of the God of War among the 
ancient Gauls, Hesus — '' Horrensque feris altaribus Hesus,*' and 
the Syriac Aziz-w, (a2/2?)cO " Hesus cur putetur esse Mars 
** disce ex Gallorum veterum historia, quam ante aliquot annos 
«^ edidit Antonius Gosselinus ficcacc^iriig in hac ipsa Academic* 

" professor 
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*^ professor eloquentiae. Hesus proprie fortem sonata ut Hebraeis 

" nw Hizzuz, et Syris, Chaldaeis, Arabibus, TVf Haziz. Sic 

" wets. 8. Ps. xxiv. ubi Deus dicitur esse Dominus fortis et potens^ 

" Dominus potens in hello ; Dominus fortis Hebraice est WVf miT 

" Jehova Hizzuz, et Arabice TVlht^ ll^N Arrabbo-lHAZiza. Inde 

" Marti factum est nomen etiam apud Phoenices. Quod ex 

^' Jamblicho docet Julianus Apostata Oratione in Solem. Verba 

'' sic habent, £r/ fJLtT^iourcu fiovKofiMi nj^ ionfiKuv OsoXoytug, &C. Oi npf 

** Eiio-cav oiKOuvng li^^i^ auavo^ ii>^w x^?^^^f MovifjLov uvtm kcu A^^v 

'^ avyKoBil^vwa-^v^ euv^TTVr6eu (piij(nv lai^BXixogf &C, cig o MovifJLog (abv ^E^fAfjC, 

*' ini, AZIZOX ii A^. Volo adhuc e Phoenicum Theologia nonnihil 

" depromere, &c. Qui Edessam habitant locum ab omni aevo 

'\Soli sacrum, Monimum et Hazizum una cum Sole collocant, 

'' quod sic lamblichus interpretatur, &c. ut Monimus quidem sit 

" Mercurius, Hazizus autem Mars." (Geograph. Sac. p. 662.) 

In Mr. Shaw's Galic Dictionary, Agh is '' A conflict, battle;'* and 

Aghagh, ** Warlike, Brave." Hesus may possibly belong to 

this latter word, but on this I cannot decide. The Element ^Z 

denotes Strong in the Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, i^thiopic, and 

Arabic, as appears by the parallel terms produced in Castel under 

the Hebrew tW OZZ. In Arabic, the corresponding terms are 

j£> Az, produced above, and jjjs^ Az-Eez, " Excellent, Precious," 

&c. Mr. Parkhurst refers Hesus to the Hebrew B^y OS, " To 

" consume, destroy." He observes, however, that it occurs not 

as a verb in the siniple form, but as a compound e^e^V OSS, 

"To be consumed, consume, or waste away," I have referred 

this Hebrew word in another place to a different idea. Perhaps 

the Greek Agerochos^ (Ayif«%off, Superbus, Ferox,) may be a similar 

compound of Ag-Och. 

The Abbe Caperan^ in his Observations on the Exurgat Deus^ 
(the sixty-ninth Psalm,) has produced various names for God; 
some of which are to be referred to the race of wcnrds now under 

discussion ; 
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discussion} as the Armenian Astuadx, the leai^Dan of the 2^nda- 
vesta, (p. 9d.) the Isten of the Hungarians, (p. 96,) &c. He 
derives the Astu in Astuadx from the Hebrew K^K AS, Fire ; and 
Adz from TW AOD, " Principe, Producteur;*' so that the com- 
pound expresses " Feu Principe, Feu Producteur." The lez in 
lez^Pan he derives from the same source of Wi AS or Bsh^ Fire; . 
and Dan he refers to the Hebrew pK ADON, ** Base, Fondement, 
*^ Principe ; ^ so that both these words convey the same idea of 
•* Feu Principe," The derivation of Da;i ia, I imagine, just; 
and Abbe Caperan has seen likewise, (p. 89.) that the Hebrew 
pK ADN belongs to the English Down. This is well con- 
jectured, as the terms are somewhat remote. Mr. Parkhurst, 
who is a bold Etymologist, has not observed this under p DN, 
which he justly considers as the Root. The Abbe has moreover 
produced, as a derivative, the Greek DuN-amiV, (AuwjEt/c, Fotentia,) 
which I believe to have a similar origin. The Abbe might 
have been reminded of the Arabic ^jjci Dawn or Dun, ** 1. Base, 
** Mean, Inferior, ignoble, despicable, s. (e contra) Noble, 
^ Excellent." Here we have both senses, naturally belonging 
to the same idea of the Ground^ as the Base^ &c. The Greek 
Essen, (Eo-o^v, Rex,) belongs to the form Iezdan, &c. In Zen, 
(Zflv, Jupiter,) we have only the Element ZN, or DS-N, &c. 
This will bring us to Kin^, and its parallel terms in Modern 
Languages, and to Khan, the title of dignity in the East. We now 
see, why, in the Eastern Languages, Khan is the House and the 
Prince ; as Arche^ (Af;^, Principium, Fundamentum, Principals,) 
relates at once to the Building and to Power. In AST-UADZ 
we see the same compound as in Hizz-Uz, AZ-IZ, &c. The 
Iezdan coincides with pK Adon, Adon-i5, the Lord, the Chief, 
as connected with Adon, the Base, precisely by the same 
metaphor as Arche, (Af;^, Principium — Fundamentum, Prin* 
cipatus, Imperium,) relates to the Base and to Power. The 

IsTEN 
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IsTEN of the Hungarians is only another form of Ie2daK; and 
to these must be referred Odin^ the Hero, or the Deity of the 
North. The Abbe Caperan has properly seen, that Isten belongs 
to IsT^mi, (itr-nifih) Stare; though he is not right in supposing, 
that the Hebrew ** nw Shouth, Placer, Etre stable," is connected 
with these words. The Hebrew SUT belongs to the Element 
ST, to Sedes, Sisto^ &c. &c. 

The Abbe Caperan observes, moreoveri that Istinno signifies, 
in the Russian Language, Truth; and he justly connects it with 
IsT-#i»i, (la-TTjfUy) and with the idea of Sta'bility. Istinno, Isten, 
lezdan, Adon, &c., all belong to each other under the same idea 
of the Base — the Spot of Establishment, Settlement, &c*, and are 
connected with Isremi, (la-riyp,) Stand, &c. &c., as I have before 
explained. The Abbe remarks, likewise, that Eshem DVn is 
a Rabbinical name for God, which he derives from the Hebrew 
HDH Ese, confiance^ and that Odel, or Ozel, is a name for the 
Deity '^ chez les Zingiens, peuples qui habitent une large centred 
^' de TEthiopie," which he considers to be a compound, and 
derives from " \y OZ, force; d'ou le Grec ij, le Fis des Latins; 
^ et de Sk AL, Dieu." Eshem DtS^n belongs to the Hebrew 
tSDf OZM, *• Strength, Substance, &c., A Bone," and the Arabic 
Azym, >Alic " Great, Large,*' JLic AZM, A Bone, Yzem, Mag-« 
nitude, Jias, Tzam, Bones, &c., terms so familiar to that Language^ 
The AZ in AZ-zAf should probably be referred to the race of 
words now before us. Among the Cabalists, Ath ilK is the 
name of God, which Bochart conceives to have been formed from 
K A and n T, the first and last letters of the Hebrew Alphabet, 
according to the idea in the Apocalypse, '' I am Alpha and 
" Omega,'' &c. (Geograph. Sac. c, 745) The preceding term 
to Tzam in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary is i^lLsc Yz-Az, which 
he explains by '^ 1. Biting one another. 9. Vehemence, intrepidity 
" in battle," where we have a similar compound to that in 

Hizz- 
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Hizz-Uz» &c. The Oz in Ozel belongs probably to these words. 
On the second part of the compound we cannot decide^ as the 
Elements ZL and "^L have a similar meaning. When the sound 
of Z is lost in the Element ZL, it becomes '^L. Among the 
^Ethiopians, Agza KtJIK signifies '^ Seigneur/' as the Abbe informs 
usi and this he derives from KM G2A, Tresor, to which he refers 
the Latin Gaza^ and the English Cash. The Hebrew GZA 
&c. belongs to the Element GZ. The Aoza must be referred 
to the race of words before us. — The Turkish title, the Aga of 
the Seraglio — Janissaries, &c. belongs, I imagine, to the same 
stock. Mr. Richardson observes under the Persian Ul ^' Agha, 
*^ (or jica in the Mogul and Khouasmian dialect,) A great Lord, 
*^ nobleman, head, chief master, commander.'' Again, among 
the Magi, as the Abbe observes, Orsi signifies God; and this 
he refers to the Hebrew py Orts, Fort, and the Greek Ares, 
(A^^) On the origin of the term Orts 1 can decide nothing; 
but I have referred, on another occasion, the Greek and Hebrew 
words to a different idea. Orsi he conceives to be Osiris^ but 
this is not so. — Menage has produced the Turkish word Aga, 
" Seigneur;" though he has given no derivation of its original 
meaning. The succeeding word in his Dictionary is Aga, an 
interjection of Admiration and Astonishment among the French, 
which some have derived from the Greek Agao^ (Aydw, Demiror.) 
The Aga of the French — the Agao, (Ayaw,) and Ag705, (Ayiof, 
Sanctus,) of the Greeks, might belong to this race of words, 
under the idea of what is Excellent or Exceeding in Strength'^ 
Power, &c. &c. ; but on this I am unable to determine. Without 
the history of the word nothing can be done. The French Aga 
seems to belong to Ach ! Ah ! &c. &c. Some of these words 
must be referred to the terms denoting Being, This, or That 
Being, by way of eminence; which I discuss fully in another 

part of my Work. 

The 
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The succeeding words to the Hebrew \y OZ, in Mr. Parkhurst's 
Lexicon, are IW OZB, '' To leave/' pry OZK, « To Surround 
'' with a fence," and ntV OZR, "To help, Aid, Assist." The 
sense of Leaving is derived from the idea of that which Remains, 
where we see the sense of Stability, or of being Fixed in a certain 
Spot. The Fence is derived probably from the notion of what -is 
Firm — Secure, &c. The sense of Help, Aid, and Assistance, at 
once connects itself with the idea of Strength, &c. ; though it is 
difficult to decide, whether OZR "^tlf belongs to the Element ^Z 
or to ZR. One sense of the word directly brings us to the idea 
of the Establishment, Erection, &c. It is interpreted by our 
Translators, in one of its meanings, by Courts and, in a similar use 
of the word, by Settle. Taylor supposes it to be, in one case, 
** A square work raised above the pavement, with a parapet 
" round about it, and a door in the parapet, before the altar of 
** burnt-offerings. Upon this elevated square stood Solomon's 
** pulpit. 2 Chron. vi. 12, 13." He adds, ** But in Ezekiel, 
" where we translate it the Settle, it is, I apprehend, the Benching 
*' in round about the sides of the Altar of Burnt-Offerings, both 
** the higher and lower benching in, upon which the Priests 
" walked, when officiating about the sacrifices. And both these, 
" the elevated square, and the benching in, might take their 
** names from this root, as they gave Help or Advantage to those 
" that stpod upon them.'' In both these cases it is translated in 
" Latin by Atrium; and we shall at once agree, that the Atr in 
AjR-ium belongs to OZR *irj/ &c. Festus defines ATRium to 
be " Genus adificii ante aedem," where we are brought to the 
idea of the Establishment or Erection. Some derive it from Ater, 
black, " quod Atrum esset ex fumo;" — others from Aithrion, 
(A/flfioi/,) " Subdiale," — from Etruria, or from Terra, "quia a 
" Terra' oriatur." In Ater, Black, we are brought to the Dirt 
of the Ground. This word probably belongs to the Element 

c c TR, 
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TR, to TerrUy &c. In Saxon, Eder^ Edor, and Heder^ signify 
" Sepes, Septum, Tectum." Edor is explained by " Domus." 
These words appear to belong to hmium ; and to the same form 
we should probably refer the Greek Echur-05, and Ochur-o^, 
(Exp^osj Munitus, Firmus, Tutus, O;^^o;, Munitus, Firmus,) For- 
tified, Firm, &c. To the Hebrew nw OZR belongs nm AZR, 
To Surround, Encompass,-^nt3y OTR, To Encompass, Surround, — 
1t)» To Obstruct, Shut. The Latin HEDERa means, perhaps, 
that which Surrounds , or Entwines. Under the form ^CR, ^GR, 
^ TR, &c. we have the Latin and Greek Ager, Agr-os, (Ay^cg,) 
the English Acre^ with its parallel terms Mcer, Mther, (Sax.) 
&c. &c. In the same column of my Saxon Dictionary, where 
we have ^er, Mcr, Ager, we find likewise iEDDRA, " Vena, 
" Fibra, rimae, fissurae ; '" which, with the German Ader, I have 
supposed to belong to this race of words, denoting an Enclosure-^ 
the Enclosing Hollows for the blood. 

Under *the same form, '^DR, we have the Hebrew nnn HDR, 
which signifies, according to Taylor, ** Honor, gloria ; honorare. 
"Glory, honour, majesty, splendor, beauty;" which must be 
referred to this race of words, under the idea of an Enclosure. 
These senses of the word seem very remote from this notion ; but 
a little consideration will establish my conjecture. Mr. Parkhurst 
explains the first sense of this word by " To Adorn, Decorate, 
** Deck." Here we are brought to the original idea, — that of 
Encompassing^ Surrounding, Covering, in the explanation of To 
Deck or Decorate, as with the Covering of garments. The 
very explanatory word Deck is acknowledged by the Etymologists 
to be derived from the German Decken, Operire, Vestire, and the 
Latin and Greek Tego, Stego^ {jS,Tvyt»)', and I shall shew in another 
Volume, that Decorate, Decus, Decor, Deceo, belong likewise to 
Deck. We have seen, that the Saxon Heder is explained 
by " Septum, Tectum/' the Enclosure ; where we have in Tectupi 

a derivative 
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a derivative from Tego. The Hebrew mn HDR belongs to noy 
To Enclose, Sepire, and signifies Tegere, To Deck. In short, 
the Hebrew ^•in HDR I consider as the verb, Tegere^ To Deck; 
and the Saxon Heder, as the substantive. To the Hebrew yin 
HDR, To Adorn, Decorate, Deck — Glory, Honour, Majesty, 
" Splendor, Beauty," must be referred another Hebrew term, ma 
ADR, which Mr. Parkhurst explains by ** To be or become 
** magni'ficent, pompous, illustrious, .glorious;" and to which he 
justly refers the Greek Adrw, (aJ^o^) " Great, rich, strong/' as 
he explains it ; and the Latin Adorea^ ** Glory, praise, renown.'' 
This Hebrew word is used in its genuine sense, when it denotes, 
as a noun, *' A magnificent Mantle or Rohe;*^ and sometimes 
simply a Garment^ as the Hairy Garment of Elijah, (i Kings, 
xix. 13.) The idea of a Magnificent or Glorious appearance is 
perpetually connected with that of a Garment or Covering. We 
all remember, in the Hundred and fourth Psalm, ** Bless the Lord, 
" O my soul. O Lord my God, thou art very great ; thou art 
" Clothed with Honour and Majesty. Who coverest thyself with 
** light as with a garment.'* The word translated by Majesty is 
mn HDR, the terra produced above, where we see it connected 
with the very idea of Clothing or Covering, which I conceive to 
be the original notion. The word translated by Honour is pnn 
HDH, which might be referred to our Element, under the same 
idea. This word, however, has considerable difficulties. The 
term translated by Coverest, 7W OTH, belongs likewise to our 
Element, and contains for its original idea the sense annexed to 
this race of words. This terra TW OTH, " To throw or wrap 
" as a garment over one/' is adjacent to IW OTR, ** To JSn- 
•* compass. Surround,'' produced above ; and the words in Mr. 
Parkhurst's Lexicon, which we find between these terms, are 
py OTN, the Bowels, where OT and ^TJ^ are both perhaps 
significant, and mean the Base or Lower Part j ^V OTP, " To 

*' Obscure, 
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^' Obscure, Cover^ cloke, hide,'* which means, we see. To Enclose. 
I have before expressed a difficulty respecting the words under 
-the form '^TR ; and have observed, that the Element TR denotes 
likewise an Enclosure. Whatever we may think of the Element 
TR, the words ^ViV OTR and ^ViV OTP shew, I think, that the 
"^T is significant. If the TP and TR are likewise significant, 
these words are compounds. — Under any hypothesis respecting 
the origin of these terms belonging to the form '^TR, we shall at 
least agree, I imagine, that they all belong to each other. The 
Saxon Heder, Septum, must however surely connect itself with the 
adjacent term HsDan, To Heed, Cavere. 

Let us note, in the explanation of the Hebrew word produced 
above, the term Aid, which must perhaps be referred to our 
Element '^D, under the idea of the Firm Support, as attached to 
what is Fixed — Established, 8cc. The explanatory word Assist 
belongs to the same metaphor of Standing up. Aid is referred 
by the Etymologists to the French Aider, the Italian Aitare, or 
Ajutare, the Spanish Ayudar, the Latin Adjuto, Adjuvo. In Italian, 
Ajutante signifies ** Stout, robust," and Aitante means " Cou- 
*' rageous, vigorous.'' We have likewise in the Italian Lexicons 
an adjacent term, Ajo, the Tutor, which signifies the Aider or 
Assistant. I find likewise another adjacent term to these words, 
A J A, '* A Threshing-floor;*' which brings us at once to the 
Ground or EArxH, &c., from which I imagine all the words, now 
under discussion, to be originally derived. — I find still another 
adjacent term, Ajuolo, a Net; which refers more directly to 
the idea of an Enclosure or Hedge. The Latin Adjuto may not 
belong to Adjuvo^ but to the race of words now before us. 
Casaubon derives the French Aider from the Arabic lad, sig- 
nifying the Stand; and others refer it to the Syriac Adar, a terra 
of the same import. Perhaps the Aux in Auxilium may have 
the same meaning, and is not derived from Augeo; unless Aug^o, 

and 
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and Aexo, Auxo, (Af|«, Av|«,) are taken from the same source. 
In the Greek Aosseo, Aoss-eter, {kotmca^ Auxilior, Aoo-o-iyTiyf, Aux- 
iliator,) we have the idea of Help, in its simplest form. The 
Lexicographers derive these words from cof^n o<r<nig, " nee omine, 
'* nee augurio aliquo irapulsus, sed sponte." In Arabic, yAj 
n-EziR signifies "Assistance, Victory; — An Assistant;" a term 
which perpetually occurs in that Language. The N in this form 
may be the addition from the construction of the Language ; or 
it may have arisen from the sound of the first letter, as in Hebrew, 
1W OZR or ^NZR. In Arabic, Hysar ^l^?^ signifies «' A For- 
" tified Town, a Castle. — A Fence, an Inclosure/' Again, in 
Arabic^ji^ Hyrz means " Fortification, a garrison town, a castle, 
" a place of refuge/' The succeeding word \b (j*^^ Hers, 
** An Age. — Herbs. The King's Guards." 

I have before produced Asxs, (Goth.) Ramus; and in the 
same opening of Lye's Saxon and Gothic Dictionary, where the 
word AsTs occurs, we have the Gothic Astaths, Veritas, Certi- 
tudo indubiae veritatis, which is derived from the idea of what 
is Established — Firm, Sec. The preceding term to this in Lye 
is AsTandatii " Durare, Stare, Manere, Subsistere," and Astellan^ 
•* Statuere, Stabilire, iirmare." In the same page we have Assa, 
Asinus, Asina, Assald, Asellus, the Ass ; and we shall now under- 
stand, that the name of this animal is derived from a similar 
idea of the Supporter — Sustainer — Bearer — Carrier , &c. This 
idea has been ever connected with the same animal. Some have 
derived Asinus from Sedeo ; others from h'iV OZL, Pigrescere ; and 
some from the Hebrew pftK Athon. The Greek Ono5, (Ovog,) has 
been referred to Asinus or Asnus by the loss of the S. In the 
Hebrew tfW ATN, we have the genuine idea. It denotes, says 
Mr. Parkhurst, ** Strong, like the Bones. Job xxiii. 19. — Strong, 
•^ as a fortress — as the Foundations (inner part of the Shell) x)f 
" the Earth. Mic, vi. 2/' where we are brought to the original 

Spot, 
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Spot. This Word means Jikewise " A She^Ass^ from her passive 
'' strength." The TN and SN in the Hebrew \r\H ATN is 
significant, as in pN Adon, the Pillar, &c., AsTAvdaUf &c.. &c, 
before produced. 

The Hebrew \Tf OJ is joined with TD» ISD in the Psalms, 
viii. 3. p mO' ISDT OJ, Fundasti Fortitudinem. The Hebrew 
ID* ISD signifies " To Found, lay the Basis or Foundation." 
It is a compound of IS and SD; the latter of which Elements 
appears through a great variety of Languages with a similar 
meaning, as in Sisto, Sedeo, Sido, &c. &c. The succeeding word 
in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon is ID* ISK, which he explains by 
" To Smear over," and which seems remote from the train of 
ideas 'now under discussion. It occurs only once in Exodus, 
(xxx. 3s.) where it is interpreted by Pour.-, — ** Upon man's flesh 
*• shall it not be Poured/' The word seems precisely to cor- 
respond with the English Put^ and the Latin PonOf Posui^ &c. 
** Upon man's flesh shall it not be Put;*' where in Put .we ^et 
the idea of Place or Position. The next word is ^ID* ISP, inter- 
preted by " To Add, Increase/' which seems likewise remote 
from the present train of ideas. This Hebrew word is only 
another form of ^^^ " To sit, sit down— To Sit down, Settle, 
" to fix one'5 abode, or dwell in a place," — of ny IJB, " To-set, 
'* settle, place steadily or firmly, in a certain situation, or place, 
•* Statuere, Constituere ;" and of W Ism, " To Place, Set, Put." 
They are compounds of IS and SM or SB, bearing the same 
meaning. The succeeding word to :iW^ ISB is nfi^* ISH, which 
denotes " Existence j Subsistence, Reality, — Is, are, was, were,'* 
&c. &c. The word ^D* ISP, To Add, seems to mean nothing but 
Pono, Appono, To Put to. It is curious, that the word is some- 
times interpreted in our Translation by To Put to. ** Nothing can 
" be Put to it, nor any thing taken away." (Eccles. iii. 14. 
See ^Iso Numb, xxxvi. 3. a Chron. x. 11.) The succeeding 
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word is ICf ISR, which signifies ** To restrain, check, discipline/' 
Here again we have the sense of the Element * To make to Rest, 
' To Fix,' &c. The succeeding word is Ijn lOD, To Appoint, 
*' Constkute:'^ An adjacent term is nf^ lOZ,- which signifies '' To 
" Strengthen." The next word is Dy» lOT, '' To Cover," which 
belongs, I imagine, to the Base^ as the Superficial Covering, or to 
the idea of Putting on^ as we express it. We all know, that 
Eso, (E«, E(r«, Colloco, E6^, E(r6>, Induo,) relates in Greek both to 
Placing and Cloaihing^ or that it means To Put and To Put on. 
Hence we have Esth«, (Etrfty^, Vestis, ab E&>, Colloco ;) and thus 
we see, how Esth«, (Eo-ftf^,) connects itself with the adjacent 
word EsTia, (Focus, Lar,) the HEArTH — the Ground, and Festia 
or v-EsTio with v-Esta, the Goddess of the Ea;TH. 

A word similar in form to Esthes, (E<r^c,) the Garment,— 
EstAo, (E&dco,) signifies To Eat Nothing appears more remote 
from each other than the ideas annexed to Esthes, Estho, 
and EsTM, (E«rftf^, E<rtf«, E<rr/a,) the Garment, the action of Eating, 
and the Earth; yet we shall soon understand, how readily they 
are connected together. I shew in another place, that EsxAd, 
(EtrQu^) and Eat, belong to EsTia, (Ern*,) under the idea of 
Tearing up — Scratching upon, or Fretting upon a Surface, as 
of the Ground — the Estia, or EArjH ; and EstA« must be referred 
to the same Spot, under the idea of Placing or Putting one thing 
on another, as on a Base or Superficial Ground. Another form 
of the Hebrew £»♦ lOT is, noy OTH, before produced, which 
Mr. Parkhurst has explained in one sense by " To throw or wrap, 
"as a garment, over one ;" and in another by ** To Put a Covering 
" upon. To Cover," which again refers, I imagine, to the Base^ 
as the Superficial Covering, Enclosure, &c. ; or To Put or Place 
on. To Cover, &c. It is idle in many cases to attempt to 
separate the idea of the Base — considered as the Bottom— the 
Extreme Surface^ On or Upon which any thing is Placed or Put; 

anc} 
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and that of Placing or Putting one thing on another, as on a Base. 
The explanatory term On may serve as an illustration of the 
matter, as it conveys at once the notion of the Base^ On which 
things are Placed or Put; and likewise that of a Coverings as 

, connected with this Placing or Puttings as To Put On your 
cloaths. In short, I imagine that these various words are derived 
from the On, if I may so say, as the Base ; and that they signify 
either To 0«, if I may thus express myself, that is. To Place On^ 
Put On, referring to an Establishment, or To Place On, Put 
on, referring to a Garment. I shall shew in a future Volume, 
that Cover, Super and Sub, belong to each other • Cover and Super 
we acknowledge to coincide in sense with each other. In Cover 
we see but little of the idea of the Surface; but in Super — the 
Superficial Covering, it becomes manifest. We see, how Sub and 
Super belong to each other under a different idea. The next word 
is py OTN, « The Bowels, Intestines,*' which Mr. Parkhurst 
supposes to mean Involutions, and to be derived from ilOff OTH, 
To Involve, or Cover. This term for the Belly means the Lower 
Part, as belonging to the Base or Foundation, and must be 
referred to the form of p» ADN, the Pillar. This idea I am 
enabled to confirm by the Arabic word, which Castell has pro- 

^ duced, as parallel to pp OTN. The Arabic word is ^^Joc ATEN, 
which /Mr. Richardson explains in one sense by '' The Bottom or 
*^ Base of a Mountain.'* 

An adjacent term to the Hebrew words t3j^ lOT, &c. is X^ 
lOJ, " To advise, give counsel, advice, or information." This 
too seems remote from the ideas which are now before us ; yet 
the original notion is probably that of Settling ^Arranging, as 
plans— schemes, &c* Taylor has brought us to the idea of 
Placing, when he explains the word by '* To Lay a scheme, to 
" form a design." In Judges, xix. 30. we have '' Consider of it, 
** take Advice, and speak your minds," where the Hebrew word 

in 
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in question is here translated by Advice. We perceive, that 
Consider of it has a similar meaning to Take Advice ; and we may 
observe, that the term . for Consider^ DtS^ SM, belongs to the same 
metaphor of Place. Mr. Parkhurst explaijis Dtif SM in the first 
sense by " To Place^ Set^^PtU/yand^ in another sense, ** To Lay 
** up^ i. e. in mind, Reponere, — To attend to, consider/' and 
the Septuagint combines the two parts " Consider of itj Take 
^^ Advice,*' in one phrase, ''Place — Put-^or Lay Counsel;** — "eia-di 
/* vfMv cojTOif PcvXv nrVauTiyy, k^ Xee)^ari.** The same Hebrew word 
p^ lOZ is used with Dt ZM in Isaiah xxxii. 7. *' He deviseth 
" wicked Devices.** Mr. Parkhurst explains Dt ZM by " To 
«* devise, imagine, think." This DT ZM. is only another. form of 
Off SM, and signifies '' To Place,^ &c. The sense of ZM Dt will 
be manifest from the next term in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon^ pt 
ZMN, which he explains by "To Appoint, Constitute,'' and in 
^Chaldee, •* To prepare, or perhaps to devise, from Heb. DT** ZM. 
The ZM and SM in these Hebrew words bear the same Ele- 
mentary form and meaning as SM, SB, and JB» in DB^ ISM, 
2ttr ISB, and 2V IJB, before produced. 

An adjacent term to the Hebrew XP lOZ is »«♦ IZA, *^ To 
" come, or go forth or out, in glmost any manner,** says Mr. 
Parkhurst; " Exire, Egredi, Prodire,'* says Taylor. Here we 
are brought to the ide^, with which I commenced, Origo, Orior^ 
Ortus, To proceed, as from, some ORioinal Foundation or Source. 
,The idea of Foundation, as it relates to Strength, does not appear; 
but that of Source only is to.be found. This Hebrew word 
conducts us to the Spot, from which, as I conceive, all these 
terms have been derived. " It is applied, inter al.,'* says Mr. 
Parkhurst, " to the productionis of the Earth or of Vegetables.** 
Mr. Parkhurst has justly referred to this Hebrew term the English 
Issue, "by which word,** says this writel*, '' our translators render 
" the verb JW* IZA, " Isa. xxxix. 7,** &c. " And of thy sons, 
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" that shall Issue from thee." Ih this application df these Vettn^, 
the Hebrew IZA atid the English Issue coincide with the sense 
of the Welsh Ach, '* A stem or Pedigree } the linetge of one's 
** ancestors."—" Ach is used for Merch^ A Daughter^ &c. Issue 
has been justly referred to the French Issir^ Issue ^ the Italian 
Usciriy and the Latin Elxire. Isser means in French " To Hoist 
<* up. the. sails^" that is. To cause to rise forth, or Up. It should 
tfeemi a^ if the word Hoi3t belonged to Isser; and yet Hoist 
beems to be annexed to Hiti^M, &c., which I have referred to 
a dHfebent idea. After having proceeded thus far, we should at 
once admit, that the Latin Ex and the English Out belong to 
'tills race of words, and are derived from the EArTH, -ais denoting 
the Base, Foundation, or Source. The £x eo naU of the Latins 
«re those, who are born from him, as being the Base^-'Foun^ 
dation—Stem, &c, Source-^hcn, (Welsh,) &t. In such words as 
"Emtnio^ ExistOt Elxist, we see Ex in it$ mo^e primitive use. The 
Latins used £, Ec, and Ecs, for Ex; and the Creeks, we know, 
have Ek and Eks, (Ek and e|.) Extra means Ex Terra, which 
directly brings us to the Spot, supposed ih my hypothesis. Out 
occurs in various Lai^uages, as the Gothic Vs, Ut, Via, Utana, 
the Saxon Ut, Uta, Utan, the Germah Aus, the ^elgic Uit, Uyt, 
Wi, the Islandic and Runic Ut, the Islandlc Ud. To Out belongs 
Utter, with its parallel terms TUer, (Swed.) Ttre, (Isl.) Utter, 
X-ttre, (Sax.) &c. There are however so*ie difficulties respfedtlh^ 
the wtwd Out — Ex, &c. &c., which ivill be explained -on a future 
occasion. We shall at least agree, that ikey^rre all ultimately 
derived from the EArTH, as the Plac^ on which things are esta=- 
blished; but whether they directly belong to this idea, Mdll 
be then tii^erstood. In Persian, Jl 'Aa signifies ** Frotai, of, for, 
♦* by, Out of, with." In the phrase ^U»i» J\ Az Musaus, 
< From the Foundation,* we are brought to the originhl idea of 
the word ; and Az is connected with ^^he term, tb which we might 

suppose 



suppose it toi belong, ^j^^lvwl As-As, the Fqundation.-rrlnHeljrew, 
PSP IZK aignifles « To pour, pour Out," Tayloa: comp«rw it, in 
sonie of ha senses, with another Hebrew term, pvi ZUK* whiph 
signifies «.Tq &^ fa8t-M<Zonaistere, GoIIoeari, Firmari, Purescere." 
This latter word may belong to the Element SK, to Sistot &c.> 
gr it may. belong to the race of words before us, by the loss of 
the Vowel breathing before the S, quasi ISK. The preceding 
term to py IZK is Jlit IZG, Which signifies " To Place, Set, or 
** leave in a eer^in Situ^tioa or condition.'' One of the passages. 
In whicb PW IZQK oocurs in this doubtful sense, is the following, 
where the word i? interpveted by Molten. *• Iron is taken put of 
*< the Baxth* and bnss is Molten Out of the stone." (Job xxvjii. ft.) 
The idea aaneyed to MolUu may be taken from that of Pouring 
Ovj—Fundaipdi'^/Es, as the hfH^w have it, of ^« we hay? \t, 
from the opppsite idea of Smndingy Fund^di, pr imkwg F\m 
and Solid, as in A Bra fSf Foundry* Rpbert Ainsworth explains 
F¥ndo, To Pauf Oui, in ita ninth sense, by " To (Cast Metdlr 
" to Found,'.' The aueceeding woud to jsip IZK, To pour out, is 
lis* I^R, *' To ibrm,/fkshaon». shape, raodd.to a particular shape.'^ 
In one padsage, Taylor explains, it by ** I will form, raise* 
** Establish thy I^ingdam," &o.-, where, in the word Establish, we 
see the genuine idea. The adjacent words are niT '* To burn; 
" oy be burned, as fiid;"n~n[» IKD, *5 To Burn, as Fire." The 
latter tenn signifies ** A Hea&th," which niay be the original 
idfea a^uiexed to both thejse words. An adjacent term is y IKR, 
*^ To be bright, sploidid, shining,'^ which may be derived fcom 
the Fire on tiw Hearth; but on this I cannot decide. The 
$UCQeeding term to this last word is Vjr " To Lay, Set, or spread* 
'f jas a snare or toH,'' where we have the genuine idea. 

The Hebrew Scholars will now be enabled to understand t^e 

origin of the iamiliar term in that Language for the Hand. Mr. 

Parkbiirsjt explains TtT by ** To Cast, cast forth, cast Out— To, 
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"Put or hold forward, or forth, either by the voice, or some 
«< overt act, to profess, confess, openly or freely/' This seems 
to.be only another form of NlPilZA, " To. Come or go forth or 
'* Out/' The word .likewise signifies The Hand of Man, " so 
'^ called,*' says Mr. Parkhurst, ** from its being naturally capable 
*' of beipg protended or thrust forth from the body. — And since 
'' the Hand of Man is the chief organ or instrument of his Power 
■' and Operations^ hence the Hebrew T ID is used in i very 
^< extensive manner, for Power, agency, ability, means, instru-^ 
'< mentality, dominion, possession, assistance,, custody'* As the Hand 
would supply the idea of Power, &c., so I imagine, that this was 
the original notion from which it was derived. The Hebrew rrf 
IDH denotes, as I conjecture, Strength— Firmness, as derived froni 
the Base or Foundation, on whidi things R^st, and from which or 
Out of which ihey Proceed, or arise. Hence, rtv IDH signifies 
"To Cast, cast forth, cast Out;" though this sense may be 
likewise connected with the action of the Hand. The word 
denotes " A Side, border, extremity ;'' because " the Hands are 
" placed on each AV/^ of the Body," saysiMr. Parkhurst. Hence, 
asthe same writer observes, an ^^ Extensive Country is Said to be 
*• tn» nnm'' RChBT ID/m, *' Wide of Hands, i. e. Wide on 
S' all Hands or sides, as we say/* We see, that, this Hebrew 
word, in the sense of ^. Side ^^ Extensive country, \s employed in 
its original idea of a certain Placer^ Situation — Spot of EArXH. 
I shall shew, that the word A'^^. belongs to'a similar idea — to 
Sidor—Situatiour &c. &c. This word ^ means ." To put or hold 
"forward, or forth, . either : by the voice or Some overt act, to 
</ profess, confess, openly and freely, whether a& an object of 
*' Praise or Worship." In this sense it precisely* corresponds 
with Utter, which is derived, as we know, from Out. There 
is another Hebrew word, HTf HDH, which Mr. Parldiurst has^ 
compared with PTP IDH, -and which signifies ** To send, thrust, 
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•« or dart forth: — Glory, Majesty, Honour. — To Glorify, Honour^ 
*« Praise," that is, To Utter Praises, &c. This word however 
has its diificulties. The Hebrew iTT IDH means, moreover, 
" A Trophy or Monument of Victory, probably," says Mr. Park- 
hurst, ^^ because made in the shape, of a lai^e Hand (the emblem 
'* of Power) erected on a Pillar." In the sense of a Pillar we 
see. the odginal idea of some thing Set up. Established^ &c., as 
on a Base or, Foundation. It is expressly referred to a Pillar, as 
Mr. Parkhurst has justly observed, in the following passage^ 
'' Now Absalom in his life-time had taken and reared up fos 
'^himself a Pillar j which is in the King's dale; for .he said, 
*' I have no son to keep my name in remembrance^ and: he 
'' called the Pillar after his own name: and it is called unto this 
*' day, Absalom's Place." (a Sam.xviii. 18.) The term, which 
IS trjinslated by Place, is T ID.; and. we. perceive* that. P/ocft 
coincides with my idea of the word;, which I imagine^ to signify^ 
^To Place, Settle, Establish, Fix, &c/ The term. for a Pillar 
is naVD mZBT, and for Reared, av? IZB, ** To Set, settle, place 
" steadily or firmly,, in a certain, situation or? Place," I have 
shewn, that the IZ in IZB belonga to the race of words now 
before us. The term for the Pillar,. m^ZBT, is. derived from 
this. In ArabiCj cXj II> is the Hand.. The Hebrew T likewise 
means ** Axle-Trees, q^ d. Handles for Wheels." 

Let us note the explanatory word Axle, and remember its: 
corresponding terms ia other Languages, the Latin Axis, the 
Greek Axon^ (A|a;v,) the Saxon JEd;, Ex, the^ German Achs,, Achsjs^ 
the Belgic,^^, Asse,Axe, the French Essieu, Assieu, the Italian 
Axo, Assile, and the . Spanish , E;r^, the Welsh Echel,.,&:c The 
Axis means the Main — Substantial Part, on which the Instrument 
is Founded — Upheld ^^ Supported. Some derive AxjV ^^ ah Ago,, 
" Axi. ant." The story -of Ixion and his Wheel has arisen from, 
a confusion of terms in the name Ixion and Axon, (A^6»y,) the> 

Axis 
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Axis of a Wheel. Ixion seems to mean the Illustrious personage, 

and to be the same as AD0N-/5, pti Adon» Isten, IezdaA, &c. 6ce; 

The succeeding word to the German Achs, Achse, the Axel'tree't 

is AcHSEL, the Shoulder, which surely belongs to the same idea 

as the Axis or Axel, and means the Supporter -^B^^trer, Irt 

Saxon, EsL is Humerus. In the same column of my Saxon 

Dictionary is Esol, Asinus, where a similar idea is found. The 

Succeeding word to Esl is Es/f, ** Adolescens, Juvenis: Vin 

*'Masculu$: Servus ; — Plebs." The n perhaps in tlus wtrd K 

only an organical addition to the S. The £S may denote the 

Strong, Stout fellow, or it may belong to the general name for 

Being, Is, Est, &c., which I shall shew to* be d^ved irom the 

idea of what la Placed-^ Situated, or Is. The use of this Saxon 

word coincides with that of the Hebrew ts^ AIS, Man, (Gen: 

xxiv. 61. xlii. 11 — ig. Exod. ii. 1.) which belongs to the verb 

ntt^ ISH, denoting " .Existence, Subaistence, Reality, — Is. Are> 

"Was, Were." The Saxon Erne is likewise written Mtne, 

which occurs in the same page of Ly^'s Saxon Dictionary with 

iEsc, Fraxinus, the Ash. Whence this term is derived, I know 

not, unless it be taken from the idea of what is Stout -^l^trong, 

fn some States of this wot>d, it is considered as a Firm JSub'stojue* 

Spears would not have been made of it, unless this bad jy^n.thi^ 

case. Among the Greeks, we know, this Wood was used &r 

Spears, (McXmi, Fraxinus ;--Fraxinea Hasta«) and so it was among 

l^e Scions } (Msc Fraxinus. Scutmn et Hasta i materia.) The 

word ^sc likewise means in the Edda, " Homoprimua* ex Fraic- 

" ino quern d4i condid^re." This fable of the first man beings 

made of Ash arose from a confusion in the terms for Ash, the. 

Tree, and for Man or Being, 0^ AIS, MSne, Is, (Eng,) His, 

(Eng.) Is, (Lat. and Goth.) the Man, Sce.~ &c &c. The Esn 

among the Saxons was placed in the lowest rai^ of their Social 

Orders, as we use Man for ^Servant. Ash occurs in vario^9 

Languages, 
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Languages, as in the Saxon Msc^ the Danish Ask^ the Belgic 
Esch^ the German Eschtt JE^cften-Baum, An Ashen Tree, 8cc. 
Skinner wonders, that the Hellenists do not derive this term from 
the Greek Avu, A&cendo, because the wood is an excellent Burning 
wood. If an idea of this kind be annexed to the word, the Ash 
inight be referred to its adjacent term Ashes— as being readily 
reduced to this state> ^sc means in Saxon, '* Dromo, Navi^um, 
^* liburna," probably from being made of Ash ; and to this hss 
been referred the term for Pirates, ABCo-Manni, MsCE'Men, 
Junius has justly observed, that since Ash was used for Spears, 
henoe Soldiers were called by Caedmon, Ksc-Berende-, Ash- 
Bearmg. 

The Latin and Greek Axis and Axo»i (Alow,) mean the 
Boards, on which the Laws were engraved. These might be so 
called from the idea of their turning round, as upon «n Axis; 
but they probably refer to the original idea of tlte Board ~~ the 
Substantial ol]9ect. The Laws of Solon were said to have been 
wiitt^i Axihui ligneis; and tsome have thought that Axibus Is 
put for Assibus. We shall now understand, that Assis and Axis 
are only different forms of each other, and that Assis or Asstfr 
meams nothing but the Substantial object— : Firm— Solid Timber. 
Assis J and As, the Pound weight, &c., have the same meaning 
of th^ Substantial Object. The Etymologists have derived A-s 
•ifc%ti Ms, JEitiis, which perhaps may be taken from a similar 
notion, ^s might be the Substantial-^Solid Metal—** /Es •GrAtw,'" 
•ais it 16 called ; though it is probably taken from a dif&pent idea. 
"We see in the Mr of Mris, that the S has been changed into R. 
Petihap^ SjKUt the Period of Time, may be quasi ^sa, and f»«an 
.I>«r<t^»— that which Lasts -^Endures, Thus then Mra ot JEs*. 
Will -agree with A&e, Mras, to which I attribute, in ano>cher 
place, a similar idea. Some Etymologists derive Mra from Ms, 
MHs, " quod Hispani post dadem li CaWino acceptam 'RMnayiis 

** Mra 
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Mra p^rsolverent." In Mr. Shaw's Oalic and Irish Dictionary, 
Iris is '' An ^ra, Epoch/' where we have the full form of the 
Element; and in the same column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary we 
have Iris, Brass, where we see likewise the full form. In 
German, Brass is Ertz, which means the Mineral or Earth. 
The Celtic Iris and the Latin ^s belong probably to the same 
idea. The other senses of Iris I must leave the Celtic Scholars 
to unravel. In the same column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, where 
these words occur, we have " Ire, Ground, Land," which is 
probably quasi /r^. In the same' column we have Irionn, "A 
** Field, Land, Ground." Perhaps Iron, and its parallel terms 
Ireriy Isen,'6cc. (Sax.) Jemy (Dan.) Eisen, (Germ.) User, (Belg.) 
Eisam, (Goth.) HaiarUt (Welsh,) &c.; produced by the Etymo- 
logists, may simply mean the Earth or Mineral, or it may mean 
the Firm Strong Substance. We see in Eis^n, &c. the true form 
^S. Mr. Richards, under the Welsh word, produces the parallel 
terms in other dialects of the Celtic, as the Cornish Hoarn, the 
Armoric Houam, and the Irish larann. The preceding terms, in 
Mr. Shaw's Galic Dictionary to Jarrunn and Jarunn, Iron, are 
larram, "To Ask, seek, look after," and Zurrum, " To Ask, seek, 
** look for, enquire," which mean To Stir up the Ire, " the Ground, 
** land," or Earth. We shall not wonder to find terms denoting 
Search and a Metal adjacent to each other, when we remember, 

•that the very words, to which Metal belongs^ Metallao, (M(r«XXM», 
Scrutor, inquiro,) means To Search, Enquire, &c. 

As9us, the adjective, means in one sense, " Without mixture, 
" Alone, Pure," which might have been explained by the Pure 

Substance of any thing, unmixed with foreign msL\Xer-~-Assa Caro— 

<the mere Substance of Flesh. Assu; however may belong to 
tenns, denoting This or That Peculiar Being — Thing, as Is, Hic, 
Heis, (ps») &c. ^c, fully illustrated in another place ; as in the 

»ex]daiiatory -term yl^OTitf, we have Onef meaning This or That-" 

Peculiar 
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Peculiar — Single Being or Thing. The sense of Roastingi 
nnexed to these words, is taken from another idea. Assf, th^ 
•pocaustum, belongs to Assus. While I am exanjining this 
i in Martinius, I cast my eyes on an adjacent term, Asser, 
among the ancient Latins signified * Blood/ This worc| 
^ to the Element SR, as I shall shew in another Volume^ 
»on, which I have attributed to Assus, will explain to us, 
xdjacent word to it is Ast, which signifies in one sense» 
insworth, " Surely, truly," — what Is so. *« Bellona, 
obis victoriam duis, Asx hic ego templum tibi yoveo." 
\tin word Axare^ Nominare, is supposed to be derived 
Axihus inscribendl leges/' The sense of. Naming 
from the idea of P/ac/»^— -Arranging, &c. The 
. lOr Name is taken from the same notion, . as 
.tr$^ nave before seen in DB^ SM, which moans ^^ To Place ^ Set^ 
" Put,'' and " A Name^ an articulate sound, which is Placed o? 
'^substituted for a thing, as its sensible mark or sign," says 
Mr. Parkhurst. The old Latin word Axamenta or Assamentag 
" Verses, songs, or hymns, sung by the Saliar Priests at Hercules's 
•* sacrifices," as R. Ainsworth explains it, is derived by some 
from AxARE, Nominare, and by others from Assare, which is 
explained by ^* In unum solum hominem poema condere/' Assa, 
" A Dry Nurse.— A Midwife or Nurse, that tends women lying 
" in," is derived from A^«, Sicco, from Assum, " quod Assint iis 
•* quos nutriant;"— from Assus, Merus, " ut quarum simplex 
'^ esset cura valetudinem ac munditiem tuendi, non item lactandi ;" 
or from Atta, Arr«, " ^jtti Sb to fuv Tsrrec ^iXov, to Sb Arr,« r^ofMCr 
^^ To ik HainF» 'ttxt^o^, to Ji H0fi^ osJcX^ou." 

In Welsh, Aser and Aserw mean '^ A Table, a Board or 
** Plank," and Astell is " A Board, a. Plank." The preceding 
term to Aser is Asen, ** A Rib," which may be taken from the 
idea of the Planks or Supports of the Sides. An adjacent term 

E £ is 
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is Aseihu, "To bind, to fasten;" to which belongs the praceding 
Word AstoTHj " A SihAtp pointed lath or spar to Fastm i A Wagget; 
*' alsd a Wedge> salth R. M." This latter word means the 
Fastenet-^ Compressed. The Wedge has two actions^ that of 
splitting Some parts by Compressing others. In the same opening 
of Mr. kich^rds' Dictionary, we have Assio, the same as Iassao^ 
'* To Solder or ^dder, to join, fasten or glue together/' Asu, 
'* To join/' and AsWA, " One that joineth or addeth." We find 
likewise in the same openings and next to Astell, ** A Board," 
AatAtach, '* A Shield," which seems to be only another form of 
Astellt the Board of Defence ^^ the Substantial Firm Instrument 
of Defence-^^Security. The Welsh Lexicographers justly produce 
another term in that . Language, '' Aes, A shield, a buckler, 
" a tat^tf' and under this word we are referred to Uie Greek 
As^/5) (A<r«r<;, Clypeus>) where the As probably belongs to tiie 
lame idesi, the Firm Defence. Whether the Pis in this word is 
Significant, I cannot decide* Perhaps the P is only an oipmical 
addition to the iS; The Welsh Etymologists imagine, . ttiat 
Astalch is derived from Aes^ The Shield, and Tn/rA, Broken, 
" Such hs that of a brave soldier is wont to be." This must 
hb Settled by the adepts in that Language. 

The English word Oath, and its parallel terms Atht (Sax.) 
Aith, (Goth.) £«</, (Bdg. and DanO Eid, (Germ.) Eidurt (Run.) 
might be derived from the idea of that, which is given to make 
any thing Firm •^Secure, &c. These words do toot, 1 imagine, 
directly belong to the Oako^, (p^xoi, Juramentum,) which I have 
derived from a similar sense, though it is annexed to a different 
race of words. I cannot help producing a strange coincidence 
bMween Oath and the Earth ; though, if they aixt connected 
in this case, it is not by the intetmediate notion of Firmness and 
Security, which I haVe here suggested. In Richard II., the Lord, 
in throwing down his gage, as & pledge to fight with Aum^e, 

as 
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as Percy had engaged to do in a former «pee(:h, *^ Th^e I t^FOW 
" my Gage/' sayg, 

<' I twk the Eabth to the like, forsworn Aumerle." (Act IV. $. 1.) 

In one Copy, for Task we have Take, and Dr. Johnson reads, 
^ I take thy Oath ;*' on which Mr. Steevens observes, that there 
is a similar corruption in Troilus and Cressida, 4X0, 1609, where 
we have " Untraded Earth " for *« Untraded Oath J' The passage 
in Troilus and Cressida Mr, Malone writes thus : 

*' Hect. O, you, my Lord ? by Mfirs his gauntlet, thanks ! 
" Mock not, that I affect the untraded Oath; 
" Your quondam wife swear? still by Venus' glove, 
^ $he'B well, but bade me not £pmiQen4 he;r (o you." 

(Aptjy. S,5.> 

The Qwrto, 1609, rpads, 

^ Mock not thy affect, the untraded Earth." 

These passages are very curious. In the first instance, *• I task 
^* the Earth to the like," the reading Earth is cejrtainly right, 
and probably means^ ' I impose the same task on the Earth in 
^ having my Gage thrpwn upon it, as Percy has done by throwing 
* his Gage.' In the Jatter passage the iplnd of th^ Po^ is 
occupied by the same tr^in oi ideas, th^ Gauntlet and the Ghve 
of Defiance; and here too the word Earth i^ Adopted* } do not 
Ujjderjstajnd the meaning of the latte^r passage ; yet we must owQ| 
I imagine^ from this coincidence^ that Earth is the trije reading. 
Mr. Steevens has quoted a curious line from Warner's Albion's 
England: 

" Lo, here my jgage, (He Terr^d his glove^) thou know'st the victor's meed.** 

To Xerre the glove, as he supposes, was to dash it on the 
tlartb. This is certainly curious ; though we cannol: ajs I SMppojsei 
imagine) that Oath v/slb connected wjjth the Earth under this 
idea. I must add» however, that the Gothic Aiths» Juramentumt 

occurs 
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occurs in the same column of Lye's Saxon Dictionary with the 
Gothic AiRTHA, Terra. In the same column we have the Saxon 
AiTH^n, Eliminare, Exterminare, which means, I imagine, To 
Earth out, or to drive out from a certain Earth or Place. We 
have likewise the Gothic AiSTan, Revereri, and the Gothic Aithei, 
Mater. Whether A\st an belongs . to the name for a Mother ^ 
I cannot decide. 



Certain words denoting Kin- 
dred, derived from the idea 
of the Base -^ Foundation '— 
Stem-^Stock, &c. 



Atta-^ Athair — OZHA, &c. 

&c. &c. (Greek and Goth. 

Ir. ScL, &c. &c.) Father. 
Aithei. (Goth.) Mother. 

Alr^HA. (Goth.) EArTH. 

AcH. (Welsh,) A Stem, or Pe- 
digree, a Daughter. 

ICS. (Heb.) To number by 
Families. 



ACC. (Chald.) To Join, con- 
nect, consociate. 

AC. (Heb.) A Brother. — A 
Hearth. 

AcA — AcH. ^Syr. and Arab.) 

Aic. (Gal.) A Tribe, Family. 

AiCE. (Gal.) A Prop. 

AicDE. (Galic,) A- Building, 
Foundation. 

AiGHE. (Gal.) A Beam, Prop: — 
Stout, Valiant. 

Ac. (Gal.) A Son. 

Uios. (Gr.) A Son. 

AcA-Damh. (Gal.) An 

AcA-Demy, &c. Where Sons or 
Youth receive Learning. 



In Gothic, as we perceive, Aithei is Mother; and in the same 
Language Atta is Father. We shall see, in the progress of 
these discussions, that the name for a Father belongs to the 
Element ^T, through a great variety of Languages; as in the 
Greek Atta, (Vox, qua juniores Senes appellant, sodes, Amabo, 
Pater, Lat. AxT-ffi, Senes,) the Irish ATHair, the Sclavonic 

Ozha, 
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OzRA» &c. &c. We shall all agree, that the name of Father and 
Mother would naturally be connected with the Earth, as the 
Source — Base or Stock — from which things arise, and on which 
they are Fixed and Established. We perceive, that the similar 
forms, AirTHA, Terra, and Aithei, Mater, conduct us to thiaf 
union of ideas. — ^These pointsi however will be more fully discussed 
in the succeeding pages, where I examine a race of words, 
denoting Existence, which I shall shew to be connected with the 
idea of what is Placed — Situated or Is, precisely by the same 
metaphor, which is found in the word Existence, from Ex and 
Sisto. -^ I shall here only produce certain terms, denoting Being, 
as a Son — Family y &c., which are acknowledged to be directly 
involved with the metaphor of the Base— or Foundation — Stem^^ 
Stock, &c. 

In Welsh, *Ach is ^* A Stem or Pedigree, the lineage of one*s 
"ancestors;" and Ach is used for Merch, A Daughter. The 
Welsh Lexicographers refer us to the Hebrew wrv ICS, which 
Mr. Parkhurst explains by " To reckon up, number or distribute, 
^* according to families or genealogies." These Lexicographers 
ought likewise to have referred us to the term PlrtK ACC, 
which, says Mr. Parkhurst, " occurs not as a V. in Heb., but in 
" Chaldee denotes To' join, connect, consociate; and in Arabic the 
" cognate verb Tl» " ACI " signifies To hind, fasten by binding; 
" vinxit, vinciendo nexuit." — Asa noun^ n» AC signifies "A 
" person connected or consociaied with us in whatever manner, 
*' A Brother by nature— A Relation, Cousin, — A Countryman— 
*' A Sister.'* The same word means likewise " A Hearth, — 
'* IjFxctfet, — A Dttle altar," which Mr. Parkhurst thinks to be 
a kind of " Brasier or Portable Machine to Keep fuel together." 
In Syriac ACA, and in Arabic J Ach, is a Brother. We see, 
that the Hebrew n» AC means the Hearth, as the Base or 
Foundation of the Earth j and that AC, the Brother and Sister, &c, 

signifies 
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signifies what rises from the same AcHi (Welsh,) Stocky Stem. 
The preceding term in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon to tv^ ACC, 
To join, connect, &c., is TTTK ACD, or "Tn* ICD, which signifies 
" To Unite, Make one. — Also Compactly, Firmly, Wholly.— 
" As a N. irw" ACD, " One, the first, a certain one." The 
Hebrew IHK ACD belongs to the terms for One, as the Arabic 
0^1 Md^ the Chaldee "m CD, the Syriac HD, the ^thiopic ACD, 
the Coptic and Sahidic Houit, Houid, the Gipsey Tekf the Persian 
Oo Eek, the English Jce, with its paraUelSa the Gie^tk Eis, (Ev,) 
&c. These terms may be considered as belonging to the words 
now under discussion, and likewise to a great race of wcnrds, to 
be found through the whole compass of Language, denoting 
Being or Existence, such aa Is, Hic, (Lat.) It, (Eng.) &c. Sec, 
which I shew to be derived from the idea of what is Established 
in a cert^n Spot — ^what is Placed — Situated~H3r Is. 

The succeeding terms ia Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon to nriK 
ACC, To join, &c., are rrw ACZ, '« To Catch, lay hold on.*'— 
nnM ACR, Behind, and m AT, ** As a N. or Particle, In an 
" inclined posture." The dlfiioulty about Tttt ACR consists in 
determinifig, whether it belongs to the Element ^C or CR; 
and the same diiiiculty occurs in 'the Greek Eskara, ("Ee^u^*, 
Focus.) Perhaps the ^C and CR may be both significant. The 
Hebrew nte AT meaiis what Inclines to the Low situation of the 
EArTU. In the same opening of Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon, I find 
tM AI, which I have considered to be ^asi AJ, and which signifies 
** A Settlement, habitation," where we are directly brought to 
the idea of the Spot i^ Ground, on which a Person is EstaMished-- 
Fixed^SettUd, 6cc. This word I have fully explained on a former 
occasion ; and I have observed, that it belongs to the Celtic Au 
doi, quasi Aj, Aoj, signifying " A Region, tract, or territoiy.— 
*< laheritanoe of Land, Possessions." 

In the same xx)lumn of Mr. Shxw's Dictionary, wfaese ihese 

words 
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words occur, we have Aic, " A Tribe or Family; nourishing, 
" desire," and Aice, " A Prop," which, we now see, bdong to 
each other, and to the Welsh Ach. In the next column of 
Mr. Shaw's Dictionary 1 find " Aicde. A Building, Foundation," 
and AiCKE, Aiksj, " Inheritanoe, Patrimony,*' where in the fetter 
word we are unequivocally brought to the EArTH, ArK, &c. &c. 
In the next column we have.AioHE, *' A Beam, Prop, a Hind, 
" a Hill, — Stout, Valiant." Mr. Shaw has divided the meanings 
of this word into three separate articles ; but we perceive, that 
the leading idea is that of Firmness^ Strength. An adjacent term 
to these is Aio, At ; and we see, that both the Celtic and English 
terms convey the same idea of the Spot, in which or At which 
a person is Placed — Situated, £cc. To be AT a spot is to be 
Atte1>, as it were, ot to be Placed ^^Stt or Settled in This ct 
That peculifp* spot. In Mr. Shaw's Oalic Dictionary, Acha is 
*< A Mound or Bank," denoting, as I imagine;, the object, which 
is Established, as a Firm Base, againfit the action (if Water^ ijUi, ; 
and the succeeding words are Acuaid, ** An abod^," and Acaadm^ 
** A Field." In the ^ame column with these words we' have 
AcHD, '* Case, States condition," where in the term State we 
have the true metaphor helot^ing to the Galic word-^-the Con- 
dition, in which any thing 'm Placed -^Sitmtted, &c. In the 
preceding column we have Ac, a Son, which brings us to, the 
Hebrew HK AC, and the Welsh Acji. The suoceedii^ word to 
this is " AcA-DamA, Academy," where Mr. ^aw refers us to 
Damh, Learning. If isuch be its derivation, AcA^Damk is the 
phce of Learning for Sons, or Youth, and Aitademeiat (AjmJV/mm, 
sive Aica^ipeii Academia. gymnasium publicum Athenus.-— Ab 
Ax»SV/M^ AcademuSi) the.AcA*J>m^, will then be of Celtic iQrigiiv 
and not derived from a personage by tiie natne of Aeademus, as 
the Greeks have idly imagined. 

ACHA. 
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AcHA. (Gal.) The Mound, or j Achthos. (Gr.) The He^ or 
Bank. I Load of Earth. 



Akte — OcHTHE. (Greek,) The 
Bank or Shore -7- as the Sup- 
porting Mound or Earth. 

AiK- (Arab,) The Sea -side, 
shore, coast. 

OcHTHOS. (Gr.) The Shore: 
the Heap of Earth. 



OcHEo, (Greek,) To Sustain,— 

Cany, 
OcHEuo. (Gr.) Admissarium 

Admitto, vel Sustineo, i.e. 

To Sustain, or Carry. 



The Greek Akte, (Axrn, Littus ; — Farina, Fruges — Sambucus,) 
the Shore, may be referred to Acha, " The Mound or Bank,*' as 
meaning the Ground or Land of the Shores or Banks, forming 
a Firm barrier or Support against the Waters. In the sense of 
Farina, Fruga, we are brought directly to this Spot^ under the 
idea of what is the Produce of the Ground. Whence the sense of 
Samhucus is derived I cannot decide. Martinius tells us, under 
SambucuSp that the Ebulus is called XetfimaK'n, '' tahquam Humilis 
^^ Sambucus ;*' which would lead us to suppose, that Akte, (Axt^,) 
meant the Low or Ground Plant. In Arabic, Aik vJiac is '^ The 
« Sea^side, the shore, coast." The Greek Ochthe, (O;^^, Ripa, 
Ora,) seems to be only another form of Akte, (Axri;) ; and in 
OcHTH05, (O%doc, Littus; — Terfss tumulus, locus editus, collis,) 
signifying the Heap of Earth, we are again brought to the same 
spot. In the adjacent word Ocheo, (0;^ca;, Veho, Porto, Sustineo, 
SuiFero,) we see directly the idea of that, which Bears — Supports 
or Sustains. The term preceding this in my Greek Vocabulary, 
OcH^uo, (0%fuAr, Admissarium admitto; — Coeo, Ineo, Sub^gito,) 
which is considered as a Root, is properly applied to the Female, 
and means the same as Ocheo, (0%««, Veho,) To Carry. Ride 

in 
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In Ettglish is applied to the Admissarius ; by the same metaphor. 
We see in Ocueus, (O^suf, Retinaculum -^Vectis seu pessulus; 
Loruni galeae; Scrotupi^; ab f^x^^) how these terms connect them- 
selves with Echo/ (E;^^, Habeo, ^possideo, ,teneo, obtineo; — 
sustineo,) vvhich Il)$ye,shewn to belong to a similar idea, of the 
certain Fixed Spot -7- Place or Earth, .on which a Person is 
Situated, or which he Holds or Possesses* I lave shewn, that 
EZ'Omaif (E^o^ai, Sedeo,) To be Seated— Situated or Placed, has 
the same relation to Echo, (E;)^:*?,). that Sedeo has to Possideo. 
In the sense, which Echo, {^x^> Sustineo,) has. of To Bear or 
Sustain^ we are brought to the idea of the -Ba^^.-^The Greek' 
ACHTH05, (A%floff, Pondus,) may only be arjother form of Ochtho^, 
{px^oq^ Terras tumulus,) the Heap ^ of Dirt; but on this some 
4oubts might be raised. That the word is derived from Xhe- 
Ground I have no doubt; but I aiii dubious only on. this point, 
whether its sense of Annoyance is to be referred to the idea of 
Weight. In the expression AX0OS APCWPPHX, (II. 2g. 104.) Pondus 
Terrae, the word is brought to its original spot; . In Ocko^, (byiw^, 
Tumqr;— » Moles, Massa, Strues, Gleba Ti^r^^;?— Pondus,- Onus,) 
we are again presented with the primitive notion. In this term, 
however, we are brought to the form ^NK> arid to a great race of 
wor^s., under the same form 5 aboilt the origin of which some 
important difficulties might be raised. — The term'DcHEo, iflxf^i 
Veho, Porto,) isf referred by the Greek Lexicographers .to Oohos, 
{OxoQi Currus,) which they consider as a Root The Greek Ocha, 
{pxeh Prae caeteris, Praecipiie,) the intensive particle, ** OX* i^^iTtoq/* 
&c., may be. derived » frofn EcH0,_(¥:;^ai,) as the Leixicograpbers> 
suppose; yet it may relate more jdirectly to the gener^d idea- 
of the Base — or Foundation, the Chief MsLin Support of any thing, 
as Arche, (A^^v, Principiumr— FMndamentum.-r-Principatus, &c.) 
denotes what is Cki^f. from- the samje. me^tapbon of the Base^ or it 
, F p may 
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may belong to the terms denoiixig Being -^ This or That Distin^' 
guished Being or Object, by way of eminence. 

The Greek Echo, (J^X^^ Habeo, Possideo, Teneo, Obtitieo; — 
SustineQ;-i-Resisto, Obwsto;.— Cohibeo^ Reprimoi — Cingo, Cir- 
oumdo; — Habito> Incolo, &c.^) contains the various senses, 
belonging, to the race of words, which I have before examined, 
and which I am now explaining. Echo, (Exo^,) signifies tO' 
Eatth, or, under another form, ErcH — To Possess a certain Spot 
or Place of Eart», or Ech, if I may so say. We perceive, that 
rt signifies ^^ Incolo, Habito ;'^ in which it agrees with the Saxon 
verb EARDtan, Habitare, I ncolere, . belonging directly to Eard; 
Earth.— Echo, (E;g«,) in the sense of Possideo^ is connected with 
'Ez-^tnai, (E^ofjLoiy Sedeo,) the Appropriate Fixed Seat^ or Spot, 
as Possideo itself is connected vfith Sedes — the Seat We per- 
ceive, 1k)w Echo, (Exuj) contains the sense of the Seat-^or certain' 
Possessed, Fixed Spot yunder the idea of the Base — or Firm Positioni 
when it signifies To Sustain or Support, Sustineo; and we agaiii 
see the idea of Firmness or Strength in the sense of Resisto, 
Ohsisto^-^Cchlbeo, Reprimo, &c. Let us marie the Sisfo iil the 
explanatory words * Re-^Sisto — Oh^Sisto,' where we have the 
same metaphor of the Firm Seat, or Situation. > In the sense of 
Gnga — Circumdo, we have the jfppropriate-^ Fixed Spot or Pos- 
session, under the idea of the Enclosure, as in Yard — Ward, Set: 
(Eng.) £rkm, (ifieo^, Sepes^) belonging to the form Earth. 
itJCHO^ (£;t;^> (^ngo,) in the sense of the Enclosure, coincides more 
directly in form with Hedge, &c. The sense of Proximity is 
often derived from that of Holding fast any thing, or to any thing 
'^ of Adhering to any thing; and hence we have, as one of the 
meanings of Echo, (js^x^^) ** Prehendo, atque prehensum teneo» 
<< Adhaereo, Conjunctus sum alicui, loco, sectas," &c. s and Echo-' 
menos, i^x^fuif^i) is explained by ** Proxime, Contigue/* Hence 

we 
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ive have the Greek Eggus, (Ey^^,) and Agchi, (Ayxh Prope, 
Juxta.) In the same opening of my Greek Vocabulary, where this 
latter word is,IJind j4gcho,(Ayx^,NecX)y^tr2it\gu\o,SutR>co, Fauces 
Cohstringo; — Constringo, Coarcto quovis modo,) which is surely 
only another form of Echo, (E;^^.) This relation seems direct 
aftd inevitable* We must observe, however, that Agcho, (Ay^jw,) 
or Ancho, according to the pronunciation of the Greeks, brings 
us to the Elementary form ^NK, &c;, and reminds us of the 
words, under that form, bearing a similar meaning of Holding — 
Grasping, &c., as Hanky Hang, Hand, &c. These, terms, under 
another point of view, appear to belotig ta the Element '^N, '^NK, 
and to constitute a race of words, distinct from that, which is 
now the object of my discussion. Those words, . which appear 
under the form '^N, '^NK, &c., will be cofisid^cpd In another placeJ 
A terra adjacent to Echo, (ex^O i" ™y Greek Vocabulary, is 
Echurosj (E^p^ogy Munitus, Firmus, Tutus,) which would camieet 
itself with Echo, (E;3cw, Sustineo; — Resisto.) Yet the Element 
CR has a siQiilar meaning. Perhaps the Ech and CR are both 
signiiiQant. The term Ocburos, (pxp^og,) is only another form of 
Echuros, (Exp^og,) which the Lexicographers understand* The 
Och in OcH^ros, (O^ujo^,) seems to connect itself with Ocheo, 
(0%€^, Sustineo,) another form of Echo, (E;g«.) In examining 
these Words, I cast ray eyes on Ochma^ {Ox/*c^3 Retinaculum,) 
Oahmaxo, {S>xt^^^f Detineo, contineo,) which are represented 
likewise by Eehma^ and Echmazo, (Exfioh^ Retinaculum, Ex/iet^ca^ 
Inhibeo.) To. this form XJM, ^CM, we should perhaps refer 
the SalaMinian word recorded by Hesychius, TJggemoSj (Tyy^g, 
Si»wwjjSif. O* ^^xofupioi.) The Greek ^'i^xx^fiai^, Prehendo, from 
which the e&^anatory word Xv><K«fiv comes, has a similar meaning 
to Qxf^*'^ Detineo. 



Words 
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Words denoting the Base or 
Foundation, the Surface, &c. 
&c., considered either as the 
Bottom, or Top. 

VACtidar, (Gal.) The Top, 

Surface. . . 

Uas. (Gal.) Above. 
•Uasal. (Gal.) Noble, Well 

Born. 
AsiL. (Arabic,) Foundation, 

Source, &c.. Race, Births &c.. 

Firm, Radical. 
AcH-UcH. (Welsh,) Above. 



^^«r ^i» !*>» ^>' 



Is. (Welsh,) Below, Under. 

IsEL. (Welsh,) Low. 

Isos— iEguus. (Greek, Latin,) 



Level, or Equal as with, the 
. Ground, Level, Equal, Alike 

in general. 
JE^vo. (Lat.) To " Level or 

Equal with the Ground." 
Iso-Pedon. (Gr.) A, Plain or 

Level Ground. 
JE^voK. (Lat.) «* A Plain or 

•• Level Superficies. The 

V Earth." 
Eessa — Eetta. (Gr.) The Loiv 

Spot, Bringing Low. 
Ei^ssaomai, (Gr.) To be Laid 

Low, To be Inferior, Vian- 

quished. 
EsK-atos, VsT-eros, VsT-atos. 

(Gr.) The Lowest. 
EsKARA. (Gr.) The Hearth, 

Base, &c. 



In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary, IJ Acndar signifies 
" The Top, Surface, cream. Summit, upper part." In the same 
column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary we have " Ua. From, of, 
" a descendant, grandchild, commonly in English written O, as 
« O'Connor, O'Neil, O'Brian." The Ua is quasi Uach, and 
belongs to Ac, (Gal.) A Son, Ach, (Welsh,) «' A Stem, Pedigree, 
«* the lineage of one's Ancestors," as derived from the same 
Foundation, Stem, Stock. ' We shall now understand the origin of 
the Greek Uios, Uieus, (Twf, r«uj,) where we have the true form ; 
but in the oblique case Uiou, Uii, (T«u, T«,) the Radical consonant 

is 
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is lost, as in i/a, 6, (Celtic.) Again, in Mn Shawns Diclionai^ 
we have Uas, *' Upon, more than, upVirards, above/* . The 
succeeding word is " Uasal. Noble, gentle, well born j Sir, 
'* a gentleman.** In the same column of Mr. Shaw's Dicti6hai*jr 
we have " Uchd. The Breast, Bosom,'* meaning perhaps the 
Upper or projecting part. An adjacent word is \3cRdach^ ^^ Ah 
*^ Ascent, steepness, Stomacher, Breastplate." The next woiii to 
Uchdj Breast, is Uch, Oh ! Alas ! and these terms may belong to 
each other under the idea of My Heart ! Oh ! My Heart /-^ Uch 
may be attached, however, to another race of words— to Jnter^ 
jections, under a similar form, which I shall consider in a future 
page. In the same column of Mn Shaw's Dictionary we have 
another word *' Uath. The Earth, Mould," which brings U5 to 
the spot, from whence I imagine these terms to be derived* , 

In the same page of Mr. Richards' Dictionary, where Ach 
occurs, we have Ach for Uch, Above, which means the Surface 
or Top ; and in the same column we have Accw, " There, in 
*' that Place,^' where we are brought to the idea oif Place. The 
Welsh Accw has justly been referred to the Greek Ekei; 
(Eicfi.) For the same reason that Uch means Above, when referred 
to the Surface of the Earth, as the Top, so the Welsh Is, under 
another idea, means " Below, Under," as the Base or Bottom. 
Hence we have '' Isel, Low, mean, humble." The Sel belongs 
probably to Solum. In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary 
we have los, which, as he tells us, is " For Sios, Down; Anios 
'' and Sios, to and fro," and Iosal, Low. In the same Dictionary 
we have lACH^ar, " The Bottom, Foundation, lower part, nether." 
To the Celtic Is£l and Iosal, Low, and Uasal, *^ Noble, gentle, 
** well born, &c., we must, refer the Arabic Asil, or Asl, Jgwol 
*' A Cause. — Root, Origin, Principle, Foundation, Element, Source. 
*' — Lineage, Race, Line, Birth, &c. &c. — Firm, Radical, Im- 
*' moveable, permanent.'' The As in Asi7 is derived from the 

Arabic 
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Arabic (ji^t Ap« (the two first letters in J^^i jisil,) which Mr. 
Richardson explains by " The Root* Origin, Foundaticm." Hence 
is derived ^^L»*\ Eslam, or Islam^ ** The True or orthodox faith, 
" among tne Mahometans." The original sense of the word is 
that of Well Founded, or Grounded^ Another* meaning of the term 
is '* Beln^ in HealUi« peape» and safety." The two first lettens 
of this word is qmI As, or Ussi denoting " A Foundationi Basis/' 
the very term, which has conducted me to this vein of discussion. 
The Arabic Eilam is 'Rs-Slam or Salam» . To Slam or Salam 
belongs the familiar term of Salutation among the Arabs, ,.Xm 
SfiLAM, " A Salutation. -^ Peace, Safety. — Saluting, Wisiung 
" Health, or Peace." We shall now understand, that Salam is 
only another form of Salvxo,— ^alve Domine. The m or v is 
an organical addition to the L. The simple form is in Salus^ 
BAhuUUioHt &c., all belonging to the Solum, meaning that which 
is Solid— Fim— or Founded. Health — Hail — Whole, &c. belong 
to Salust &G., when the sound of s is weak. 

The Greek Ism, (Iror* ^ualis. Par,) and the Latin M^uus, 
might be referred to the Celtic Is, &c., Below ; though there id 
some difficulty in the case* They might have signified in their 
original sense. To Level with the Ground^ as we express it ; and 
hence Level in general In the compound JBo-Pedon., (irmiSw, 
Planities,) from Iso^, (l<r«f,) and Pedon, (n$^v,) the Ground, the 
word is brought to its original Spot* It is applied often, as it 
should seem on this hypothesis, with great propriety to a Balance* 
where the weights tend to the Ground; and in the compounds 
Isoelkes or Isoklines, laorropeo, (intXmK, par pondere, WM^MiKt 
iGqualiter vergenst de iBquilibrio, la-o^fomu, .Equilibrium facio,) 
from Iso* and Elko^^Klmo» Repo, (e\x«, Traho, KXn^t Vergo, 
Pnr«, Vei^,) Tending equally Downwards; the term still retains* 
as we might suppose, its original peculiarity of meaning. But in 
the Latin iEQUuf, ind its derivatives, the force of this meaning 

appears 
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appe«(rs moite striking. -ffiQ«o' signifies "To Equals or lay flat 
'^or Level /^ ivhich is the first sense, produced by Robert Ains- 
worth ; and the example under it is *' Excisamque ^quaviy 
'* iSWo,'* vrhere we are at once brought to the Spot, supposed in 
my Hypothesis. But the sense of -^guoR, *' Any plain, or level 
^* superficies ; and by a Synec. (i.) the Earth, (a.) the Sea/* 
as given by this writer, exhibits the precise meaning, which my 
Hypothesis has unfolded. Hence, we know, proceed lE^VKUsf 
Mqv-al, and the terms in modem Languages, Egal, (Fr.) &c. 
The Al in Mqualis might arise from the construction of the 
Language, unless we imagine, that the word is the same cpm* 
pound as Isel^ &c. The Greek Etssaomtf/, Eessow, (Hw«d/i«i> 
Inferior Discedo, Superor, vincor, succumbo, proprie et tropiee, 
Htf-o-ov, Minor, Inferior,) are derived from the idea of the Zow 
Situation. The Substantive Ebssa or Eetta is directly inter- 
preted by the Lower Parts. Ucra-oty vel Hrra, Adversum Preelium, 
Ciades, hferiores Partes. In the same column of my Greek 
Vocabulary, where these words are, I find Efiso, (Eras,) Eesto— 
Eeto, from Ufiou, Sedeo; where we have a similar notion of the 
Base or Foundation, on which any* thing is Situated — Placed or Is. 
I find likewise Eesuko^, (H(ru;go^ Tranquillus^ Otiosus,) which we 
must refer to the idea of that, which i$ L(»d dowth Mi io a pertain 
Fixed Spot or Place, at Rest. Sedeo compreheiids these different 
ideas; as it means " To Sit — To Sit still, to loiter, to he idle. — 
" To be Situate in a Low Place." Thus we see, how Eesuko^, 
(HiTu^of, Otiosus,) Idle, belongs to Eessa, Eetta, (Ho-o-a, Hrra, 
Inferiores partes,) the Xotc; place. — Sedate — Sedatus, Sedo, '^ To 
'* stint, quiet; pacify, calm or still," belong to the same metaphor 
of the Sedes — the Seat — the Fixed or certain Place or Spot. — In 
the Greek EsKato5, and XisTeros, \isratos, {Ea-xotrog, Ultimus, 
Postremus; — Summus, ra-rs^og. Posterior, To-rarp^, Ultimus,) the 
£sK and the Usx have the same meaning of the Low Situation. 

In 
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In examining the word EsKotos, (Ea-^^roo) I cast my eyes on: 
EsTiA, {Ea-Tiu, Focus, Larj — Domus; — Vesta, Dea,) the Hearth, 
where we unequivocally see the idea of the Place, upon the 
Ground or Earth, and Eskara, {prx^^y Focus et CratiCiila in 
foco; — Basis, &c. — Crusta ex adustione vulneri adhaerens,) where 
we have a similar idea. The Esk in EsKara, (i^x»i^») has the 
same sense, I believe, as in EsKatos, (E^rx^rog); but I cannot 
decide, whether the Kar in Bskara, or Esk^Kara^ be significant 
or not. It may belong to the Element KR, denoting the Ground 
or Surface, to Scar^ &c. &c. It is even possible, that the Esk 
may not be significant in this word, but that the E may be only 
a prefix. Yet my first conjecture is, I think, right. The term 
Uster-os, {T<m^t) is open to the same difficulty; and to these we 
may add Askaris^ (A(r;^jafif, Genus Lumbricorura,) Asirakos, (Ao-i^oicc;, 
Locustse genus, carens pinnis,) Askaros, Askera, {Atnuc^ofj Calceorum, 
seu Sandaliorum genus, Aaxi^x, Calceamenti Attici genus, &c.) 
terms which appear to be derived from the Ground, as the names 
jof .Animals crawling cm the Ground, and of Shoes, striking against 
the Ground, 



Terms derived from the idea 
of that, which is Placed — 
Settled-^ that which Rests or 
Reposes in the same spot : — 

i Hence, Rest— Repose — Quief, 
&c. , 



Otium — Ease, Eath^ Aise — 
Agio, Adagio, (Lat. Eng. 
Fn Ital) Rest, the act of 
Reposing, or being Settled in 



a certain Spot. Being in a 
Settled state. 

Eubo. (Greek,) To Sleep— To 
Rest'— Repose. 

As-AisH. (Pers.) Ease, Rest, 
Repose. 

AsAisK Dashten. (Pers.) To en- 
joy Tranquillity—To Abidei 
Dwell, Stop, Stand still. 

Ees-Uchia. (Gr.) Quiet, Tran- 
quillity. 

Eeka. ((Gr.) Quietly, &c. 



I SHALL 
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I s»All produce in thltf place the tenns, which dfenote Rest-^ 
Rgpose-^Quiet^ &c. ; and which Iconceive to be derived from the 
idea of that*, which is Placed^-^Settled — Rests or Reposes' on the 
sznSQ Base or Foundation. Let us first note the Latin term 
OTium^ a derivative of which we- have seen adopted in the ex- 
planation of Eesucho^, (H<n^or» Otiosus.) R. Ainsworth- explains 
Orium by ••Leisure, Rest, spare time, freedom from business;— 
*^ Idlenebs^ a dotng^ nothing;— the living at Ease and in Security,'' 
which h imagine to 'be originally derived from the idea of that, 
which is Laid down -^Seated^or Settled on the same Place, oi^ 
on the same Base or FiMntdution^ in a state of Rest- at Repose. 
I have shewn, that the adjacent :words Os/Oris^ *' the Mouth, Pas- 
•' sage, or Enterance into any piacei— the Head, Fountain/' and 
Os, Oss/5, the Bone^ opposite as they may seem' in ^ sense, are de- 
rived from the same idea of theJSui^^v either ast signifying: the' Ex*^ 
treme Surface, or as denoting what is Strongr^Firms &c. The ternl' 
OTtum and its derivatives are used^jn their genuine turn of mean- 
ing, in such phrases as the: following in Terence : '' Otiose nuhc 
" jam illico hie Consiste, Abide at Rest or Repose, here." R. Ains- 
worth produces this phrase under Consisto, which he explains by 
*' To Abides stayv tarry^ or keep, in one Place.'' Let us mark' 
the explanatory term\fi^o^^,.wHiGb is taken likewise from a simi«* 
Ian idea of P/a^m^orrMxing: in a certain Spot— -The Etymolo- 
gists deriver tbt^NWUrd from O0£^, Moveo, Ocius^ &c. per antipbra^* 
^n**^f^om Uior-'^iMi^ ScCs &c. Bethaps' Okuos, (Chcffog^ Pigritiftii 
Ignavla^ SegnltieSr) briongs* to. a similar notion. In the phraser 
Om^io^Vs^ Aj^n- a Lay'd dovw Field; a^s we express it, we are 
b^roti^ght to the original spot> from which I suppose this tferm to 
tod«riv)ed; Ease, and^its parallel terms, Aise, (Fr.) Agie, Adagio^ 
(Itftl.) belong to Oiiumt as some have understood; though others: 
derive it from Edi»5) {Jiio^ Suavis',. Dulcis^) Easy belongs to 
Ease^ though some refer itto^/>a, (jacray Fatum,) Fate, Destiny. 

G G Junius 
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Junius has the term Eath, signifying the same as Edsy, Facilis, 
which he derives from Ethos (E&o^,) Mos, In Saxon, Eath is Fa- 
cihs, from whence is taken Un-Eathy (Sax.) as Skinner justly 
observes, who refers the word in Chaucer, Unneih, Vix, to this 
term. Ease occurs in the same column of jSkinners Dictionary 
with Earth, which will more strongly suggest to us, that Ease 
and Eath belong to the idea of being EArTH^rf, or of being 
Placed — Fixed, &c., or of Resting — Reposing — Remaining on.a 
certain Spot of Earth — It is curious^ that Shakspeare uses Ease> 
as connefcted with a term, which most strongly' expresses the idea 
of being Fixed in a certain Spot— or Earth : 

'* And duller shoald'st thou be than the fat weed, 

*' That Roots itself in Ease on Lethe wharf, 

" Would'st thou not stir in this," (Ham. A. L S. 5.) 

In the Poems, attributed to Rowley, Ethie is applied to Lying 
down, or Reposing on a Bed : 

'** As when a bordelier onn Ethie bedde, 

*' Tyr*d with the labo«res maynt of gweltrie daie, 

" Yn slepeis bosom laieth hys deft headde.** 

(The Storie of W. Canynge^ v. 85. &c.) 

We shall now understand, that the Greek Eudo, (Euliv, Dormio,) 
signifies. To Rest or Repose; and shall perceive, how it is con- 
nected with Edos^ (EJiff, Sedes,) &c. — Aise in. French signifies 
" Une Region** I shew in another place, that Asia^ the quarter 
of the Globe, means simply the Land or Country. In barbarous 
Latin, Asiatim occurs in a passage, where prayers are ordered to 
Wread *' Non cursim, ac festinanter, sed Asiatim^ et tractim;'* 
which Menage has explained by Posement in French, and Adaoio 
in Italian, the corresponding word to Agio, Aise ^ Set. Let us mark, 
the word Posement^ which contains precisely the same metaphor, 
and belongs, we know, to Poser, " To lay, Set, Put^ Pla^e, — to 
Rest,"&c. 

There 
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There is a Persian term, which will perfectly explain the mean- 
ing annexed to Ease, Ormm, &c. In Persian (j^.UmI Asaish sig- 
nifies ** Tranquillity, Ease, quiet. Rest, peace. Repose^ Leisure," as 
Mr. Richardson explains it ; and Asaish Dashten ^^jX^^ y^^' 
*' 1. To Enjoy tranquillity, &c. 2. To Abide^ Dwell] Stop, Stay^ 
•* Stand still,** where we see the original idea annexed to these 
words. In the same column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary w« 
h^ve hsayaniden^ "To give Rest, pacify ;" Asayiden, " To Rest, to 
** cease ;" and " iS^^ ^^^^ (J^^ '^0 " ^^^^ " i- Like, resembling, 
*' 2. Ease, quiet." The Persian L*l Asa signifies *< Pacifying, 
** soothing/' and *« Like, Resembling." Though they are placed 
by Mr. Richardson in different articles, they belong probably to each 
other. Why the idea of Likeness is connected with that of Ease, 
I must leave the Persian Scholars to unravel, from the peculiar 
turn of meaning annexed to- the word. We have seen, that the 
Greek Isoi, (icrog^ Similis,) is connected with the Ground, from the 
idea of Laying things Level with the Ground ; and hence Level 
or Like in general. The Persian Asa UmI is adjacent to the 
Arabic ^j*^l As or Uss, *' A Foundation, Basis." The Persian 
Asaish is a repetition of the same word As -As, As-Aish, in 
order to convey more strongly the idea. In the same opening 
of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary we have the Arabic ^j^^Lwl As- As, 
** A Foundation, Basis,*' where the same reduplication takes 
place. The succeeding term to Asayiden, To Rest, is the Persian, 
v-jLi**! Asab, a Horse, which belongs to the Arabic word nejft fol- 
lowing it, uamjI Isb, the Fundament, as derived from the idea o^ 
the animal, on which a person is Seated or Rides. The Arabic 
^jLmI Asab, Fundaments, is another form of Isb, and they belong 
to the Hebrew aiy> ISM, To Place, 2ltf^ ISB, To Sit. Again, in 
Persian, (^0^1 Asuden is ** To Rest, &c. To quiet, pacify, si- 
**lencej" and the preceding term to this is (^^^^y**^ As-Udgi, 
** Quiet, rest, peace, repose, tranquillity," where we have probably 

another 
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another compound, as in As-Aish. Lye poroduces, under ithe 
English Ease, the Gothic Azets, Paoilis«^(he ikish .Easgaidh, and 
the Armoric JEs. The Gothic Jbsetizo, PacilioSi succeeds, an 
Lye's Dictionary, .atiother<Jothiic word, Azjo, Cinis, Ashes, where 
we. are brought xo the'JEARXH, probably lUnder ithe idea of Dirt. 
lihuyd, under iFacilis, produces Ae Welsh Hawdd^ ** ^Elasy to i>e 
** done, very feasible/' I must leave the .Celtic .Schdlans to ^cide, 
whether the Celtic words, produced .^ove belong ^to .the vteain of 
ideas, which I am rnow unfolding. In tlie jsame opening of iMr. 
Richards' Dictionary, where Ihis -Welsh word .is found, -I see 
Hedd, Peace, and H€iddwchf '' Peaoe, quietness, tranquillity/' To 
this latter term he hajs referred t^eGxesk £sysbia, (H(7v;t;^,iQuies.) 
This word must be added to the Jierros now junder discussion, as 
I have before suggested. The Greek iE^mchos (Ha-w;^©^, Tranquil** 
lus, Otiosus,) is used in its .genuine ^enae, when it is ap[flied in 
such phrases as these, rH<ru^04 r^Mxrar' h'tt' wrawf, &c. ^thm Sedent 
ad littora, &c. (Euripid. :HejSub. 3.5^ $.),whefe we^s^e-the idea of 
being Stationary in a £ertain iSpot. Sgddtus, (Lat.) *^ Appeased^ 
'' Quieted ; Smooth, Still ; Sober, Sedate, and S^dat^y (Lat.) 
•* Quietly, Stilly, Calmly, Patiently,** as they afe explaineid by 
R.Ainsworth, have a similar meaning, and belong, we know^ to 
Sedes. I shall shew in a future Volume, that Flofiidus, Placid, is i<ie^ 
riwd from Place for the same reason, and thajtit is .broughl.in 
Qontaat with 4:he original idea in such phrases as Sedibus Placidis. 
Perhaps the ES^YC* in these words is the same icompoundr as 
in the Persian AS-AISH and ^S-UDGI. The iQreek JEeka. (Hju, 
rtreniter, qulete, sensim, submisse,) must be jeferred to a similar 
idfid. 



Eethos. 
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Eethos. (Greek.) The [Fixed 
Pktcae or Spot of Ground 
for Dwelling — Appropriate 
and Peculiar toeach person : 
And .hence, what is J^pro^ 
priate or Peculiar to .each 
person, as ^certam Habits of 
Life^ manners, .&c. 



JEIthos. (Greek.) Manners«-i— 
•Custom^ fPeGuliar to rcertain 
Persons. 

Eetho- (Gj:.) To Strain, Bift ; 
that is, To Separate things 
according to ftheir Peculiar 
Sort — Quality — Propertjh^To 
Sort. 



In the same column of my Greek ^oc^ulary, where Wkm 
occurs, I find Eetuos^ (JHOqs^ Domicilium, mansio, aedes coo'- 
suetse,) where we ba^e directly :the .Fised, Established Spot or 
Place^^Appropriate or Peculiar to each rperaon^ as in Edos, (£j(v, 
Sedes, &c. ) Eetho^, (H^^f, Ingenium, indoles,moirum quaedam pro^ 
prieta^,) likewise denote^ the Fixed — Settled Manners or Habits^ 
Appropriate to each person, derived from the Fixed — Appropriate 
Spot. The ordinary Vocabukries^consider these .words .as sepamte 
Roots. The Greek iEtho^, (Efl^j, Ritus, Mos, .Consuetudo,) be- 
longs to .Eetho^, Hflfl^, Sedes Con&uetes, .et ;Mores rConaueti, or, as;it 
might be explained, Quod unicuique Stabile yelPropriutn manet, siv^ 
SKt Domus, seu mos. The ^German SiMe has a similar meaning of 
" Customt Fashion, Mode, &c.--^&'tt^«4ehre, the Ethics, or Mo- 
** rals,.&c." as my Lexicographer explains it, wilh a. similar rela- 
tion to SitZf and Sitzen, corresponding with our words Seat^ and 
Sit. .My Lexicographer explains Sittsdm, among other things, by 
« Well-.raannered,— *&ayf</, Sedate^^-^f good Morals^— Composed.^^ 
TJheJorm of Ethos, (Eflo^,) will perhaps seem more directly to connect 
itself ^with Edo^, (fiJbci Sedes,.&c.) The succeeding word to Etkos^ 
{eSo^,) in my Greek Vocabulary, is Ethou, which is said to he put fca: 

EXHWO, 
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KTueso^ from Tithemi to Place ^ (Efiif, pro Efl«<ro, a Tidiy/tti,) where we 
see the true notion, and the original form, not derived from con*- 
struction. In Theo^ (06w, Pono,) To Place, the vowel breathing 
before the T has been lost, or the word was formed by the Greeks 
in order to agree with the analogy of Theso, (&ij(ru.) An adjacent 
word to Ethos^ (Eflo^,) is £thno5, (eOvo^^ Gens, Natio,) which 
coincides with Eden, Aden, (Heb. and Arab.) the Permanent 
Dwellings as I have before shewn* An adjacent word in my 
Greek Vocabulary to Eethos\ (Hdo^,) is Eetho, (Hfl«, Colo,) To 
Strain, which may perhaps belong to Eethos, (Hffof, Proprius Lo- 
cus, et Propria Qualitas,) the Proper or Peculiar Spot or Quality, 
under the idea of Separating things into their due Proper Places, 
according to their Peculiar Properties— Qualities, or Sorts. In 
short, Eetho (H0a»,) signifies To Place-^To Appropriate^ or To 
Proper, (if I may so express it,) whether it relates to Separation 
by Placing things in their Proper Spot, or by arranging things 
according to their Proper Quality. — U Eetho, (Hfl«,) relates more 
immediately to Eethos, {nBoq, Natura,) under the sense of Sort or 
Quality ; then it would signify, as we express it. To Sort. Let 
us mark Colo, Colare, which belongs to Colo, Colere, and to Solum, 
under the idea of Tilling, or Meliorating, Dressing, Cleansing, 
&c. The AiTA in the Greek di-AiTA, (Aicura, Vita seu vivendi 
institutum, Vitse ratio, Vitse genus ; — Habitatio, Domicilium, Cubi- 
culum,) the Certain Spot for Habitation, and the Certain Mode 
of Life, seenis to belong to Eethos, (H6og.) From Diaita, (A^wra,) 
the term in Modern Languages, Diet, is, we know, derived. If 
we suppose the verb Aiourous to have been the original, the Di or Dia 
might belong to the preposition A/a. — Before I quit these terms, 
denoting certain Modes and Habits from the Fixed Appropriate 
Dwelling Spot, I must remind the Reader, that the very expla- 
natory term Habits is derived from the samie idea— from Habito, 
To Dwell. 

Terms 
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Terms signifying To HeaU 
Cure^ &c. derived from the 
idea of Making Firm — Stout 
— Strong, &c., or Establishing 
or Setting up, the Health — 
Constitution, &c., as on a 
Firm Base or Foundation. 



As. (Arab.) A Base, or founda- 
tion. 

Asa. (Arab.) Healings — Com- 
posing or Settling differences. 

Iach-Ach. (Welsh,) a Stem, &c. 

Iach. (W.) Healthful, Sound, 
Whole, &c. 

Iachau. (W.) To Heal, Cure. 



AK^eomai. (Greek.) To Htfal, 

Cure. 
Ugies. (Gr.) Sound, Whole, 

Healthy. 
ISH. (Heb.) To Save. 
Jesus. The Saviour. 
IcAM-Ic. (Gal.) To Heal, Cure; 

A Cure, &c. 
Iklus. (Gal.) Healing. 
Ukelos. (Gr.) Whole. 

AsiL. (Arab.) Foundation, Firm, 
Permanent. 

OsAQUiLLE. (Biscany.) A Phy- 
sician. 
JEscvL^Apius. 
AscL-Epius. 



We shall find certain terms, belonging to the Element '^C, ^D, 
&c. which signify To Heal, Cure, &c., and which are derived, as 
I imagine, from the notion of the Base — or Foundation. These 
ideas may appear on the first view to be remote and dissimilar ; yet 
we shall soon acknowledge that they are intimately blended with 
each pther. — To Heal, or To Cure, &c. is. To make Firm -^ Stout 
and Strong — To Establish the Health, or to Set up the Constitution, 
according to our expression, as on a Firm Base or Foundation. 
We have seen the Arabic y^l As signifying ** A Foundation, 
** Basis ;" and in the same column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary 
we have Lwl Asa, '* Curing, Healing. — Composing difitrences, 
making peace. — Leaving Remains of meat." These words 

belong 
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belong to each other. We here see, that the sense of Healing and 
Composing differences is derived from the idea of Settling or 
BstaUishing^ as on a Base. or Foundation) what is weak or unstable. 
The sense of Remains of Meat belongs to the: same, idea of a 
Base^ on which things Remain^^Lsst — Continue, &c. Now pre- 
cisely the same union of the. Ba^^». and the sense of Htalingi oooars 
in the dialects of the. Celtie. Ach- in. Welsh means " A.Steni>or 
•* Pedigree; the: Lineage of one's ancestors." This word is used 
in its due sense, when.it means the Stem^- th^t iSf th^ Base^ and 
Foundation, from which things or persons spring. Iach in the 
same LanguageMs used " commonly for Ach,*' says Mr. Richards; 
and in the. article of that writerr's Dictionary succeeding this term, 
we have " Iach, Healthful, sound, whole, wholesome, in health. 
" So in Arm. Also not damaged, corrupted or spoiled/' Iachau 
is the succeeding term, which Mr. Richards explains by " To Heal, 
" Cure, or Remedy.'* To these words he refers the Greek Ug/Vj, 
(Tytrii^ Sanus,) and AKeomai, and Idomai, {^KMOfiou^ lonfjuu^ Sano.) 
We shall at once agree, that XJaieSy and AKeomai, (Tyiiyc» Axioficu^) 
belong to lACttaw ; and yet on thisiatter Greek word some-difficulty 
might be raised. The Greek ARwmo/, {AKiofiouj Sano, medeor, 
medicori — -metaph. Ex pio, sarcip,.resarcio,,&o.), means. To H^, 
»kL To Repair or Mend torn g-^urmesits^ &c.. Axaa-Qc^ rm^ioff 
Mify»r(% vTToiiiftuTcu . Now Akestra^ ^^Aua-r^^ . Acus,^) means a. Needle; 
whichn may belong, to Ake,, (A^if. Acies, ferriO the sharp-pointed 
instrutBeoft-— the^AptA^. L shdishewr in. anotherr place that Ak£ 
(jAm) andtAtttto,,&c. belong to theidea of Stirring- up, the Surface 
of the: EARTHr— Occoikf I Terram» Here, another cKfficulty might 
be V suggested^ L hava supposed, that Orx>, (Sax.) ArdIs {A^Stg, 
Cuspis teli,) denote the Point of any Instrument^from the simple 
ideaiofithe Base^ — Surface or Top^ without any notion of Stirring 
2^. that Surfiace; and Ake, (Awr*) might be derived; from a sU 
mikuridea^ In such. a case^.the. EDOR.of an Instrument, and the 

Edge 
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Edge of the Water, the Extreme part, would agree in their ori- 
ginal idea. Still however I imagine, that Ake, (Axi^,) and Acuo, 
&c. belong to Occo, &c. ; yet I should not omit observing, that 
Ake, (Axi;,) as it appears in the ordinary Vocabulary of Hederic, 
is interpreted in one sense by Quies, where we have only the idea 
of the Base 9 or Surface, and the Stability annexed to it, and not 
that of the Surface^ as combined with the notion of agitation.— . 
Whatever we may think of AKeomai, (AxMjtea/,) we shall be satis- 
fied, that Iach^w, and Votes, (ryifjgi) belong to the metaphor of 
Settling, as on a due Base or Foundation, what is Unstable — fFeak, 
&c. &c. — In our phrase, " To Set up a person," as applied to Health r 
we have a similar metaphor. The Welsh Assio, " To Solder 
*' or Sodder, to join, fasten, or glue together," and Iassu, bearing 
the same meaning, must be referred to Iachu, To Heal 

The Welsh Lexicographers refer Iachau to the Hebrew s^ 
ISH, or ISG, which signifies To " Preserve or Deliver.*' Whether 
they should be referred to each other, I cannot decide. Mr. 
Parkhurst refers to the Hebrew word the Greek «Sbo, SqziOj Soter, 
(Soof, :Sai^ai, Salvo, Servo,: S^ny^, Salvator,) which appear to belong to 
the Element ST. From this Hebrew term is acknowledged to be 
derived the name Jesi^^, Ie£S-o»^, (l^ra^,) &c. &c. the Saviour or 
Deliverer, and hence we have Joshua, &c. The Hebrew JW^ISH 
should probably however be referred to the race of words now 
under discussion. The preceding term in Mr. Parkhur&t's Lexi« 
con, p* ISN, " To sleep, to be in a sound sleep," certainly be- 
longs to pN the Pillar^ Eden, pjr the Place of Settlement, &c. 
The original idea of the word is that of Being Laid down or 
Settled in a ^certain fixed Place, Spot or Situation. Mr. Parkhurst 
explains it in one sense by *• Laid up in store. Laid by or asleep, 
" in a quiet, undisturbed state ;" and Taylor says, that it is ap- 
plied ta things, which " have Continued long in the same State 
*' or Sititation, unaltered, unmeddled with, unmolested." The 

H H preceding 
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preceding word to this, in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon, is D«^ ISM, 
which signifies " To Place, Set, Put," where IS in I S-^JM belongs 
to the race of words before us. The preceding terra to this is 
Otpt 1ST, " To Extend, Stretch out, as a sceptre," says Mr. Park- 
hurst, which means only * To Place or Put out.' The terra be* 
fore this is nB^» ISH, which denotes " Is, are. Was, Were," or. Is 
—Are Placed-^Situatedy &c. 

We have s^^n, that the Greek laomai, (lao[4Mi, Sano,) has 
been compared with the Welsh Iachau j and if it belongs to this 
Celtic term, the radical forra is to be seen in lAsomaiy{le$a'ofieuj fut.) 
In Mr. Shaw's Galic and Irish Dictionary we have Ic^m, " To 
" Heal, Cure, Supply, Eek," and Ic, " A Cure, reraedy, supply, 
" Eek." An adjacent word is Iclus, " Healing by Herbs." This 
seems to be a compound of Ic and CL, corresponding with Asil, 
Firm, Established. In the Language of Biscany, Osaguille, 
is a Physician which belongs to Iklus. Hervas, in his work on 
Languages, has the following remark : '* Medico dicesi Osaguille 
'* da Osatu^ Sanare, e da Guille verbale di Eguin^ fare : onde 
** Osaguille colui, che fa sanare/' (Catalogo delle Lingue by 
Hervas, p. 804.) Hence is derived our natne Asgill; and hence 
the ^scuL in the name of JEscvL-Apius. The Apius in this 
word seems to be the same as lapis in Virgil, which is a name, as 
I imagine, derived from his Art. In AscL-Epius we have another 
forra of this word. In Greek, Ukelo^, (TiceXoCf Sanus,) agrees with 
the form Iklus, Asil. — We must, I think, own, that Apius and 
lapis belong to each other; though I cannot satisfy myself re- 
specting the source, from which they are derived. In Arabic, L*! 
Asa is " A Physician, a Surgeon," where we have the simpler 
form; and the same word signifies ** A pillar, column," where we 
are brought to the original idea of that which makes Firm^ 
Establishes, &c. as on a Sound Base. In the same pagf of Mr. 
Richardson's Dictionary we have the Arabic aa*wI Asiyet, "A 
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** Female Physician or Surgeon, &c. — A Column, large pillar, 
** prop, support, the main beam of a House," &c. — Asis, (jmaawI 
Foundations, ^1 Asu, '• Curing, Healing. — Composing dif- 
" ferences. — Leaving Remains (at dinner, &c.)," another form 
of Asa, U»I produced above; and the Persian ^jci^l Asuden, 
** To rest, &c. — To quiet, pacify, silence ;" which is derived from 
the idea of making any thing to Rest^ or to remain Fixed, as on 
a Base or Foundation, as I have before observed. 



.Words denoting Tim& or Dura- 
tion^ derived from the idea 
of that which IS, or Endures ; 
or of that which is Set — 
Established J &c., as on a Base 
or Foundation ; so as to Last 
— Continue — Endure , &c. 



As. (Arab.) The Foundation, 
Basis : Earliest age, Eternity. 

Age. (Eng.) What Lasts, Re- 
mains, Endures. 

Aei, quasi Aej. (Gr.) Always, 
for 

Ay. (Eng.) Ever. 

Aye— Yes. (Eng.) It Is. 

^TAS, iEXERNUS. (Lat) 

Oed. (Welsh,) Time, a Set 

Time to come. 
Oedd. (Welsh,) Was. 



Oes. (Welsh,) An Age; Therje 

Is. 
Oestad. (Welsh,) Constant. 
Eadh. (Gal.) Time, Yea, Tes. 
Yog, (Sanscrit,) An Age. 
Oed, Oat, Uz, Aos, Aois, 

AiDHNE, Ette. (Celt.) iEtas. 
Is, Is-Is. (Heb.) What Is, Old, 

Ancient, 
Og.Ug-/o5. (Gr.) Old. 
AD-Ao-mm. (Lat.) The Old 

Saying. 
Eca. (Sax.) ^Eternus. 



Eros. (Gr.) A Year. 



Eros — Et^o^. (Gr.) True — 
what is Well Founded. 

Etumos, or Er-^tumos. (Greek,) 
True. 

Etymology. 
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A SHALL produce in this article, terms belonging to our Element 
'^C, "D, "^G, &c., which relate to Time, and which, as I conceive, 
are derived from the idea of the Base or Foundation, or of Settling-^ 
Establishing on or in a certain Place ^ Situation ---PositionState, 
&Ci Here again these notions appear very remote from each 
other; but we shall readily understand, how intimately they are 
blended in the same train of ideas. In whatever point of view 
we consider the subject, we shall be brought to the same point. 
What is Fixed or Established, as on a Base or Foundation, is 
best calculated To Remain — Last or Endure; and from the idea 
of that which Lasts or Endures, we are brought directly to the 
notion of Time. — We know, that the very term Duration, which 
is applied to Time, belongs to a similar metaphor of that, which 
Lasts — or Continues, Sec, as things, which are Firm — Solid, Sec. 
This very union of ideas, which I have conceived to exist between 
the Base and Time, is to be found, as we have seen^ in an Arabic 
word, which I have thought it necessary to produce on various 
occasions. In this Language, the word ^jmI As or Uss signifies 
in its^ first sense, as Mr. Richardson explains it, ^' A Foundation, 
" Basis." In other senses it denotes " The Heart of Man (as 
** being the Foundation of Life.) The Beginning of any thing.— 
« The Earliest Age, Eternity. — The Cinders or Ashes Remaining." 
In the sense of the ** Earliest Jge, Eternity,"" we see the idea of 
Time or Duration, — Past as well as Future,— derived from the 
primary sense of the Base or Foundation. 

The words adopted in Mr. Richardson's explanation. Age and 
ISrrernus, must be referred to the same idea as Uss ^jJ in Arabic. 
The Etymologists, under Age, refer us to the French Age, the 
Saxon A, Mwa, the Runic and Danish M, Semper, Sternum, 
the Greek Aei, (An); and they record, moreover, the English Ay* 
Where we see the vowel Breathing only, we must conclude that 
the Radical Consonant has been lost; though it may not be easy 

to 
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to decide, what that Consonant might have been; but in the 
Greek Aeu and the English Ay^ or Aye^ the I and T remain as 
the record of the lost consonant J^ quasi Aej, Aje, The Etymo- 
logists refer us, under Ay^ Semper, to the Gothic Aiw^ the Saxon 
A^ Awa^ the Danish M^ the Belgic Ewe^ Euwe, &c., and the 
Greek Aion, {Aitav^ iSvum, ^Sternitas, Seculum,) which is quasi 
Ajon. We shall find, that the Element '^N denotes Time ; but 
it seems that ^/on, (Aio^y,) is a compound of Aei, and 0»» (ay,) 
• Being for Ay/ There is a difficulty respecting some of the 
words, where the vowel Breathing only remains, as Mwa^ &C.9 in 
deciding whether the Consonant ^ or T is lost; since the Element 
'^V denotes Time, as in the Latin Mvum. But in Ay or Aye 
the matter is evident, as the T remains to record the los( J. 
We shall now understand, that Ay^ the term of Assent, and Ay^ 
denoting Time, belong to a similar idea. Ay, the term of 
Assent, quasi AJ, conveys the same idea as Est or IS, Jt IS — or 
It IS so and so — It IS true: and Ay or Aye, denoting Time, 
quasi Aj, means likewise IS — It IS — It Remains ^^ Endures — 
Lasts — Continues, &c. In the English Tea, ** Sic, certe, sane, 
" Ita Est," and the corresponding terms, Gea, (Sax.) Ga, Gai, 
(Goth.) Ja, (Germ, and Swed.) le, Ta, (Wei. Arm.) the vowel 
breathing succeeds the Consonant of the Radical G, J ; but in 
Yes, we have the true form Is, Est, &c. The Latin Aio, or, as 
it should be, Ajo, contains the same idea as the English Aye or 
Yes; quasi 'I Aye a thing — I Yes — Is, (Eng.) Est, (Lat.) 
' a thing,' if I may so express it ; — * I assert a thing Is so and so.' 
The Etymologists have seen this idea, and have accordingly justly 
referred the word to the Hebrew rm HI A, or Hajah, ** Fuit, Est, 
•* Erit/' In the explanatory phrase Ita est, we have terms be- 
longing to the same race. Ita, So, is nothing but Est — Is, It 
Is — so and sO} or if Ita be not considered as the verb Est, it 
belongs to the same idea, to It — Id, &c. This — That — mode or 

manner. 
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manner. Est is the verb of Position or Being, expressing the 
Position of the Thing — the Id— It, the Placed^ or of the Is — 
the Beings Existing, and Ita the Position or State of the Thing 
or Beiiig, so placed and Existing. lo, That thing — the Placed^ 
Est, Is (Placed), Ita, Thus, in such a Place or Position; Positum 
Ponitur in Positione — hac vel ilia, &c. 

I have before observed, that the term Existence, which is 
derived, we know, from Sisto, belongs to the same metaphor of 
Place or Position ; and the Id Est Ita I conceive to be precisely 
the same, as that, which we might perhaps be permitted to express 
by « Existens Existit in Existential This mode of considering the 
relation between such terms as Est — Id and Ita, will sufficiently 
convey to the Reader my conception respecting the nature of their 
formation. — We shall find, that the race of words denoting Time 
is connected with such terms, as Est — Id, &c. &c., as denoting 
Existence — Situation ^r State, under the idea of Continuance — or 
Duration in that State; and I shall not stop to enquire, whether 
such terms denotfng Duration belong to the first idea of Existence, 
as in Est, or to its secondary Demonstrative idea, expressed by 
Id. — In short, we shall agree, that words denoting Time would be 
naturally connected with words denotitig Existence; since we 
cannot so properly express all the three divisions of Time — . 
Present, Past, and To Come, as by the verb of Existence, as the 
* Tempus, quod Est — Erit aut Fuit/ We all moreover agree, 
that the idea of Existence from Sisto is directly connected with 
iheit of Settling — Situating — Placing, as on a Base or Foundation: 
and thus we see, how words denoting Time may be derived from 
this source. I must again repeat, that I shall not stop to adjust 
on every occasion the links of the chain, by which such words are 
connected with the original notion. 

The Latin MTernus is derived from Mras, and MTas is 
supposed to be quasi Mvitas from Mvum, though some derive 

it 
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it from Eto5, (Etoc, Annus,) a term belonging to the same race. 
In Mrerhus^ EtemaU we see the genuine idea of a Long^Continued 
Time. R. Ainsworth explains it by '* (i.) Eternal. (2.) Continual, 
"Perpetual, (3.) Lasting^ of Long Continuance, During life;" 
and Mr AS is applied in its primitive turn of meaning, when it 
denotes " A Long indefinite Space of Time,*' as R. Ainsworth 
explains it in one of its senses.^ In Welsh, Oes-Is " An Age, or 
" the whole time of a man's life;" and Oed, ** Time, an appointed 
^' time to come, a set day to come. A delaying or putting off, 
" a delaying of the Time;" where we see likewise the idea of 
a Long Continuance, or of Duration. In the same Language, 
Oes m^ans " There Is, or Is there?" where we have the. very 
idea, with which I suppose the sense of Time to be connected. 
The succeeding word to Oes, There Is, in Mr. Richards' Dictio- 
nary, is OEstad, "Constant, Constantly, Always;" where. we 
might- doubt to what word it should be immediately referred, 
whether to Oes, Time, or Oes, There Is; — What Is — Remains — 
Endures, &c., from which likewise we see the union of these 
ideas. Oedd means in Welsh, ** He (she or it) Was.". Mr. 
Richards has another article for Oed, Age ; and we find likewise 
Oed^lan, "Aged, stricken in years," where we have the same 
form as in ^tern-«5. I have supposed, that these terms for 
Time belong to the Element ^C, '^D, &c., under the same meta- 
phor, which we see in Existo from Sisto. Let us mark the 
explanation to Oed, " A Set Day. to eome," where in Set we have 
a term belonging to Sisto; and let us note, moreover, the expla- 
nation of Mjernus by Continual. R. Ainsworth interprets Sisto, 
in the first sense, by " To Set/' &c., and in the second, by " To 
" Continue/' These coincidences are worthy of our notice^ if 
we need any additional proofs for the confirmation of my hypo- 
thesis. In the Galic, Aois is "Age — Eata, Old, Ancient — : 
" Eadh, Time, Opportunity, Season." This latter word Eadh, 

which 
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which Mr. Shaw has placed in a separate article, likewise means 
'^ Yea, Yes ;" where we have the same union of ideas, and from 
the same cause, as in Aye, the term denoting Time^ and Assent 
to a proposition. — To Age, &c. belongs the Sanscrit Yug, the 
period of time, the Age, &c. In Welsh, Hawo is '* A good 
" while ;'* and the preceding terra to it in Mr. Richards* Dictionary 
is Hawes, '^ A She Ass/^ I have shewn, that Ass belongs to the 
idea conveyed by the Base or Fmndation^ as denoting the 
patient animal, which Supports ^-^ Sustains •^ Bears or Carries. In 
Lhuyd^ the Celtic terms for JRras are, " Oed^ Oat^ Uz, Aos^ Aais, 
« Aidhne, Etter 

The Hebrew nte^ ISH, en IS, unequivocally shews us, how 
the sense of Time or Duration is derived from the idea of what 
!S-~what Endures, or what IS— so Placed, Situated, &c., as to be 
During — Lasting, Continuing. - This term B^ IS not only signifies 
*MS, Are, Was, Were — Subsistence, Permanency,^' &c. ; but it 
means likewise, when doubled, as K^tsn or v^vr ISS, IS-IS, ^^ Very 
^* old or ancient, very far advanced in years, one who has been, 
^ or lived a great while." Mr. Parkhurst justly refers to this 
Hebrew word, Is, Yes ; and he imagines too, that Ice is a deri- 
vative. Whether Ice belongs to this race of words, under the 
Idea of what is of a Solid Consistency, as we express it, I cannot 
decide. Let us here mark the term Consistfftcy, which we 
know may refer to the Solidity of Ice, and which belongs, as we 
know likewise, to the metaphor of Establishing — Fixing, &c.*~ 
Sistendi. It is curious, that we find this very metaphor and 
word applied to the formation of this very substance Icb, . as we 
all remember, in Horace : ^^ Geluque Flumina Constiterint acuto/' 
Let us mark, moreover, in Mr. Parkhursfs explanation, the term 
Subsistence, where we have the same metaphor from Sisto — ^uch 
as 1 conceive to be attached to the Hebrew word itself. In 
Hebrew, ny OT signifies ** Time, season, opportunity," which 

still 
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still belpngs to the idea of what Is or Exists, but not Under the 
sense of Continuation, as that which Is — Lasting or Enduring ; but 
as that, which Is now present — \yhich now Exists, or, as we might 
precisjply express it by a kindred word drawn from the same 
metaphor> Tempus, quod jam Instat — the Instant Time — This 
very Instatetj. Mr. Parkhurst explains it in one sense by '' At 
^' This time, now ;*' and he refers to it Mtas and Otium. It is idle 
to enquire in this case, whether OT belongs to the secondary 
sense This or. That — Hoc — Id, &c., or Est, the difficulty of 
which 1 have before unfolded. We shall understand from the 
present discussions, in what manner these Latin words may be 
said to belong to the Hebrew term. The Hebrew mv Out, 
which is supposed to belong to rss OT, signifies *i To incline, 
** cause to incline -downwards, or more to one side than another,*' 
as Mr. Parkhurst explains it. I have supposed, that the sense of 
Time is derived from the idea of that, which Is — 'Placed, Laid, as 
on a Base — Foundation i and the sense of Inclining downwards 
brings us at once to the Base, or Low situation. From this idea of 
Inclining or Declining downwards, the word then passes into the 
sense of Declining in virtue — morals, &c. The form IS-IS of the 
He-brew term will remind us of the Greek OG-UG to express 
the. same idea in the word OG-UG-/05, {ilytiyioc, Ogygius; An^tiquus, 
Vetustua;. Ab Ogyge^ rege Antiquissimo.) In a former Work 
I have made the following observations on this word: ** The 
'^ learned Editor of the Phoenissas will now understand from 
'^ what source that confusion has arisen, which he finds in ancient 
** writers, respecting the Gates of Thebes, * Maxima fest in 
'^ ApoUodoro difficultas, qui inter Ogygias portas et Oncaidas 
'' diserte distinguit. Oncaidas et Ogygias easdem portas vocari 

i* auctor est Hesychius. OyKotg fij^a^'' rot^ Oyttyia^ ymXw; Xiysu 
^* (Vide Porson. Phoeniss. v. 1150.) The passage of Hesychius 
** is pregnant with difficulties ; yet if he means to express (what 

I I " this 
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" this learned and accurate Critic appears to imagine,) that the 
'^ same gates were called Onkai and Ogugiau which others have 
'' supposed to be difFerent^ we shall find a ready solution of this 
*' apparent contrariety. It will be instantly perceived* by repre*- 
'' senting these two words under tJieir true forms, Ogkai or Oggai^ 
''and Ogugiau that one word has passed into the other by the 
'* insertion of a vowel breathing between the consonants. : -Thus- 
'' a variation, the most minute in the original sound, became an 
'' important difFerenoe, when represented by the symbol erf* letters/* 
In an article of Hesychius, adjacent to that which 1 haVe just 
produced, I find Ogugia^ signifying the Umbs^ (Oyvyue, f^cXf.) 
We shall now understand, why Ogugia may relate to what is Oldj 
and to the Limbs. The word Subsio, and its derivative Substaniia^ 
have precisiely the same metaphor. The Og-Uo-ioj, {^Ofyuytof^) 
The Old Man, is the person, <' qui Substitit," who has Stood it 
out, if 1 may so express it, who has Lasted or Endured; and 
the Oo-Uoi^ (0>uy/«» fi^^^} The Limbs^ are those things, <* quae 
'^ Substare possuht, qua^, Substantiam habent," which are able to 
Stand it out> which are Substantia^ so as to be Able to J^ast-A^ 
Endute, &€. We have seen, that Os, Ossis^ th& Bbhe, has been 
derived from a similar idea of Firnmess-^Strengik^ SiC Whether- 
the Arabic vJuXc At-Yk, ** Old, Ancient, Antique^ the Past,*' 
belongs to this rade of words, I cannot decide. -^The^Latin^ 
Aj)-vAo-/2<m, o, is precisely the same compound as in OoAJe^ibs, 
{pjyiyy^oq,) and means the Old Saying. The Etymologists suppose, 
that JdagiOf is so called, " quia ad Agendum apta sit/' or ihat' 
it is quasi Abagio, ot^ '^' Ambagio. h;e. circumagio/' Inr Saxon, 
EcA a^nd EcE mean iCternus; and the two phrases jpvodq^d 
under these words bring us ta the onginal idea, from which 
they were take^n,^ »s Eeu^ Rest, — Eca-iS^A/, Perpetuum solium; 
where the idea of Best and the iS'ifai^ coincides) with the notion of 
what is Situated cu- Settled in a. certain' fixed Place. dr/Spot;' Before 

I quit 
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I quit thd* terms denoting Old, which belong to the form ^GG, 
I ought to. observe, that they may possibly be attached to the 
Element ^NG, ^^NK, '^N, &c.; since we find a race of words 
conveying the sattie idea, undei" that form, as AntiquuSy Ancient ^ 
&c. &c. These woMs will be C€«isidefed iti another place, where 
it will be discussed, whether these foi^ms dHgiiiaily belonged to 
each other. 

The Eto5, (Ero^, Annus,) the nAme for a Year> is derived 
from the idea of that, which Is -^ Lasting^ Enduring ^ &c.; which 
wfll be omequivocally manifest from a terra under the same form, 
Etos, or Ereqsj (Etoi,» Verus, bonus, Etwf, Verite,) True, ' which 
has the same meaning of what Is — Firm^Stable-^well Funded. 
It is curious, that the writers of our School Vocabularies should 
acknowledge this radical idea in the term Etos, (Ero^, Verus,) 
True; who derive it from E/p, Sum. A word under the same 
form, Eto5, (Erog, Frustra, temere, perfunctorie,) and its derivative 
Etosiosy {Ertatriog^ Inanis, cassus, inutilis,) ^ Vain, Futile, Idle/ seem 
to contain ideas, very remote from those, which I have now 
unfolded; but a little consideration will unravel this difficulty. 
I have before produped a race of words^ which denote Inactivity ^ 
and. which are derived from the idea of what is Laid down — Rests 
or Reposes i as on the Base of the Ground, in a quiet-*- inactive 
state, as Oiiosus, &c. Now we perceive, that the very expla^- 
natory term Idle bears at once the sense annexed to these words, 
of Vain --^Futile, and is likewise connected with this idea of 
Inactivity. Such I imagine to be the metaphorical meaning 
annexed to . these words Eto5, Erosios, (Eto^, Frustra, Erutnog, 
InFanis); and thus we see, that they coincide in their original idea 
with Eros, (Eto^, Annus,) the Year, and E^eos, (Ereo^, Verus,) True, 
as being all derived from the notion of what isr Laid or Fixed, as 
an a Base gt Foundation, — so as to Last and Endure '-^To be 
Stable and Firm, or To Rest and Repose in. a state of unprofitable 

inactivity. 
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inactivity. The very term Otiosus means in one of its senses^ 
as R. Ainsworth explains it, ^' Insignificant, idle, of no value, 
" trifling." It is marvellous to observe, how words retain their 
original idea, and how they continue to be attached to the objects, 
from which they are taken. Now it is extremely cuHous, that 
the word Erosion, (ErA?<no^,) is actually associated in two passages 
of Homer with the Ground, under the idea of Falling down, or 
Lying down on the Ground. In one passage, Arrows are said 
to fall to the Ground — Erosia, (Erwo-ia,) Inert, quasi O^io^a; and 
in another, a person is said to be Fixed to a certain Spot, like 
an ETos/on — an Inert Lump of Earthy quasi Otiosum pondus Terra. 

*Ufiiv y etxrreaq i^Miv ETA:SIA itmUi EPAZE. (//. P. v. ^^^.) 

Nobis vero incassum omnibus Irrita cadunt in Terram, 

AXX' iiJLcu ^cc^a vftua-uf ETHSION axOog APOTPHS. (i/. £• v. 104.) 
Sed sedeo apud naves Inutile pondus Terra. 

This latter passage is indeed singularly curious. We cannot, 
I think, but perceive, that Et*Os-io5, (Eruuno^j) is a compound 
from Et-05, (Eto^, Frustra,) quasi Et-Et. I have supposed, 
on a former occasioi), that Es^-Uch-o^, (Hovxo^j Quietus,) is 
a compound of a similar kind; and I have compared it with two 
Persian words ^iuiL-l Asa-Ish, and (^5-^^^^' As-Udgi, bearing 
the same meaning. Perhaps in Ex-Esio^, (Eriytrw^ Anniversarius,) 
Annual, we have likewise a compound from Eto^, (Eto^, Annus,) 
the year. 

To this source we must probably refer a portion of a word, 
expressing the art, which belongs to the nature of these dis- 
cussions'^ Etymology. It is derived, we know, from Etumologia, 
"ErDfioXoyicc, which is compounded of Etumos, (Ervfio^, Verus,) *True,' 
and Logos, (Aoyog,) ' Speech, Discourse, Reason, Account,' &c. It 
is not quite easy to decide on the original idea annexed to this 
word. Cicero translates it by Veriloquium, and appears to be 

dissatisfied 
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dissatisfied with the composition. A term denoting A Declaration 
of Truth, if that be the meaning of the word, will be.cpnsidei:ed, 
I imagine, as applied with more than ordinary presumption to 
an Art, which the Artists have supplied with no principles, and 
which has commonly been regarded, as the most uncertain and 
perplexed of all Human investigations. In the ordinary definition 
of Etymology, that it " Teacheth rightly to know or distinguish 
" words or the parts of speech,""* it should seem, as if the roeaning^^ 
of the compound was conceived to be The Truth respecting Speech, 
or fFdrds.^ In the definitions of some, it should seem, as if 
Logos^ (Aoyof,) was supposed to signify, at the same time, 
a Discourse declaring something j and likewise what relates to 
a Discourses so that, according to them, Etymology /would signify 
* A Discourse about True Discourse or Words,' or *on the Tiruth of 
' Discourse or Words' — ErvfioKoysx AOro:S sirosX^di^jiayiiy JSwcwj rv 
AESIN 77 (pvcu rov ir^wyiMTog.. {Eustath. apud Martin.) Some cbn*-. 
ceive, that Etymon, (Erujttoy,) means " Vera nominis^. sive appel^ 
" lationip, ratio, vel quae saltem pro vera adfertur." This, we 
see, is giving a vQry ample sense indeed to the first portion of the 
compound. Perhaps the inventor of this word. meant simply tO' 
express by Etumologia^ (ZrviioXoyia, Vera Ratio,) ^ The True Nature 
' or Relation of one thing to another ;' and it was afterwards par^ 
ticularly applied: to the Relation of words' to each other, with^ 
respect to their formation. In this sense it is now acknowledged 
to^ be used, whatever might have been its original meaning.~- 
I have wandered from the oflSce of an Etymologist^ in detailing* 
the. various opinions, about the meaning of. a word, when the^ 
consideration of that tneaning was not connected with any question 
respecting its origin. Its origin from EtumoSy(EnfMgj) and Logos,- 
ox. Lego y {Aoyogj Asya,) IS acknowledged. 

We might however still enquire about the origin of Etumos,- 
(JErujfAOff.) In our ordinary Vocabularies, Etumos is. considened as* 

a Root ; 
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a Root ; yet some have seeiii that the Et in this word belongs 
to Etos, (Ere^, Verus.) This, I imagine, is the fact; and in that 
case, the Ex and Eet in Et^EetumuSy or Ex-EET-jTwrno^, (EnfTt/p^) 
will' be repetitions of the same. Element, as in the cases produced 
above. If we should have doubted, whether the Ex in Etumos^ 
(Ervi^ogj) belonged to. the Ex in Etos, (Kroc,) from the evidence 
only of this single word ; our doubts would, I think, be removed, 
when we saw the other word Et-^Eetumos, or Ex-EEx-Ti/woi, 
(Er^irvfiog^) wiiere the Ex is unequivocally exhibited, as a separate 
and significant portion, belonging to Exo5, (Ereo Verus.) In the 
same* opening of my Greek Vocabulary, where this latter word is, 
I see Esx/a^ (Ea-riXj) and Esxow, (Eo-r»f,) belonging to IsTemi, 
(la-r^lih) which shews us the origin from which the Ex in these 
words is derived-— The Exon, (Etov,) is the Esx-w, (Erng^ Stans,) 
That which Stands Firm — or well Founded. We find likewise, 
in the same opening, Exw; Et airos, ETeros, (Enf^, Socius, Erc^og, 
Sodalis, Erf^of, Alter,) the two former of which might have been 
directly referred to Exoi, (Ero^, Verus,) under the idea of the 
Person Truly and Firmly Attached to another; but on account 
of the latter word, and its parallels. Either^ Other ^ &c., which 
I shall produce on a future occasion, I refer them to the next 
sense of this race of words, — to the adjectives denoting Being, 
Is, (Lat) &c., rather than to the original -—the verbs of Being— 
Esx, (Lat.) Is, (Ei^.) &c«, under their primitive idea. This 
distinction, which may appear to be too minute, and which indeed 
may be considered as such in many instances, is oftentimes 
necessary to be made.^ — We might now enquire respecting the 
origin of the Tum in Etumos, or Ex-r^fn-cw, (Eru^ito^) The Turn 
belongs to another Element TM, denoting the Earth or Ground, 
under the same idea of the Base or Foundation. We see the force 
of this Element in the Them of TnEMelion, (0a/MXioy, Funda- 
mentum.) The adjacent word Exoimo^, (Erosfios, Paratus,) is 

only 
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only another form of Etumo^, (Eru/tof,) with another turn of 
meaning, derived from the same metaphor of the Base or Foun-' 
dation. This will be evident from a word belonging to it, which 
actually signifies A Base dr Foundation^ Etoimasia, (EroifMetx, 
Prepardtio; Basis ^ Sedes Firma, Fundamentum.) To the same 
Element, under this idea, our word Timber belongs. Junius 
explains Timber by Mdijicare ; and Lye interprets the Saxon 
Timber by '' Timber^ Lignum, Materia, Arbor^ — Structura,— ^ 
'< iEdificium," and Timbran, " /Edificare, struere, condere, fabriw 
*' care." I shall not proceed farther at present in the illustration 
of this race of words. 



EcAN. (Sax.) Augere. 

AuGEo. (Lat.) To Increase, 
ue. To Raise up or Establish 
any things as on a Foundation. 



[ AucTOR. (Lat.) The Founder, 
the Base^ origin of any thing, 
—the Increaser^ Enlarger,. 
&c. 



XHE words preceding and following Eca, (iEternus,) in my 
Saxon Dictionary are " Ec, Eke, and Ecan, To Eke. Augere.'* 
All these words must surely belong to. each other ; and if thaC 
should be the case, Eke^ Augere, must be referred to the idea^ 
of the Base. This seems very remote; but a little reflection 
will perhaps incline u& to adopt this derivation. The sense of 
Addition may be derived from the idea of one thing Proceeding 
from -^ Established upon — Arising from or out of another, as on 
or from a Base ^^ Foundation or Source^ If the terms Out and Ex 
are derived directly from the idea of the Base, Eke and Out will 
belong to each other, as congenial terms. It is curious, that Ek£ 
is peculiarly attached to Out; — To Eke Out;-^^* Ros. The little 
" strength that I have, I would it were with you. Cel. And 
« mine to Eke Out hers." (As Tou Like it) To Eke Out might 

have 
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have conveyed the idea of To Establish — Confirm — Strengthen; 
and with the sense of the word Established before us, we shall 
see how Eke, Augere^ and Eca, Mternus, may belong to each 
other. I produce Ec, Eke, Etiam, in another place, with a race 
of words, which signify This or That Existing Being or Thing— 
or This or That Being or Thing in a certain State or Position.— 
Under this idea of conceiving it, we come to the same point. 
I shew, that Is, It a, and Est, belong to each other; and thus 
Eke belongs to Eacjw, To Establish, Raise up, Increase, as Ita 
belongs to Esse, To be Fixed, Established, Placed, or Be.— 
Still however it is not always easy to adjust, whether the term 
belongs more directly to the original or the secondary idea; and 
therefore it is difficult to decide, in which class of words the 
term should be most properly arranged. I have supposed, that 
words signifying ^ To Heal, Cure,' which belong to our Element, 
have been derived from the metaphor of Establishing^ as on a firm 
Base or Foundation; such as we find it in our familiar phrase, 
• To Establish the Health.' The Galic term, which I have 
produced, as bearing this sense, leant, is interpreted in Mr. Shaw's 
Dictionary, by "To Heal, Cure; Supply, Eeke." Among the 
terms for Increase, in the first part of Robert Ainsworth*s Dic- 
tionary, is Astruo^ which directly conveys the idea of one thing 
Established or Built on another. " Astruo. To build near to, 
" or join one building to another. — Met To Syx^^r-Add, or Accu- 
" mulate." So intimately is the idea of Increase connected with 
that of one thing proceeding from another, as the Origin, Stock, 
of Foundation, that Virgil uses the word Incrementum, Increase^ 
for the Off-Spring of another, *' Magnum Jovis Incrementum/'^ 
Another form of the Saxon Ec is '^ Eacan, Addere, and Eaca, 
Additamentum/' as Lye explains them ; and it is extremely 
curious, that the latter word, in another sense, signifies '< Prac- 
'^ sidia,*' according to the same Lexicographer ; where we actually 

see 
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see the idea of the Firm or Strong Establishment. An adjacent 
tenn to this in Lye's Dictionary is EAcnian, Concipere, Parturire* 
I have suppoi^ed, on a fornier occasion, that the terms for a Father 
and Mptber, Atta^ Aithei^ (Goth. &c.) are derived from the notion 
of atiB B^se—Samrce oar Origin; and I have shewn, that the term 
for Motiier in Hebrew, D» AM, means a Pasty Pillar^ &c. &c. 
The English word Tean, and the parallel Saxon term Eanian, 
produced bj the Etymologists, must surely belong to Eacnian. 

To the. saio^ Ide* of the Bas^^ &c. we must refer the Latin 
A:iTo^p^ the explanatory word, to Ec^n, To Eke, ai)d the parallel 
Greek t^xmt Aexo, Auxo, and Auzano, (A«|«, Aul&i, Av^am.) The 
first sense, which Robert Ains worth gives us of Auo^o, *' To 
*' Create Qr Make,*' **iQuodcunque alias ex se res Auget, alitque. 
" Lucret./' &c. &c., aflfords us the original idea. We here mark, 
how AvGEO is joined with Ex, and that the sense expressed by 
•^ quod AuGET alias res Es jse," what causes all other things to 
Proceed frorn jtseU^ as a Source, -or Foundation, brings us at once 
to the ootion, whi^h I have supposed in my Hypothesis- If the 
Read(er should be already, inclined to this opinion, what will 
hiB conviction be, wheta. he remembers the word Auctor, which, 
as the Etymologists 'themselves agree, belongs to Augeo, and of 
which the leading idea, as every one knows, is that of the Origin^ 
Source^ Foundation. Robert Ainsworth explains Auctor by 
** Properly an Increaser, or Enlarger. — A Father j Founder^ or 
" Principal person. — Frimws Pater Urbis et Auctor,'* &c. &c. 
Here we have every thing, which could be desired, to confirm an 
Hypothesis. From hence, we know, are derived Author, Au- 
thority, AuetoritaSy &c., and their parallel terms in modern 
Languages. The word Ground is used, we know, for the original 
Cause; and Shakspeare has combined Grounds in the plural with 
A0THORS, tinder a simHar idea: 

" But, when we know the Grounds and Authoks of it." 

{Taelfth Nighi, at the cntl of A. 5.) 
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Robert Ains worth has connected the idea of Increase ^ annexed to 
AuGEO, with that of the Foundation^ or of -the Auctor; and his 
explanation nearly coincides with my conceptions on. the word; 
though I have supposed a different order, ** Quia AuoERi: fit 
" creando, efficiendo, vel instituendo, aliquid, Patris, efFectoris, et 
** institutoris, notionem habet/' Let u^ mark the explkriatory 
term Instituo, which belongi to the same metaphor of Settling or 
Establishing on its proper Base or Stand. The Latin Auctio, 
The Auction, the Sale, is supposed to be derived from the senke of 
Increase; Augendi actus. Whether this be the precipe ideai'l>y 
which these terms are connected, I cannot decide. — According to 
the explanation now given, the sense of Augeo should Appear 
somewhat after this manner in pur Latin Lexicons, ' To Set one 

* thing Up-On or To another; as a Super-Structure, on a Base or 

* Substratum, Adstruere; To Raise up -^Promote or Advance any 
' thing, as proceeding from its Source or Origin. Hence, to 

* Raise — Advance — Promote — Add to ^^^ Increase, in general/ 
AucTbR should be explained thus:. * Th^ Original Founder or 
' Establisher of any thing: — the Author,. &c. — the Origin, 

* Source, from which any thing Proceeds. — is Raised: — the 

* Setter up or Promoter of any thing^V&c: 6cc. 



Terms denoting a Dwelling — 
Habitation, &c-, derived from 

. the idea of the Appropriate 
certain or fixed Spot, EArXH, 
ArK, &c.^ on which a person 
is Situated -^ Settled— Esta- 
blished, &c. 

House— Hus—Huus—HuYs— 



Haus, &c. (Eng. Sax. Goth, 
and Run. Dan. Belg. Germ. 
&c.) The Spot or Place, on 
which a person is Situated. 

HusRAND — Husbandman, Lo- 
cum Colens. 

Hut — iEoES — Oikos, (Eng. 
Lat. Gr.) Tlie House. 
•EsTiA. (Greek.) The Hearth, 

House, 
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House, the Goddess of the 

Earthy or 
t/-EsTA. 
Isis. The Goddess of the Earth. 

HOSTERY — HOTEL,^ &C. &a 

(Eng, &c.) The House. 
JHosT, HoTE, Hotelier, &c. 

(Eng. Fr. &c.) The Master 

pf the Inn. 
HosPES. (Lat.) The Receiver 

and the Received in. the 

House. 
Host/5. (Latin.) Originally a 

Stranger, from the idea , of 

the Person received into the 

^ House.— Afterwards An ene- 

* my, from the idea of the 

Stranger. 
bsB* (Welsh.) A guest. 
OsDA. (Gal.) An Inn. 
^ -GsiPOD - are, g - Osoud - are, 

(Russ.) Master, Sir, Prince, 

&c. 
g^OsT-inhitsa. (Russ.) An Inn. 
^-OcHTCHou. (Russ.) I enter- 
tain. 
^-Uest — ^-AsT, &c. (Eng. 



Germ.) The Person received 
into the House. 



HoSTio. (Lat.) Par pari refero, 
derived from Hostis, the ene- 
my. 

HosTiA. (Latin.) The Victim^ 
offered on a victory over the 
Hoslis or Enemy. 

HosTiE — Host. (French, Eng.) 
The consecrated Wafer, re-^ 
presenting the body of Christ, 
the Hostia, or Victim. 

HusEL — HuNSL. (Sax. Goth.) 
Victima, Sacrificium. 

17»-Housel'd. (English.) Not 
having received the Sacra- 
ment. 



Hostage — ^Otage — Otaggio. 

(Eng. Fr. Ital.) The person 

demanded of the Hostis. 
ObseSj quasi Oses. (Lat.) The 

Hostage. 
Host— OsT — OsTE. (Eng. Fr. 

Ital.) An army. 



The terms, which relate to Place, and which signify To be Placed — 
Situated — Settled — To be Fixed, as in a certain Stand — Position--^ 
Seat — To Rest — Lie — Sit — Abide — Dwell, &c. &c., would be natu- 
rally derived, as all will agree, from the certain S^ot of Earth — 

or 
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or from the Earth or Ground^ in which this Place or Position must 
necessarily be found. From hence would be derived, as- we shall 
all likewise readily acknowledge, the names of the Dwellings and 
Habitations of men, where they are Placed — Situated ^^ Settled, 
or Earth'd, if I may so express it. We have seen, that the 
word, adjacent to the Saxon Eard, The Earth, is EARpmn, or 
EARDigan^ Habitare, which, as we See, literally signifies T6 
Earth ; and from hence is derived the S^xofi EARtyung, Habitatio, 
Tabernaculum. I shall here collect the words, conveying this 
train of ideas, which appear under our Element '^C, ^D, HJ, &c. &c. 
In a former part of this Work I considered those words, which 
were derived from the certain — peculiar or appropriate Spot of 
Earth or Ground, considered as an Enclosure; and the Reader 
will perceive, that the terms, which I have n6w explained to be the 
objects of my present discussion, might have been introduced with 
equal propriety in that part. — In terms of this sort, denoting the 
Appropriate Spot, on which men are Settled — Fixed — Dwell, &c., 
these ideas of the Enclosure and the Establishment are entangled 
often with each other, — It will be instantly granted, that House and 
its parallel terms are to be referred to the notion of the Ers, Erz, 
the EArTH, or Spot, on which a person is Situated or Abides, 
House is to be found in various Languages, as in the Saxon — 
Gothic and Runic Hus, the Danish Huus, the Belgic HuySj the 
German Haus, &c., most of which the Etymologists have pro- 
duced. Again, in Gothic, Heiwa is Domus, which is probably 
quasi Heiwag. Junius has properly compared these words with 
the Greek Ezem, (E^6/y,) which he explains by " Ponere, Statuere, 
*' CoUocare ;" and this relation he justly compares with the 
Greek J^ofAoq or Aa^jbaas, from Ai/tM, or Afl^/EMMv, Extriio, i^ifica 
I have referred DomoSy (Ao^^,) to the Element DM, denoting the 
Ground. The HusTiVt^^ is the temporary House or Buildiiig 
for transacting public business. Spelman derives it from Hus, 

Domus, 
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Domus^ and Thing, Causa, Lis. Whether the Utter part be 
just, I cannot decide. Some derive the Hust fronr Hausseff 
AttoUere, £levare^ quasi Aha et Excelsa Curia, apd others.. from 
the Saxon Hyhsty Supremus, and Things Ja<}icium« 

. With the idea of the Hous£ — the certain Spot of Ground, 
which a person possesses, we annex the various ideas^ with 
which that Possession or Establishment is connected ; such as 
the Management of Affairs in the Dwelling, and in the Cultivation 
of annexed Ground. Hence we have Hus6fl:«:J-^Hus-^i[/l? — and 
Hysband^Man, the Master and Mistress of the Establishment, the 
Cultivator of the Ground or Land. Some derive HvS'-Band from 
Hus and Band^ q. d. Domus Vinculum; .and pthers from Hus^ 
and Bonda, Vater familias, Maritus. A similar composition ap« 
pears in the Danish Hosz bonde, " Herus, DprniDUs/' We 
cannot doubt, that Hu3band, Maritus, and Husbami>j CEconomus, 
HusBAND-Mfl», Agricola, have the same origin. The difficulQr 
is to decide, from what idea Band is derived. J^niu£t says, that 
in Danishy Bonde or Bendemand is Colon us^ '^ ac talis qaidem, qui 
" alteri operam suam locat/* This appears to bring us to Bond,. 
The tie, contract, bargain, &a Junius however accurately ex- 
^ins the sense of our English term Husbandman^ by *' Patrem 
'^ familias agrorum cultura se suosque susteatantem." He seem» 
to imagine, that the Band or Bond belongs to Buende in the 
Saxon Land Buende^ which he explains by ""^ Terram inhabkantes. 
colentesque, a By an, Inhabitare, Colere. This, I think, is just. 
He refers us likewise to the ancient Runic word Buandmanne, 
Coloni ; and he observes, that fr&m the participle Buand, Colens, 
has been formed by contraction Bund, Rusticus. The proper 
form of the participle is BtVGend, or Bigend, as we have it in Lye; 
Land^Buend or Bugend, Lond^Bigend, belonging to the Element 
BG, as in the Saxon Bigan, Colere, Bigangan, Colere, Byggan, 
^diiicare« From these our name Biggin is derived. When the 

sound 
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sound of G is lost, we have the Saxon Bian, Habitare,— the Dutch 
Bouwen, recorded by Junius, and the German Bauen^ To Build, 
&c.— The Husband and Husbandman literally signify The Band, 
Bund, Buand, the Farmer^ belonging to the Hus — the Spot on 
which a person is situated, comprehending at once the Building, 
in which he dwells, which we now call House, and the Place or 
Land attached to it. The word Place has the same meaning, as 
* In Such a Person's Place,' that is, the Building, in which he 
actually Dwells, and the Property belonging to it. We perceive, 
how Byan signifies " Inhabitare et Colere/' We cannot separate 
the Dweller on the Land from the Cultivator; and hence Colo 
signifies ** To Till, Husband, Ground,*' as R, Ains worth explains 
it ; and '' To Inhabit, live, or dwell in" it. Hence HvsBand and 
HvsbafidMan would be safely rendered by " Locum Colens," 
with the double meaning, annexed to Colens, which appears in 
Band, &c. 

We likewise find exhibited among the parallel terms to House, 
&c., the English Hut — the Latin JEDes, and the Greek O1K05, 
{OiKoc, Domus,) and Esria, (Ea-rw, Focus, Lar, (2.) Domus,) 
Hut occurs in various Languages, as in the Saxon Hutte, the 
Islandic Hydda, the German Hutte, which the Etymologists pro- 
duce, and justly refer to the idea conveyed by the German Hut^«, 
To take Heed, beware, have a care, &c. This brings us to 
the race of words, which I have before illustrated, denoting the 
certain Spot of Earth or g-VARDed Place — protected and secured 
by Fences, &c. These ideas are perpetually passing into each 
other, and cannot on many occasions be separated or distin- 
guished, — In Skinner's Index of Forensic words, we have Haga, 
Domus, which he derives from the Saxon Hegian, Sepire, and 
Hedge. In this portion of my Work, I am employed in con- 
sidering those terms, in which the idea of Safety or Security is 
not particularly prominent ; yet we shall find, that this notion 

must 
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must frequently present itself. The Latin Mves has been derived 
from E(r5/«, ** quod ibi edere soleamus/' — from cuStUf *' perpetua^ 
'^ seu ordinaria nostra mansio: vel quod an hofj^^v^ semper in- 
" gredimur, seu subimus/' &c. Some however have referred us 
to. the Greek Edo5, (EJi?^,) and others have reminded us of the. 
Greek Aisones^ (Aio-M^a^,) and Aisomenos, (AifrofiBvog^) which are 
explained by ^^uyfipi^ Sepes^ and ^^tt^ofjLtvo^y SepturuSy " Prim.ae 
** JEdes," says Martinius, /* absque dubio fiAerunt Septa, et Septa 
^^ Latini quoque dicunt omnia loca munita, unde et LucretiuSj 
" lib. i. Septa domorumJ* Here it is impossible to decide, whether 
iED« conveys simply the idea expressed by Edo^, (eJo^,) The 
Place or Position — the Eatth, ErDE, &c., or is connected with 
that expressed by Hut^w— the secured Ea>th — the jr.Ari>— the 
g-VArD-ed or w^-ATCBed Place, &c. 4cc. To attempt any di- 
stinction of this sort, in cases like the present^ would be an idle 
arid unnecessary refinement, . The Greek Oikos, (ptKog^) is ac- 
companied by terms, which relate to Settling -r^ov Fixing on any 
Spot or Place y as Oik/zo, Om^o), In ^dibus, seu Sede collocot'^ 
Loco, C6lloca> — Coloniam in Locum mitto. Though it is not 
a portion of my duty to note a peculiar sense in words, which is 
not connected with points of Etymology, yet I cannot forbear, 
remarking a coincidence of meaning between the English House. 
and the Greek O1K05, {OiKog.) In English, House is used tp 
denominate a peculiar part of the whole House or Dwelling. 
In Warwickshire it is used for the Kitchen — in the North, says 
Mr. Grose, for '* The room called the Hall," and *' HousE-P/ac^ 
** for the common room in a farm House/' In Greek, Oiko^, 
(Oijcof,) is in like manner used for a particular apartment. Lucian^ 
we know, has a treatise, n^t tod Omovs De Oeco. The readers of 
Yitruvius will find, that the Latins have adopted this word, to 
express a portion of the Houss— either the room, in which the 

mistress 
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mistress of the family performed her spinningi &c., (Lib. vl. c. lo.) 
or the Saloon for dining. (Lib. vi. c. 5, 6.) 

EsTiA, (Erria, Focus, Lar ; — Domtf5,) not only denotes the 
Hearth^ but the House. Let us note the word Hearth, which 
I have before produced, and which, as we shall all agree, signifies 
the Earth or Ground. The Etymologists refer us to the Saxon 
Hearth^ and the Belgic Haerd^ Heerd^ Heert, Hert^ Hertstede, the 
German H€rd^ &c. ; and they record likewise the German Hertka, 
the Terra Mater, the Greek Estia^ (Eo-na,) and the Latin Vesta. 
In Gothic, Haurja is " Focus, carbo.'* — We shall now under- 
stand, whence it is, that Estia or Festa is at once the Fire- 
place — or the Goddess of Fire, and the Goddess of the Earth. 
To proceed from the humble Fire-Place to the Goddess of the 
Earths seems at the first view a large stride ; but we see these 
ideas inseparably united in the Earth. The Greek EsTia or 
£RSTta is at once the A-Earth and the Earth. Some consider 
Vesta as the name of two Goddesses, which they derive from 
different sources. The- one — the Goddess of Fire, they derive 
from Estia, (Ema, Focus,) the Fire-place, and vm AS, Ignis, 
&c. &€.; and the other — the Goddess of the Earth, from Estanai, 
(E^rroim, Statuere,) denoting the Foundation, &c. Martinius 
records on this occasion the Syriac ^rwti ASTI, Fundare. Let 
QS note the Greek 1st emi, (l^rijp, Colloco, Statuo,) and the Syriac 
ASTI, which belong likewise, as we have seen, to our Element 
*S, ^T, &c., denoting the Ground. — We perceive, that the ad- 
jacent words to Festa, as Festibulum, the Festibule, and Festigium, 
bdong to the Fest or Est, the Ground, the part, on which we 
Tread; and it would bie idle to enquire, whether these words are 
attached to the Element V — S or '^S. We here see, how these 
forms pass into each other. The adjacent word Festxs, the 
Covering, with its corresponding term Esrhes, (£0^9^,) is attached 
to the Estia, (Eo-riff,) the Ground, under the idea of the Surface-^ 

the 
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the Top — the Superficial Covering. The Etymologists derive 
these words from Velis — from Fellus and Velio — from Fa and 
Evfutrdoi,— from E«, " Mitto, quia immittitur/' The adjacent 
word to EstkeSj (Eo-fty^, Vestis,) the Covering, Esrhio, (Ea-diea, Edo, 
comedo ; — Absuroo,) and its parallel terms Edo, (E(L,) Gr. and Lat. 
Eaty &c. &C., are taken from the idea of Fretting or Vellicating 
a Surface — as of the Earth. 

It is foreign from the purpose of these discussions to detail the 
Mythological History of the Goddess Festa or Estia, (Eo-r/a); yet 
wc must remember, that among the Goddesses of the Earth, 
with whom Vesta is confounded^ the Mythologists record Rhea, 
Qres^ Pnserpinej Cyhele, Ops^ Tellus, and Isis. Let us note in 
this catalogue the Goddess Isw, which, we shall now see, belongs 
to our Element, and is only another form of Estw, (E(rr<«,) the 
EiArTH, EfS, &c. &c. Amidst all the fables respecting the 
Goddess Isis, the idea of her presiding over the fertility of the 
JEarth is still predominant. The Greeks compared her with 
Ceres ; and even when »he was represented among the Egyptians 
under the character of the Moon, she was imagined to be the 
cause of the Earih*s Fertility. •'Earn cum Grsecorum Cerere 
** conferunV says Jablonski; " Cereremque appellitant. Illara enim 
" Teme Fertilitatem, quam^ Cereri suae, numini maximo, Graeci 
** in acceptis ferebant, iEgyptii ascribebant Lunae." (Jablonskl 
de Iside, §* 3.) Among the iEgyptians, however, Isis was the 
name of the Earth. *^ Prater Isidem ccelestem, quas Luna est, 
** religiose quoque colebant " (^^Egyptii,) ** terrestrem, ipsam sci- 
•*^ licet Terram^ quae proinde Isidis nomine designabatur," as 
Jahlonski observes, who, among various well-known authorities, 
which prove this fact, produces- the following testimony of Ma- 
crobius: *• Isis est vel Terra, vel natura rerum subjacens soli. — 
" Isis nihil aliud est, quam Terra, naturave rerunij' and that of 
ServiusV who expressly saySi that Isis signifies the Earth in the 
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Language of the ^Egyptians : " Isis lingua iEgyptiorum est Terra.'' 
(Ibid. §. 7. 9.) — We shall now understand, why Asis in Greek 
signifies Mud^ Dirt, (Aa-z^, Limus, sordes, coenum.) To this word 
belongs the ASlfl iv Xufiavi^ the Prolific meadow, the meadow 
abounding with rich Soil, as some of the Scholiasts have con- 
jectured. Hence is derived the* quarter of the World, called Asia, 
the Country, the Earth — the prolific, fertile Land. 

The ancient word Hosrery, and the modern word Hore/, 
signify the House. The Etymologists produce the parallel terms 
Hostelry, (Eng.) Hosterie, Hostellerie, (Fr.) Hosteria^ (Ital. and 
Span.) ; and Skinner derives them from the French Hostel, ** ant. 
*• Domus, nunc Aula, Palatium.'* The French HStel, we know, 
signifies " A Nobleman's or Gentleman's House. — A Large Inn. — 
" A large Lodging-House," as my Lexicographer explains it. 
Hostel is still used in our University, as the name of a Public 
Building in Trinity College ; and it may either mean, in its first 
sense, * The Great House or Building,' or, in its secondary sense, 
^ The Inn — The Lodging-Hov se/ In Italian, Ostello, Ostelliere, 
not only means " An Inn, or Abode, Lodging," or, as I have 
explained it, the appropriate Spot, on which a person is Fixed- 
Settled — Established, or Founded, if I may so express it ; but 
Ostelo likewise denotes the Foundation part of a thing, " as the 
" Stalk, Blade, Stem, or Shank of a Plant/' as my Lexicographer 
interprets the word. The Host, Hdte, Hotelier, Oste, Ostiere, 
Ostellano, Hostalero, (Eng. Fr. Ital. Span.) is the Master of the 
Hosiery or Hotel. The Hostler, which meant the Hdtelier, or 
chief person of the Inn, is now applied to the person who takes 
care of the Horses. Skinner produces the Law term Horstilers, 
which he explains by Caupones. Junius, under Hoste, produces 
a ScQtch word of the same meaning, Gist, used by Gawin 
Douglas s and Lye, under this latter term, gives us, as parallel, 
the Armoric Gstis. Junius moreover observes, " Qui certi 
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" aliquid de eorum origine," Hoste, Hosteriej &c. j *^ statuere 
•' volet, recurrat ad ilia, quae Vossii Etymologicon habet in Hospes 
** et Hostisr 

We shall now understand, that Hos^^^ is the Host, or the 
HoTE, which in French signifies both the Landlord and the 
Guest. — Hos^^^, we know, has this double meaning, and denotes 
at once the Entertainer and the Entertained in the House. Vos- 
sius derives Hospes from HosrrV, which signified, in the ancient 
Latin Language, a Stranger. Thus we see, that Hostw, the 
Enemy, meant originally the Stranger^ who came to your 
House. It afterwards signified an Enemy, from the idea of a 
Stranger. Unless this original sense of Hostis had been pre- 
served, how vain would all our conjectures have proved, respecting 
the origin of the word! '* Hostis," says Festus, " apud antiquos 
*• Peregrinus dicebatur, et qui nunc Hostis, Perduellis." The 
origin of Hostis, Vossius owns to be, " satis-obscurum ;* and he 
adds, " nee quicquam melius occurrit, quam ut sit ab og r^g, quivis, 
** quicunque^ vel potius, quod etiani Martinio videbatur, ab Ostium^ 
" ut notet eum, qui foris est, hoc est, extra tentorium nostrum, 
" ut qui alienis legibus utatur." 

To Hospes belongs, we know. Hospitalism and the words in 
modern Languages, Hospitable, Hospitalier, Ospitale^ (Eng. Fn 
Ital.) &c. Hence we have the Hospital, the place of reception 
for the necessitous, &c.. Hospice^ (F^) Hdpital, (Fr.) Spedale^ 
(Ital.) and the corruption in English, Spittal. Robert Ainsworth 
derives Hospes from Sospes, " quia Hospes cum Hospiti tutus esse 
** debet ;" but he derives Hostis from the Celtic Osh seu Osp^ a 
term, as he says, of the same meaning. A Celtic derivation from 
a Latin Etymologist is an extraordinary effort in the prosecution 
of his art. Under Hospes, Lhuyd produces the Welsh Osp^ Ostis, 
and the Irish Ostaire. Mr. Richards explains the Welsh " Osb. 
** A Guest, pi. YsB ;" and an adjacent word is Oseb, " A hansel, a 

** present. 
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*' present, a gift." In the next column I find Ostri, Cadw Ostri, 
To keep open House^ and Oswydd, Enemies, Sec, which belongs 
to HosTis. In Mr. Shaw's Irish and Galic Dictionary I find . 
" OsDA. An Inn. Osdair. An Inn-holder, Host, Landlord ;" and 
•* OsTOiR. An Ostler." To Hospes belong the Sclavonic titles of 
respect, corresponding with the German Herr, — the English -Sir— 
the French Monsieur, &c., such as ^-OspoDjr^, ^-Ospoom^, 
g-Osoudare, &c. &c- The precise meaning of the OS, or ^-OS, in 
these words, is not the HousEi but its more general idea, the 
Spot on which a person is Fixed or Settled — which he owns or 
Possesses; and the ^-Ospooar^ exactly corresponds with our 
word Land-Lord, or Land^^Holder. Thus we see, as Host, 
the Master of the House passes into the Master of the Inn i 
so Land-Lord, from the idea of the owner of the La?id, passes 
•into the sense of the owner of the Inn. We have seen, in Has- 
band and Hvsbandmanf how the House and Land are connected. 
My Russian and German Dictionary explains ^-Ospoda by 
" die Herrschaften," which signifies 'Lordships— Seignories,' &c. 
— g'-OsposDARE by "1st der titel der fursten in der Waljachej 
** und Moldau," or, * It is the Title of Princes in Wallachia and 

* Moldavia,' ^-Ospodin^, '* Der Herr," the Lord, Master, &c. 
g-Osouvare, ** der regierende Herr, der Monarch, ein titel der 
** jeder Mannsperson beygelegt wird," * the reigning Lord, the 

* Monarch; a title which is attached to every Male.' Again^ 
g-Osiinnitsa is explained by ** Gaft-haus,'' An Inn, which conveys 
the same idea as Hosrery, &c. We have likewise the Sclavonic 
•'^-OcHTCHOu, Ich bewirthe/ I entertain, and '' g^OcRTCHeni^, 
*' Die bewirthung," An Entertaining, &c. I here represent « 
Russian letter by Chtchy as I am directed by my French Grain— 
marian. Let us mark the German ^-Ast, corresponding witi* 
the English g'-UEST, which is only another form of the OS,or A-OS^ 
in h-Qs?es—h-OTe, (Ft.) &c. 

The 
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The Latin Hostwi reftrre gratiam. To retarn like fw like, may 
be derived, as some Etymologists have observed, from Hostis, 
the Stranger received as a GuesU ** ut sit, pendo et solvo^ quern- 
** admodum Hostis, (i id«r^urf$,) solet, pro bilicio curae in 
. " Hospitio impensse/' Yet Hosrio may be taken from HostiV, 
under the idea of treating as an Enemy, returning Tit for Tat^ 
as we express it^ or of 'giving a person a Rowland for his 
* Oliver,' according to another of our expressions. lii a passage 
of Ennius, as ScaHger reads it, we have 

'^ Quem mea comminirs machaera atque hasta Hostivit h manti/' 

And again in Pacuvius, quoted by Festus, as some read it : 

*^ Nisi coerceo protervitatem, atque Hostio ferociain.*' 

In these instances we have the idea of violent actions, as con* 
nected with the Hostis, or Enemy. From the notion of returning 
like for like^ Host ire is translated by some Mquare, in a seilse, 
where nothing of violence is understood ; and hence are derived 
HosToRiuM, *' Lignum, quo modius ^^gwa^wr," andHosxus, '*Men- 
" sura quaedam in re olearia" — the just — equal measure* 

The Latin Hostia, the Victim^ or Sacrifice, was supposed 
originally to have been that, which Was offered on obtaining 
Victory over the* Hostis or Enemy, From hence is derived 
HosTiE, the Host, the consecrated wafer, representing the body 
of Christ,— the great Sacrifice or Victim for the si^is of Mankind. 
To the HosT/a, Hostie, belongs, I imagine, the Saxon Huser/, &c., 
and the Gothic Hunsl^ &c., ** Victima Sacrificium ;*' and hence 
we have the old English word Housel, ^' the Sacrament, I7n- 
*' Housel'd, disappointed, unaneld/' Skinner derives Husel- 
Gang^ *^ Sacramenti Eucharistiaa perceptlo/' in his Appendix of 
Law terms, from Husel and Gange, Aditus; and HuSel, as he 
informs us, is derived by Somner from ostia ; though he adds, 
** Mallem Hostiola," which is probably the precise case. The 
Hostage, Otage, Ostaggio, is supposed to be the person de- 
manded 
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manded of the Hostis or Enemy. Skinner adds, likewise, another 
derivation ; in which he seems to refer these words to the Latin 
ObseSi as he explains them by Obses ; and adds, moreover, 
" q. d. Obsidagium vel Hospitagium^ quia Obses instar Hospitis 
" est/* Some consider Obsides to be quasi " Objides, quia ob 
^'Jidem patriae praestandam dantur." Others imagine, that the 
Obses is derived from Obsidio, " quia Obsidionis gratia dari con- 
'* suevit." The B in Obses may be an organical addition to the S; 
and the Oses^ Osid-is, may coincide with Hostage, Otage, &c. The 
b and p appear after the S in Osb, and Hospes ; but in Obses the 
b precedes. Our word Host, A Company, Army, the Etymo- 
logists derive from Hospes, and produce, as parallel, the French 
Host, Ost, and the Italian Hoste, or Oste. In Italian» Oste is 
« An Army, and a Guest." While I am examining the word Ost 
or Host in Menage, I cast my eyes on Oster, or Oter, which 
Menage derives from Haurire, Hausi, &c., and others from 
Othein, (Qduv, Trudere.) The latter may be the true derivation ; 
that is, it may be referred to this term, and other similar words, 
which I shall produce with Otheo, (nfiiAi,) on another occasion. 
But if Mr. Caseneuve is right in supposing, that the original sense 
of Oster or Oter was " Defendrea quelqu'un le chemin, et s'opposer 
" au passage," it may be derived from Obsto^ as he imagines. It 
seems from his quotations to be directly taken from Obsto, as used 
in barbarous Latin : " Si quis — de via sua Obstaverit, &c. Si 
" Porcarius de via sua Ostatus vel battutus fuerit." 

I shall now proceed to examine a race of words, which may 
be regarded, as at once the most familiar and the least understood, 
in the construction of Languages. The Reader will advance with 
care, and, I trust, with candour, in the prosecution of this Enquiry; 
which professes to unfold a series of truths, totally remote from 
all former conceptions^ on the affinity of words in the formation of 
Human Speech. 
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SECT. III. 

'^C, '^D, '^G, &C.&C. 

Terms denoting Existence, derived from the idea oj that^ which is 
Placed, Set, Situated, Stands up, &c. &c., as IsT-amai, (lo-riyp, 
CollocOy Statuo; — at in Aor. s. perf. plusq. per/. Sto, Consisto; — 
Esse, Natum, Ortum Esse ; — qua vis et in med. larrufiou obtinet,) 
the Verb of Being, Est, (Ltl^) Is, {Eng.) &c. Gfc. Demonstra^ 
tive and other Pronouns^ denoting the Existing Being or Things 
the Being or Thing so Placed — Situated, &c. This— or That 
Being, Thing, &c. fisf^., as Iste, Hic, Is, (Lat.) It, (Eng.) 
Ego, (Lat.) Os, (Og, Qui,) &c. (Sc. Adverbs, Prepositions^ Con- 
junctions,^ c. which either directly express This or That — Situation, 
State, &c., or are ultimately derived from words ^ conveying such 
ideas, as It a, (Lat.) Ad, (Lat.) At, (Eng.) Ut, (Lat.) &c. &c. 
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JLn this Section I shall consider a great race of words, under the 
form ^C, ^D, ^G, ^J, ^K, ^Q, '^S, ^T, ^X, ^Z, as Est, (Lat) Is, 
(Eng.) &c. IsTE, Hic, Is, Ego, &c. &c., (Lat.) which denote 
Being or Existence, and which I conceive to be derived from the 
idea of that, which is Placed — Situated— Stands up^ &c. These 
notions may seem. on the first view remote from each other; but 
we shall instantly understand, that they have been perpetually 
connected in the most familiar and acknowledged instances.— 
The very term Existence, which I have adopted on this occasion, 
is acknowledged to be derived from Sisto, which relates, as we 
know, to Place or Position. R. Ainsworth explains Sisto by 
« To Set, to be made to Stand.— To Continue — To Settle,— to 
*♦ Place, or Set up." I have supposed, that the words, belonging 
to our Element, '^C, ^D, ^y &c., which denote Position, Place, &c., 
hj^ve bean derived ficom the Earth» or EArXH— the Estia, (Ema, 
Focus, Lar ;*— Domus ;— Ara ;— Asylum -, — Vesta, Dea ; — Sedes, 
v. g* Imperii,) &c. &c.„ the Ground, the Firm, Fixed Spot, or 
Seat, on which things are Situated — Set, Put, Placed, &c. Among 
these terms denoting Situation — Place or Position, which belong to 
the Element ^C, ^D, &c. without the, r, I have classed Ez-omai, 
{l^oftat, Sedeo,)and Isx-emi, (itrr^pi, CoUoco, Statuo; In Aor. a.perf. 
plusq. perf. Sto, Consisto^ Unde £^/; — ^Ex^e, Natum, Ortum Esse.) 
In the latter word, laremi, (l^rr^p,) we have the same union^ of the 
ideas of Existence and Position, which I have supposed in my 
Hypothesis ; and we perceive, likewise, that Est is among the 
explanatory terms. In the Latin iS^o, and irf some* of its parallel 
words. Stand, (Eng.) Stehen, (Germ.) &c., the vowel breathing is 
lost before the ST; but in others it is again, found, as in the 
Spanish EsTar. This Spanish word Estoj^, Esras, Esxa, &c. is 
the familiar auxiliary verb, corresponding with Sum, Es, Est; 
and this word still bears the original sense of Place or Position. 
Mr. Neuman justly explains Esrar by ** To be in a Place.'* The 
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Italian Star^ To Stand, is used in a similar manner for To Be^ ^ Come 
* Sta V, S.^—Star bene, Sono Stato^' * How Is your worship. To Be 
^ well, I have Been ; and in German, Stehen means To Be. 

Hence are derived the Demonstrative and other Pronouns, 
belonging to our Element, which denote Beings as referred to 
Living animals, or which relate to Things — Beings or Existing^ in 
certain States, Positions, &c, — as Is, Id, Hic, H-ffic, Hoc, Iste, 
IsTA, IsTUD. All this is plain and intelligible. As the verbs Est, 
Is, (Lat. Eng.) denote the same as Existitj so Is, Id, (Lat.) It, 
(Eng,) Hic, HiEc, Hoc, Iste, Ista, Istud, Ego, &c., correspond 
with Existens, as denoting the Existing Beihg or Thing i that is, 
I conceive, that certain terms, belonging to our Element ^C, '^D, 
&c., which now perform the part of Pronouns, Demonstrative, 
Personal, or Relative, as they are called, such as Is, Id, Iste, 
(Lat.) &c. &c.. Ego, (Lat,) &c., Os, (Gr. O^) &c., originally be- 
longed to the verb of Being, under that Element, as Est, &c. &c., 
with a relation in point of meaning similar to that, which the- 
Participle may be conceived to bear to its verb ; so that Is, Iste, 
Ego, &c. &c., were quasi Is^Ens, IsTE^Ens, Eoo-Ens, or Ess- 
Ens, &c. As I conceive that Est, the verb of Being, has precisely 
the same metaphorical signification as Existit; so, according to 
my idea, Is, Iste, &c., being in their original meaning quasi 
Is ^ Ens, IstepjEwj, Ego = Ens, bore precisely the same relation to 
Est, as Exists Ens does to Existit. When we speak of Existing 
beings or things, that is, of beings or things Placed in a certain 
state; it is for the purpose of expressing that .state by way of 
declaration, comparison, or distinction in different or distinct per- 
sons or things; and hence we see, how terms denoting the 
Existing Being or Thing, receive the idea of Demonstrative parts of 
Speech, and of Personal Pronouns, denoting This, That Existing 
Being or Thing, or This, That in general; as Exists Ens, Is^ 
Ens, IsTE^Ens, Ridet; Exist^Ens, Is-Ens, lsTE:^Ens, Is, Iste 
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Ridet; Is, IsTE FleU Eoos^jEn^, Ego Rideo, Fleo.^-We see, 
how from this source words have assumed different forms, and 
have been applied to different purposes and persons. In Is, 
IsTE, &c., we see the forms, which the term denoting the Existing 
Being assumes, when the speaker refers to others ; and in Eoo, 
we have the form, when he refers to himself.— The Relative 
Pronoun, we know, is nothing hut the Demonstrative Pronoun, 
applied in a different manner; and it is accordingly perpetually 
connected with it, as every one understands. In English, as in 
many other Languages, the same term is both Demonstrative 
and Relative, — * That is a man, That I esteem.' 

I shall consider likewise, in this Section, other parts of speech, 
as the Adverb — Conjunction, and Preposition, which belong to 
our Element, and which are derived from the same idea of 
Situation — Place — Position^ or of any Animal or Thing Existing, 
or being Situated — Placed^ &c., in This or That Situation — Place 
'-^Position, State^ &c. It will be found, that such words are 
more or less remote from their original idea, or that some words 
refer more immediately to the idea of Place or Situation ; while 
in others, the idea has disappeared, and they denote merely Being, 
or perform the part of Demonstrative Adjectives ^^ Adverbs ^ &c. 
Thus Estary and Star, as we have seen, though they relate to 
Being ^OT Existence, still retam their original sense of Situation or 
Place. The terra Existence, though it is known to be derived 
from- the same idea, yet we see, that the notion of place is not so 
apparent in its ordinary use, and even the substitution of that 
original notion would seem strange and perhaps improper. I make 
this observation, that the Reader, when 1 refer any term to 
its original notion, may be prepared to understand, that it is done 
for the purpose of illustration only, and not under the con- 
ception, that the original notion most aptly expresses the present 
use of the term, which has been thus illustrated. I shall, never- 
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theless» sometimes recur to this mode of illustratioiii however 
uncouth it may appear, that the Reader may be constantly alive to 
the original idea, from which this race of words is derived. And 
I must observe, moreover, that, in most cases, this mode of 
illustration will be sufficiently appropriate and intelligible. — Again 
I must repeat, that I do not pretend to unravel the links of the 
chain, by which one word has passed into another, nor to define 
the distance^ at which any of these links may be placed from the 
original idea. It is curious to observe in Spanish, how Estar, 
which is directly connected with the sense of ^tate or Situation^ 
}s applied to objects, where that idea most predominates ; and 
how Ser^ belonging to Soh I am, being somewhat remoter from 
this original sense, is applied in a more abstract manner. My 
Grammarian thus distinguishes between the different uses of 
these verbs of Being : '^ Ser signifies the proper and inseparable 
*' Essence of a thing, its quality or quantity; as Ser hombre^ to 
«* be a man ; Ser valiente, to be courageous 5 Ser alto^ to be tall ; 
" Ser chico^ to be little : but Estur denotes a Place^ or any 
<' adjunct quality ; as Estar en Londres, to be in London ; Estar 
** con saludy to be in health ; Estar enfermo^ to be sick. So Estar 
^' is used to express and denote any affection or passion of the 
<^ soul, or any accidental quality of a thing ; as Estar Enojado^ 
" to be angry ; Esta mesa Es buena, pero Estd mal hecha. This 
*^ table is good, but it is ill made ; where you may see the 
" essential being of the table expressed by the verb Ser, and the 
" accidental by the verb Estar/' This distinction is in many 
cases too minute to be perceived ; yet it i$ certain, that Ser and 
Estar are not used promiscuously, and that the turn of meaning 
annexed to Estar is that, which relates to its original idea of 
Place'^Situation — State^ &c. 

The Etymdiogists allow, that It a belongs to Isj as Outoos 
does to Outos^ (Oyrorf, 0\)Tog)\ and thus we see, how in the phrase 
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Id Est Ita, words, containing the same fundamental idea, 
perform different offices. This is precisely the same as Statum 
Sistit in Statu^ or Existens res Existit in Existentia^ except that 
this adjective and noun have not passed into Demonstrative parts 
of Speech. In Spanish, Este, Esta, Esto, mean This; and 
the above sentence might be expressed in Spanish by Esto Esta 
en Este modo^ where we have precisely the same combination as 
in Id Est Ita. The Spanish Este, the Demonstrative part of 
Speech, which corresponds with Iste, and which we see directly 
attaches itself to Esta, signifying Sistit^ Stat, Locatur, &c., will 
shew us how the Demonstrative part of Speech is connected with 
the idea of Place. If the sentence had been Id Est Ita, Ut 
debet, we see in Ut, the Conjunction, another mode of applying 
the same idea. Thus we perceive, that Ut, and its corresponding 
terms, belong to this race of words, and perform the same office 
of Marking or Demonstrating a certain State or Position of 
things. The English That is used likewise as a Conjunction 
precisely in the same manner, and the sentence might be * That 
* thing Is Placed in That state. That it ought to be/ Let us sup*- 
pose the sentence to have been ' Est * or * ^STa^ Ad Januam,' 
which might have been, Sistit Statione Januas : Hence we perceive, 
that Ad, and its parallel English term At, belong to this race of 
words, denoting Station — Place. This will be sufficient to be 
laid before the Reader at present, in order to understand the 
subject of Enquiry in this Section ; and the extensive purposes to 
which this race of words now before us may be applied. We 
shall find, that the Elements ^M, '^B, ^F, ^P, ^V, and '^N, ^ND, 
^NT, "^NG, &c., likewise denote Being; and that from these Ele- 
ments, and our Element ^C, ^D, "^G, &c., have been derived the 
Auxiliary verbs, and the Pronouns, through a great variety of 
Languages. It will be found, moreover, that the inflexions of 
the other verbs in these Languages have arisen from the Auxiliary 
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Verbs, or from the Pronouns; or, as it might be expressed, that the 
verbs in various Languages consist of a Radical part, expressing 
the sense of the verb, and of another part representing its in- 
flexions, which are generally derived from the Auxiliary Verb, 
though sometimes perhaps from the Pronoun, corresponding with 
the Auxiliary, As it will be necessary for me, in the progress 
of my Enquiries, to combine the consideration of the words, 
which belong to the Elements ^M, '^B, &c., and '^N, ^ND, &c., 
with those, which belong to our Element '^C, ^D, ^G, &c., I shall 
first offer a few observations on these Elements ^M, '^B, &c., 
and ^N, ^ND, &c., in order to prepare the Reader for the due 
understanding of the following discussion. 

The Element ^M, ^B, ^F, '^P, ^V, denotes Being through a 
wide extent of Human Speech. We shall not wonder at this 
fact, when we learn, that it supplies the name for Father and 
Mother through a great variety of Languages. Those, who have 
written on the theory of Languages, hdve collected, these terms, 
which they have supposed to be derived from the first attempts 
of the Infant to utter sounds by means of the Lips — Pa-Pa, 
Ma-Ma, &c. &c. I shall not enter into the consideration of this 
theory at present ; but I shall content myself with producing 
certain words, belonging to the Element '^M, ^B, &c., which 
denote Father and Mother — and other relations of Being. I shall 
compare different senses of these words, thus denoting Being, 
with' some of the terms, to which they appear to belong; and 
we shall find, that they are connected with ideas attached to the 
Ground, just as we have seen in other instances, in which the 
Hypothesis, relating to the Earth or Ground, as the origin of 
words, has been maintained. Whatever may be the fact, as 
to the first origin of this race of words, if I may so express it, 
or of a certain portion of them i we shall find, that the name of 
the Earth or Ground is attached to the Element ^M^ in the most 
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marked characters, and may be considered as predominating in 
the formation of words, which belong to it, I shall therefore 
still talk of the Earth or Ground^ as affording the origin of this 
race of words, without meaning to reject a theory, which is indeed 
very plausible, and which might be admitted to a certain extent, 
without disturbing any of the main points of the argument, which 
I shall unfold in the succeeding discussion. 

The word which signifies a Mother in Hebrew, Qtt AM, 
means, in its original sense, as Mr. Parichurst imagines, '' To 
'^ Support, Sustain, Confirm.'' It occurs not as a verb in this 
sense; but it means, as a Noun, ^' Posts, pillars, supporters /' and 
it likewise means, '* A Mother, either," says Mr. Parkhurst, ^^frora 
" Supporting the child in her womb, or afterwards in her arms." 
She is called Mother^ as the Chief^^Main Support of the Family, 
from which it arises, and on which it depends. The two suc- 
ceeding senses of this word in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon are, 
*' A Metropolis^ or Mother City. — The Mother of a way^ the place 
*' where a way parts into several /' where the word is taken in 
its original sense of the Chief Main City, on which other cities 
depend, and the Chief — original Spot, from which other spots 
arise. We know, that Father and Mother are perpetually used in 
this metaphorical sense, which in some instances is in fact their 
original idea. R. Ainsworth explains Pater in one sense by the 
^' Author, or Founder of a Sect ;" where in the term Founder we 
have the original idea, which I conceive to be annexed to these 
words. We shall all acknowledge, that the names of Father and 
Mother would be r>aturally derived from the Earth; yet perhaps 
we should not agree on the precise notion, with which these 
terms were connected with that object. We should suppose, 
that they werie derived from the Earthy as the great source of 
Vegetable production^ as t^at which Generates, Produces ^ &c.; 
and when Mother is applied to the Earthy by Metaphor, from its 
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signification of the Mother of Animals, we perceive, that the word 
is obviously referred to this idea of Generation and Production: 

*' Common Mother^ thou, 
'' Whose womb umpeasurable, and infinite breast, 
" Teems and feeds all." 

Here the idea of Mother is connected with Hhe Earthy not only 
as the Teeming or Producing object, but as that, which Feeds, 
or Nourishes. In the Latin Parens^ from Pario, we have the idea 
of Producing. Still however I must observe, that the name of 
Father and Mother, though taken perhaps directly from the Earth, 
is not always connected with this obvious and natural idea. 
Thus, in the • present instance, the Hebrew AM DK denoting 
Mother, is taken from or is connected with the sense of the Prop 
or Support, and not from the notion of Generating or Producing. 

In Arabic, the corresponding term AM ^1 has various senses, 
which are not derived from the idea of a Mother, but which 
belong to the original notion. Among other things it means 
^* That in which any thing is contained, as a House, Habitation^, 
" Sepulchre." Here we are brought at once to the Ground, 
the Spot, on which persons Dwell — Abide — Rest, &c. &c. The 
word likewise signifies, '* The Root, origin, principle, the primary 
** cause upon which any thing depends ; " where it means the 
Base or Foundation. The word is directly referred to its original 
Spot, when it is connected with i^j^ Derin, Withered. The 
terms (j-?jO ^1 Ummi Derin signify, according to Mr. Richardson, ' 
" Grottwrf without grass." In Greek, Amma, or Ammas^ means 
a Mother and a Nurse, and likewise the Great Mother, Magna 
Mater, Rhea, the Goddess of the Earth, ^^A/jl/m, iJ r^ocpog kui ^ Mfj-ni^ 
** KccTcc C^TroKOMCfiM, Kcu ij *Pca' litytrat jcm A[a[a»s." The Hypothesis 
respecting the origin of this race of words, as it relates to the 
Theory of Languages, about which we have beard so much, is 
comprised within the most contracted limits, and may be at once 
explained and exhausted. We here see, that Amma, (A/^u,) 
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means both a Mother and the Earth, or the Goddess of the Earth. 
This union of ideas, which we should conceive to be most obvious 
and natural^ we find here actually to exist ; and we have only to 
decide^ which of these two ideas, the Mother or the Earth, was 
the original one. If we should ^^uppose, that the name for 
Mother was the original, and that it was derived from the first 
labial sounds of infants, — -rfM-l7M— 2^ JB-UB, Ma-Ma, Pa-Pa, 
then the name of the Earth will be the secondary idea. To this 
Theory I have no objection. I have only to add, what is the 
great fundamental point in the question, that the name of this im- 
portant object, Am, the Earth, when it was once formed, whatever 
might have been its source, would operate, as it does on other 
occasions, according to my hypothesis, and would supply the 
origin of the various words belonging to the Element; except 
those terms directly derived from the primitive idea. Such terms 
would be few in number ; and therefore the Theory, which 
supposes that the names for Father and Mother, belonging to the 
Element '^M, '^B, &c., were derived from the labial sounds of 
Infants, will but littie profit us, in discovering the origin of words 
belonging to this Element It is the next step, which is the 
foundation of all our Etymological enquiries ; and unless this be 
added, our Theory, however true it may be, is unavailing and 
useless. The term AMMa5, (A/x/i*a^,) occurs in a well-known 
passage, preferred by Clemens Alexandrinus, which Bochart thus 
reads : 

'' AMMAS 

^' Telchinum Ignetumque parens Zaps salsa creata est." 

'^ kfifMq,^^ says Bochart, '' pro Matre deductum ex Syro MISK Imma 
** vel Emmo, quomodo ex tJ^K Abba A^^ra pro Patre in Hymna 
** Callimachi inDianam/' {Can. lib. I. C 7.) 

In Arabic, v' ^^ Ji^ y. AB, ABA, ABU, BU, signify Father. 
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In Hebrew ^K AB signifies a Father. Mr. Parkhurst gives us, 
as another sense of this Hebrew word, "A first author, ^origin ;" 
where we have the genuine idea, Mr. Parkhurst justly refers to 
this Hebrew word, " Abbot, Abbess, Abbey." The Etymologists 
likewise see, that the Latin Aba, a term of respect from the younger 
to the Elder, belongs to the Eastern name of Father; and they 
produce likewise the phrase Appa Pater ^ (Air^a n^ra^.) They 
remind us likewise of Apfa, or Apfia, (A9r(p«, Suid. k^jr^iot^ Hes. 
Frater vel Soror, velut a blandientibus sic appellantur,) a term 
of Endearment, with which Brothers and Sisters are addressed, 
where we have the Being of another sort. In Greek we have 
likewise Apwhus, (A^(pu;, Pater,) which belongs probably to the 
AB, Father, and not to Phus, (*uf, a ♦uor.) Perhaps the Radical of 
Phuo^ (iuu),) may appear in the present tense, and not in the 
future, Phuso, (twrco.) If the Radical appears in the future, it 
belongs to Pater. The Element '^B, ^F, &c. supplies the name 
for Father in the Polyglott Lord*s Prayer in various Languages, 
as in the Hebrew^ Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Mthiopicy Amharic, 
Arabic, Abyssinian, &c. We shall now understand the origin of 
the Latin AB, and the Greek Apo, (A^o,) denoting the Source or 
Origin, from which things arise, either as attached to the AB, 
denoting Father, or as belonging, vsrithout that intermediate step, 
to the Element '^B, ^P, signifying the Earth. To the Element 
^M, ^V, &c., denoting the Venerable Female, or Male, we must 
refer the Latin Aidita, Avia, Av-us, Av-Unculus, At-Avus, Ab- 
Av^us, the Spanish Amo, Master and Mistress, &c. &c. Hence 
we have the word Eam, signifying Uncle, recorded by Skinner, 
with its parallel terms Eame, (Sax.) Oom, (Belg.) Oheim, Ohm, &c. 
(Germ.) Skinner likewise adds the German ^mme, Nutrix. Some 
justly understand, that the Latin Amo belongs to the Eastern 
term for Mother, Am. — The Latin Homo, and its parallel terms, 
must be referred to this race of words. Omnis belongs to Homo. 
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The n in Homin-is and Omn-is is only an organical addition 
to the m^ 

I conceive, that the Element ^M, ^B, &c., as denoting the 
Earthy is connected with the Element ch^ ^My as it appears in the 
Greek cA-Amai, (Xafta$.) The Etymologists understand, that 
A-Umi belongs to this Greek word ; and we shall see from hence, 
how one form passes into the other. To h-AJM-us belongs the 
English word A-Ome, with its parallel terms in other Languages, 
as Ham, Ham, (Sax.) Habitatio, Pagus, Heym^ (Germ.) &c. 
To Ham we must refer, as the Etymologists acknowledge, the 
term Ham-/^^, and the addition to the names of Towns and 
Villages, as HAM^ton, NottingHAM, &c. &c., and the spot, 
near to which and at which I am writing these Discussions, as 
Hing-HAM, Harding'HAM, &c. &c. The English word Am, the 
verb of Being, is derived from the A*Om£, A-AM, &c., the Dwelling- 
place — the certain Place or Spot, on which a Person is Situated— ^ 
Settled, &c. ; and thus * To Am,' if I may so express it, or ' To Be,' 
means precisely the same as Existere, or Sistere^ Sisti, To Be in a 
certain Place — Station or Spot — To be Settled — Situated, Stationed^ 
Placed, &c. I use the verb in the Infinitive mood *To Am,* 
in order to abstract the attention of the Reader from its familiar 
use, as a verb of Being, and to avoid repeating the word with 
that sense in my explanation, when it is used in the Present 
Tense. — We here see, that the verbs of Being, Am and Is, Est, 
EsTA, (Eng.Lat.and Span.) &c., belong, under different Elements, 
to the same metaphor of Being Placed, Stationed, Situated, &c. &c. 

The Arabic word signifying Mother, ^1 Am, has precisely 
the same meaning, in one of its senses, as the English A^Ome, 
and the Saxon /t-Am, ^^ Habitatio, Mansio;" as it denotes, 
according to Mr. Richardson's interpretation, ** A House, Habi- 
«* tation." Thus we see, that the Arabic Am, the Mother, and 
the English Am, To Be, convey similar ideas, Sistor, Sisto, quasi 
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Fundamentum, vel prima causa, or Sistor, Sisto, Existo, in certo 
loco, quasi Fundamento, Sum. The Greek Up^Archo, from Arche^ 
the Base, the Foundation, or Fixed Spot, on which any thing is 
Situated^ Settle43 Founded, &c., (Tiru^x^y Initium do, — Sum, Existo^ 
A^X^f Principium, Exordium, Initium, Fundamentum^) will at once 
express the sense of Am, the Mother, and Am, the term of Being, 
as connected with the Foundation, or Fixed Spot. Let us mark 
. the preposition Upo, (r^r^. Sub,) which we shall now understand 
to belong to our Element ^B, ^P, &c., denoting the Base, as we 
have seen in AB, (Lat.) Apo, (A^©,) &c. In Up^r, (Tttj^, Super,) 
as likewise in the English Ov^r, Up, we have the idea of the 
same Spot— the Surface of the Earth, as denoting the Top. The f 
notion annexed to the Top and Bottom, as the Extreme part 
of any thing, is only a different mode of conceiving the sam^ 
object. We see, how the Elementary forms 5-P and '^P are 
connected in Upo, Uper, (T^^, T^aj ,) and j-UB, ^-Uper, as I have 
supposed. 

We shall now understand, that the term Have, under the form 
of the Element ^B, ^V, &c., belongs ta A-Ome, A-Am, Am, &c.» 
and signifies the Possession of a certain Spot — Place, &c. The 
parallel term in Latin, Hab^o, actually signifies, as R. Ainsworth 
explains it, "To Dwell, or Continue in a place;" from whence, we 
know, comes Habito, with its parallel terms Habitation, &c. ; and 
in another sense Hab^o signifies, as the same Lexicographer in* 
terprets it, " To be in a State, To go, Stand, or be affected," 
{Habere bene, Praeclare — Male, &c.) ; where Hab-^o and Am have 
precisely the same sense. We observe, that in the above inter-* 
pretation, the words State and Stand, ''To be in a State, To Stand,"* 
present to us the very metaphor, from which the term is derived,; 
namely, that of a Stand or a Place, to * Dwell' and * Continue in.' 
We perceive too, in the same interpretation, the term Be, 
^' To Be," which, we know, is the verb of Existence. Let us mark 
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the term Be, which belongs to this race of words; when the 
breathing before the Radical Consonant is lost, as B^, &c. The 
parallel terms to Have, are Hahhan, (Sax.) Hafran, (Goth.) Haben, 
(Germ.) jivoiry Avere, Aver, (Fr. Ital. Span.) Hebben^ (B^lg-) 
Haffue^ (Dan.) Habeo, Abeis^ (Gr. AjSgic, i^^'Cf ) &c* &c. — Under the 
form '^F, '^V, &c., we find a similar race of. words relating to the 
Place of Abode, as under the form ^M. In Scotch, Hoif, Hoff, 
Hove, Houff, Hufe, signify •A Hall — A Burial Place/ or the Spot, in 
which a Person is Settled'^Situated — Abides, &c. &c. Dr. Jamieson 
produces this word Hoif, &c. in his Scottish Dictionary, and 
justly refers it to the Saxon Hofe, Domus, Spelunca, Hof, (Oerm.) 
A House, and in Barbarous Latin, ^^Hob^a, Hov-a, Hov^ia. Villa, 
*' Prsedium." Wachter derives the term as used in this sense from 
A. S. Hiw^an, *' formare, fabricare." Oiir familiar word Hovel, 
we see, belongs to the above terms. Haft means likewise, in the 
Scotch Language, " Dwelling, Place of Residence/' 

The Greek Echo, (E;^^^,) has exactly the same relation to Esti, 
(to'Ti,) Est, (Lat.) Ez-omai, (js^ofMi,) which Have bears to Am. 
The term Have is used^ we know, to denote the past tense of 
verbs, as I Have Loved ; and so is the verb of Existence used, as 
lo Sono stato, I Am been, that is, I Have been, Je suis Venu, I Am 
Come, or I Have Come, where Am and Have are both used. The 
Greek Echo, (E;^a»i) is used to denote a past tense, as the English 
Have, &c. is, as MoiiBm T.x^f Ucnitrag 'Ex^, for Eft.a9ovy E^o^^ot, I Have 
learned, I Have Done, &c. In such phrases as '' Vinculis ilium 
*' constrictum Habeo,^' Avtop %x^ Iv^oLq, ' I Have him, (that is, 
^ I Hold him) bound, I Have bound him ;' we see, how the verb of 
PosiSession slides into the signification of a Fast Tense. The ideas 
annexed to Am and Have are inseparable from each other, both in 
their original sense, and in some of the various modes, in which 
they are applied.— In my observations therefore on the Element 
^M, "^B, &c., I shall not always stop to enquire whether that part 

of 
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of verbs, in which the Element '^M, '^P, is found, belongs to what 
we distinguish by the name of the verb of Being, or the verb of 
Possession, to Am or taHAVE. In ^French, as we know, the verb 
of Possession is oftentimes best translated by the verb of Being, as 
Ily a. There Is, There Are, It Is; II y Avoit, There PTaSt There 
IFere. In Spanish the Grammarians justly translate the tenses 
of the verb of Possession used impersonally. Hay, Havia, &c., by 
There Is, There fVas^ Were^ &c. The writer of the Grammar, 
now before me, explains Haver ^ as ah Impersonal, by " To Be in 
** what concerns a Place"' On other occasions in Spanish the 
use of the verb of Possession coincides with the sense of the verb 
of Being in other Languages, as ^Havia de dar' is translated by 
I Was to give, or, as we might say, * I Had to Give ;' and in French, 
^}'Aie a Etudiier' is translated by ^ I Am to study,' which might be 
rendered, < I Have to study/ I must again repeat, that Have and 
Am should be considered only as diiFerent forms of each other, 
conveying the same idea of Place — Situation, Sec ; and they differ 
in nothing but in this respect, that Have is commonly used as a 
transitive verb, as the Grammarians would call it, and Am, as a 
Neuter or Passive, I Have, Am. Yet this minute difference of 
application perpetually disappears. The Latin Habeo, as we have 
seen, like the parallel word in modern Languages, passes into a 
neuter sense, and means Am or Be — ** To Be in a state or con- 

•• dition," &c ' Habere, male' — To Be Badly. We know too, 

that the Greek Ex^^y Habeo, passes likewise into the neuter sense, 
(" Adfectus Sum,'') and signifies I Am, Ewwicw; e%w, I Have or Am 
benevolently, i. e. I Am disposed benevolently, &c. The forms 
of "^M and ^B, '^V, ^F, &c., are sometimes applied indifferently 
in the transitive and the neuter or passive senses. In the Welsh 
and Armoric, we find the verb of Being, or the verb with a 
Neuter or Passive sense, under the form ^F, ^V, as Wyf, Ov, 
I Am ; and in Russian^ the tmnsitive sense appears under the 

form 
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ibrm ^M, as lueio^ I Have.-^ln the Hihdostan Dialect, Hoova 
means I Am. In Scotch, as we have seen, Hoif, Hoff, &c. 
means the Hall, the place in which a Person is Situated-^ 
Settled, &c., and Haft, " Dwelling, Place of Residence ;" and we 
find likewise two verbs, belonging to these words, one of which 
is used as an active verb, and the other as a neuter. Haif and 
Have signify To Have; and Hove, Hufe, Huff, signify "To 
'' Lodge, to Remain,'' as Dr. Jamieson explains it, where we 
see the neuter sense of Am. 

The Element ^N, ''NC, ^ND, ^NS, ^NT, &c. &c. denotes 
Being — The Man — The Powerful'^ Illustrious Man, &c., and is 
employed to express Pronouns-^verhs of Being, &c. &c., through 
the whole compass of Language. I do not attempt to decide on 
the original idea annexed to these words. I shew in another part 
of this work, that the Element ^N, ^NC, &c. affords a great race 
of words, which signify * To Hold, Gripe, Grasp,' &c., as Hand, 
Hank, Hang, &c.. Uncus, Unguis, Onux, (OwJ,) &c. ; and we know, 
that some of the terms must appear in Greek, under the form 
of our Element '^GG, ^GC, &c., as Agcho,{kyxia, Constringo,) &c., 
which will shew us, how the forms might pass into each other» 
and how the races of words under both these forms might be 
related. I will not attempt to decide, whether this relation takes 
place; and I must observe, moreover, that the terms, under the 
form ^N, ^NG, &c., whatever might be its origin, would con- 
stitute, when it once existed, a distinct race of words, with a 
turn of meaning peculiar to itself. To the Element ^N, as 
denoting Man — The Distinguished Being, &c., we must refer the 
Greek AN-^r, AND-r-05, (Avij^, kvi^oq^ Ajuih-r^op-os, {kiA^og, 
Homo,) ANii, h'tiax, A^akt, (Av«, O rex, A»u^, Avokto^, Rex, 9 Re- 
gina. Herus, Dominus.) The ktnax is nothing but The Man — The 
An AX AiJvron, {Ava^ Av^^w,) The Distinguished Man among Men. 
The X and KT, in Aixax and Axakt, seem to be only oiganical 

additions 
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additions to the N, as the D and T in Ai^vros and Ai^rhropos. 
If the name of Man should be derived from the idea of the Seizer — 
the Griper — the Strong Being ; then the form and idea of Anaks> 
(Afo^,) would coincide with Onux, (Oyu|,)and And — Ant in ANDrw, 
AifThropos, (Ayi^o^ AifQ^uiTToSf) with Hand, &c. The Er in An-Er 
belongs to the Element ^R, denoting Being ; and it is retained, we 
see, in And- ^K-os. — The Anthr, in Anthr^-ap'OSy should be considered 
as belonging to Aner^ and the op should be referred to the Element 
'^P, denoting Being. I shall shew, in another Volume, that the 
Element ^RM or ^RP denotes Man likewise ; and the only 
difficulty is to decide, whether Rop may not be the second part of 
the compound, instead of Op. The same difficulty occurs ' in 
Merops, Merop-os, (M£foi|/, Divisam vocem habens, Mt^tm^^ Hominum 
Epith. Homines,) which has nothing to do with Metro, {Mu^c^, 
Divido,) To Divide, and Ops,^ (OiJ/,) the Voice ; but it is a com- 
pound of MR, denoting Man, and RP, or ^P, bearing a similar 
meaning. The Latin Homo, as we have seen, is attached to 
the Element ^M, ^P, &c. In English we have Hine, Hind, which 
belongs to Ai^er, (As^^.) In Hebrew K^JK ANS signifies Man, and 
so it does in Chaldee and Syriac. In Arabic, ^jmJI Ans or Ins signifies 
Mankind, and ^UjI Insan means likewise ^' Man and Mankind/' 
In the English Aunt and UNC-/e, we see the Element ^NC, ^NT, 
&c. denoting Being. The Uncul-w^ in Av-VmcvL-'Us, belongs to 
Uncle. In Syriac, Antta signifies a Woman j and in Arabic, Lul 
Ansa or Unsa is a Woman, Female. In Irish, Aindear is 
a Young Woman. (See Lhuyd sub voce Mulier, and Vallancey's 
Gramm. p. 67. Ed. 2.) The Latin Ens was adopted from the 
Greek Oon — On, Ont-os, &c. (Xly, ovca, Ov, Ovto^, &c.) I have given 
some of the more general terms, denoting Being, under the 
Element "^N, &c. ; but the Pronouns — Verbs — Participles, belonging 
to it, will be noted in the progress of these "Enquiries. 

Before I proceed to the investigation of the terms expressing 

Being, 
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Being, under our Element '^C, ^D, &c., I must beseech the Reader 
diligently to observe, that the origin, from which the races of 
words denoting Being, under these different Elements, are supposed 
to be derived, is totally unconnected with the truth of the dis- 
cussion, which is employed in unfolding the existence of such terms, 
and in detailing their relation to each other. If, for example, 
the Reader should not imagine, that the race of words, denoting 
Being, under our Element ^C, '^D, &c., belongs to the Earth; 
the facts which I detail, respecting the existence of these words, 
and of their affinity with ^ach other, remain precisely the same. 
The Reader may either suppose, that the evidence, which 1 have 
given for their connection with the Earth, Est/j, &c. &c. 
(Eerna,) &c. is not sufficiently strong and convincing; or he may 
think, that the nature of the question will not admit of any proof, 
sufficient to establish a position of this kind. In other races of 
words, we are almost perpetually able to discover some peculiar 
vein p( meaning in the terms examined, which present to us the 
original idea, and lead us to the primitive spot, from whence they 
were derived. But in this race of words we can expect only to 
see the bond of union, between the primary and the secondary 
idea, preserved in a few terms ; and thus the evidence of their 
origin, whatever it may have been, will of necessity be obscure 
and imperfect. When the idea of This or That Existing Being 
was once attached to certain terms, they would propagate a race 
of words belonging to each other, in which only the secondary 
sense of This or That Being would appear, while the primary idea 
of Existence, as belonging to Place-^to Sisto, &c., if such should have 
been the origin, would be entirely lost. The writer is aware of 
these difficulties ; and he has only to observe, that he has 
endeavoured to perform all which the case would admit. It 
became his duty, in tlie progress of his work, to unfold the relation 
of certain terms to each other, which denote Being, under the 

Element 
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Element ^C, '^D, &c. ; and this part has been accomplished, I trust, . 
tO' the satisfaction of the enquiring Philologist, in a series of 
numerous and Striking facts, which were b^ore altogether hidden 
and unknown. As these words for Being or Existence must be 
derived from scJme primaty idea, I have suggested, in the com- 
mencement of my enquiry, that the origiijal notion was probably 
that of Place, which directly corrects it with the Ground^ or 
Earth. I have shewn, what every one must acknowledge, that 
this union of ideas between Place and Being actually occurs in 
the very word Existence^ and in other terms belonging to our 
Element '^C, '^D, &c. All this is plain and probable; yet I am still 
aware, that the primary idea, whatever it may be, can be recalled 
to our view in a few examples only ; and that the spirit of the 
discussion consists in discovering the relation of the terms to each 
other, when they are used in their familiar secondary sense 
of This or That Being, Thing, &c. I shall therefore direct my 
attention to the detail of these facts, which exhibit this secondary 
idea, and which I regard as the essential part of the discussion ; 
though I shall not fail to introduce any proofs, presenting them- 
selves in the course of my enquiry, which I may conceive to be 
illustrative of the primary idea supposed in my hypothesis. 
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^C, ^D, ^G, &c. 

Verbs denotFng Existence^ or 
Verbs of Being, derived from 
the idea of that, which is 
Placed — Set—Situated—Stands 
up, &c. 

Isi^amai. (Gr.) I am Placed, 

Situated, I Stand up, &c. I am. 
EsT-ar. (Span.) To be in a 

Place, To Be, as an auxiliary 

verb. 
"ST-are. (Ital.) To Stand, To 

Be. 
Est, Esti, Es, Ess-er, Is, 1st, 

AsT, EsTE, &c. (Lat. and 

Fr. Gr. Span. Saxon and 
^ Belg. Goth, and Germ. Pers. 

Russ. &c.) — 

Is. (Eng.) Or To Be. 



ISH. (Heb.) Existence i Substance, 

Reality. 
IS. (Heb.) Is, Are, Was, Were. 
AIS— AIS^. (Heb.) A Being or 

thing Subsisting or Existing, 

Man, Woman, Each, any 

one. 
ATA, '^Ta, As, Is. (Irish.) Is. 
Ata— ^Ta— Is. (Gal.) Is. 
Oes, Si. (Welsh.) Is. 
Ez, YsY, Otte, Ydzhi. (Corn.) 

75. 

Ez=£o, So. (Armor.) Is. 

So, Se. (Anc. Ital.) I am, thou' 

art. 
Se. (Gipsey.) Is, 
Sr. (Sax.) I am, thou art, he is. 
^ S=l7m, ES-t/m. (Lat.) I am. 
ES^iWe, HsT=M. (Russ. & Pers.) 
Ata-7w, ^TA=/m, ^TS^ Aim, 
^S^Am, ^S^Om. (Irish.) I Am. 



i*«<^<«^ # ^-^^^^ 



JL SHALL now return to the consideration of our Element "^C, ^D, 
""G, ^J, ^K, ^Q, ^S, ^X, ^Z, as it relates to Being, &c.; and first 
I shall consider the verb of Being, Est, Is, &c., which I have 
supposed to belong to such terms as Ezomai, IsT-emi, (e^o/mu, 
Sedeo, Icr^fju, Statuo,) and to convey precisely the same idea, as 
that annexed to the term Exist, which means, Quod Sistit, or 
Sistitur, What is Placed^Situated, &c. &c. The verb of Being, 
Is, and its parallels, are found in a great variety of Languages ; 

as 
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as in the Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French ; the Dialects of 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic, in Persian, Hebrew, and in the 
Celtic and Hindostan Dialects. In Latin, the Element ^8, &c. 
appears in £s. Est, Est/5; Ess^m, Ess^. In the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, Eso is written for Era; and this might lead us 
to conclude, that Eram was quasi EsAm. In Greek we have 
Eis, EsTi, EsT-on, Esx-on, Esmeriy Este, Eisi, (Eip, u^, vel Hi, stmy 
toTov, sa-Tov, sTfjLiVf itrre, a/o'/,) Es omai^ &c. — IsTHi, Eso, EsTE, &c. 
(E(r«^ai, &c. Icrfl/, vel bco^ bo-tm, Scc.) In Italian we have Ess^r^, &c.; 
^nd In the Participle, we have <S'/^to, which is acknowledged to 
belong to the idea of Place or Position. In Spanish, as I have 
observed, we have Esrar, To be, which is acknowledged likewise 
to be derived from the idea of Position ; and there is another verb, 
Ser, To be, Soi^ I am, the second and third persons of which are 
Eres, and Es. In the third person of the Italian, £, He Is, the S 
is lost; though it is preserved, as we see, in the Spanish Es. In 
French we have Est re or Etre, Es, Est, Et«, Etow, &c.— 
Ete, &c. Some of the French Etymologists tell us, that this 
verb of Being, with its various tenses, derives its origin from 
three different sources, as Suis from Sum — Fus from Fui, and 
Etre from Stare. They inform us, moreover, that Stare was used 
for Etre, as in Horace : 

^ Hoc misers plebi Slabat commune sepolcrum." 
They add likewise, that in the ancient French writers, Estre is 
used for Stare, as in Froissard Estant sur ses pieds. An adjacent 
word to this in the Dictionary of Menage, is Etree or Esxr^^, 
Chemin, A Road, Path; which we see at once brings us to the 
Groun4 — the Spot, from which I suppose the term under a 
similar form, Etre, to be taken. 

The Etymologists have produced the parallel terms to the 

English Is, as the Saxon and Belgic Is, the Gothic and German 

1st, the Greek Esji, (Eo-n,) and the Latin Est. In the Kussian' 

' Dialect 
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Dialect of the Sclavonic, we have Esme^ Esb, Este, for Siim^ Es, 
Est; where in Esme we see the true form of the Latin Esum. 
In Persian, Am, Ai, Asx, £w,.or Aim, Ed, or Aid, — And^ A .&c. 
mean •! am. Thou art/ &c. and ^jJu*-^ HASTan or Hsxn signifies 
To Be. The present tense of this verb is a^compound of Am and 
HsT, HsT='^M, I am, where there is the same compound, which 
I have supposed to exist in Es-Um. 

There is some difficulty, which on the first view presents 
itself, on deciding on ' the Auxiliary verb Sum, and its parallels 
under that form. We all agreei I imagine, that S-Um and Am 
belong to each other; ancl they might be connected by supposing 
the loss or the addition of the s in the forms of the Element S=M, 
'^M, or 5=^M. In this case the s would not be significant. We 
see, however, in the ancient Latin word Es^l/m, that the ES 
appears to be a separate and significant portion, belonging to 
"^S, Est, &c. ; and this is confirmed by observing the same form 
in the Sclavonic Es=M(? — the Greek Es=ilfi?n, (Ej"/x6y,) and the law 
of formation in the Persian Hst=M, which is unequivocally Hst, 
or Est, the verb of Being, belonging to the Element "^S, and ^M, 
or Am. This Persian form I imagine to represent precisely the law 
of formation in the Latin ES-I7w, or ^S^Um; and we shall per- 
ceive, in the progress of our Enquiries, that every thing confirms 
this idea. Thus then '^SsUm, Es, Esr, S^Umus, Estw, ^S^Unt, 
are quasi ES-Um, Es, Est, ES-Umus, Est/V, ^S^Unt; and hence 
we see, that the Auxiliary verb is made up of three diflferent 
Elements, or of three different forms of Auxiliary verbs, as ^S, 
'^M, '^N; and we shall find, that these Elements, with the 
addition of the Element "^R, compose the inflexions of the 
Auxiliary and other verbs in a great variety of Languages, 
together with the Pronouns, &c. &c. The Element ^R should 
probably be considered, as belonging to the ^S. We have seen, 
that £ro was originally Eso^ and in ancient Language the S 
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frequently appears, where R is now written, as j4sa, Honos^ fot 
Ara^ Honor. We see the form of the Auxilhary Verb, as belonging 
to the Element .^M, distinct in tHe English HiA, the Gothic Im 
or Am, the Saxon Eom, the Persian Am ^I and the Greek Eimi, 
(Ei/eu,) &Co unless we should imagine, as I have sometimes 
thought, that the Greek Eimiy (Kifjci,) was originally Ej-Mi, as in 
ES-Uw; yet in the iEolic Emi, and the Doric Emmij (H^ai, IEoX. 
t^fih Dor.) we see nothing of this form. In Hebrew, rxtP 
ISH denotes, sayg Mr. Parkhurst, Existknce, Substance, Reality^ 
as the general idea; and in the first sense, ^* IS means, as he 
say*, "Is, Are^ JVas^ Wert*' This word contains every thing 
to illustrate my Hypothesis. Mr. Parkhurst, we perceive, not only 
explains it by Existence ^ but by Subsistence ; where we see the more 
original idea, connected likewise with the same metaphor of 
Sisto. This Hebrew word affords the appropriate terms, perpetually 
recurring in that Language, for Man and IVomany or Being in 
general. *' As a N." says Mr. Parkhurst, ''with a formative K, 
*' {^K fern. niJ^K dropping the %" A, AIS— ASH— I, *' A Being, or 
" thing, Subsisting or Existing. — '* It may be and frequently is ren- 
*' dered, Each^ Every one^ This is precisely the idea, which I have 
annexed to the origin of Hic, Is, Iste, (Lat.) &c. &c. Mr. Park- 
hurst refers to this word, Is, Yes, (Eng.) in which he is right, 
and likewise Ice, which is considered on another occasion. The 
connection of this Hebrew word with other terms in that 
Language will be particularly examined in a future page* 

In detailing all that can be known respecting the formation of 
verbs, we must proceed with caution in the enquiry ; and in 
analysing their different parts, we must endeavour to discover the 
office performed by these parts, and to trace their progress from 
the most simple state to the more complicated forms. We are 
not to expect, that we can determine with precision on all occa* 
sions the original meaning of each part, or that any system can be 

adopted. 
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adopted/ which will explain all the varieties of their formation. 
I mean only to observe some general facts respecting their construc- 
tion, which have not been sufficieatly understood, and which will 
exhibit to us, in the strongest point of view, how intimately the 
different kinds of Human Speech are connected with each other in 
their essential and fundamental properties. I mean to shew, that 
the Verbs in various Languages, where different inflexions are 
used to mark different tenses, may be considered as compounds; 
one part of which is the Radical expressing the action of the 
verb, and the other part, constituting the inflexion, is derived from 
the Auxiliary verb of Being, and performs the same office as that 
verb. Thus various Languages, with verbs having inflexions, 
as the Latin, Gre^k^ &c., are founded on the same principles as 
our own; the great business of which is performed by Auxiliary 
verbs, and the word expressing the action of the verb; except 
that in one case the Auxiliary verb has been joined with that 
word, and in the other it is separate. This idea is obvious, and 
has accordingly been adopted; yet our enquirers have seen 
nothing of the extent or the genuine principles of the process, 
by which this formation has been effected ; and the present ob- 
servations may be considered^ as supplying the curiosity of the 
Header, with a new theme of meditation, on the constitution of 
Languages. The first object to which we should direct our 
attention is the Auxiliary, and this should be examined with great 
care and xliligence. The Auxiliary verb itself is subject to in- 
flexions^ and therefore we may sometimes expect to find a com- 
position, of a kind similar to that, which takes place in ordinary 
verbs ; namely, of one part expressing the action of the verb, 
and the inflexion or the verb of Being in a simpler state. This 
composition will only differ from that in ordinary verbs by the 
union of two parts, expressing the same idea of Being, either under 
the same or different Elements. Nay, even this inflexion itself, 

or 
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or the verb of Being in its more simple state, may still be a 
compound, formed of the same or similar materials, which may 
likewise be separated from each other. I haye endeavoured to 
speak as . distinctly as I can on this subject, and to proceed with 
the analysis as far as I am able, without loslngmy own meaning 
in the minuteness of the enquiry. All this, I trust, will be suf- 
ficiently intelligible, when it is illustrated by the example before 
us, Sum^ Es-I7m, &c. &c. 

On a former occasion I made some enquiries into the com* 
position of verbs, in which many facts were disclosed, before 
little understood ; and in which the general principles of thp 
question may be regarded as justly established, though they were 
hot so fully. unfolded, under such various points of view, as the 
nature of the subject may perhaps seem to demand. I have there 
supposed, with some others, that the inflexions of verbs were 
originally Pronouns ; and when in the present discussion t con- 
sider them as verbs, still the same fundamental idea is preserved ; 
and in many cases it is impossible to discover, to which of these 
parts of Speech the addition of Inflexion should be ascribed, or 
rather it is idle to attempt a distinction between the two. I shew» 
that the Pronouns and the Verbs belong to the same Elements^ 
and are only different forms of each other, discharging different 
oflices. Now this difference of office can hardly be said to exist, 
before Languages: have assumed a regular form ; and therefore it 
would be idle in some cases to attempt a distinction of this nature ; 
when we refer to these simple and original forms, from which 
the composition of Languages has arisen. I must observe more- 
over, that the arrangement of such Grahimatical distinctions 
does not fall within the province of my Enquiries, which relates 
only to Elementary forms and Elementary meanings. It is my 
business to discover the Elementary character and idea, as abs- 
tracted from the various modifications of meaning and office, into 

which 
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which ihey may pass in the formation of words.— When that has 
been duly peciprmed, the duties of my. office terminate. Still, 
however, I have thought it expedient on some occasions to attempt 
these Grammatical distinctions, and to adopt that phraseology 
which is familiar to other Philologists... We may observe indeed, 
that in some cases those distinctions, ^when strongly marked, 
may be considered as important points in the nature of the dis« 
cussloii.— We shall find, that some Languages are even distin- 
guished from others by this circumstance, that the addition or 
Inflexion to the verb has been directly taken from tha^ part of 
Speech, called by all Grammarians the Pronoun. If it should 
likewise appear, from evidence sufficiently distinct, .that in some 
other Languages* the Inflexion of the ordinary verbs is derived 
from that part of Speech, which Grammarians would agttee to 
denominate the Verb of Being, this distinction is important to 
be exhibited ; as from such facts we obtain a strong characteristic 
difference between those Languages, in which they are found to 
exist. 

Let us again place before us the present tense of the Latin, verb 
of Being, ^S-'^Um, Es, Est, ""S-Umus, Estis, "^S-Unt ; and let us 
take the first state of the composition in this word. In examining 
the ordinary verbs, and the verb of Being itself, in other tenses, 
we shall at once see, that a law of Inflexion exists, which must be 
referred to Um, Es, Est, Umus, Estis, Unt ; or to the Elements 
^ M for the first person ; ^S, ^T, &c. for the second and third 
singular; ^M joined with '^S, &c. for the first plural; "^S, ^T, &c. 
joined to itself for the second plural ; and ^N, '^NT, &c. for the 
third. Thus in Leg^Au, Leg-As^ At^ Leg^Auvs, Leg^Aris, Leg^ 
Ant, we unequivocally see, that Am, As, At, Amus, Atis, Ant, 
are additions to the part Leg, which represents the action of the 
verb} and that they correspond with Um, Es, Est, Umus, E&tis, 
Unt.. Now this would be enough to convince us, that the 

Auxiliary 
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Auxiliary, as it appears in SsUm, S^Umus, S=Unt, and in S=Im, SAs, 
SsIt, S=Imus, S-Itis, SsInt, was a compound, in which S was a 
separate part; and that Um, Es, Est, Umus, Estis, Unt, Im, Is, 
It, Imus, Itis, Int, represented in fact the simpler form of the 
Auxiliary Verb. But we have seen in Persian, that the present 
tense of the Auxiliary is Am, Ai, (which I conceive to be quasi Aj, 
corresponding with Es, Lat. Eis, E/^, &c.) Ast, Aim, ^lo, And, 
I Am, Thou Art, He Is, We, Ye, They are ; and we now per- 
ceive, that this form coincides with Um, Es, Est, Um, Est,Unt, 
of the Latin. Um, Es, Est, Um^Us, EsT-/y, Unt. 

Thus then we understand, that Um, Es, Est, Um, Est, Unt, 
is the simplest and first state of the Latin Auxiliary, and that the 
UmbU;^ and Est:=/5 are compounds. We may represent therefore' 
the jsimplest state by ''M, ''S, &c., ''S, &c., ^M, ^S, &c- ""N, 
^NT, &c. Now I conceive, that the ^S or Es, aS we see it in 
'Es^Um, denotes Being, and bears precisely the same relation to 
the Um^ which Leg does to Am in Leg^Am; and that the one 
denotes * I Am^Being ' as the other does *I Am^Reading/ They 
differ only in the circumstance of the Verb of Being being added 
to another term^ expressing Being, either under different or the 
same Elements; as ^S^Um or Es^Um, and Est ^Is. We see, 
that in the present tense of the Auxiliary, as it is now written, 
the composition of ^S and the Auxiliary only appears in the first 
persons singular and plural, ^S^Um^ ^SJUmus; and we see more- 
over, that the vowel breathing before the S is lost. But in 
another tense we have the vowel breathing before the "S, as in 
Ess^Em; and we find moreover^ that the composition of Ess with 
the auxiliary Em,Es, Et, Emus,Etis,Ent, remains through all the 
persons; as Ess^Em, £ss«:Es, EsstrET, Ess»Emus, Ess^Etis, Ess:» 
Ekt. We here see the auxiliary £m, £5, Est^ Emus, EtiSj Ent, similar 
to the form UmyEs, Est,Umus, Estis, Unt. Again, in the imperfect 

p P Er^Am, 
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Er-^Jntf we have the Er prefixed to the Auxiliary Jm^ M, At^ 
jimus, Atis, Ant. 

The Ess in Ess-£m is plainly the part denoting Being, and 
it coincides in form with £ss«^. The Er in Er^riAm is probably 
quasi Es=^m, as the Ero is acknowledged to have been anciently 
written Eso. Thus, then, as S^Um is Es^Um, and ErOy Eso, if 
Er^Am, S^Im^ S^Umus, and S^UnU are quasi Es=Am, and Es^Im^ Es^ 
UmuSy Es-Unty we shall have all the tenses regularly compound of 
Es and the Auxiliary Amy &c., except that the Am does not appear 
in the first person of the future Ero or EsOy nor the composition 
of Es in some persons of the present. Vossius, however, has 
given us an ancient form for the present tense, in which the 
composition of '^S with the Auxiliary appears in all the persons, 
as Esst^w, Es=75, Ess^Ity Es^UmuSy Es=///5, Es=Unt; where we see 
the Es or Ess is annexed to the Auxiliary {7m, Is, It, UmuSy ItiSy 
Unt. We shall see, in the course of our Enquiries, a similar kind 
of composition ; and the Persian verb i^yi^ Hstn, or Hastan, 
To be, exhibits an acknowledged union of this species. The pre- 
sent tense of this verb is Hst^M, Hst^Y, Hst, HsT==/m, Hsr-Ti, 
HsT^Ndy which is acknowledged to be, as all verbs are in Per- 
sian, a composition of the part expressing the sense of the Verb 
and the Auxiliary. The third person singular, Hyst^ may either be 
considered as a compound, or as existing in its simple state. The 
composition of the Latin Es=:Um, in the Plural EssUm-LZs, is, 
according to the analogy here exhibited, Hst^Im; but the office 
which Us performed is not quite apparent. It was added probably 
to distinguish it from Es:rI7m in the singular, and the Us might 
denote Being, as the ES does at the beginning. If that should 
have been the fact, the addition of Us is contrary to the analogy 
of Es, by being put after instead of before the verb of Being. 
In EsTsl5» if we have the same union^ as in HsT^Td, the Est 

represents 
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represents the Hyst, denoting Being, and the Is is the verb of 
Being. Perhaps, however, the first part, Est, originally expressed 
the verb of Being, and Is is an addition after it, as the Us un- 
doubtedly is in the word Es^Um^Us. The Preterite Fui belongs 
to the Element '^F, or F^, denoting Being. In the other parts of 
the tense we have Fu-Isti^ Fu^It, &c., where, in the Isti, It, 
Imus, Istis, Unt, we have the same form which I have now 
exhibited. — The Er, we know, is inserted before the Unt^ as Er- 
Unty Fu:rErunt; and Ere appears by itself, Fu-Ere, where in the 
first we have the same combination as in the Erunt of the 
Future; and in the second the Ere is the simpler form, as in the 
Latin Ero, and the Italian Ero, Eri, Era, I was, &c. In the Fu^ 
Eram^ Pu^Erim, Fu^Ero, Fu^Issem, we have compounds of Fu, 
and Eram, Ero, and Essem. 

In the other Latin verbs, we plainly see, as I before suggested, 
that they are compounds of the part, which expresses the idea, 
conveyed by the Verb, and of the Auxiliary Verb. As Am^As, 
-rfm-Ar, &c. Mon^ESj ATon =Et, &c. are compounds of Am, and 
Man, signifying to ^Love' and 'Advise,' and of As, At, Amus, Atis, 
Ant, Es, Et, Emus, Etis, Ent, which express the Auxiliary 
verb Es, Est, Umus, Estis, Unt. The ^M,or Am, we see,does not 
appear in the first person of the present tense, but it does in most 
of the other tenses of the active voice, as Legeh^KM, Leg-Au^ 
Leger^EM^ &c. &c. ; and thus we have in Leg=Auy Leg^As, &c. the 
Am, As, At, Amus, Atis, Ant, for the Auxiliary Um, Es, &c. added 
to Leg, denoting the action of the verb. The addition of ^M and 
^M='^S, without the preceding '^S, to Leg, Mon, &c., expressing 
the action of the verb in the first persons singular and plural, 
Leg^AM, Leg^AMVS, JkTon =Eam, ATon sEamus, is alone sufficient 
to convince us, that the S in .9=Um and aS=Umus was originally a 
part distinct by itself. If Sum, Sumus had been always united, 
representing the genuine state of the verb of Being, we should 

have 
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have had Leg^Sam^ Leg^Samus, Mon^Seam, Mon^SeamuSy &c. &c., 
or something of that sort. In the Imperfect tense, ""Jm-Ab^AMf 
Jkfon=£6=AM, &c., we have the Am at the end of the word, 
bearing the same sense as the English Am ; but we have likewise, 
as we see, the AB, and EB, belonging to the same Element. The 
office, which AB and EB originally performed, precisely corre- 
sponded with that of A- Ave. It was applied to mark the past 
time; * I A -Ave Loved, Advised,' &c. The Ab and Eb in the Im- 
perfect tense will bear the same meaning, as the Av, Iv, U-/, 
quasi "^V-/, do in Am^Av^i, AudJLv-h MowsU-i or Mon^^Y-i. 
It has been conjectured by others, that the Av in the Latin Am^, 
Av-i corresponded with the English Have, as it might be in the 
phrase * Lov'd^HAVE /.' The Av precisely agrees in sense with 
Have, if my conjecture should be right. We have the AB and 
EB again in the Future Am^AB-o^ Mon^EE-o. Here again the 
AB and EB must belong to Have or Am, whatever might be the 
precise office which they performed. They might have been 
merely terminations, as the Am at the end of the word Am^AB^ 
Am, Mon^EB'-Au ; and in that case, there would be no significant 
portions in this Future tense to express the time of the Future; 
or they might have been srgnificant terminations for Have or Am 
to express a Future time, as we use these words in the phrases 
*I Am to do a thing,' or *I Have to do a thing;' so thatyfm=AB-o, 
Mon-EB-o, WQuld have signified 'I Have to Love, Advise,' &c. 

In the Spanish Language the use of Haver is very various, 
and it is particularly applied to express a Future action ; * Haver 
* de Dar,To give hereafter,' * He de Dar, I will give.' My Gram-* 
marian has four Future tenses, in three of which the verb Haver 
is used,—*' Yo Dare, I shall or will give" — *' He de dar, \will give 
'* or must give"—*' Yo Havia de dar, I shall be obliged to give" — 
•« Yo Havia de dar, I was to give." In Leg^ Audi] Am of the 
future, the Am seems to be only a termination, as in other tenses. 

The 
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The formation of the Spanish verb Estar, To Stand, or To Be, 
which we may consider altogether to coincide with the Latin 
^Starey will fully illustrate and confirm my hypothesis, respecting 
the mode in which the Latin verbs have been generated. — First 
1 may note, that the verb Haver in Spanish assumes, in some 
tenses, the ^B of Habeo, as well as the '^V, as HvBteramos ; and 
thus .in Italian we have Avere, and Abbia. The Preterimperfect, 
the first Preterperfect, and the second and third Preterperfect, and 
the Preterplu perfect, as they are called by the Spanish Gramma- 
rians, are respectively under the following forms ; Est^ ABa^ I was, 
E5/=UvE, I had been. He or Huve Estado, I have been, HAvia 
Estado, I had been. Now I think no one can doubt, that the 
UvE after the Est in Est AJwe is the hAJvE before the Estado; 
and we cannot, I think, doubt, that the Aba in Est^AhA has the 
same force, as the Uve in E^^^Uve. We certainly should not 
have doubted about this, if in Havia the B had been adopted, 
quasi A-Ab/a, as it is in h-^lJh^Ieramos. By these minute cir- 
cumstances it is, that such facts are hidden from our view. Now 
we cannot doubt, that the Ab in E^^Aba belongs to the AB in 
^St^AB^Am; and if the future had been in the regular form iSf* 
Av-i, we should not have doubted, that the Uv in Uve belonged 
to the Av in Avi. In Italian, the tense, which we may consider as 
corresponding with Est^^AB-a, ^St^AB^Am, appears under the form 
of ^V, ""St^AY-a. 

In the Arem, and Erem, of Am=AREM, Afon=EREM, &c., we 
have the Eram of the Auxiliary. In the past tenses, Amav.::{ERAM, 
Amav^ERiMf Amav^EKO, Amav^lssEM, we have the Eram, ErO, 
EssEM, as in the past tenses of the Auxiliary, F^^Er am, &c. 
In the passive of Latin verbs we have the form Am^OR, Am^AKis, 
&c. ; or, if we put the terminations only. Or, Arts, Atur, Amur, 
Aminij Antur ; and here I cannot decide on the nature of the 
Composition. We have the Element* '^R however introduced, 

and 
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and likewise the Element '^N, the latter of which we shall see 
familiarly adopted in the Greek. We shall find, that the Element 
^N or '^NT is peculiarly applied in the third persons plural of 
verbs. The Element ^ R denotes Being, through a wide extent of 
Language; and hence we have the terminations Or and Er, as in 
AmatsOii, Lov^Ek. As a verb, we see it in the English Are. 
The Element ^ R, as I before observed, is perpetually connected with 
the Element "^S, and was, I believe, originally derived from it. 
In German, Er is the familiar pronoun for He. Some of the 
tenses of the Passive are acknowledged to be formed from the 
Auxiliary verb Amatus Sum vel Fui; and thus we see, that they are 
constructed in a similar manner to those in the Active voice, except 
that in one case the auxiliary is separated from the participle, or 
part expressing the action of the verb, and in the other it is united 
with it. — Let us note, in the At, Am, Ant, of the Passive inflection, 
Or^ Arts, Ar^ur, Au^ur, Amanu ANT-wr, the auxiliary of the Active. 
The ^ R, as the characteristic of the Passive verbs, seems to be 
derived from the Celtic Air, (Gal.) lar, (Irish,) which are used to 
form what is called the Preterite, or the Passive Participle, as Ar 
Cruinuchadh Assembled, Congregatus. 

Let us now consider the verb of Bfing in Greek, and the com- 
position of other verbs in that Language. The Greek Eimi, (ap, 
Sum,) may be either quasi Eja '^Mi, and therefore may correspond 
with Es=l7m, or it may directly be referred to Am. In some Dia- 
lects we have at once Emmi, or Emi, (E^p, Hp,) as I before observed. 
The whole tense runs thus; Eimi, Eis or Ei, Esti, Esto«, 
EsTon, Esmen, (in some Dialect^, Eimen^Emen, Eitnes,) Este,Eisij 
and in another Dialect, Enti, E</tei, (Ejitp, Hp, D. JE.) E^^, Ei, E^/, 
E<rTw, Eo-Tov, Eo-jK^gy, (Ei/t^y, Eftey, E//x6ff, I. P. D.) Eo-n, Ei^/, (Eyri, D.) 
The simpler slate of this tense is Eimi, Eis, Esti, Em, Este, Enti, 
as in Latin Um, Es, Est, Um, Est, Unt. The imperfect runs 
thus : En^ Es, JS, Eton^ Eten, Emen, Ete, Esan, (Hy,H^, H, Urov, Htv', 
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Ufiiv, Hr«, H<r«y.) Here we see the Element '^N appears. Let us 
mark in the Esm of Esmen, (Erfiev,) the true form of the Es in 
'EsvM'Us, as it would be from Esum. This might lead us to con- 
dude^ that Eimi was originally Ejm/. In the Em, Eso, Eto, 
Emeth, Esthe, Ento, of Em«^», Eso, Etc, EMETH=on, EsxH^on, 
EsTHa^n, EMETH=a, EsTHE, Ento, (Hfip^ Htro, Uro, Hfj^sOov, Htrdov, 
HtV> VLf^Occ, Htrfig, Hyro,) we have the same fundamental form 
which we have in Latin. In Es=OM=^zi, {Ecrefjtai,) we have the Esa 
Om, as in the Latin Es-Um, and Ess- Em. The Greek Auxiliary 
differs from the Latin by the introduction of the Radical ^N. 

The Greek verbs, like the Latin, are compounded of the part 
expressing the sense conveyed by the Verb and the Auxiliary. As 

Tupto, TupUEis^ TupUElj Tupt^ETOt:^, TupUETOS, Tupt^OMESf 
Tupt^ETEj Tupt^Ovsif (Tutttw, rvTTTitg^ rvTrrei^ rvTrnroVj TVirrsrov, 
TWTTOftev^ rvTrrerey rvTrrovo't,) are compounded of Tupt^ and of Eis, Er, 
Eton, Eton, Omen, Ete, Ousi, corresponding with the Eis, 
Ei, EsTON, EsTON, Esmen, or Emen, Este^ in one Dialect Ete, 
ElSI, (Elf, El, Eo-Tov, Exrrovj T/TfJUVy Ea-re, Ere, P. Escri,) of the Auxiliary. 
We see here, that one form of the second person of the Auxih'ary 
Ei, (E/,) is adopted for the third in the ordinary verbs. Perhaps 
the Ei was originally Ej. The ^M we see is lost in the first person 
of the present tense of the Active voice, as it is in the Latin; but it 
is found in the same tense of the Passive and Middle voices, and in' 
various other tenses, TupuOuai^ &c. &c. (Tv7rT0[Mi,) which means 
literally, * Beat^Au V 

The "^ M is likewise found in that class of verbs, which are called 
Verbs in Mi, Tith^EMi, (TAp.) In the composition of these verbs 
we see likewise the Auxiliary, as Tith=EMi, Es, Esi, Eton, Eton, 
Emen,Etb, Eisi, (Ti^p, rt6^, &c») Here the third person singular 
contains, as it commonly does, the Element ^S, as Esi ; and though 
in the third person plural we have Eisi, yet- in a Dialect we 
have the familiar Element '^N, Enti, TiYA-Enti (Titfiyn, Dor.) 

In 
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In the Passive voice of the ordinary verbs we see a similar compo- 
sition of the part expressing the sense of the Verb and the Auxiliary; 
as in e^TupUOmen, e-Tup^En^ Tup^Esomaif {Kiwrrofiip^f irvw, rmft' 
(tofimi) which are formed from Tupt, Tup, and Omen^ or Emen^ 
(UfAffUf) En, (Uv,) and Esomai^ (Eo-6/(i«i.) The Auxiliary Emen, (H/Giipr,) is 
thus formed; Emen, Eso, Eto, Emethotiy Esthon, Esthen, Emetha, 
Esthr^ Ento; and e-TupUOmen is thus formed^ e'Tupt-\Om€n^ ou^ 
or Eso^ EtOj Omethon, Esthon^ Esthen, Ometha^ Esthe, Onto^ (trDit* 
rofiypff tTVTTTovs vel srvfrna'o apud veteres^ s-rvfrriro, &c.) The present 
tense is formed in a similar manner^ though without any addition 
in the first person to the ^ M, or Am. It coincides most in the 
singular and plural with the Latin, though it is somewhat in a 
simpler state. Thus we have Tupt=i\OMai, Esai, Etai, OmetAj, 
"Esrhe, Ontj/, {Tvirrofjuu, tu^tij, vel rvTrTorai apud veteres, TUTrriToi, 
TU7rrofu&aj ruTFTio-Oi^ Tvirropreuy) which coincides most with the Latin 
form, Um, Es, Est, Umus, Est^iV, Unt. 

The Infinitive of the Greeks follows the two forms of Eino/, 
(Eivo/,) and of EsTHAi in E^sEsthai, {EcsirScuy) as in TupUEiifp 
Tetuph^Elf Al, Tupt^EsTHAU (Tvtttm, Terw^rai, Tv^jrriirdcu.) In some 
forms of the infinitive we have a compound of the Elements ^M 
and.^N, as Em=^En^ Em^Enai (Efiiv, E/iweu, Ion.), and in the other 
verbs TupUEmenj TupUEmenai^ (juTmfjLiv, Tv7FT6[u»m^ A. D.) The 
EsTHAi of the Greeks corresponds with the Ess£, Estre or Etre, 
EssER, of the Latins, French, Italians, &c. If Einai should be 
quasi Ej^Nai, then the Nai, and En, in EJ^Nai, and Em^En, will 
be the form of the Infinitive added to the verbs of Being, £j 
and Em. In some of the Dialects of the Teutonic, the Infinitive 
terminates in N. Thus in German and Saxon we have Lo6^£n, 
LuJUAv, To Love; in Gothic, SokJ^A^y To Seek, &c* &c. In the 
Hindostan Dialects the Infinitive ends in Na, as ^/^r^NA, To 
Beat, JaoutiNA, To Go, (Hadley's Gram* p, 37,) where let us note 
the Mar and the Jaou, corresponding with the English Marr and 

Go. 
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Go. The verb of Being in these Dialects is Hona, To be, which 
corresponds with the Greek Einaij l^Etvect); and the present tense is 
formed by using HyUj the verb of Being, after the word expressing 
the action intended, as ** Myn Dourtay Hyn, I am running/' 
(Hadley, p. 37.) where if the terra Dourtay^ Running, was joined 
with Hyn, as Daurtaykyn, it would be precisely the same compo- 
sition as e^Tupton, (Ervwrov,) from Tupt and On, or En, (Hv, Eram,) 
I was beating. We perceive sometimes the "^M in the Infini- 
tive of Greek verbs, as in the Tupt^EM-en, (Tu^rre^Ev); and this 
likewise takes place in some of the Celtic Dialects, as in the Irish 
and Galic, as DeanAu, DheanAuh, To Do, a verb common to both 
Dialects. The present tense may be considered to be the same, 
Bean-hvL, I Do, or I Am Doing, where the sense of Am is the same 
in both instances. . 

In the Irish Dialect we have Ata-/i», AtasQiV, At a Se, Ata» 
Moid, At A^Thaoiy At a ^Id, for all the persons of the present tense, 
/ am, thou art, &c. We have likewise Ata and As used for all the 
persons, when accompanied by the pronouns, Ata or As Me, I am, 
Ata or As Tu, Thou art, &c. &c. We have likewise An with the 
Pronouns used for all persons of the present. An Me, An Tu, &c., 
Am I, Art thou, &c. We see, that the An coincides with the Een^ 
(Hv,) of the Greeks, though they are applied to different tenses. It 
may perhaps be worthy of remark, that the Celtic and Greek verbs, 
An and Een, (Hy,) agree even in point of the time, which they 
express ; as some have observed, that the Greek Een or Eeen, (Hv, 
Etpf,) was used for the Present tense. 

OvK a^x fjtovvov EHN i^t^av ysvo^, a^jJ iyri ycuuv 

EtcTi iw. .(Hes. Op. A. v. 11.) 

'< Non sane unum £5^ contentionum genus, sed in terra sunt 

" duo.'* The later writers seem to have adopted this use of the 

word, in order to give their compositions an air of antiquity. (See 

the Poem under the name of Musaeus, v. 16.) In the perfect 

ft ft tense 
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tense of the Irish verb, we have Bha Me^ I was, or have been ; 
where in Bha we see the same form as in Fui, and the English Be. 
Some might conjecture, that Fui was quasi Fuj^ and that it belonged 
to the Element FD, FJ, &c.; yet we shall conclude, I think, from 
this instance, where Bha and Fui coincide in form, and from other 
examples of the same kind, that the Elements ^B and BD, FD/ 
&c. are distinct from each other. The Element BD, FT, &c. 
denotes Being through the whole compass of Language, and 
accordingly, in the same tense with Bha^ we have BHAPAa^, I was, 
and likewise in other tenses. Do Bhios, I was, Biooh, Be thou, 
&c. &c. In Irish, we have both Is and As, as the impersonal verbt 
corresponding with Is, (Eng.) &c. We perceive in ATAe/m, Ata 
Me^ that Ata is the verb of Being; and we see, that Iwt is an 
addition, which, according to my hypothesis, belongs to Am^ (£ngO 
We have from hence another proof, that Esi= Um is the true form in 
the Latin verb of Being,--* that Es and Um are distinct portions, 
and that Es is the part, corresponding with the terms for Being, 
under the sanoe Element, Es, Est, &c. 

We find the same loss of the vowel breathing in the Celtic verb, 
as in the Latin. Not only hra^Im signifies I am, but likewise 
'^TAa/m, or "^TSA^/m, ^S'^ ^Am, ''S^ ^Om ; but even here we see the 
verb of Being distinct from the remaining part; &ince in the other 
persons. Thou arty He is, we have Ta to, Ta se; though the 
breathing before the T is still lost. In the plural the Grammarians 
put Ata sinn^ sihhy siad, We^ ye^ they are^ where we see the true 
form. In Irish and Galic the Infinitive ends in ^M, as it some* 
times does in Greek, as Sam^ Taim^ To be, which belongs directly 
to the present, as we before observed. We perceive, in the ^Moidand 
the ^ Thaoi of the first and second persons plural of the verb Ata= 
''Moid, At A^^ Thaoi, the Mus and the Est, or ST, in Su-Mus, 
Estw. In the Galic Dialect of the Celtic, we have Ata or Tha mi, 
I am, Tha thu, Tha d. Thou art, He is, &c. We have likewise Is in 

all 
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all the persons of the present, Is Mi, Is Tu, Is iS, ficc, I am, Thou 
art. He is, &c. ; and, moreover. Am mi. An tu, An e, which mean. 
Am I, Art thou. Is he, &c., where Am, unless put for An^ corre- 
sponds precisely with the English Am. In Galic likewise we , 
have Bha or Bu mi^ I was, &c., and in other tenses and moods 
we have the Element BD, as BithiV/A m/, I shall be, Bith ihu. Be 
thou, &c. &c. The form of a regular Galic or Irish verb, as given 
by Lhuyd, in the Present tense, is, Sgriohh,\k\^, Air, Aidh, 
AM=aAoiD, AoiDfe=Esr, Aids=Ion, I write, &c. In the first and 
third persons of the singular, and in the first and second of the 
plural, we see the Latin form, Scrih\hM, At, Am=Us, At=Is, which 
corresponds with 5^r/afrA} Aim, Aidh, Am=Aoid, AoiD^^Esh 

In Welsh, the verb of Being is Wyf, I am, Wyt or Wyd, Thou 
art, Tw, Mae, Oes, Sydd, St\ He is, Ym, Ych, YNT,We, Ye; They 
are. The Tw denotes, we see. Being, under the vowel form ; and 
this we shall find sometimes to take place, as in the English He. 
The English He is derived probably from the Consonant form, as 
Hyse (Sax.) Is (Lat.) as the Etymologists suppose; and so, I 
imagine, are the other words denoting Being, which are expressed 
by Vowels. In Mae we see the Element ^M, and in Sydtf we see 
a similar composition to the Latin Sit, which I conceive to be 
Es-^It. In '^S-Ydd the vowel breathing before the ^S is lost, and 
so it is in Si, as it was in the Irish and Galic Ta. In Wyf we have 
the Am of the Galic, English, &c., where Fand M have passed into 
each other; and in the other persons, Wyt or Wyd, Oes, Ym, 
YcH, Ynt, we have the simplest state of the verb of Being, corre- 
sponding with the Um, Es, Est, Um, Est, Unt of the Latins, in 
'^^S'nUM, Es, Est, ^S^JJm^us, Est=:W, '^^xUnt. The simplicity of 
the Welsh verb accords most with that of the Persian, conveying 
tiie same idea; and this resemblance will be more striking in the 
Plural, Ym, Ych, Ynt, (Welsh), Aim, Aid, And, (Pers.) The 
Welsh verbs, like others, are compounds of the part expressing the 

sense 
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sense conveyed by the verbs and the auxiliary verb. The present 

tense in Welsh is likewise expressed by Yd or Ytt, and the auxiliary 

verb, before produced, added to it, as YdsWyf,Yd=:Wyt, or Wyd, 

Td^To, Yd=Ym, Yd=Ych, Yd^Vnt. Here we have the verb of 

Being joined with itself. The Yd or Ytt I conceive to express the 

verb of Being, corresponding with Wyt, Wyd, Oes, (Welsh,) 

Es, Est, (Lat.) &c., Is, &c. ; and to form precisely the same 

species of union, when joined with ff^yf^ &c., which we see in the 

Latin Es^Um, Es=Is, Ets=It, EsfUm-w^, Es^It-w, Es=Unt, or 

Ess=Em, EsssEs, Ess=Et, Ess=:£m-2^j, Ess=Et-/V, Ess^Ent. The 

Persian verb, like the Welsh and other verbs, is a compound, as we 

have seen, of the part conveying the idea of the verb, and the 

auxiliary. The Persians likewise have combined the term denoting 

Being, and belonging to the verb of Being, with that verb of 

Being, or with itself. We have seen, that ^jJC**J^ Hstn^ or HAST-a«, 

signifies To Be, corresponding with Est, Esse, &c. &c. The 

present tense of this verb is formed of Hast and the Auxiliary, as 

Hast-M, Hast^y, Hast, Hast-Ym, Hast- Yd, Hast-^ND. We 

see in the Persian verb, that the third person is Hast, which is 

either the verb of Being in its simple state, or a contraction for 

Hast^ AsT^ as I before observed. 

In Welsli we see that Yd is added to Tw, another form of the 
third person, as Td-Tw ; but in what is called the Passive, we have 
Yd=Ys, which is sometimes simply Ys. In Welsh, as in the other 
Languages, which we have noticed, the Element ^N appears as 
an auxiliary verb, and is adopted in the inflexions of verbs, as in 
the Greek Etupt^Os, &c. (Etuttt-w,) from En, (Hy, Eram.) Thus 
in the Welsh we have Oedd^^N^ I was; and in the other persons 
we find Oedd^It, or Oedd^Tt^ Thou wast, Oeddy or Td^Oedd, He 
was, &c.; where there is a similar union, Oedds=It, &c«, which we 
have before seen. In another tense we have J5tt=M, jB«=Ost, Bu^ 
Bu^O^t Bu-OcH, -BwsAnt or Ont, I have been, &c. Here we have 

a com- 
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a compound of Bu and the auxiliary. The Bu corresponds with 
the Bha and Bu in the other Cehic Dialects, and with the Fui of 
the Latins. We may observe, in the Bu^M, that the ^M or AM 
is used, which is the ordinary form in other Languages, instead of 
Wyf. We find the same termination in other verbs, as j4eth-YMf 
I came. In general, however, the '^F, or ffyfy &c. is used, when 
added to the verb, as in Byddi:^kTj I shall be, Bydd^WYF, Byth^ 
Wyf, 5=Wyf, which latter is formed of Bu and ffyf, and is not a 
contraction of Byth and Wyf, as the Welsh Grammarians imagine. 
Let us mark the Bydd and Byth, which in other moods and tenses 
is Bod, Buas-fFh, &c., where we see the Element BD, as in Bhad- 
has, Bhios, Biodh, &c. in other Dialects of the Celtic. In Persian, 
the same auxiliary is used, and in the same manner. In the 
Infinitive, ^j^^ C^y, Bud-en, Bud signifies To be; and in the 
Preterite, Bud^M, Bud^Y, Bud, BudAM, Bud^YD, Bud^^i>, mean 
I was, Thou wast, &c. ; where the plural of this tense, BudAis/i, 
' Bud-Yv, Bud'ND, precisely corresponds with a similar combi- 
nation in the Welsh, as Buas^EM, Buas=Ecu, Buos^^Ent, We, Ye, 
They had been. 

The Welsh Language supplies us with the idea, from which the 
Element BD denotes Being ; and we shall find, that it is precisely 
the same as that, from which I suppose Est, Is, &c. to be derived* 
1 conceive, that Est, Is, &c., as denoting Existence, is taken from the 
idea of what is Placed — Situated, and belongs to the sense conveyed 
by IsTemi, (lo-riff*/, CoUoco, Statuo ; at in aor. 2 perf. plusq. perf. 
Sto, Consisto; unde Est; — Esse, Natum, Ortum Esse,) or in other 
words, that Est, &c. has precisely the same original and meta- 
phorical meaning as Existo, To Be, To Exist, from Ex and Sisto, 
*' To Set, or be made to stand ; — Ta continue,'* &g. B6d signifies 
in Welsh "To Be," and likewise "An aBooE, a dwelling, a 
" mansion, an habitation." Thus we see the Welsh Bod belongs 
to the English a-Bode, Bide, Bed, Booth, &c. &c. ; and the Hebrew 
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n3 BT, a House, Temple, &c. &c. The word signifies a Daughter 
in Hebrew, from the idea of the Being — the *Existens Persona/ We 
may now see, that Bdd, a-Bodey Bidey &c. belong to BoD-en, (Germ.) 
Ped-on, (Uiiov, Solum,) the Ground, for the same reason that Est, 
Is, Isjemii {l<mi(Mt) do to EsTia, {Erruc,) &c. &c. the EArXH. 
Through the whole compass of Language the Element BD denotes 
Being: Hence we have the great Deity worshipped all over the 
East — BuDDA. We shall see, that the Armoritf form for the verb 
To Be is Beza; from which, as we shall now understand, the name 
Beza is derived } and thus we see, that the Budda, the Deity of the 
East, and Beza, have the same meaning. 

In some compound tenses in the Welsh Language, the Bum, 
Buasturtt Byddaf, become Fum, Fuaswn, Fyddaf; and the Welsh 
Grammarians have illustrated this composition in the verbs Henyw, 
Cenyzv, Derywt Qoryw; as Han-Futnt &c. &c. We may represent 
the terminations of the ordinary Welsh verbs thus j ist Person sing. 
CarjWN, Ais, Aswn, Af, (I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall 
love,) &c. sd Pers. It, Aist, As=it, i. 3d P. <«', Odd, Asai. 
1st P. PI. Em, As=Om, As:»Em, IVn. ad P. Ech, AssOch, As=Ech, 
WcH. 3d P. Ent, As=Ant, As=Ent, Ant. In some tenses Cer 
is written Car, The formation of these tenses is manifest. We 
see in the first person singular, that the auxiliaries belonging to 
the Elements '^N, *S, *F, are adopted, as Wn, Are, Af, in a simple 
state, or ASsWn in a compound state, as in OBDDaWN. The 
second and third persons singular belong to the Element ^S, &c. 
according to the ordinary analogy, except in Ai, which i» quasi Aj; 
and the plural, through all the tenses, is formed likewise according 
to the ordinary analogy, either in a simple or compound state, *M, 
^S,&c.''NT,or'^S,&c.= ''M, ^S,&c.»'^S,&c. *S,&c.«NT; except in 
one tense, where in the first person plural we have the Element ^N* 
or Wn, as in the Greek Tupt j 0»»=En, (toittojmw,) though here we 
have both the '^M and the ^N. 

In 
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In Cornish, Baz, or Bos, signifies To Be; and thifi we see coincides 
with the Bod of the Welsh, &c. The first person of the present 
tense is Ov, AsssAv, AsssAm, where, in the Ov, Av, Am, we see 
both the forms of the Element, as that of ^V, and likewise the 
ordinary form '^M.^ In Welsh we have seen it to be '^F, as Wyf. 
These forms, Ov, Av, will decide our opinions on the origin of Av, 
Iv, in the Latin ^m=Av-/, ^udAv-i. Let us mark in AsssAm the 
true form of ^S=Um, as in the old word Es^Um, and the Russian 
£S=M£. The second person is Oz, Ass^Az, YdhsOz} the third Ma, 
Tuy Ez, YsY, Otte, Ydzhi; the first plural On/, Ass^on, the second 
OA, Ouxy Tx^Oux* and the third Tnz, '^M=Onz» Ttn^Onz* In tht 
third person singular the Ma is the Mae of the Welsh, where the 
Element ^M denotes Being, as in the first persons singular and 
plural, ^i^=UM, "SAiM'US, &c. In the third person plural, "M'OntSt 
or Tm=ONZ, we see a compound of the ^M and the ONZ, the ^NT, 
the ordinary form of that person. In Cornish, we have Byo ^M» 
I have been, corresponding with Bu=Mt Welsh; where the By and 
Bu coincide together. The B is turned into a T in Cornish, as By* 
Any or Vy-Atiy &c. In the Armoric, Beza means To Be, as in the 
other Dialects. The term So is used in all persons of the present; 
where the breathing before the ^S is lost, as it is before the '^T in 
the Galic and Irish "Tha, ^Ta; though it is again found in Ata. 
The present tense in Armoric is likewise expressed by OuHy Out, 
jBo, or £, Omp, Och, Int, and Ez-Oun, Ez-Out, Ez-jEo, I am. Thou 
art. He is; and in the plural, Ez=Omp, £z-Och, . Ez=Int, we 
find likewise the same composition, which we have seen in the 
Welsh Yd=Ym, Yd=Ych,. YD=YNT,--in the Persian H^w^^Ym, 
Htf5/=YD, Hast= '^Nd,— and in the Es=Um, Es-It, Es=Unt, belong- 
ing to the ancient Latin form, which Vossius has recorded, Esumut, 
Esitis, Esunt. 

In the Hindostan Dialects, Hona signifies To Be, where we have 
the ''N, as in the Creek Einat, {Emeu, Esse,) &c. The Gram-* 

marians 
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marians acknowledge, that from this Hona is derived the Na of the 
Infinitive mood, of the verbs in these Dialects, as Mtfr=NA, To 
Beat, Jmu^^'Na, To Go. I have shewn, that Jaou belongs to Go, 
and that in the Teutonic Dialects the Infinitive ends in ^N. Thus 
then, Jaou^NA is precisely the same combination as the cor- 
responding word and tense in the German Gehe^^y the Saxon 
Ga=N, theBelgic.Ga^sN, and the English Ga^Ng. The Greek 
Infinitive ends, we know, in £in, &c. from Einji, (eivcu,) as TupU 
EiK. The Persian ends in ^N, or in Idan, as the Grammarians 
inform us. The Idan in Persian verbs must be considered as 
having arisen from i^yi^ Hast an, To be; and. in Hastan we 
plainly see the composition of c:^**J^ Hst, Is, the part expressing 
the verb, and An, the termination of the Infinitive. In Persian the 
Infinitives frequently end likewise in ^Dan and ''Tan. In the Hin- 
dostan Dialects, Hyn means •* There is. It is, We are," &c, which 
we see precisely coincides with the Greek £n, (Hy, Erat,) and the 
An of the Irish; An E, He is. It is. An sinn. We are, &c. In the 
Hindostan Dialects, Ta or Tau, Tee, &c, are used with the 
Pronouns in all the persons of the present, as the Irish Ta is. Thus 
in the Hindostan we have Ma^ To, Oo]TA, and in Irish TA}iWe, 
7w, Se^ for I am. Thou art, He is. In these Dialects, Hoova 
signifies Am^ which is the same form as the Ov and the Av of the 
Cornish. I have before observed, that Ta and Ka form participles, 
Do«r=: Ta, Running, DoMr^KA, Having run. In the Irish, says 
General Vallancey, " the Supines end in Ta and Te, which form the 
" participle of the Passive voice, which, with the auxiliary verb 
«* Sanij or Tam^ go through all the tenses; as Gonaim^ I wound, 
*• Taim Gon«TA, I am wounded." (Gram. p. 1 15.) In Gipsey, Se 
is h, which answers to the Hindostan Ta, &c. ; and still more 
agrees in form with tlie Celtic terms Si, So, &c. In Gipsey, like* 
wise, So — Sa means flbw, What; as So Se RomanSy What Is it in 
Gipsey f^-S A Shan Ria^ Sa Shan Raun^a^ How do you do^ Sir? How 

do 
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dp you do. Madam f The RJa and Raunia belong to Rex^ and Re^ 
gina, (Lat.) Re, (Ital.) Roi, Reine, (Fr.) jRo/^^, (Hindoo,) &€• The 
Shan I conceive to be a compound of Sha, a variety of Se, to denote 
the participle Being, and -4n, which may be called the verb, corre- 
sponding with the Hindostan Hona, To Be. " The Ta or Tau of 
the Hindostan, when added to the part denoting the action of the 
verb to express the participle, is precisely the same. Thus, when 
they say Dour Ta Hoon, •! am running,* Dour Tau Hyn, 'We are 
•running/ the'Ta and Tau may be considered as separate parts of 
Speech, denoting Being; and TA^Hoon, Ta^ Hyn, mean precisely 
*I am, we are being,' just as I conceive Sha^An, or Sh'=:An, to do. 
I shall now examine the formation of the verbs in some of the 
Modern Languages; and we shall find, that they follow a similar 
analogy to those, which I have before unfolded. In the Estre or 
Etre, fexE, &c. of the French, we have the simple representation 
of the Element '^S, '^T, denoting Being; and in Ei-Ant, the 
Gerund, as it is called, or the Participle, we have the Ant 
corresponding with the Latin Am\A^s, Ant-/>. In the S^Uis, 
S^Eraiy S^Erois, S^Ois, we have the ^S, as in the Latin ""S-Um, 
where the breathing before the ^S is lost; and the Uis, Erai, 
£rois,Ois, should be considered as the simpler state of the auxiliary 
verb. In Et-Ow, &c. &c. the breathing before the '^S or ''T . 
appears, as in Es-Um, Es-It, Ess-Em, Ess-^Es. In FH^SSe we have 
a compound of the Elements F'^ and ^S, as in the Latin Fu^Isse^ ^m, 
the Welsh Bu-As-wn, &c. &c. The ordinary French verbs are 
compounded, as the auxiliary is, of the part expressing the action 
of the verb and the auxiliary in its simpler form. In the Is, Es, * 
Est, Ommes, Etes, Ont, of S-Uis, Es, Est, S^Ommes, Etes, S^Ont, 
we have one simple state, which agrees, we see, with the Latin 
form ; except that the first person singular belongs to the Element 
^S. Another simple state is the Ois, Ois, Oit, Ions, Iez, Oient,. 
of the compound of Et\Ois^ Ois, Oit, &c. &c., which differs nothing 

R R from 
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from the former, except that the first person plural belongs to the 
Element '^N, and the second person plural is in its simplest state. 
In the Erai of S^Erai, we have the simplest form, coinciding with 
Ero, (Lat.); and the Erois, of S^Erois, supplies us with another 
simple form, though this is still a compound of Er and Ois. The 
Er=Ois, Er=Oit, coincides precisely with ERt=As, ErsAt, (Lat,) a 
compound of the Elements ''Rs ^S. We shall find, when we examine 
the French verbs, that they are generally composed of the part ex- 
pressing the verb, and the auxiliaries under these forms. We shall 
observe, that the exception is chiefly to be found in the first and 
third persons singular, which sometimes end in a vowel. In Sent} Is, 
Is, It, Imes, Ites, /t-Ent, we have the first form, except that the 
'^ R is added to the '^ N in the third person plural. In the Sent}Ois, 
Ois, Ois, Ions, Iez, Ent, we have the second form. In the future and 
conditional, as Sent|lRAi, IrstOis, &c., we have two other forms. 
Though in the first person singular of SenUlKM,vfe have the simpler 
form Irai ; yet in the second person, and in the plural Sent] Ir^^As, 
IrsOns, we have the compound one, as in Sent} Ir^Ois, Ir-Ions, &c. 
In Iss=IoNs of Sent-Tssions we have a similar combination to Et- 
loNS. The Gerund or Participle is commonly formed, as jE/^Ant 
is, by adding '^N to the part expressing the sense of the verb, as 
Par/- Ant ; but it is sometimes formed by adding what corresponds 
with Etant, as Jg ir, -^^=Issant, quasi Ag^Etant^ &c. &c. 

In the French verb of Possession, Av-ofr, we have £«, Aurai^ 
Eus, Eusse, which are quasi Ev, Av- ^Rai, Ev- ^S, Ev- ^Sse. In the 
jli, As, A, Ont, I, You, He, They Have, the F has been lost. In 
the English verb of Possession, Have, we find the Radical ^V, or 
^ B, lost in the Past tense Had, as it is in the German Hatte. The 
'^D and the ^T represent the past time; and thus Had and Hatt^ 
are quasi Haved, Hav-D, HAB-Tte. In the English Had, used a5 
a participle, ' I Have Had,' the radical ^V or '^B is likewise lost ; 
but in the German it is preserved, with the T after it, corresponding 

with 
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with ^D, as ^Ich Habe ^^-Hab-T, I Have Had/ The Ele- 
ment ^V or ^B is likewise lost in German and English, in the 
second and third persons of the Present^ as ' Du Hast, Er Hat^ 
^ Thou Hast, He Has/ In the plural, the Germans use Hab^Eh, 
Hab^T, HABaEif, We, Ye, They Have^ where the Radical again 
appears* The Saxon form will decide on the justness of my obser- 
vation; as H^BBE, Hjef:^^'^, (I Have, Thou Ha^St,) Hmbb^^ Ath, 
HiEF»r, (He Ha-S,) Habb«^/A, (We Have,) &c., UjET^De, I 
Ha^D,) HiEF«r, (He Ha^D.) In the Gothic, Hab«Aida is ' He 
'Ha^D\ &c. &c. 

In the Italian and Spanish Auxiliary, where the S exists at the 
beginning of the word S-Ono, S^Aro, Sia, Sf^Arei,{lta\.) Soi, S^Ere, 
Sea, Ser, S^Ido, (Span.) it is to be considered as derived from the 
same source as the S in the Latin and French Sum, Suis^ &c. in 
which I have shewn the breathing before the S to have been lost. 
In the Ess^r^ of the Italians we have the true form; and in 
Essendo, SendOj we have both forms. The Italian participle Stato 
is directly borrowed from Stare, to which, as I have shewn, Essere 
ultimately belongs; yet the ancient Italians used Ess^zUto and 
""S^Uto, to which latter form the Spanish ^S=^Ido belongs. The 
. present tense of the Italian verb is S^Ono, Sei, e. S^Iamo, ^S^Iete, 
^S^Ono, where in the plural we see the verb of Being in its 
simplest form, Iamo, Iete, Ono, ""M, '^T, '^N, as in the Persian 
Aim, Aid, And,— in the Armoric Omp,Och, Int, — and in the Welsh 
Ym, Ych, Ynt. The form '^M, '^T, '^N represents the plural of 
the Italian verbs, in many of the tenses. In the Imperfect Era^ 
Erit Era, Er^Amo, Er^Ate, Er^AnOj I was, &c., we see the Er-am 
of the Latins in its simple state, as it is in Era, (Lat.) ; and in the 
Amo, Ate, Ano, we have the ordinary termination. The singular, 
we see, is no compound; and the plural, though a compound, is 
still in a simpler state than the Latin Er^Am-Us, Er^At-Is. But 
the Er^Amo and Er^^Ate are sometimes written Er^AV^Amo, Er^ 

AVr^Ate, 
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AV^Ate, where the AV is inserted, corresponding to ^B and ^V in 
the Latin yfm}AB-yfm, Av-i; and hence ^V|a, i, a, Amo, Ate, \ 

Ano, added to the part expressing the action of the verb, forms the 
imperfect in Italian, as Amava, Amavi^ Amava^ AmavamOj AmavaU, 
Amavano, I did love. In Fui, F^Osti, Fu, F^Ummo, F^Oste, 
F^Urono, 'I was,' &c. we see the simpler form of the Latin Fui; 
and in F'^^lOssi, Ossi, Osse, Oss^Imo, Oste, Oss^Ero^ we have 
Fuslss-em, in its simple and more original state. We have here 
likewise the termination of Ero. The future and conditional tenses 
are S\Aro^ Arai^ Ara^ Ar^EmOy Ar^Ete, Ar^Anno; S\Arei^ Au 
Estiy Ar^Ehhe^ Ar^Emmo, Ar^Este^ Ar^Ehbe^Ero. We see in Ebbe 
the Ebbh I Had, Ebbe^ He Had, and the AV in Er-AV^Amo; and in 
Ero, the termination, we have the Ar and Era, I was. In the 
Latin, the "^R likewise supplies the termination F^bEre. Thus in 
^S=Ar^Ebb::iEro, from S^Ar, and Ebb^Ero, They Had, we have a 
compound, consisting of four parts, belonging to three Elements, 
S, ^R, ^B, each of which was originally significant. 

The Italian Grammarians represent, in a concise manner, the 
mode of forming their ordinary verbs, thus, Imp. Vo, Ft, Fa, Famo^ 
Fate, Fano. Fut. Ro, Rat, Ra, Remo, Remo, Ranno. Imp. Subj. 
Ssi, Ssiy Sse, Ssimo, Ste, Ssero. Conditional, Ret, Resti, Rebbe^ 
Remmo, Reste, Rebbero, as Am^AvA, Am^EKO, Am^Assi, Am^ 
Erei, where we perceive the formation of the ordinary verbs from 
the simpler forms of the auxiliary, such as we have seen in all the 
other instances. In the verb of Possession we have three forms in 
Italian, Av, Ab, and Eb, as Av'-Ete, Abbia, Ebbi. We have seen, 
that the Preterite of this word has supplied a part in the formation 
of the conditional of the ordinary verbs; and the Av, as we have 
likewise seen, furnishes another portion in the Imperfect, Am^ 
Av-a. The Preterite is formed thus; Ebbi, AF^Esti, Ebbe, AF^ 
Emmo, AFr^Este, Ebbero. The Hanno, They Have, of the present 
tense, was formerly written Habb^Ono, which is probably the true 

form. 
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form. The present singular was likewise formerly written Abbo, 
Abbi, Abbe, instead of Ho, Hat, Ha. As the tenses of the verb of 
Being, in its ordinary state, are formed by the union of parts, 
denoting Being, with each other; so, in the verb of Possession, 
the same union takes place, as Av-Ev-a, Avs^rcEBBE, Av^rs 
Ebbero, which is of the same kind as the union in English, I Have 
HAV-erf, or JFforf, &c. &c. 

It is the common opinion, that the Italian Language is a 
corruption of the Latin ; and so indeed it may be considered, if 
we regard it in its present state, under one point of view, as 
abounding with more words directly taken from the Latin than 
any other. Yet if we look to the Radical part of the Language, as 
it appears in the formation of the verbs — the state of the Pronouns, 
the Particles, and the artifices of construction ; we cannot say 
that it is more related to the Latin than the French, or any other 
of those Languages, whose affinity we have detailed in the pre* 
ceding discussions. Indeed it is, in many respects, more remote 
from the Latin than various other Languages ; as it appears to be 
more directly connected with some forms of the Celtic Dialects, 
from which the Latin itself is taken. It is difficult to speak on 
this subject with precision. That the great body of the Italian 
Language, as it is now written, has been directly taken from the 
Latin, as Educaxione, Contemplazione, &c. &c. ; we shall all agree ; 
but these words seem to have been engrafted on the fundamental 
part of the Language, which I have before described, just as the 
corresponding words Education i Contemplation, &c. have been 
added to our own Language, and engrafted on the Teutonic Stock. 
The two cases only differ in this respect, that the Italian Language 
is furnished with a greater number of these borrowed terms than 
any other form of Speech. As we go back to the earlier stages 
of our own Language, these terms diminish, and may, at last, be 
said to disappear ; and the Antiquaries in Italian Literature will 

discover. 
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discover, I imagine, that this fact is, in some degree, true of their 
Language likewise ; when the words, of which it was composed 
jn the earliest states of its existence, shall be well sifted and 
examined. — In a great variety of cases, all our judgment and 
caution will be necessary to decide on this question. — The Italian 
word, which is the object of our enquiry, may indeed have a parallel 
term in Latin; yet this, of itself, affords us no argument to 
conclude, that it is derived from that source. The word may be 
common to many forms of Speech, or there may be a parallel Celtic 
term, more particularly connected with it ; and thus the Italian word 
may have arisen from the same source, to which the Latin word 
itself is to be directly referred. In some cases, we perhaps might 
more justly say, that the Latin word is derived from the Italian. 
Without, however, entangling ourselves in this idea, which, indeed, 
is somewhat difficult clearly to explain -, it will be sufficient for us to 
enquire, whether the Italian word has passed into that Language 
through the medium of the Latin, or whether it was derived from 
any other source. This is the statement of a fact, the force of 
which we all understand, and which may sometimes be fully ascer- 
tained, either by internal or external evidence, that is, either by 
examining the nature of the word itself, or by historical evidence 
on the first introduction of the word into that Language. 

In short, I imagine that the Fundamental part of the Italian 
Language should be considered as the remains of the more ancient 
form, from which the Latin Combinations were themselves derived. 
In the Roman time$ the original Language probably always 
remained in some parts of Italy, and so it possibly does at this 
very moment. That this is true in one sense, we all know ; as the 
different Celtic dialects still remain, and are still spoken with little 
variation, as I imagine, from their more ancient forms. — I should 
not be surprized to hear of a tribe still existing in some quarter of 
Italy, among whom a Celtic dialect was preserved, which we 

should 
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should all agree to have been the immediate origin of the Latin 
Language^ and the foundation of the present Italian. The 
attention of Mankind has never been turned to this question, nor have 
any investigations been instituted to elucidate subjects of such a 
nature. We are contented with the ordinary division of the 
Celtic Dialects into Irish — fFelsh — Armoric, &c. &c. ; and we are 
satisfied with discovering the more striking points of their re- 
semblance and their difference. Perhaps, however, other varieties 
may be still found even in Europe^ which might justly entitle them 
to the rank of new dialects ; and from the consideration of these 
varieties, a series of important truths might be deduced in the 
study of Languages. As these, however, are speculations which 
would lead me into a vein of discussion, remote from the present 
purpose, I shall not now enlarge on this subject, but shall return 
to my observations on the Italian verbs> by which they were 
suggested. 

These verbs cannot be said, I think, even on the most super- 
ficial view, to be derived from the Latin ; and the principles, which 
I have unfolded, as operating in the formation of verbs in general, 
will shew us, that the more simple and genuine form, which the 
Italian verb exhibits, is not derived from the operation of cor- 
ruption. — - It would be indeed a dextrous and intelligent effect in the 
process of corruption, which should destroy only all the materials that 
were unnecessarily attached to the composition, and leave the mass 
in its most simple and original state. Now this, we see, is precisely 
the case in the Italian verb. The ^M, ^S, ^N, in Am]lAMo, Ate, 
Ano, represent, as we have seen, the original state; and.C/^, Isy in 
the Latin Am}AM-l75, It-i5, are unnecessary additions, belonging 
to a more complicated system. In the first person of the present 
tense of the auxiliary, denoting Being, we have Sono, which is 
not derived from S^Uniy that is, from "S*^ and '^M, but it belongs 
to another form, ^S and "^N, and it is directly taken from the 
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Celtic, Ez=»OuN, (Armoric,) which, when the breathing before the 
Z is lost, becomes Zo««, coinciding with Sono. The second 
person Sei may be quasi Sej^ in which case we should have a com- 
pound ''S^Ej; and the E might be quasi £/. Yet we find, that 
one ancient mode of representing the three first persons of the 
Present was So, Se, and Ene; where the Soy Se are used in their 
uncompounded state, as in the Irish and Galic Tj, and the Armoric 
Soy which is used in all persons of the Present. We see, that the 
Armoric and Italian So directly coincide with each other ; and the 
Ene of the third person will shew us, that the Italian '^S^Ono, or 
SOs^'NO, is a compound of the two distinct parts So and Ene, or 
S^ and '^N'^, We have seen, in a former page, that the Gipsey 
verbs of Being are Se and Shan, which, we perceive, coincide with 
So, Se, and Sono. I have observed, that the Gipsies are called, in 
their own Language, Romani. 

The Gipsey is acknowledged to be an Hindostan Dialect, or a 
Dialect of the Sanscrit ; and the resemblance of the Latin to the 
Sanscrit has afforded a subject of great astonishment. 'Mt will 
'* perhaps be discovered by some future enquirer," as I have ven- 
tured to suggest, ^^ that from a horde of vagrant Gipsies once issued 
*' that band of sturdy Robbers, the companions of Romulus and of 
^* Remus, who laid the foundations of the Eternal City on the 
*' banks of the Tibur.". We now see, that the Italian verb of 
Being, So, Se, and the Gipsey Se, coincide with each other. It is 
curious, likewise, that some should have observed the resemblance 
between the Cloak or Blanket, thrown over the shoulders of the Gip- 
sies, and the Roman Toga. I was not aware, that this resemblance 
had be^en noticed, when I ventured on the above conjecture. Mar- 
tinius, under the article Cingarus, has the following passage : '^ Bro- 
*' daeus, lib. 8. Miscellan. cap. 17. ait ipsam Romanam Togam 
*^ eandem pene cum ea fuisse, qua, quos Galli Bohemos, Itali Cm- 
*' garos nominant, amiciuntur.*' This is, I think, exceedingly 
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impressive and singular. The mode in which the Gipsies wear 
the Cloak or Blanket, which is thrown over their shoulders, is cer- 
tainly unlike any other mode of wearing a similar covering; and 
the Romans, we all know, were so marked and distinguished from 
every other people by the dress of their Toga or Cloak, that they 
were called the Gens Tooata : 

" Romanos rerum dominos, Gentemque Togatam." 

The Spanish verb of Being is composed of the same materials 
as the Italian verb. The present tense runs thus ; Soi, Eres, Es, 
S^mos, S^Ois, S^Ou; where, in Omos, Ois, On, or ^M=''S, ''S, ^N, 
we have the mode of formation in the ordinary Spanish verbs. We see 
in Omos the Latin form Umus in S=Umus ; though in the second person 
plural we have the more simple state of the verb of Being. The 
Spanish Language, as I have observed, exhibits two verbs of Being, 
or rather two forms of the verb of Being, Estar, To be Placed or 
To Be, and Ser To Be, where in Estar we see the original idea. 
The verb of Possession, as I have shewn, appears under the forms 
^ V, ^B, Havw, ' I Had/ Uvve, I Have Had ; UAB^Riamos, We could 
Have. I have shewn, that £5/-Uve, *I have been,' is manifestly an 
inversion of Huve EsUAdOj bearing the same meaning ; from which 
we see. that £^^^Aba, I was, is a similar composition; and this will 
unequivocally decide on the origin of the AB and AV in the Latin 
Am^hB-amy and Am^Av-i, namely, that they belong to Have, 
A-AB-^o, (Lat.) I shall produce the form of two or three tenses in 
the verb of Being, with the scheme, which appears in the Spanish 
Grammarians, for forming the first conjugation of the ordinary 
verbs. This will abundantly shew us the mode in which they are 
generated, and that they arise from the simpler state of the verb of 
Being, as we have seen in the Italian, &c. Er]a, As, a, Amos, 
Ais,ANi I Was; Fu}i, IsT£,<f,lMos, Isteis, Eron, I Was,Havebeen, 
&c. ; '^SIEr]^, As, a, Emos, Eis, An, I ^hall be, &c. The same 
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tenses of Canto are thus represented, where the part expressing the 
verb, as Cant, is supposed to precede these terminations; o. As, a, 
Amos, Ais, An, (Pres. Tense,) AB]a, As, a, Amos, Ais, An, 
(Preterimp. Tense,) e, Aste, o, Amos, Asteis, Aron, (Preterperf. 
Tense,) Ar]^, As, a, Emos, Eis, An, 

In Gothic, the present tense of the verb of Being is Im, Is, 1st, 
^ iS/ysUM, ^iS/y=UTH, '^5'=:Ind; where Im, Is, 1st, Um, Uth, Ind 
represent the usual form. We perceive that the plural Siyum, 
Siyuth, Sindj coincide most in form with Sim, Sit^ Sint, of the 
Latin Sim^Us, Sit^Is, Sint. In Saxon, the present tense is Eom, 
Am, Om, &c. Eart, Ys, for the singular, and ^S^^YifD for all the 
persons in the plural. In Saxon, Si is used for all the persons of 
the present singular. In English, the persons of the singular agree 
with the Saxon • I Am, Thou Art, He Is,' which differ in nothing 
fVom the ordinary form, except that in the second person our 
Element appears fully represented with the R,— Art. In 
Saxon, Es is sometimes used for Eart. In the plural we use Are, 
and in the past tenses fFere, or tc;-ERE, which are represented by 
the Element '^R, as the Er of ER-^m, Ero. We have seen, that Ero 
is written Eso, and Eraniy I imagine, is Esam: The English ti;-As, 
and its corresponding terms w-'JEs, w^As, (Sax. and Gothic,) may 
create some difficulty. They might belong to our Element ^S, or 
to the Element BS, BD, which we have seen likewise to denote 
Being; or the W may belong to the Element B^, F^, &c., and Ms, 
As, to '^S. The Plural of the Imperfect fFas, in Gothic, is Wesum^ 
fFesuth, fVesun; and, in the subjuctive, JVeseima, Weseith, Weseina; 
where the Esum, Esuth, and^EsuN, and Esetm, Eseith, and 
Esein; certainly agree with Essem, Esset, Essent, in Essemus, 
Essetis, Essent. In Saxon we have the Element B^ denoting 
Existence, as in the English Be, To Be, Be=0«. In Saxon, we 
have both JB^=:on and Wesan, Esse, and Was, Eram ; and thus we 
might conjecture, that Wesan may be quasi B^^Es^An, a compound 
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of the Elements B^ and ^S. In the singular of the future tense 
we have Beo, BysU Byth.^ In German, this Infinitive Mood has 
been transferred to the Present, as Bm, I am, -B^Ist, 1st, Thou 
Art, He Is, ''S^Ind, 5=Eyd, ''^^Ind, We, Ye, They Are. In 
the first person Plural, we see that the Saxon form is adopted ; but 
in the second we have the regular form of the Eyd, belonging to 
the Element^ ^T, ^D, &c., and we have the same compound, as in 
the SAt of -S«lT-w, (Lat.) -Si-Yuth, (Goth.) 

In the Infinitive, the Germans have ^S^Eyn \ and, in the same 
Language, ^-Es«En means *' The Being, Ess-Ence, Substance, 
** or Nature of any thing," as my Lexicographer explains it, who 
interprets the phrase, ** Das selbst StandigCj ^=Es=En, the Self- 
«' Existing, Self-Subsisting, Self-dependent, or Self- Excellent Being 
** of God;" and ^sEssEn by '* Stand," {Germ.) '' State, Condition, 
" Habitude/' I have supposed, that the verb of Being, Est, Sec,"* 
belongs to Isx-^m/, (lo-rnp, Statuo, Icrafiat, Sto,) or to the idea of 
that, which is Placed — Established-Stands up, &c. ; and I have 
referred it to the same metaphor as that which appears in Existo — 
Exist, &c. Let us mark the words in this explanation of the term 
for Being, drawn from the same metaphor, as Substance (from Sto,) 
Subsisting, Existing, (from Sisto,) Stand, Standige, (Germ, from Sto^) 
State, (from Statuo, To Place, Status, "( i .) A Standing. --^(6.) State,) " 
Sec, as R. Ainsworth explains it. — In English, B^Ist is used, as in 
the German, and Saxon, and Bin is sometimes applied in colloquial 
Language, as in the German, " Here I Bin.*' — In the Be:^En of the 
Participle, thfe En is used as the mark of that part of Speech, as in 
Se-'En, &c. The ordinary analogy is, that the '^N is used for the 
Present Participle, as Bering, Levying, &c. &o. We unequivo- 
cally observe in these words, -B=Ist, (Eng.) &c., that the 1st 
is added, by the analogy in the formation of the verb, and that it 
does not belong to the Element BD. 

The Saxon ordinary verb is formed, as in other instances, of 

the 
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the part expressing the sense of the verb, as the Radical, and 
the verbs of Being, "S, &c. and *N. The present tense runs 
thus; L«/'-jIoE, AsT, Ath, Iath, Iath, Iath. In English, the 
Z,ov} Est, Eth, or Es, of the second and third persons, agree with 
the Saxon Ast, Ath, and with the familiar analogy in the formation 
of verbs, "^S, &c. "^S, &c. As, At, of the Latins, &c. &c. Am} As, 
At, &c. &c. &c. In the other persons, the simple form of the 
verb is adopted, I Love, We Love, &c. In the Saxon Preterite we 
have L«/|Ode, Od=Est, Ode, Od=On, Od=On, Od=On. The 
LufiOoE of the Saxon, and the Ioi;=Ed of the English, (I Lov=Ed,) 
are the participles Lm/=Od, Lov=Ed, where the Element *D *T 
appears, as in the Latin Am=AT=Us. In the second person Love= 
* D=St, we have the L«/-Od=Est of the Saxons. Let us mark, 
however, in the On of the Saxon, Luf-OdOn, the ordinary 
termination of ''N in the third person plural, Am^AvT, &c. ; though 
in Saxon it is applied to all the persons. In German the first 
person of the present tense is Lobe, and in the other persons we 
have Lob=]EsT, Er, En, Et, En, Thou Lov^Esr, He Lov^Es, We, 
Ye, They Love. In the Imperfect we have Lo6| Ete, EtsEst Ete, 
Et=En, Et=Et, Et=En. We here observe, that the second person 
plural ends in ''T, &c., as it commonly does. The past Participle 
in German is ge-Lob^Er, Lov=Ed. In Gothic the present tense 
Sing, and PI. runs thus; Sokj-a, Sokj= Ais, Sok^EiTH, Sokj^Au, Sok= 
Eith, Sokj^ Aud, I seek, &c. &c. We here see, that, except in the 
first person singular, the verb is formed by adding to the Radical 
part, expressing the action of the verb, the verb of Being, &c. under 
another form. The Ais, Eith, Am, Eith, And. correspond to Is, 
1st, Um, Uth, Ind, and to the Es, Est, Um, Est, Unt, of the 
Gothic Is, 1st, and %=Um. %=Uth, ^'-Ind, and of the Latin Es, 
Est, *5^=Um-m5, Est=«, "S^Vut, The Imperfect is thus expressed; 
Sok\lDA, Id=Es, Ida, Id=Ed=Um, Id=Ed=Uth, Id=Ed=Un; where 
we unequivocally see, that Um, Uth, Un, of the plural, represent 

the 
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the Auxiliary- The past or passive participle is Sok]lDs 
or Iths. 

It is curious to observe this marvellous agreement^ in the 
formation of verbs, through various Languages ; and if we should 
select any one portion, as exhibiting the most striking coin- 
cidence, we might note the general termination of the third 
person plural in '^N, ^NT, &c. In the Saxon Language, the 
plural number of all the tenses terminates in ^N, except in the 
present tense, where it admits another ending besides N, and 
the second person plural of the Imperative, in which there is a 
small variation. In the Gothic the third persons plural of the 
Indicative terminate in '^ND, and in all other tenses in N^ . In 
the Passive, all the persons plural terminate in ^ND^. In 
the German the third persons plural of all the tenses have the 
final ^N, In our old English, as Mr. Tyrwhitt has justly seen, 
the writers were not agreed among themselves respecting the 
termination in the plural of the present tense, "some adhering,*' 
says he, " to the old Saxon form, fFe loveth, ye lovethy they loveth; 
" and others adopting, what seems to have been the Teutonic, 
" We loven^ ye loven, they loven.'* This was equally a Saxon 
form in the present tense, as Junius observes, ''Eaedem etiam per- 
*^ sonae," (i.e. personam plurales praesentis indicativi) "desinunt tam 
** in an, en^ otiy un, quam in ath ; ut Habban, Witun^ Witath, ScitiSy" &c. 
&c. With respect to the plural of the past tenses, Mr. Tyrwhitt ob- 
serves, that fye loveden, ye lovedetiy they loveden^ universally prevailed. 
In the present form of the Italian Language, the third persons plural 
of every tense, except two, terminate in '^N ; but in the Spanish 
Language the same persons all terminate in '^N, and in French in 
^NT. If we examine the Dialects of the Celtic, we find, according 
to the arrangement of Lhuyd, that in the ** Irish or ancient Scottish 
"Language," the third person of the present tense terminates in "^N. 
In the Armoric the third person of the present Indicative ends in 
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^ NT, which we see likewise in other tenses ; (Lhuyd's Armoric 
Gram, pages 187-8 j) and in the Cornish the general termination 
for the third person plural is ^NZ. Mr, Lhuyd is aware of the 
idea, which has passed over many minds^ that the verbs have 
derived their distinction of persons from Pronouns, and he ac- 
cordingly observes, that the Anz^ Onzj or Oinz, the third person 
plural of Armoric verbs, is the same as the Welsh Uynt or 
Huint. I differ only from this idea, by supposing, that the 
terminations originally performed the part of the verbs of Being, 
and not that of Pronouns. Yet as the Pronouns and the verbs of 
Being belong to the same Element, it is not always easy to distin- 
guish between. these parts of Speech. The Reader however will, 
I trust, agree, on a diligent consideration of the question, that 
I have arranged with due precision the formation of verbs. In 
the Welsh Dialect we find the '^NT the ordinary termination of 
the third person plural. In the Persians all the third persons 
plural terminate in ^NT. 

The Hebrew Language and its Dialects, the Chaldee, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Samaritan, follow a different analogy, and cannot, 
I think, be referred to any of the Languages, which I have before 
exhibited, in the mode of forming verbs. In these Dialects the 
distinction of persons is acknowledged to be effected by Pronouns, 
either pre6xed or postfixed, and sometimes both, to the part 
expressing the action of the verb. The mode of prefixing the 
distinction, which marks tenses and persons, is alone sufficient to 
separate these Dialects from those Languages, which I have 
before examined. Yet even in these Dialects the N sometimes 
appears in the third person plural derived from the '^N, employed 
as the pronoun They. In Hebrew the third person plural feminine 
in one of the three tenses, terminates in "^N"^; and there are 
likewise other persons, marked by this Element. The Reader, who 
is unacquainted with these Dialects, will perhaps hear with some 
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surprise of the gender belonging to a verb ; yet nothing is more 
obvious or conceivable. In those forms of Speech, where one 
part of the verb has arisen from pronouns, we shall not wonder 
to find, that the pronoun imparts to the compound the distinction 
of gender which it possessed in its original state* In the Arabic 
and Chaldee, all the third persons plural feminine terminate 
in N; and the same ending is likewise to be found in other 
persons. In the Syriac and Samaritan, among the three tenses 
belonging to these Dialects, I find in one the termination N 
attached to the third person plural feminine. 

Though the verbs in Hebrew — Arabic, &c. are not formed on 
the model of those, which we have before examined ; they are still 
formed by the addition of the same Elements. As these Elements 
imequivocally represent personal Pronouns, and not the verb of 
B^ing ; the mode of forming such verbs will more properly 
become the subject of enquiry,' when the nature of the Pronouns 
shall be elucidated. Though I have before produced the Hebrew 
^verb of Being, corresponding with Est, &c., I shall ag^in recall 
it to the attention of the Reader, in conjunction with other terms 
which appear to belong to the same train of ideas. In Hebrew, 
rvn HIH, which I imagine to be quasi H^^H, means " To Be, 
" Exist,** " To Be, Subsist, Remain, Continue." It seems nearly 
related, says Mr. Parkhurst, to Nin HUH, " To Subside, Subsist, 
*« Exist, Be." Here a difficulty occurs. The Hebrew Nin HUA 
may be quasi HFA^ and belong to the Element '^V, &c., or it 
may be derived from n*n HIH, under its vowel form. The 
Hebrew tnn HUA is used as a Verb «To Be,' and as **a Permanent 
•*, Being, one who Subsists, a Person. — He, She, It — That," says 
Mr. Parkhurst. Here we see, what I suppose in my Hypothesis, 
where the same word, which denotes Existence or Permanency^ as 
in a Place, is used in all the relations of Ferb — Participle,- and 
Demonstrative Pronoun^ as in Existit, and Existens. Mr. Parkhurst 
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refers to this word the term rflrp I HUH, Jehovah, "the peculiar 
" and incommunicable name of the Divine Essence." The term 
Jehovah has considerable difficulties. It should seem, from 
hence, that the word was attached to the Element ^V, ^B. We ♦ 
should imagine too, that Jehovah belonged to the Jove — Jov-«, the 
3v?iter of the Greeks, as it is commonly understood. One sense 
of the word n»n HIH, is, ••To be Heavy," as applied to Sleep; 
and another, " To be oppressed, depressed, afflicted ;" and mn 
HUH, (which Mr. Parkhurst places in a separate article from 
Nin HUA,) means, ''To fall down, subside, settle;" from whence, 
as this writer says, " are derived its two secondary senses of Sub- 
** sisting, Being, or Continuing, and of Depressing j .Oppressing, or 
" Overwhelming." Here we are brought to the idea of the Low 
Spot, or Ground, on which things Fa// or Subside, — are Depressed, 
&c*, whatever may be the Radical to which they belong. While 
I am examining these words, I cast my eyes upon nm HZH, . 
which signifies " Sleeping, Sleepy, Drowsy," and which should be 
referred probably to the same idea as n^HIH, To be Heavy, or 
Bend down, for Sleep. In this word ntn HZH, we have unequivo- 
cally exhibited our Element ^S, &c. Under the word TVn HIH, 
Mr. Parkhurst produces the term rv JH, '• as if," says he, **by 
" abbreviation for 7T7V or TP" IHIH or IHI, *'one of the Divine 
•* names, Jah, the Essence, He who Is, simply, absolutely, and 
" independently, O flN.** He afterwards adds, *« From this Divine 
" name rv" JH, *' the ancient Greeks had their Iiy, hi, in their 
*« invocations of the Gods, particularly of Apollo, i. e. The Light. 
" And hence ai (written after the Oriental manner from right to 
" left), afterwards EI, was inscribed over the great door of the 
^' temple of jipollo, at Delphi/' The Delphic EI belongs to 
these terms denoting Being, and probably was originally meant 
as the second person of the verb of Being, El, Thou Art. 

Mr. Parkhurst derives from the Hebrew ,Tn HUH " the Greek 
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Ew, To Sit, or Set, and Eat, To Be.'' The Greek Eimi, (E/pO is 
supposed to be derived from this obsolete word Eo, (E«, Inus. 
Hinc f. Earoiiou, pres. Eip.) In ^s^-omai, (Ea-ofMh) and other 
parts of the verb, we see the true form. These vowel verbs 
in Eo, (Ew,) are generally either corruptions from Ej-o, or are 
brought into existence by the Greeks, or supposed to be in ex- 
istence by their Grammarians, that their futures, in which the 
Radical form is to be found, may have a Present tense in Eo, 
from which they ought to be derived. In Eo, Eso, (jEm, Etrea, 
CoUoco,) which relates to Place , we see the genuine idea, as 
supposed in my Hypothesis, from which Esomai, (F/to/jlcu, Ero,) 
To Be, is derived. Another obsolete word £o, with its attendant 
Eso, (Ea;, Inus. hinc f. Eo-a*, Induo,) which signifies * To Put on,' 
as a Garment, means only, as we now see, * To Place on.* The 
explanatory word Put relates, we know, to Place, or Position. 
There are still two more words under the form Eo,, fronb which 
are supposed to be derived the Greek Eimi, (jEdfju^ Eo,) To Go, 
and lemi, (ififu, Mitto,) To Send. Eimi may be quasi Ej-m/ ; but 
its true form, and that of Eo, (E«,) in Greek, and Eo, Latin, 
signifying To Go, appears in Eis, Eisi, &c., (E/^, Eici, &c.,) Ithi, 
Ito, &c., (Idt, Ito, &c.,) and in Is, It, Irum, Irer, &c. In the 
English Go, and its parallel terras Gan^ (Sax.) Gaen,(Be\g.) Gehen, 
(Germ.) and the Greek Kio, (JSm, Eo,) produced by the Etymo- 
logists, the breathing before the Radical ""T"^, '^G'' is lost, and re- 
tained after it, as T '^jG '', &c. The iV in the parallel terms Ga-«, 
GA^en, is only the representation of the Infinitive, from which 
Gang, To Gang about, is derived. Gang, the company, signifies 
Persons collected in the same Gang or Ways j * They are all of 

* the same Gang, they all follow the same Ways ;' * They all Gang 

* or Go together.' In '^Ge, '^Gea, ''Gaia, (r^, Tm, Toua, Terra,) and 
. in the Irish Ce, the Earth, the breathing is likewise lost before, and 

retained after the Radical Consonant. In the Hindostan Dia- 
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lects, JAOu-iVa is To Go, where the Na is the mark of the Infi- 
nitive, as in the other verbs ; <* Sauheb kay pauss Jaou, Go to 
•* (near to,) Master," as Mr. Hadley explains it. (Gram. p. £4,) 
The particles for the Genitive and Dative in these Dialects are 
Kau, of, Kay, and Ko, To ; which all signify the same as the 
English To^ and were originally applied tto Place. Our particle 
To belongs to the same idea. The true fonn of lenu, (liqxi, Mitto,) 
appears in Ies, Iesi, &c. (liyr, l^o-/, &c.) Iethi, Ieto, &c. £s, 
Eto, &c. (isdi, IfToy, &c. £c, ETMy &c.) Eso, £ka, (Ho-m, f. Hxo, 
perf.); and its sense of Sending here and there is derived from the 
idea of Causing to Co here and there. lemai^ (l^fMu, Eo cum 
impetu, itfAeu^ Cupio, desidero,) signifies to Go forward with some 
violence, and To Desire, from the idea of Going after any thing 
with ardor. In the same column with Iemi, (lirpO and Ithi, (l0i, 
Age, Agedum, Imp. ab Eip,) Go on. Go forward, Irnma, (idfMK, 
Gressvs, Passus,) a Step, &c., I find Ithi/5, (i6ug, Rectus, directus,) 
which means nothing but Going or Proceeding forward in a right 
line, or Straight Path. In the verb Ithz^o, (ifly^. Recta feror, — 
Impetu feror, — Desiderio alicujus rei feror seu agor,) we have 
a similar union of ideas of Going forward with some violence, and 
of Desire. In the same opening of my Greek Vocabulary are Ik- 
neomai, (ixvsofdM^ Venio,) Iko, (Ixa^, Venio,) which will remind us 
of Eko, (Uku, Venio,) terms all relating to the same action of 
Going, and all naturally derived from the same Spot, the Earth, 
or Eath, &c. &c. In the same opening we have iKano, (Ik^mi, Con- 
venio, adeo, adsequor, supplico,) which the Lexicographers refer 
to Eko, (Hxoi, Venio); and perhaps iKeteuo, {UtTiw, Supplico,) 
may be derived from the same idea of Approaching. We have seen 
ERCR^omai, (e^x^H^* Venio,) where we have the form "^RC. 

Let us now return to the verbs denoting Being — or Existence 
in Hebrew. Whatever we may think of the Hebrew HTl HIH, 
whether it be quasi HJH,and belongs to our Element ^J, ^S, &c., 

we 
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vti see the Is and the Est, &c. &c. of the English, Latins^ &c. &c., 
most unequivocally, in another Hebrew term TW^ ISH, which I 
have before produced, and which means, says Mr. Parkhurst, '^Ex- 
'* istence. Subsistence, Reality /' As a verb, en IS signifies **Is, Are, 
" Was, Were ;" — ^As a noun, ** Substance, Reality, the true riches ;'* 
" As a N. with a formative, H. tt^K, fem. pB^," (A, AIS, fern. ASH,) 
** dropping the \" I, " A Beings or thing Subsisting or Existing. 
•* This word has no relation to kind or species ^ though, according 
" to its different genders, it has to Sex, but is applied to almost 
•* any distinct Being or Thing.— It may be and frequently is 
•* rendered Each, Every one." In the Hebrew ntS^ ISH, we see 
the ideas, which I have supposed in my hypothesis. One sense of 
this Hebrew word, when doubled, 8^HJ^ ISIS, is that of" Very old or 
*^ ancient, very far advanced in years, one who has been or lived 
*• a great while." I have shewn, that a race of words relating 
to Time, as Age, JEras, JEremus, has been derived from the idea 
of that, which has Subsisted, — Existed, — Stood, — Remained, Lasted, 
Endured, 8cc. ; and here we see the same union of ideas between Age 
and Subsistence: We talk of a Place or Person of some Standing. 

Mr. Parkhurst has seen, that Is, Yes in English belong to this 
Hebrew word ; and he adds, *• Also perhaps the Saxon Is, or Iss, 
•• when English Ise, or lex." The English Ice and its parallel 
terms may be derived from the idea o{ Substance, Consistence, or 
Solidity ; and; if it is derived from hence, it must be classed with 
this family of words. It might belong, however, to the terms de* 
noting Water, as AguA, &c., which I produce in another place. The 
term Ice and its parallels Is, Isa, (Sax.) £/5e,(Belg.) E/5»,(Germ.) 
&c. may remind us of Iron, which under some forms becomes User, 
(Belg.) Eysen, (Germ.); and this word might properly be derived 
from the idea of Solidity — Firmness. Horace employs the very same 
metaphor of Consistency in describing the operation of Frost, as we 
all remember, •^Geluque Flumina Constiterint acuto/* and the 

Saxon 
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Saxon Is, Ice, succeeds in my Saxon Dictionary Is, denoting Is or 
Est. In the succeeding column we have Is^n, Ferrum. In the same 
column of Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon, where ntt^ ISH occurs, we 
have M^t ISM, To '* Place, Set, Put ;" where the Is has the same 
idea of Place or Position as in rw* ISA, To Exists and likewise 
je^ ISN "To Sleep, be in a sound sleep," which means nothing but 
to be Placed or Laid down. This will be manifest by another 
sense of the word ''Laid up in store^*' says Mr. Parkhurst, ''Laid 
"by or asleep, as it were, i. e. in a quiet undisturbed state/' In 
both these senses it might be explained by Reposed^ Laid in 
Repose, or Laid in a Repository , or again, by the same metaphor. 
Deposited, as in a safe Place or Position. The SM in Ishem DB^ 
belongs to OB^ SM, " To Place, Set, Put ;" and ^ belongs to 
pK ADN, from p DN, the Base, the Stand, &c.&c., which I have 
discussed on another occasion. The explanatory word Down 
I have shewn to belong to p DN, the Base. 

As I have now detailed all which I think necessary to be 
observed on the Verbs of Being, belonging to our Element, as they 
appear in various Languages; I shall next proceed to another 
portion of my work, and examine the Pronouns, which belong 
to the same Element, and which I consider to be only different 
forms of these verbs, discharging dHFerent offices. On the most 
careful review of the analysis, which has been exhibited, re* 
specting the composition of verbss I have unfolded, as I con* 
ceive> the true state of the question. Still, however, I must 
again repeat, (see page 295,) that it is often difficult to decide 
in every particular instance, whether the Inflexion of the verb 
should be considered as a Verbal or Pronominal addition. On some 
occasions, this point cannot be decided, and in others, an attempt 
at a distinction of such a kind, in discussions on Elementary 
Speech, would be idle and unmeaning. My object is to prove, 
that the verbs of Being and the Pronouns, belonging to our 
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Element, are all connected with each other; and that the 
Inflexions of verbs, in various Languages, are derived from this 
source. — I have endeavoured likewise to discover, to what part 
of Speech the Inflexion in its primitive state should be con- 
sidered, as more particularly and properly attached; and in the 
course of this enquiry, I have performed, as I trust, all which the 
nature of the question would admit, without falling into the 
opposite errors of confounding what is capable of distinction, or 
of separating what cannot be distinguished. 
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Pronouns belonging to our EUment ^€, '^D, 6fc., C^, D^, &c., 
wHh or without a vowel breathing before the C, &r., which denoted^ 
originally^ the Existing being or thing — ^This or That Existing 
being or thing — This, That, &c. ; as Iste, Is, Hic, (Lot.) It, 
(Lat.) &c. &c. 



Pronouns with the Vowel 
breathing before the '^C, ^D, 
&c. 

1. Iste, Hic, Is, Id, (Lat.) 
&c., OuT«05, AuT=05; Os, 
(Gr.) &c. &c, &c. 

3. It, (Eng.) with its parallel 
terms Ita, Es, Hit, &c. 
(Goth. Germ. Sax,) His, 
(Eng.), &c. &c. 

3. Words for One, as Eis, (Ei^,) 
with its parallels Eek* 
(Pers.) &c. &c. 

4. Ego, (Lat.) with the parallel 
terms Egoo. (Gr.) Ich, 
(Germ.) &c. &c. 

&c. &c. &c. 



Pronouns with the Vowel 
breathing after the C^ , D^, 
&c. 



1. Thou and its parallel terms 
Su, (Gr.)Tu, (Lat.) &c. &c. 

s. The Relative Qui and its 
parallels Che, Que, (Ital. 
Span, and Fr.) fFho quasi 
Qwho, &c« 

3. The, (Eng.) and its paral- 
lels Se, Tha, Die, &c. (Sax. 
Germ.) To, (Gr.) &c. &c. &c. 

4. She with its parallels Si, 
Seo, (Goth. Saxi) &c. 

5. Other Pronouns, Se (Lat. 
Fr. Ital. Span.) Self,— Ce, 
Cio, (Fr. Ital.) &c. 

&C.&C. &c. 
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Iir the fbrmer article, I considered tfie verbs of Being or 
Existence, belonging to the Element *C, *D, *G, &c., as EiST» 
(Lat.) Is, (Eng.) &c. &c., which I have shewn to be derived 
from the idea of that, which is Placed-^ituated, Stands up, &c., 
and to belong to such terms as IsT-tfrni, (l<rTifp, CoUoco, Statuo;-— 
at in aor. 2. perf. plusq. perf.51^o, Consistoj unde Est;'--Essey &c.) 
EsT-ar, (Span.) To be in a place. To Be, &c.-&c., all which 
I have ultimately referred to Estm, (£<«■*«, Vesta Dea,) the 
ExrTH, &c. &c. This is the same metaphor, as I have before 
observed, which belongs to the explanatory term Existence^ from 
Sisto, *' To Set, or to be made to Stand." I shall consider in this 
article the Pronouns'— Articles — Demonstrative adjectiveSy &c. &c, 
which are attached to the same Element *C, *D, '^G, &c., such 
as Is, Id, Hic, Iste, (Lat.) It, (Eng.) &c. &c., which are only, 
as I conceive, different forms of the verbs of Being, Est, (Lat.) 
Is, (Eng.) &c. &c. applied to difierent purposes. Thus Iste and 
Est originally belonged to each other, just as Existens belongs 
to Existit, or Positus to Ponitur; so that Iste has the same sense 
as IsTE"£ff5 or EsT^Ens might have had, as participles from Est. 
From the idea of the Existing person or thing, which Is, Id, 
Hic, (Lat.) originally bore, we directly pass into the sense of 
This or That — Existing, person or thing, by way of distinction, 
or This'-That in general. We shall find, that the Elements 
*M, &c., *N, &c., and *R, contribute their share likewise in 
the formation of Pronouns, as we have seen in the Verbs of 
Being; and we shall perceive, that these Pronouns and Verbs 
are only different forms of each other, applied to different 
purposes. All these Elements H^, &c., *M, &c., *N, &c., sup- 
ply Pronouns of every person, and of every description. The 
vowel breathing attached to these Elementary Consonants 
sometimes precedes, and sometimes follows, as we have seen 
in the verbs. — I have shewn, that the familiar Verbs of Being 

are 
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are often compounds from more simple forms, and that the 
iuflexions of the ordinary verbs are derived from these simpler 
forms.— -I shall shew, in this article, that many of the familiar 
Pronouns are likewise compounds from Pronouns under a simpler 
form; and that the inflexions of Substantives and Adjectives 
are derived from these forms. — ^The order, which I shall adopt 
in this^ enquiry, will be such, as I conceive to be best suited 
to the elucidation of the question; and I shall not scruple to 
introduce other parts of the argument, which directly connect 
themselves with the objects before me. 

I shall first produce, under one view, the more familiar 
Pronouns— Articles— Demonstrative adjectives, &c. &Cm in various 
Languages, under the form of the Element ^C, ^D, '^G, &c,, 
with the breathing before the Radical Consonant, and some- 
times likewise after it, which denote the Existing Person or 
Thing — This or That — Existing Person or Thing, &c. &c. 
Under this form we may enumerate the following terms : Iste, 
Hic, Is, Id, &c., (Lat) Ovt-os, Aut-o^, Os, Os or Eos, 
Eks AsT-05 EKsJEm-o^, &c, &c., (Gr. Ourog, Hic, Avroc, lUe, Of, 
Qui, Of, Eo;, Suus, Eluurroq, Unus quisque, Exiwf, lUe,) the 
English It, with the parallel terms produced by the Etymologists, 
as Ita, Es, Hit, Hitt, Het, (Goth. Germ. Sax. Run. and Dan. 
Belg.) At, (Scotch) That which, ET^^fFas, (Germ.) Some thing, 
HiG, (Sax.) They, Them, His, (Eng.) Is, Eis, and Ije, Ize, 
(Goth.) He or of him — //, They, Who, and of Them, Ixe, Ego, 
(Russ.) Them, Of Him, &c. Esso, (Ital.) Esse, Este, (Span.) This, 
That, Ash, EsH-^n, (Pers.) Its, His or Hers, Ise, Idse or Iad, 
Ud or Od, (Gal.) He or She, They, That ; Isa, Iad, (Gal.) He, 
They, Eiddo, (Welsh) One's own ; Haza, (Ar. I J^J This, That, 
At, (Heb. HK) That, The ; Ais, Ash, (Heb. B^K, rwn) Every one, 
Any, Man, Woman, AsH-'^r, (Heb.ntrw) Who, Which, &c.&c. 

fidly, The words we mustadd to the terms denoting the numeral 

One 
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One in various Languages, as £is, Eek, Yek, Ek, Ahd, Achd^ 
^Chd, Hd, Houit, Houid, Oxy^Ene, &c. &c., (Gr. Pers. Gips. 
Hind. Arab. Heb. and i^thiop. Chald. Syr, Coptic, Sahidic, 
Russian, &c.) To the above terms, which familiarly express 
the numeral One^ in the series of Cardinal numbers, we may add 
these, which denote a Single^ Peculiar^ person or thing, as the 
English Ace and Odd, and. the Greek los, Oios, Id-/w, (lo^. 
Solus, Unus, Oio^y Solus, ihoq^ Peculiaris, Sui generis, Suus, 
Privatus); to the latter of which belongs, we know, Ideot, Idiotes^ 
(l^&iTiff, Privatus, Plebeius.) The parallel terms to Accy as 
produced by the Etymologists, are As^ (Ft. and Span.) Asso^ (Ital.) 
£w, (Germ.) Esz^ (Dan.) Aes^ (Belg.); and Junius observes, 
that these words " prse se ferunt vestigium Graeci E/^, Unus/' 
The parallel terms, which they produce for Odd, are Oed, Ood^ 
(Belg.) Oed, Ode, Od, (Teut.) IWrfa, (Swed.) 

3dly, Words, denoting other persons^ besides the thirds as 
Ego, (Lat.) with its parallel terms, £000, Ic, Eg, Jeg, Ich, Ick, 
(Gr. Eyw, Sax. Run. Dan. Germ. Belg.) /, lo, To, Je, (Eng. Ital. 
Span. Fr.) An, (Heb.) &c.. At, (Heb.) Thou; Euch, (Germ.) 
You, &c. Sec. In some of these, as we perceive, the breathing 
before the Radical has disappeared. .Whenever different forms 
presenting the same idea occur, I insert the words under 
the forms leas familiar among these terms, which compose the 
more common form. The above words under the form, with the 
vowel breathing before the Radical Consonants '^C, ^D, ^G, &c., 
agree with the form of the verbs of Being, which I have before 
produced, as Is, Est, Esti, Es, Ess-^, Is, 1st, Ast, Este, Is, 
Ata, As, Is, Ata, Is, Oes, Ez, Ysy, Otte, Ydzhi, Ez, kc. 
(Eng. Lat. and Fr. Gr. Span. Ital. Sax. and Belg. Goth, and 
Germ. Pers. Jluss. Heb. Irish, Galic, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Armoric.) 
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We have seen, likewise, that "when the breathing before the 
C"^, D'^, G"*, &c. is lost, and is preserved after it, we have the 
verbs of Being under the form Ta, Si, So-Se, Se, &c. (Irish 
and Galic, Welsh, Old Italian, Gipsey, &c.) We shall find 
a great race of words, performing the part of Pronouns, &c. 
under this form, among which we may enumerate the following : 
1st, The English Thou, Thee or Thy, with its parallel terms, 
Su, Se, Soi, Tu, Te, Toi, &c. (Gr. :So, %tt Xoi, Tw, T«, T<w, Dor.) 
Tu, Te, (Lat.) Tu,Te, Toi, (Fr.) Tu, Te, Ti, (Ital. and Span.) 
Thu, (Goth. Sax. Isl.) Du, (Dan. Belg. Swed. and Germ.) To, 
(Pers.) Toui, (Russ.) Ti, Taw, Dy, (Welsh,) Tu, (Ir. and GaL) 
Ty, Te, Da, Dhy, The, (Corn.) Te, Da, Az, (Arm.) Too, Ta, 
(Hind.) Ta, Ka, (Heb.) Ka, At, Ik, Iki, (Chald.) Ka, Ki, (Ar.) 
Ge, Gu-'*^, Chwi, Chui, Chui and Hui, (Sax. Goth. Welsh, 
Arm. Corn.) Te or Tou, quasi Je, Ge, Jou, Gou. In Hebrew, 
likewise, Ata, At mean Thou; in Armoric, Az means Thee; and 
in German, Euch means Tou; and in Welsh, Etch is Tour. In 
Gothic, Jb» in some of the oblique cases is Izweis; and in Spanish, 
Os is You. 

adly, The Relative Qui, Quje, Qu«Orf, &c., Cui, (Lat.) 
and its parallel terms,- performing the same office, as Chi, 
Che, Cdi, (Ital.) Que, Cuyo, (Span.) Qui, Que, Quoi, (Fr.) 
Cia,Ce, Se, (Ir.) Co, Cia, CmCd, (Gal.) Jo, Keea, Kai, Ki-J, 
(Hind.) Koi, Kto, Tchto, Tchei,(Russ.) Keh, Ki, Chbh, Chi, 
(Pers.) Se, Seo, (Sax.) Sa, Sojfi/, (Goth.) We must add to these, 
Who, Wha^'^T, (Eng.) and its parallel terms Hwa, Hwa-T, 
(Sax.) Hwa, Hwa^^S, (Goth.) We^^R, Wa^.^S, (Germ.) quasi 
QwHO, QwHAs'^r, &c. &c., QwAY, (Scotch.) 

3dly, The, (Eng.) the article, with its parallel terms, Se, 
Seo, Tha, (Sax.) Sa, So, Thai, (Goth.) To, (Gr. To,) Die, 
(Germ.) De, (Belgic,) &c. &c. &c. 

4thly, 
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4thly, She with its pai^llel terms, as produced by the Ety- 
tnologists, Si, (Goth.) Sche, SciE, (A. N.) Seo, (Sax.) Sie, 
(Germ.) Sii, (Belg.) Si, (Ir.) 

5thly, Others, Pronouns, &c. &c., as Se, Sui, (Lat) Se, Soi, 
(Fr.) Se, Si, (Ital. Span.) Si=*^, Si=a, (Sax. Germ.) &c. &c. 
denoting Self; Sie, (Germ.) They; Je, (Germ.) The, as in JE»l>er, 
Every one; Ce, Cio, (Fr. Ital.) That; Cei, (Russ.) That; Gy, 
DzHEi, Dhi, Dho, Dhe, (Corn.) They, Them, Her, It, Him; 
Se, Ti, (Gal.) This, He who ; Se, Sa, Si, So, Ti, (Ir.) He and Self, 
His, Hers, Theirs, This, That ; Cia, (Irish,) Man ; Di, (Chald. 
Samar. and Syr.) He who; Ti, (Gr. Ti,) That, Such a thjng; Sa, 
So, Ki, (Gips.) How, What, Where ; Koee, Jo=Koee, (Hind.) 
Any One, Every One; Zh, Zo, Ch, Cij S*, (Heb. mv rOT B') 
This, That, &c.. Who, Which, &c. ; Za, Ta, (At. \6 U) This, 
That; &;c. &c. &c. 

I shall now give a general view of the Pronouns, which 
appear 'attached to the Labial Consonants, ^B, ^ F, *P, '^V, *M, 
.with the bfeathing, in its three different positions, before or 
after, or both before and after, these- Radical Labial Consonants. 
1st, Me and My, with their parallel terms, EnUy Me, Moi, 
Eem-^is,, (Gr. E/*«, M», Mw, Hjuxf,) Me, Wej Me^ &c (Lat.) 'Me, 
Jfcfo/,(Fr.) Me, Mi, (ItaL and Span.) Me^Ina.MU^S, (Goth.) Mi, " 
Min *7sr, (Sax.) Me^Iner, Mi^ *C*, (Germ.) 'M*. ^Nia, Mai, (Russ.) 
Of Me, We, &c.} Ma^^N, Mantra, Ma, Am, (Pers.) I, To Me, 
We, My } Mi,Ti, (Welsh,) Me, Om, (Gal, and Ir.) Mi, Ma,Am\ 
(Arm.) Ml, Me, Vi, Evi, Am. (Corn.) My, May, Hum. (Hind.) 
fVe, We^is, fTt^r, (Eng. and Sax. Goth. Germ.) ^=f, (Goth, and 
Sax.) We two, &c. 

sdly. The English Him, with its parallels Him, and Immd, 
(Sax. and Goth.) signifying To that Person and thing, To them ; 
Im, (Goilh.) To them ; Ihm, (Germ.) Hem, (Belg.) Euin, Earn, 
(Lat.) Em, Th-'' Em, (Eng.) &c. 
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Sdly, £/*, JS/, £/o, Fe, Fo, (Welsh,) He; ]p-se,(l^t.) Mia, 
(Gr. M««0 One; N'^Ep, N^Eb, (Welsh,) Who, He that; Aup, 
(Hind.) Self ; Hem, (Cornish,) Hem, (Heb. and Arab.) They; 
Um'iEis, Bd, Foi, f7, r=w, F^^Ous, &c. (Gr. Russ. Ital. Lat. Span. 
Fr.) You J Ma, M" ^En» (Ar.) That which. He who, &c. The 
words under this form coincide with the names for Father and 
Mother in various Languages, Am, Ab, Abu, Bu, Ma, Pa, &c. &c., 
and with the verbs of Being, which I have [produced above, 
and which we have seen in so many Languages, as Am, Be, 
(Eng.) Eim, (Etfu,) Um in s=Um, (Lat.) Am, (Pers.) Im, (Ir.) 
Jfy, Mae, (Welsh,) Ov, Av, Am, Ma, (Corn.) Hoova, (Hind.) &c. 
&c. &c. In Welsh, Pwy, Pa, in Armoric, Pe, Piou, P#=* T, 
Pe^Hez, Pe=Hini, in Cornish, Piua, Fa, mean Who, What, &c 
These may belong to the Element Q^, as in the Latin Qui, &c., 
just as we have seen fFho, Wha= ^T, to be quasi QwHo,QwHAa*T. 
The Greek Poi, (not, Qiio, Quonam, Quorsum,) in Poi-05, oPoi-os, 
(no<o(,Qualis, Onroioiy Qualis,) &c., certainly belongs to th^e CeUic 
terms Pa, &c; and in ^Dine Dialects wte know, ^t oKoi-of, 
(Ckumt Ion. pro Obroio^v) is written; where Koi cdncides with ;the 
form Que, &c. 

. The Element *N, '^NT, &c. &c. supplies a race of Pronouns, 
JDemonstrative Adjectives,' &<i. &q. through a great variety of 
Languages} among which we inay enumerate the following: 
1st, The English Article An, with Its parallel terms An, (SaX. Ir. 
Gal. and Arm.) Un, (Corn.) &c. adly, Hins, Mine, Ina, (Goth. 
Sax. and Goth.) He, Him } Ins, (Goth.) Them ; j-Ains, (Goth.) He ; 
^«.0»,i£»y,(Eng.) /An,7ftn-en,y-£«#, (Germ.) Him, Them* That; 
Ain, An, (Pers.) This, That; • One, Oni, (Russ.) He, They; On, 
En, D'-Ont,{Fr.) Some,.aPersQn, Them,&c. ; ''Ne, (ItaU) Themj 
Hwn» Hon, Hwnnw, Honno, Hytnnyi, Hwynt, &c. (W^lsh^) This, 
That, They, Them, &c. &c. ; En, (Arm.) He ; Hent, Honan* Honyn, 
(Corn.) That, Self; >*», (Gal.) Them; Hen, (Heh. and Arab.) They; 

Enth-op, 
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Ettth'op, (Cjojpt) He ; uinda, (CyprUiu AvJ«, emni. Kutr^o<, Hflisych.) 
She; Jns, Ansa, Enui Emit ^i^/t, {Syr.) A Man, Such » Peirson, 
He, &:c. ; ^n»», &c. (Syr. aiid, ChsUd.) The^ ; Enioit Ootiy On, Ens, 
(Gr. and Lat. ^iott.Q.v, O,) Some, Thi$ or That Existing P^son 
or Thing, ddly. Certain Pronouns denoting the first Person «ia-* 
gular and plural; Unc, Vnge, (Sax.). To Us two; Uns, (Goth, and 
G^rm.) Us » fnji, (Ir.) We ; In^ &q. (Ir.) We, Us, (as fn5'=/«». We, 
Dhu-In, To Us, &c. I7a-/»i from U^)? Hon, M, (Arm.) Us, We.; 
7n«&c.> iy«, M, (Qorn/) , U^ (?$ in Dk^Tn, To u«,) Wq; ^«/ or 
Anki,,iitiu, An^nu,.Nagh^,jJ^tt I>(ih CHebu) J, .W<^«Me^ y*;; .No^ 
iV4>(J.I?a.)W^;ys; .isfo-XJVo-ir5^(iat. SpaniFr*)^' ._' , 'f 

In (^thk,. Ugkis xfxsans.l^o.Mf. t^vf pi jyhere ,wf nJ|ay ,seip hoyr^ 
1^ ^npsi^Ni and, "^Q mjgl^t,.j»sa into each ot^^c. ^yhatever, 
may ha-Y!?, ^e?n the.,f3c;^.i-9^.,|tQ ,tl?e original. ^,t»te of" theap, 
fronpunsi wejj^i^y, observe, that .yj^ei? tl^e;?^ ,i5wn?s once,,exisjte/i^ 
they would cqnsvtitute classes 9f words, ,wW<|h may be^cqn/si^eii^cf^;?!^^ 
separate frpip.each^Qther. . The, EngiLishajifd Saxon ,C^ ffeiQ^, \p,)^ 
direct\y it^ken. from the fqan.^l^*,, In Italian, ^.C/.^qdj p. ^j& 
Us., „The \seqopd .Person is^ppmetimea. expressed by ^et ,foffq 
^Nj 89 iq /^ (SfX.) To You {fv\[o,;. aDd jn G«?ithic we, have , ,thp 
equivocal form J^cwis.-r-4f^^ ^nt-jaK Enth-Qk^ .Ettt-ok,.(Af^}f. 
Syr. Chald. Cop. and Sahid.) signify Thou. ;,,-.,, 

4thly, The Numeral expressing One, which belongs to the 
Element *N in so many Languages, as One, En, (Ev,) Un-us, An, 
Am» Aina^ An, Ein, Een, XJn» Vho, Jon, Un^ Uyn-yn, Un-an, ^; 
(Eng, Gr. Laj, Goth. Sax. Germ. Belg.-Fr. ^tal. and Span..Ir. and 
Qal. Welsh, Corn. Arm. &c.)— I- have before produced various 
terms under this form . denoting Being, as. ^n-er„ And-r-os, 
Anth-r-.pp'QS, An-ax, (Aimj^, Av^og, A»6^uvosr A»«|,) Ifine, liind, 
(Ep^.) Jns., (Heb. Arab. Chald. Syr.) Mm, Sic. -, Antta, Jnsay 
Aindear, (Syr. Ar. Irish,) A Woman, &c.j Aunt, Uncle^Av-Unculu's, 
(Eng. Lat.).&e. &c.,.and thp verbs of 5^ing, Einai, Een,,Entt. 

(Gr. 
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(Gr. /E*ai, Hy, Ei/r/, Esse, Eram, Sunt,) C73i*, in the compound 
S^Unt, ^, (Gal. and Irish,) Wn, Tnt, (Welsh,) Oni, Onz, (Corn.) 
Otf«, /w^, (Arm.) Hyn, (Hind.) ^wrf,(Pers.) yfni,(Syr.)&c.&c.&c. 
The Element ^R sometimes appears among the Pronouns, as 
In Her, with its parallel terras Hircy Ihr, (Sax. Germ.) Tour and 
Our, (Eng.) JEow^r, Ew^r, /Ar, (Sax. Germ.) Of You. You ; Ure. 
Ar, Hor, (Sax. Gal. and Ir. Arm.) Of Us; Hira, Heora, (Sax.) Of 
Them; /Ar, (Germ.) Their, &c. ; Er, (Germ.) He; D^^Er,fF^Ir, 
»^=£r,(Germ.) The, We, Who ;' Yr, An (Welsh, Arm.) the Article 
The; Er, OR;(Eng. Lat. &c. &c.) ^ tehtri nation denoting Being, 
as in Sing^EK, Cahtat^^On/icti &c. &c. ' The Proncton sc^he^imes 
appears without a Consonant, anfder the form of a vowel breathing, 
as He, (Eng. andSax.) Heo, Hi, (Sax.) She, They ; /,'(iGar.) He or 
She, &c. These are generally, 1 imagine,- derived from the Conso- 
nant form ; and sometimes, perhaps, they appear under their original 
representation. The Element ^L is sometimes found among the 
Pi^onbuns, or Demonstrative adjectives ; and to this we 4i^u$t refer 
the Articles and Pronouns, in the Arabic, Italian, Spanish, ihd 
French Languages, as Al, (Ar. Jl) 7?, Egli, Ella, Lo,^ La, &c. 
(Ital.) El, Lo, Ella, &c. (Span.) //, Le, La^ Lui, (French,) Ille, 
(Lat.) &c. The ^, in the Italian Egli, is an orgdnical addition 
to the L, • . : 



These observations wiH sufficiently unfold to us the original 
materials, of which' the Pronouns, &c. in various Languages 
consist. I shall now consider the mode, in which they have been 
compounded, and the purposes, to which they haVe been applied 
m the formation of Languages, distinguished by inflexions of the 
Nouns. Though our Element ^C^, '^D^, &c. constitutes tlie main 
subject of my Enquiry, I shall perpetually recur to the other 
Elements, as they are connected with that, which is the object of 

my 
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my discussion in the formation of Pronouiis; We shall marvel tc? 
observe, how these Elements in their simple state have hbew 
compounded with each other; and how the fortn of inflexions has 
been assumed from this composition. Though I had always sus- 
pected, that this species of Combination existed in various instances^ 
where it was little supposed to be found ; IJiad still no conception 
of the extent, to which it has operated, till I had fully entered 
ipto the subject, and was. engaged in writing these discussions. 

. I , shall first briefly ^ '■ consider the composition '> of ' some 
Latin and Greek Pronouns, as compared with* others. In the 
Russian Dialect of the Sclavonic, We find^ that in all the 
five Declensions, the plural Instrumental case, as it is called^ has 
^M i in the last syllable, as* Rouka, The Hand, jRo{i^:<Ami, With 
the Hands> &c. &c. It is often so likewise in the Dative plural, 
as lacor^l AMZ, To the Anchors^ &c^ i&c, and : sometimes Jnl* the 
Instrumental Singular, ati Litsi^EME, With the Countenance, &c.'&c; 
We fi.nd likewise ^B, or /V, as a termination, as Zmai]EBE^ 
Iame, Ebe, mean Of, To, The Serpents, (Gen. Dat; Accus.) Iri 
the Pronouns we have T^^Ebai and 5=Ebai, corresponding with 
the Latin T^Ibi, and ^SsIbi, Nace, of Us; or Us in the. Accusative^ 
corresponding with Nos, (Lat.) and N-Ame^ To Us, Fai, Y6; 
Face^ Of You, You, and T^Ame, To You. The Russian PrO^ 
noun, denoting He, is, according to the arrangement of :.th€ 
Grammarians, thus declined in the Masculine Singular: N.;One, 
G. Ego, D. Emouj A. Ego, Ime, Avec lui. — On-Eme, De Lui. My 
Grammarian thus explains the use of these two last cases, to 
which he has given the names of Instrumental and Praspositive. 
In the plural we have for all genders, N. Oni, Eux, Onai, Elles; 
G. Ixe, D. Ime, A. Ixe. — Ime, Avec EuX.— 0«*/fe^ D'Eux. The 
Russian Scholar understands, I imagine, that the Inflexions of 
his Adjectives and Pronouns are formed from this Demonstrative 
Pronoun. Thus, G. Dofrr-Aoo, D. Do6r-OMOu, A. Dobr^Aoo, are 

G. Dobr- 
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G, Pobr-^giQ,: D. DobrrEMov, A. Dofrr-Eoo, &c. Thus, iV*a Ace, 
qf Ife, isrqiia^i JNT^-Ixe; and r=AcB, of You, You, is quasi ^=Ixe. 
. ,W^ shall now understand, that the Latin JV«Os, r*=Os, and 
their parallels Nous, Fous, (Fr.) &c. &q*, are compounds of the *N'* 
9fld *B ^, denoting Being, and our Element *S, performing the part of 
Inflexion, though originally significant The plural of the Pronoun 
of the first person has been often, as we have seen, expi^ssed by the 
Element '^N, as Anu, Unc, Uns, Ink, (Heb. Sax. Goth, and Germ. 
Ir.)&c. &C.J .and when the breathingpis lost before the N'^, and is 
preserved after it, we have Noi, No, (N«i, N«,) Noi, Ne, (Ital.) 
Nt, Nei, (Heb. and Arm Corn.) &c. &c. &c.; and to these the 
N*^ in N'^sOs belongs. In F'^Os we have a similar union of V* 
signifying You, and corresponding with Bai, (Russ.) Voi, (Ital.j 
and Os the termination. The English and Saxon We belong to 
the Element V^, B^, denoting the first person plural. In Gothic 
we have "^W^aEiV, and in German fF^vIr, which are compounds 
of the part ^^, expressing the Pronoun, and the termination. 
It is curious to observe, how widely extended the termination of 
*S, ^C, ^T, &c. has been in expressing the plural of Pronouns, 
as in JSTsOs, r=Os, with their acknowledged parallels, No=VSy 
rocUd, &c., the Russian N \ V^ | Ace, We, You ,} the Saxon- 
Gothic, and the Gothic.»^^ j lT,EiSi We two. We ; the Saxon G^Yt, 
You two ; the Gothic G±It, and Tg-sWis, J" Us, /z^Wis, You two. 
You; and the Gr^ek iEemt Vm, Sph]EiSy (H/^wf, t/Kw?, 35^ftf,) We, 
Ye, They. We shall in vain endeavour to discover that peculiar 
sample, in which this addition was originally significant, or the 
precise :meaning of the addition, when it ■ was • first annexed. — 
In Spanish, Os signifies 2o2<;_ and. we have seen the plural of the 
second person expressed- in other- instances by a breathing before 
the Element ''C, "S, &c., as EucK (Germ.) &c. This might lead 
osr to conclude, that ^^^s was a c(Mnpoand .of Vand Os, both 
signifying the same thing. We must obiserve, however, that the 

Os 
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Os in N^Os and Ft^Os seems to be formed from the same analogy, 
as it appears from the parallel terms in Russian. The Spanish OS 
may either belong to the words with a similar meaning, EucHi &c., 
unconnected with FoSf or it may be derived by corruption from 
v-OS, 



Formation of the Saxon, Greeks and Latin Articles^ ^c.^^Inflexions 
of Nouns in certain Languages from Pronominal or Articular 
Suffixes. — J%e Inflexions of Saxon, Gothic, and Latin Nouns, &c. 
Observations on the Inflexions of Nouns in the Russian Dialect 
of the Sclavonic.^Some English terminations considered, &c. &c. 



The English Article THE first presents itself to our attention. 
Skinner refers it to the German Die, the Belgic De, and the Greek 
O, Ee, To, (p, fi,To); and he adds, that Junius derives the Belgic De 
from the Greek Afiv^s. He should have observed, too, that all these 
belong to the Saxon Se, Seo, sometimes Thy, The, and the Gothic 
Sa, So. It Is marvellous, that the form of the article, beginning 
with S ^, should have concealed this relation from the eyes of our 
Etymologist, especially as in other parts of the article the letter 
T is found. In Greek the form of S, as Se, So, sometimes appears 
likewise, as in Semeron, Setes, (Xfifn^ov, Hodie, S^rs;, Hoc Anno,) which 
are written Temeron, Tetes,(TiiiiB^o¥, Tfireg.) The Saxon and Gothic 
articles are compounds in most of their parts, and I shall write 
them at full length according to the mode, in which, as I conceive, 
they have been formed. N. Sing. Se, Seo, Th^^At. (G.) Sa, So, 
Th^^Ata, (Masc. Fern. Neut.) Gen. Th^'c^Ms, Th^'^jEre.Th^^Is. 
(G.) Th^:^Is, Th'^^^Izos, Th^^Is. D. and AM. Th'^nAm, 

XX. Th \^re. 
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TA ^^Mre, TA ^-Am. (G.) TA ^^Amma, Th'^^Izai, Th ""^Amma. A. 
Th ^.One, Tha, TA ^-At. (G.) TA ^^Ana, Tho, TA ^:^Ata. N. PI. 
Tha. (G.) Thai, Tho, TA'^sO^, Tho. Gen. Th^^Mra. (G.) 
TA ^=7^^,TA ^alzo, TA ^^Ize. D. and Abl. TA ""^Am. (G.) TA ""^Aim. 
A. Tha. (G.) TA ^^Ans, Tho, TA ^=05, Tho. I consider, that Se, 
Seo, Sa, and So represent the original form of the article in its 
simple state, — that the Th, at the beginning of the other parts, is 
quasi The, Se, as in Th=At, Th^Ata, Th^Ms, Th^Is, which are 
quasi The=-^^, Tm^Ata, The^Ms, The^^Is; and that the At, 
Ata, JEs, Is are the terminations of Inflexion, \^hich belong 
likewise to our Element ^S, ^T, &c., when the breathing precedes 
the Radical^ and which were originally significant, and denoted 
the Is, Ita, (Gothic,) His, Hit, (Sax.) Is, Id, (Lat) It, (Eng.) 
This or That Being or Thing, &c. Thus we see, that Th-At, 
(Sax. and English,) Th^Ata^ (Goth.) are compositions of our 
Element, under different forms, discharging the same office of 
Demonstrative Pronouns, and combined for the purpose of adding 
to the force of the signification, as THE^^It or Th£-~<SWA a 
person or Thing, The — The. We see in Th ^«2Eke, TA^sAm, 
TA'^aAMMA, TA'^^Gne, &c., that the Elements ^R, ''M, ''N, have 
been adopted with the same meaning. 

In the Greek Article we see the To, Tou, Too, Tee, Ta, 
(To, Tou, Tw, Tiy, T«,) coinciding with the simple form, Se, Seo, 
Sa, So, Die, De, The; and in the other parts we unequivocally 
see a compound arising from the T^ or To, the original article, 
and a termination common to all the Greek Nouns, as T^=|Ees, 

Een, Ain, As, On, OiN, OoN, Ois, Ous, (Tiy^, Tiyv, raiv, Tflc^ rov, TWF, 

rm^ Toi^y roug. ) In German the article appears thus ; N. D ^^Er, Die, 
D^^As. G. B^^Es, D^^Er, D^'^Es. D.and Abl. Z)^«Em,D'^«£r, 
D^'^Em. A. D^'^En, Die, D^=As. PI. N. and A. Die. G. D^'^Er. 
D. and Abl D^^En. The Article D^Er, Die, and D^As performs 
at once the part of the Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns. 

In 
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In Dutch, Het and De are Articles, where we have our Element, 
under both its forms, of the vowel breathing before and after the 
Radical consonant. We observe the same species of compo* 
sition in the formation of all these Articles, Gothic, Saxon and 
German; and they differ in nothing but in having sometimes 
different compounds to express different cases, as they are called, 
which is the effect of accident. The compounds have the same 
original meaning in all the examples; which is that of an 
intensive sense, denoting ^The-} ^S, ^R, '^M, '^N, The — Such a 
Being, Thing, Scc-^This^This, That^That, Being or Thing. 

That my idea respecting the nature of this composition is just, will 
be manifest from considering the simplest state, which these Radicals 
^S, '^M, ^N assume, as Demonstrative parts of Speech. We may 
consider this simple state to be exhibited in the Latin Hic and Is-* 
in the Saxon and Gothic Hit, Is, and the Greek Os, (O^) ; and we 
shall find, that terms, like these, have supplied the materials for 
the Inflexions of Nouns, which exist in those Languages. Thus 
we shall see, that the Inflexions or the terminations, added to the 
Radical parts of words, of Latin and Greek Nouns, were nothing 
originally but postpositive articles, performing precisely the same 
office as the prepositive, and denoting This — That -^ Such j &c. 
We shall not fully understand the force of these observations, 
unless the words are produced at length, and compared with each 
other. 

The Latin Hic and Is, we know, are thus represented ; N. Sing. 
HSfc, Hac, Hoc. G. Huj^ Us. D. Huic. A. Hunc, Hanc, Hoc. Ab. Hoc^ 
Hdc, Hoc. Nom. PI. Hi, Ha, Hac. G. Hor^Um, Har^Um, Hor^Vm. 
D. and AbL His. A. Hos, Has, Hac, N. Sing. Is, Ea, Id. G. 
Ej^Us. D. Ei. A. JEwm, Earn, Id. Ab. JEo, Ed, Eo. N. PI. /i, 
Ea, Ea. G. Eor^Um, Ear Urn, Eor=Um. D. and Abl. lis, Eis, 
A. Eos, Eas, Ea. In Saxon we have, Nom. Sing. He, Heo, Hit. 
G. HiSf Hire, His. D. and Abl. Him, Hire, Him. Ace. Hine, Hi, 

Hit. 
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Hit. Nom. and Ace. PI. Hi. G. H/ra, Heora. D. and Abl. Him. 
In Gothic we have Nom. Sing. Is, Si, Ita. G. Is, Ix^Os, Is. D. and 
Abl. Imma, Izai, Imma. A. Ina, Ija, Ita. N. PL Eis, jg^Os, Ija, 
G. Ize, Izo. Dat. and Abl. /i». Ace. Ins, Ijt^Os, Ija. In the Latin 
Hie and Is we find all the parts in their simple state, except the 
Genitives singular and plural, Huj^Us, Ej^Us, Hor^Um, Har-Um, 
Eor^XJm, Ear^Uniy where we see the process of Inflexion com- 
menced. In the Saxon all the parts are in their simplest state, 
and so they are in the Gothic, except in the h&t^Os and ^^^Os. 
In the Greek we shall find, that every part is in its simplest form. 
Thus we have Sing. N. Osy Ee, O. G. 0», Es, Ou, D.OOyEe, Oo. 
A.Otti Eeen, 0. Dual, N. and A. Oo,^, Oo. G.andD. (Xn, Ain, 
Oin. Plur. N. Oi, Ai, A. G. Oon, D. and Abl. Ois, Ais, Ois. 
A. Ous, As, A. (N. Sing. 0(, if, o. G. ou, m, w. D. «, ^, «. A. w, i^r, o. 
N. A. Dual, », «, u. G. D. o<v, ouv, o<v. N. PI. o<, cu, u. G. «y. D. ois, 
MS, ois, A. ouf, us, a.) The Relative Pronoun, as it is called, is only 
another turn of meaning to the Demonstrative, which was the 
original. Thus they are perpetually combined with each other, 
as in That, &c. — He is a Man, That I regard; which means. 
He is a Man, — That Man I regard. This union is fully under- 
stood; and every one knows, that Os, (Of,) is familiarly 
used for Aut-o*, (Aurof,) H ^ Oe, Dixit ille. Thus then the 
Relative Pronoun Os, (Of,) may be considered, as representing 
originally the Demonstrative Pronoun, and agreeing with Is, 
&c. &c., Eos, Os, (Eof, Os, Suus,) the Out, and Aut, and Ek, and 
the EksAst in Out=0j, Aut=05, EK=£m»05, Ek=Ast-05, {Outos, 
AvTog, Exitvos, Exeurros,) &c. &e. The Ein, in EK^Ein-os, belongs to 
the Element "^N. When I say, that the Inflexions of Nouns have 
arisen from such simple forms, representing Being, in these 
various Languages, I cannot be supposed to affirm, that in eveiy 
instance the cases coincide with each other; but I mean to 
observe, that we shall clearly and unequivocally perceive, that 

such 
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such were the materials, of which the Inflexions are composed, 
and that the record of these materials is preserved with a pre- 
cision, which we should little have expected to discover. 

We shall now see^ that the Inflexions of the Saxon and Gothic Ar- 
ticles, as Nom. Th^^At. G. Thr^s, Th "^Mre, Th ^-Is. D. Th^^Am, 
Jli^trJErey Th^Am, are compounds of Th^^ representing Se^ dr 
The, and the Demonstrative Pronoun^ Hit, Ita, as N. Th^^Hit. 
G. Th^'^Is, Th"" ^Hircy Th'' ^Is. D. Th^ ^Him, Th ^^Hire, Th^'^Him, 
&c. &c. &c. Again, in the Gothic article, Nom. Th^^Ata. 
G. rA^«j5, Th^'^Izos, Thnis, we have N. TA^t^J/a. G. Th^^^Is, 
Th^^IzoSy Th^t^Isy &c. &c. The Inflexions of the Saxon and 
Gothic Nouns belong to the same Elements, which we find in 
the Demonstrative Pronouns ; though they do not always cor- 
respond with each other in the particular cases. We find how- 
ever universally, that the Dative Plural terminates in '^M, as 
SmitkAJUfTo or With Smiths, which I consider to be Smitht:liiMp 
To or With Those Smiths, &c. &c. ; and in Gothic, HimmeAM, 
To or With Heavens, which I consider to be quasi Himin^lM, To 
or With Those or Th^EM Heavens, if I may so express it. In the 
first Declension of the Saxon, and the first, second and fifth 
of the Gothic, the Genitive ends in ^S, as Smith^Esy Of a Smith, 
which is quasi Smith^His, Of That Smith — HiminAsy Of That 
Heaven ; from whence, we know, has been derived our ^S in the 
Genitive case, as The Smith's Work, &c. &c. The English His, 
we see, belongs to these words, and means That Person. It 
would be idle to attempt to adjust, whether His should be con- 
sidered as the Nominative is, (Goth.) or as directly taken from the 
Genitive Is, (Goth.) His, (Sax.) j and we now see, that those who have 
supposed, that our Genitive case in ^S, The Smith's fVorky meant 
ikie Smith His fTork, are at once wrong and right. They are wrong, 
because this Genitive case was certainly directly taken from the 
familiar use of the Saxon and Gothic Genitive^'S'm/YA^Es, &c.; and 

they 
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they are right, because this Saxon termination Es or His, and the 
, Pronoun His, have the same origin, and cannot be distinguished 
from each other in the meaning, which they convey, as in The 
Smith's fTork, and the Smith His Work. 

This Analogy of the Genitive ending in "^S is very general. 
Thus we have it in two I>eclensions of the Latins, Lapisy Lapid=Is, 
Gradt^Vs; and originally in another Declension, Familiar ^S^ Of a 
Family; in the Article and Demonstrative Pronouns, HujAJs^ 
£/=Us, and in some other Adjectives, as Uii=Ius, &c; in the 
second Declensions of the Greek Parisyllabics, and in the fifth 
ImparisyllabiCf together with all the five Declensions of the 
Contracted Nouns, as 7fm»£s, Somat^Os, Jst^Eos, &c. (Ti/^ifc, 
Xiifi»roc, AcTioc*) We see, that this termination originally belonged 
to the Saxon and Gothic His — Is, &c. ; and it is extremely curious, 
that the affinity of the Languages should have been preserved 
in points so minute. In German the most familiar termination 
of the Genitive singular is ^S. In one Declension of the Russian 
nouns, the Genitive Singular adds T to the Nominative, as Ditia^ 
An Infant, IHtia^^Ti, Of an Infant. In the Adjectives the 
Genitive singular terminates in Ago in the Masculine and Neuter, 
and the plural in Ouixej as DofrrcAoo, Of a Good Man or thing, 
and DofcrsOuiXE, Of Good men, women, or things. — In the Hin- 
dostanee Dialects, Kau^ Kay, Koj Say are added to Nouns, in order 
to mark cases, as Sauheb-l^AJj Ghoorau, The Horse of the Master, 
as it is in English Master^^S horse; where the Kau and the ^S 
seem to correspond precisely with each other, except only that 
the vowel breathing before the '^Kau is lost. In these* Dialects, 
Ak or Eek is the Article, corresponding, as we see, with the 
Latin Hic, as Eek ghooraUy A Horse. 

In Latin the Inflexions of the Nouns, where vowels do not 
appear, belong to the Elements ^S and ^M, as Mus]ls, As, Am, 
Ai^Vm; DominlVs^ Is, Os, Um, Qr= Um; Regnlls^ Um, Ot^Ums 

Nub\Es, 
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iVtt6jEs,Is,/6=Us,EM,IuM; Grad]\Js, Ib=Vs, Um,Uum; Paci-]Es, 
£6=Us, Em, JSr^UM. We may consider these words, as com- 
pounds of the Radical part, expressing the sense of each word, 
and the Demonstrative Pronouns. Thus Mus-ls is MuS']Us, 
or Eis, M«5-Am, jFtf«-EM, Mw^-Eam, Ftf««EAM, JV/»5-ArbUm, 

Fjc/-Er=Um, p .^^Har-Um, Ear-Um, and Dom/n-Us is quasi 

Domm-} Is, Hic, That Master, Domin As, Ddm/n-} Iis>Eis, His, Z)o- 
mm-Os, Domm-} Eos, Hos, Domin-UM, Domin-EvM, Domm-OR=UM, 
Domin|EoR=UM, Hor:=Um. Even the Vowels i^and O have been 
preserved in Mus-A and Domin^O, to accord with Mus-Ea and 
Domiji^Eo. — We shall not wonder, that this coincidence of the 
termination with the Demonstrative Pronoun is not preserved 
in all cases; but our wonder will be much excited, that it has 
been so unequivocally exhibited in so many. Under some forms, 
however, the resemblance is still more complete. Even the Id 
is preserved in some; Ali-]Us, A, Ud, is quasi Ali-|Is, Ea, Id, 
In these, too, the ^S or Us of the Genitive is preserved, as Ali-Us, 
such as we find it in Hm/'-Us, Ej-Vs-, and we have moreover 
Ali^I^, quasi Ali^Ei. The ^S of the Genitive is preserved like- 
wise, as we have seen, sometimes in the first, Famili^As, in the 
third Declension, Nub^ls, Lapid^ls, and in the fourth, Gra^}Us. 
The Em in the Accusative singular of the third and fifth, and 
the Um of the fourth, belong, we see, to the Eum^ Eam. In the 
second Declension the Eum or Um is applied in the Neuter to 
three cases. The Um in the Genitive plural of the third and 
fourth Declensions, 2Vtt6i-UM, LapidAitA, GraduA}u, is in a state, 
preceding that, to which we find the ^R prefixed, as Hor^Um, 
Har^Unit Domin-} Or^Um, Mus^ Ar^Um. The Pronoun Qu^Is, 
Qu^Id, Qu^Od is unequivocally a compound of Qui and Is, Id; 
and in the other parts, Cu^^Jus, Cu^I, Qu]Em, Am, Orum, Arum^ 
Eis, we have likewise compounds of Qi4i and Ejus, Ei, Eum, Eam, 

Eorum, 
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Eorum, Earum^ Eis. In the Ihus^ of Qu^Ibus, we have the Dative 
according to another analogy. 

The Dative and Ablative plural of the third, fourth, and fifth 
Declension, deserves our attention. We there see a combination 
of the Element ^M, ^B, with '^S, the termination, as Nub-IIs^Ui, 
GradjlB ^Us, Faci]EB^Us ; and the same thing we know sometimes 
takes place in the first, as Fili}ABBl75« It is curious to observe, 
how widely this formation of the Dative and Ablative Plural, with 
the Element ^M, ^B, &c., has been extended. In the Saxon and 
Gothic Articles, the Dative and Ablative Plural ends in "^M, as 
7%-Am, Th' Aim ; and even in the same cases of the Singular 
we see a similar termination, as 77t-*AM, 7%*Amma. In Latin 
too we have sometimes the ^B in the singular, as well as in the 
plural, as T^IB/, ^=IB/ ;— iVi=OB»»«, F^OB^Is. In the four de- 
clensions of the Saxon, and in the five of the Gothic, the 
Dative and Ablative plural terminates in "^M, as Smith A] m^ 
To or With Smiths y Himint^ Am^ To or With Heavens, &c. &c, &c. 
In some Dialects of the Celtic the same fact takes place. Accord- 
ing to General Vallancey's arrangement, the same cases in the 
five Declensions of the Irish Nouns end in ^BA, as Boghadh^lJiBh, 
To or With Bows, &c. &c. This is the form, as we see, pre- 
ceding the Latin form, where the Us is added to the Ub, as in 
ArcAJB^'Us, To or With Bows. The same termination is 
adopted by some in the Galic Dialect, though others do not 
approve of it. "The Reverend Mr. Macfarlane," (says Mr. Shaw,) 
^' in his translations and psalms, uniformly uses Ibh in the Dative 
" and Ablative Plural ; which I think too much resembles the 
** Irish Dialect." 

In the Galic and Irish Dialects of the Celtic, Ibh and Sibh 
are Te and Tou ; where the S'^^'Ibh, we perceive, is a compound, 
and the S^ belongs to Se, So, &c., He, That, Such a person, &c. 
To S^^Ibh we must refer the Latin S^^Ibi, and probably the 

Greek 
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Greek Sphe, (J^i, Sui et Illorum, quasi S^^Phe.) If Sphe, (S<pi,) 
be not a compound, the S may be an organical addition to the 
P^, which we must assuredly consider as a Radical and signifi- 
cant Consonant. It sometimes appears in its simplest form 
Phi, and again Phi^N, (*i, vel *iy, Syllaba Paragogica, quam 
Poetse dativis sing, et pi. addunt) ; where we have the Element 
^P, applied to the Dative, as in the other examples. The term 
Phi, when it is applied to the Dative, will accord with the more 
general analogy; as in Juto^ ^Phu (Auro^i, seu Avro^ofi Ibi;— 
Ipsis, pro dativo, Atiroic) ; but it is applied likewise toother cases. 
Let us note, moreover, its sense of /6i, which belongs to ^Phi, 
denoting That; and let us remember the Italian Ti, That Place, 
precisely coinciding in sense and form with the Greek Phi. 
In the sense, which Vi bears of You, coinciding with Vo^s, it 
only means That, Those, or Such a person or persons, applied to 
the second person. We cannot doubt, that Sphe, (^XPh) and its 
parallels SpH-m, &c., are compounds, and that they belong to 
the Celtic terms, when we remember, that 5"^Pho, (X^^^) Ye 
two, has precisely the same meaning as the Celtic ^^^Ibh, Ye. 
In the Greek Phse, (9$, Dor. pro X^a^s) perhaps the Greek s may 
be an organical addition to the Ph, or it may represent a com- 
pound of Phi and Se. The Latin Ip^e seems to be a compound 
of Ip and Se. In Welsh, Efe, Ef, Efo, and Fe^ Fo, denote He, 
Him, It, &c* In the Hindostan Dialects, ^p denotes Self, as 
Hum Aup Hoova, I myself Am ; where we have the Element 
^M, ^P, &c., applied to various purposes. The Latin Particle 
Pte, or ^P^Tey may be a compound, as in IpnSe. In Suo^Pte, 
we find it applied to its kindred term— the Pronoun Suo. The P 
however may bean organical addition to the Te. 
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English and Saxon terminations in Y, Ig, Esse, St'er, &c.- 
Degrees of Comparison in English^Saxon-^ Greek, and Latin. 



The termination of the Greek and Latin Nouns in ^S, &c. &c., 
Log-Os, (Aoyo^y) Kal^&f >(K«XW,) Hilar^ls, . BonaUs, Oiv«E9r 
&c. &Co is precisely that,' which takes 'place in other Languages. 
Thus, in our Languagfe, IsH'^flebotes rA/5 or ThatBm\g or Thing, 
as EngUUu, T^at, Befing or Thing, of England, • or relating to 
England. This termination in Saxon is Isc.^s BingUlsa The 
T in our Language, when it is annexed to^ciertaintace of 
words, represents the Elemept ^C, ""G, &c.,^ bearirig a similar 
meaning ; as in Drear^T^ Merr-^T^ &c. Mahning in hrs Saxon 
Grammar observes, concerning the termination of Adjectives, 
''Multa exeunt in /G ; ut Drear^lG^ 'Mr^to^; Jtfvr^alG, Hilaris; 
*' JEn^\G, Quispiam; Tw^nfalGv Viginti. Hanc nod vertimus 
'- in Y; ut drear^ryfnirr^Tvati^Ty twent^r:" The IG in these 
words has precisely the Sarn^ meaning as the Us and Is in 
Mcest^Vi, and Hilar^l^, &c. &c. The Elemeht '^N has a similar 
meaning, both In English and Latin. Manning again justly ob- 
serves, "Materialia exeunt in Ek, ut iE^c^EN, Fi^xineus ( Bui^sEif, 
«• Fagineus ; Stan^E^y Lapideus. Sic nos etiamdieimus, AA=.En, 
'' Beach^En, &c. Et alia quaedam nonnuUa, ut Midlm'l^^, Medi- 
«* oxumus/* The latter word iWirf/»EN is our English MiddUIso, 
where in the Ing we see anothei^ repreaentatibn ; and we shall 
now understand, that thd £» in ^hsEK, and thfe Ing of the 
Participle, are only different forms of each other, bearing the 
same meaning. Let us mark the In in the explanatory Latin 
words Fag^lii^euSf Frax^lN-Eus, which we see performs the 

same 
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same office as the English En. The Fagnin and the Beach ^En 
precisely coincide with each other in both their component 
parts. 

Manning observes in anbther place, that many Saxon Femi- 
nines end in Esse^ &c. " Fceminina quam plurimia in Esse^ Isse, 
^^ jNesse, Nysse; ut Cn^ofoEssE, vd Isse, Generatio; rArmn=EssE, 
*• Trinitas; 5bfft/ie5fsNYSSE, Veritas/' The Saxon Nesse belongs 
to the English Ness in RighteouS'-^EBs. The n in «-Esse, may 
perhaps have arisen frota an organical process. We here see, 
that the Ess£: in the Saxon Oeearfe^BssE precisely coincides with 
the At in the Latin Gener^h^tio ; and the Gener^ we see, coincides 
with the Cneor. There is another thing likewise remarkable in 
this Saxon addition. We perceiVe,i that the Saxon Esse is added 
to Adjectives in order to form Substantives, as 2)rm=EssE, Trini- 
tas; and we may observe, that in Latin Substantives, formed 
from Adjectives, there are two additions, It and As, as Trin^ 
IX^As^Bon^lr-'Asi where the It directly coincides with the Saxon 
Esse, and the Ai was afterwards added for the. purpose of con- 
forming to the analogy of the Latin Language. Thus we 
see, that the Latin formation of words is sometimes directly 
connected with the Saxon, and that the state, in which certain 
Words appear before they become Latin, may be considered as 
purely Saxon. 

Manning observes In another place, ^< Masculina personalia 
" ttiulta in Er^ vel Ere, ad artenii habitum, vel officium spectantia; 
*' quorum fceminina exeunt in Estre.Istre, vel Tstre; ut ^y^i^ERE, 
^^StfrfaYsTRE; B^^sEre, Pistor ; B^c^Estre, Pistrix'' The 
Er; or Ere, belongs^ we see, to the Element ^R, and coincides 
with the Latin Or in PiV/=Or, the English Er in Ba^^Ea, &c. &c. 
In the formation of these words, Bac^^r^^Re^ &c., from 
Bac^Ere, the Est is employed as a feminine addition, and 
is inserted before the Ere, zs Bac^Ere^ Bac-Esi^Ere, or 

Bac^ 
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Bac^EsT^ ^Re. The«EsT» denoting the female, coincides with the 
Ix of the Latins in Meretr^lx^ Cantatr^lx. The Saxon mode of 
insertion in forming these words is not common ; as the process 
generally takes place by termination. In the usual colloquial 
mode, now adopted, the Ess is added to the ^R, as a Bak»Er=^Essi ^ 

and so strong is the necessity of this analogy impressed upon | 

our minds, that we even add the Ess to the Ster, which denoted 
of itself originally the Female, but which we consider only as a 
termination for Person in general ; as Song^^Str^Ess. In Latin, 
too, the Ix is added to the ^R, as Cantata ^JRbIx» quasi CantaU 
Or»Ix, PistsR=lXt quasi Pist^OrAjn. The Ster is used in its 
original Saxon meaning for a Female in ^iubSter; but in 
Poe^ Aster, the Aster is adopted as a termination of contempt, 
q. d. Not a Poet, but A Po^^s Aster, a She kind of a Poet. 
In Pun -Ster, &c. &c., the Ster is likewise used as a term of 
contempt, q. d. the foolish personage, who deals in Puns. That 
the Ster, the termination for the Female, should be adopted to 
express Inferiority, we shall not wonder ; when we consider that 
the Female, in the ordinary works of labour, would be naturally 
regarded, as inferior to the Man, the Bac^Esj^ ^Rejto the Bac^Ere, 
&c. &c. It is curious to observe, by what artifices of composition^ 
Languages have been formed ; and how dextrously the various 
artists employed in the work have accomplished their purpose, 
without commtjnicating with each other on the mode of per- 
forming it ; and without any knowledge of the art, by which 
it is effected. Thus we see in Can^sATs^'^R^Ix, a triple compo* 
sition, with the same Radical meaning applied to difierent 
purposes. By the addition of At to the Canty vie have the action 
of singing expressed, — by a second addition of the ^R, or Or, 
we have the Male agent, employed in that action; and by another 
addition, Ix, we h&ve the Female. 

In Saxon, as in English, the Comparative and Superlative 

degrees 
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degrees end in ^R, and ^ST, &c., where our Elements still retain 
their meaning of This — or That Personage or Thing, by way of 
Eminence or Distinction^ as Strang, StrongmERj Strong ^^Est, quasi 
Strong — Strongs Er, not He Strong, but This Strong; Strong :^Est, 
Not He or This Strong, but That Strong. In Latin the Com- 
parative is the same as in English ending in "^R, and the Super- 
lative differs by adding the Element ^M to ^S, as Doct=us, 
Doct'lloK, Iss»Im^5. Some adjectives add only the "^M for 
the Superlative, as HumilUlu^us. The Greeks combine the 
Elements ^S, "^T, &c., and ^R, for the Comparative, and double 
the Element ^S, ^T, &c. for the Superlative, as Phronim\os, Oot= 
£r*o^, OoTaAT-05, (tfovifiog, (pfoyifiMTifo^y ^fovifiMrarog.^ Sometin^es 
the Element '^N, ^NT is combined with '^R for the Comparative, 
and with "^S, "^Tt&c. for the Superlative; and sometimes theEle* 
ments ^N, and ^S, ^T, &c. appear uncompounded for these Degrees 
of Comparison, as Mel j^^, ANTaEa-o^, Ant=At-05, Eur^lus^ 

loON, IsT-05, (MfXotc, luXccvTifOfi fuXpafraroc, Eu^vc, BVfimVy cu^io^a^.)— - 

I shall not produce any other examples from those Languages, 
whose degrees of comparison are formed by the addition of our 
Elements, as the same meaning prevails of the Demonstrative 
Adjective — This or That Being or Thing, by way of Eminence or 
Distinction. The artifice, by which degrees of comparison are 
formed, is precisely of the same sort with that, by which words 
are. rendered Diminutives, or Augmentatives , as Paid^IsKE, 
(Tleuiuncfi^ Puellula,) A little girl; where the Iske means This-^ 
Thaty by way of Distinction ; and the l/Za, in Puell-Ula^ has the 
same meaning. — The instance, in which the Demonstrative part 
of Speech itself has undergone the last degree of comparison, will 
strongly illustrate my ideas on this subject. We all remember, 
in the Plutus of Aristophanes, the superlative Am-oraroc. Canon 
says to Plutus, lExavo^ ovr^ u 01;; ^Are you indeed 7%a^— *Per- 
' sonage?' PI. Noi, 'Yes/ says Plutus; when Canon again 

asks. 
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asks, lxn»og oMTOQi — ^ That — TAtf*— Personage ?' to which Plutus 
again replies, Auroraroc* ^Autotatos;' where we have in fact the 
AuT in AuUos thrice repeated, quasi AutbAut-Aut-05| That*^ 
That — That Personage. We know, that the Latin Ips^IsssIm^^ 
is likewise a Superlative from Ipse. In Ek^Kin-os we have 
unequivocally a compound of the Elements ^K and ^N, bearing 
the same meaning. I shall shew in a future page, that Nat\ 
(No/,) Tes, belongs to the Element N" ; where the breathing before 
the N"^ is lost, and means nothing but The ^^ This or That 
Person.— The English Yes must be referred to our Element '^S, 
and to the race of words now under discussion, either considered 
as the Adjective or the verb, — /r. This or That^ or ZS— It IS so 
and so. This I observe on another occasion, and I shall now 
here illustrate the matter more fully, hi old English, the term 
of affirmation connects itself with the form of the Pronoun of 
the first person, which it will be necessary first to examine. 



Terms of Affirmation. 



Yes. (Eng.) his. 

Aye. (Eng.) quasi Aje. 

Yea, JfA— Jai, Gea, Ia, Ie, 
Ya, Ja. (Eng. Goth.. Sax. 
&c. &c.) 



Ys, Es. (Welsh,) Truly. 

Aid J quasi Ajo. (Lat)' I Tes^ 
Is, It, a thing, if we may 
so say, I say, * It Is — so 
and so. 

Be^y^hen. (G^rm.) To Be^^a 
. a thing,. To affirm a thix^g^ 



The Elements, denoting Existence, or This — That Being or 
Thing, are equally applicable, as we perceive, to all piersons ; and 
it is accident alone which operates in the adoption of the Person, 

. -: to 
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to which they are applied. ' The Element ^C, ^G is used, as we 
have before seen, for the first Person, in many Languages; and 
the Etymologists have accordingly produced, as the parallel terms 
to /, the Gothic Ik, tHe Saxon Ic, the German Ich, the Runic Eg, 
the Danish y-EG, the BeJgic Ick, the Greek Egoo, and the Latin 
Ego, the French Jcy the Italian /o, and the^ IBpanish To. In the 
English /, the Radical '^G, or ^C, &c. is loSt;- but in the French 
^gy the breathing before the Radical • Consonant is lost. In 
Spanish and Italiah, the same 'fact takes pidce as in the French; 
and the I and the Y represent the'consonanft J.' Skinner has two 
articles for/, of wWeh one is the Pronoun /, and the other he 
explains by '' Etianiy ItUy miriiice corruptum,'* as he sayfe, " Jl Tesy 
We shall agree; that Aye, quasi Jjt, and Yes, *belortg to thr* 
r^ce of words, and hiean Est— Is-^the* thing 'tis? so or so, or It — 
jD—That-^Thn Thing^the Thing Is An This^That manner, 
I again use the verb Is in nly sentence ; as we caraiot separate 
Is from It, in a Declaratory 6r Demonstrative prbpojsition, It Is, 
except by the mode, in which they are used, as different parts of 
Speech. The term I, Etiam, has lost the Radical Consonant, as 
I the Pronoun has done, and is only another form of Yes, as I 
the PnJrtoun is of Ich. In Tea^ which I consider to be quasi 
Jea^ the breathing before the Consonant is lost, ahd is converted 
iritd T,'as in the Spanish Yo. In Shakspeare we have /, as the 
ancient rtiode of speaking and writing the affirmative particle. 
*The following pun, however conteniptible, will serve to illustrate 
this fact/ 'In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, we have, ** (Pro.) Bat 
^'* whdt said she? did she nod? (Speed:)L fProJNod, 1? why 
•'that's JVb^rfy- (Speed.) You mistook; Sir •: I say she did nod: 
•'and you ask rire, if she did'^bd; and Isay, I. (Pro.) And 
'"^that set together IS JVbrf^/* ' Mr. Maldne observes, that "In 
*' Speed's atiswe^, the old sJielHhg of the afHrmativ6 particle has 
*''' hee!fliitXa\n^d, dtherwise the concbit of Protheus (such as it is) 

*• would 
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•• would be unintelligible/' Let us mark the T in Nodd-Y, 
which is for Ig, as in Merr-T^ &c.» which means the l6» the Being 
or Person Nodding. 

Lye has added an article to the I, the Pronoun, produced by 
Junius \ where he observes^ that 1 and Y were frequently used, as 
the Saxon Ge, as I^athed^ I^bore. The I or T has the same 
meaning of Beingf as in other instances, and seems to be 
quasi 2V, Ge, diretly connected with the Saxon and German Ge, 
the Gothic Ga, &c. We use Be, belonging to the £lement B "^^ 
to Be-ingy &c., precisely in the same manner, Be^Moan, Be-Loved. 
Every one acknowledges how the G in Saxon words passes into 
T, or 7. Lye begins that part of his Saxon and Gothic Dictio- 
nary, where the words commencing with G are recorded, with 
the following remark : '* Anglo-Saxonum, in fine vocum, G apud 
*^ posteriores Anglos saepe in T vel / liquescit. e. gr. Dag. Dag. 
^' Day : Cag* Key, &c. Similiter quandoque in medio vocum : 
'' ut, Jager. fair : SUeger. Stair : Sagl Sail : Tagl. Tail, &c. 
^* In initio vocum etiam saepe mutatur in T: ut, Ganian, to 
'' Town."' &c &c- 

The parallel terms to Yea, the affirmative particle, which 
are produced by the Etymologists, are Ja, Jai, (Goth.) Gea, (Sax.) 
Jtf, (Sax. Belg. Germ.) le, (Welsh,) Ya, (Arm,) Ja, (Swedish.) 
Under Yes, the Etymologists remind us of the Saxon Gyse, or 
Gese, Gise ; and these words may either simply denote It, &c., or 
they may be compounds of Ge, The, &c. It, &c. Adjacent to 
Gyse, Yes, we have the Saxon Gyt, Yet, Adhuc\ where we see, 
that these words belong to the same idea, and are only different 
forms of each other applied to other purposes. The Etymologists 
under Yet produce the Saxon Get, Geta^ the German letzt, the 
Webh Etwa^ and Etto, and the Greek Eti, (Et«.) In the Welsh 
and Greek words we see the simple form, whatever the other 
terms may be. Junius imagines, that Yes may be a compound 

of 
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of Yea Is. Junius produces likewise the Welsh Ys or Es, Truly. 
The Welsh Es is used in composition. While I am examining 
the Gothic Ja, Tea, Sic, Jah, Ety Jai, Tea, Immo, I find in the 
same column of Lye's Dictionary Jainar, Ibi, lUic, Jaind^ Illuc, 
Jains, lUe ; which may be likewise compounds of Ja, &cc., and the 
.Element ^N, denoting Being. The Etymologists have justly 
produced these as parallels to the English Yon» Yonder; and 
they have moreover added the Saxon Bond, Teond, the Belgic 
Gins, Gender, &c., the German Jene, Jener, &c. — The German 
Ja, and Je, are only different forms of each other. The true 
sense of Je appears in such phrases as Ich hahe sie Je linger, Je 
lieber, '* The longer I have her, The more I love her." If we do 
not consider y^Ene as a compound of Je and Ene, belonging to 
EiN, One, they must be regarded as only the representation of a 
strong vowel breathing before the ^N.—I have observed, on a 
former occasion, (p. 245,) that the Latin verb of Affirmation, 
Aio, quasi Ajo, means the same as ^I Aye or Yes a thing/ 
Now it is acknowledged, that the Germans actually form a verb 
of Affirmation from their term Ja, as Be^JAhen, " To affirm, 
«• avouch, assert, avow;" which literally means, "To Be^ih^ or 
" B^bAye, JS^sYes a thing/' as we might say. Some Etymolo- 
gists derive Aio from the Hebrew TV7\ Haidh, Est, where we have 
a similar origin; as my hypothesis supposes, that these terms 
belong to Id Est, It Is ; and it would be idle to attempt to decide 
on all occasions on the Part of Speech, as it is called, to which a 
certain term directly belongs, when the leading idea, existing in 
different Parts of Speech related to each other, has been duly 
ascertained. We have seen, among the explanations of these 
Affirmative terms, the Latin words ETiam and Ita, which likewise 
belong to Id Est. 
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INFLEXIONS OF GREEK NOUNS. 



The Inflexions of Greek Nouns belong to the Elements ^S 
and "N. The simpler form of the Element ^S in Greek appears 
in Eis and Os, (E<r,Oc.) They perform different offices in Greek, 
but they had originally the same meaning of This or That Being. 
The Relative and the Demonstrative parts of Speech are ac- 
knowledged to be connected with each other through the whole 
compass of Language ; as in the English That, which performs 
both offices — * That is a matter. That deserves attention.' It is 
easy to understand, that the Demonstrative part of Speech would 
be first used, and that the Relative sense would be a secondary 
application. Every one knows, that in Greek, Os, (O;,) is per- 
petually applied as a Demonstrative part of Speech, as H ^O;, In- 
quit llUt &c. This I conceive to have been the original use of the 
word. The Element ^N appears in Greek in hs simplest form in 
the term En, (e*, Unum.) The Greek En, (l>, Unum.) is only 
another form of the English An ; that is, the numerals En, (Ev,) 
Vn-us, a, urn. One, &c. &c., represent only a different mode of 
applying the Demonstrative part of Speech— An, which is called 
by the name of the Article, when it is familiaiiy used before 
Nouns, with a certain turn of meaning. From this simple state 
of the Elements *S, *N, as visible in the Eis, Os, (Ev, Of,) En, 
(£»,) with their Inflexions, Enot, (Er*f,) Ee, O, Ou, Ees, &c., (H, O, 
Ou,H;,) we may conceive the Inflexions of Greek Nouns to be more 
immediately derived. First we may regard the Inflexions of the 
Parisyllabic Declensions, as additions of the PrcMioun Os, Ee, 0, 
(ptt «, 0,) denoting This or Jhatt to the Radical part expressing 
the sense of the word, except the singular of Neuter Nouns, 

which 
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which belong to the form En, (Ev); that is, in Parisyllabie 
Nouns, with the exception of the Neuter singular, in the Nomi*» 
native, the Accusative, and Vocative, the Elements ^S and ^N 
exist as terminations in certain cases, and vowel breathings in 
other cases, because these Elements and vowel breathings exist 
in 'the same cases of the Pronoun Os, Ee, O, (Oc, ^, o.) Thus 
then, though the Elements ^S, ^N denote simply This or That, 
as they do in other Languages, yet in Greek they bear such a 
meaning under certain relations, which Grammarians call cases, 
because they chance to have been employed under that relation 
in the Greek Pronoun. In the first, third, and fourth Declensions, 
as Tttfita^^ Aoyog, AMf, the Element ^S exists in the Nom. Sing., and 
the Dat. and Accus. PL — and ^N in the Accus. Sing., in the Gen* 
and Dat. Dual, and in thjsGen. PL ; and the vowel breathing in other 
cases, because the same thing takes place in the Masculine Os, 
(Qc) Otf , &c. ' In the second Declension, as Tsfi^, the ^S exists in 
the Genitive Sing., in the Dat and Accus, PL — the ^N in the 
Accusat. Sing., in the Gen. and Dat. Dual, and the Gen. PL ; and 
the vowel breathing in other cases, because they exist in the same 
cases in the Feminine, Ee^ Ees, &c., (H, H;.) We may observe, that 
both forms agree^ with respect to the cases in which these Ele« 
ments ^S, ^N, and the vowel breathings are found, except in the 
Nominative and Genitive Singular. 

But this is not all ; since in the third Declension, as Aoyog, 
and in one form of the second, as Ti^ir, the same vowel breathings 
are adopted in the Inflexions, both as terminations, and as pre- 
ceding the Elementary consonants, which exist in the Pronoun. 
Thus, Os, Ou, Go, On, added to Log, denoting Speech, as Lo^jOs, 
Ou, Go, On, (Ao>^, V, M, OP,) are precisely the same as the Os, Ou, 
Ooy On, (O^, 0u, OP, OP,) of the Pronoun, which bore originally, as I 
imagine, a DenuHistrative signification, as Log^Os, That Speech. 
So in 7im*}EEy Ess, Ee, Een, we have the feminine of the Pro^ 
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noun Ee, Ees, Ee, Een, (H, Vf ^i ij^.) The Article, where there 
exists a composition^ with T'^, or To, (To,) its original form, 
exhibits precisely the same combination, as T'^jOu, Oo, Ok, Ees, 
Ee, Eek, (Tou, t«, rovj Tfi^, Tfj, Tfiv,) &c. &c. In the Nominative 
feminine Singular, and masculine and feminine plural, where the 
T"^ is not found, the Demonstrative and Relative Pronouns 
agree, as Ee, Oi, Ji, (17, a, «ii) In the Neuter On, as XuIJOn, we 
have the form of En, (e»S) We perceive in the participle Oon, 
On, (nv, Ov,) another simple form of En, (Ey.) In the feminine 
Ousa we have the simple form of Eis, (Ei;,) with the feminine 
vowel termination, Eis-a, as in Mov8^a,(Mov<ra.) The Participles of 
the ordinary verbs are compounds of the part expressing the action 
of the verb, and these simpler forms, Oon, Ousa, On, (ih, ovtra, ow,) or 
^N'^, ''S^, ^^, or ^S, ^S \ '^N, as TuptJOoN, Ousa, On, (TWt«, 
TWTTov^a, rvfTTOp,) Tups} As, Asa, An. In one form we have the '^S 
and the "^N with the same vowel breathings before them, as in 
Eis, £n, (jEUg, £y,) and likewise a feminine, Eis«a, formed from 
Eis> (Eic,) as TufthJEis, Eis-a, En. The term Mia, {Mm,) signi- 
fying One, as relating to a Female, belongs to the Element M"^, 
and has nothing to do with Eis or En, (Eic, Ev,) but in the 
arrangements of the Grammarian. Though the Eis or En may 
be considered perhaps as originally belonging to each other, 
which will be more fully illustrated in the course of our en- 
quiries; still, however, when the forms "^S, '^N have been once 
constituted, they may be Regarded as distinct Elements, denoting 
Being in their simplest state. The Inflexions, which the Gram- 
marians have attributed to Os, (O^,) still preserve the simple state 
of the Elements "S, "^N; but in the genitive En-Os, (Ei^og,) from 
En, (Ey,) we see the process of Inflexion already begun. 

The Reader will be fully aware, that when I speak- of these 
Inflexions or Terminations of Nouns, as signifying This or That, 
I must refer only to their original use and meaning. When this 

original 
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original meaning was. lost, these terminations were considered by 
the Greeks^ as they are. by us; merely i as Inflexions; and were 
adopted only for the purpose of confotmihg to the analogy of the 
Language, without any knowledge or idea.respecting their pri- 
mitive use. The Reader willjikewise understand,, that when I 
produce certain examples,. | do. not mean to assert, that the 
germinations in the peculiar instances^, which are exhibited, were 
originally significant; but to observe in .geiierali that, similar 
terminations were thus significant in the earliest sliages of the 
Language;; and that the commop .analogy has been formed .'from 
this source^ It is necessary tp remark, likewiie^ tHatrittHecse 
terminations in the Nominative of Noans are. not always adc^itibn^ 
prising from the analogy of the Language,: but; that they fi^- 
quently cpnstitute a part pf* the' Radical of the wcA'd. i Sometimes 
however peculiar vowels are assumed in order tQ'->.coitaply. wvdi 
that analogy. Thus Laos^.^nd Leaos^. (a^cocj^ Amc^ AtU PopUlds^) 
belong to th? Elenoent LS, though the AndQo zre adopted to 
conform with that analogy of the Greek Langtege,.!tidv£h,\thd 
Grammarians describe by_the. third and.ffiUJlb Dedehsions/of 
Parisyllabic Npuns. Again, in Xaa^^ (:4^»^r» Lapis^)^ we have this 
Radical form ; but in LiTH-o5i:(Aid9r5'Lapife)>1Verj^^ tha%>tbe O^ is 
an addition arising from .the con«^MpttOi);Of the. Language^ahc^ 
the lAth-}s the Radical .part -b^lt^ngiDg to Lkasi^f .The' virbrds 
Laos find Laa$^ (jioioq^ Jia»g^y\v^\pA^.Xo.LeigOyI:^0kso^^^^ 
Cubo,) To Lienor Light; Z^iV^w», (Sax.). £i>^«i,^Berm.)&rc.8cc4 
Low; Leeg^ (Belg.) as on the Last; Loisthos^{A9i\f6d;i) Spot^ 
^.e. opjti^f Lay, Leu^ Leag.^ (Sax.) (»r Ground. Ih-Pi/r, (iTu^,) we 
have ai)other Radical form,. belonging to Fire, &c. Plato has 
a.lready discovered, that the Greek Language was not 2t;A49//jr and 
absolutely the ^qU creation of Greek minds, and Greek jorganB,^tbi/t 
that spme words^ at lea^t were .adopted: from Mother [beings-n-from 
Barl^riansf^w^ho had no pretenaiotts to the: hpnours^df the Grecian 
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nAthe. The term Pur^ (llu^,) is acknowledged to be amongst 
those Words, which were borrowed from a Barbarian mouth. 

The Imparisyllabic Declension of Greek Nouns» forms the 
Genitive in ^S» Eris, Erid^S, Botrus^ Botru-oS, (jE^tf, E^oci J^rp^, 
BoT^^Cy) &c. &C., as the second Declension of Parisyllabic Nouns 
ddes» Jifne, Time^^S^ (Tijicfi Ti/«9c0 This coincides with the more 
general analogy, as 1 have before observed. We perceive, that in 
both these forms there is alike an increase in the Genitive ; and 
yet the Grammarians have chosen to distinguish them by names, 
whkh are meant to express, that in one form there is an increase, 
and in the other there is none. ^^^Quatuor priores declinationes 
^ siiiiplicittm surtt) Parisyllabiea,: i. e. noH <:rescentes genitive. 
^^.QjaintA veto est' Impart syliabica, i.e. genitive t^rescens.*'— The 
kiarease of th^ Im-parisyllabic Declension in Os coincides with the 
itisrease of Eisi^ Etty {Zk^ Eyi) Oon, Orij (£iv^ Of,) in Os, (Efoc, Ofto^); 
tod they agree in the other terminations, which they have, as in 
f ^ Ot in the Dat. and Accus. Sing., t and oin in the Dual, Es or A^ 
Obn^^&fJky OT Ay for the Norn. Gen. Dat. and Accus. of the plural. 
The termination of the Accusative and Vocative Neuter is, we know, 
Aie same as the Nominative, both in Greek and in Latin. This 
has probably arisen fronfi an accident attached to these simple and 
|>iimitive terms, a« En^ On^ (2y,OK,) Id, (Lat.) HiY, (Sax.) Ita, 
(Goth.) &c, which we find to have no variety of Inflexion in such 
relations, which the Grammarians express by those eases. When 
this was established in some terminations, the analogy extended 
itself to others. 

The Readfer ife not to imagincrthat my hypothesis is intended 
to account for eyery variety in the Greek Language, or in other 
forms of Speech, which are the objects of my discussion. The 
Wdtmr must be ignorant of the principles of his art, who should 
pretend to such precision on such a subject, even if all the materials, 
fr^a which Languages wei^ fi>rmed, should be disclosed to his 

view. 
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view. I am desirous only of giving a general i^ of certain 
facts, vrhich are to be found in the records of Human Speei^ ; 
and of explaining moreover, in some degi^, the cause of i^rlain 
modificaticHis attendant on such facts, which distinguish difierent 
Languages from each other. I have supposed, that the Infiexioiis 
in Greek, &c. have arisen from a few simple — significant terme, 
denoting This — That^ &c., which are familiarly adoptied ; and yet 
it is not to be expected, that I can produce, in a polished state of 
any Language, every simple and significant form, from which 
these Inflexions have arisen. The Eis into En-Os^ (Ex^,. EvcCf) 
does not exhibit the ordinary analogy of the Language, as the S 
generally passes into one of its cognate Consonants T or D, and 
not into N^ when it receives the increase ofOs after it, as Gel\oaQ9 
ooT'OSf (FfiXai^, yeXuro^.) It is not improbable, that a iamiliar 
simple term once existed, in which this fact took {dace, as it might 
be Eis, eiT-os. This is not absolutely necessary to suppose, for 
the support of my hypothesis ; since we have only to imagine^ 
that the addition Os was received from some familiar term^ whal> 
ever it might be, on which the mind would seise, as chaiacteristic 
of an analogy ; while the i9 would undergo the changes attached 
to its nature, constituting likewise another analogy. Th^ ttune 
cause, which makes the mind to fall into one analogy, renders it 
equally active and ready, in forming another, at the same t^me. 
This is perpetually visible, and is particularly apparent on the 
present occasion.— Though the form Oos^ and the addition Os^ 
might naturally arise from the existence of Eis, and the familiar 
addition Os in £n-Os, (Imo^,) &c., yet it is probable, I think, thai 
the form Oos, Oot-05, Eis, Eit-05, or ^S, ^Te^S, was once 
familiar, as a term denoting Being. In Tetuf^OoSf &c. (Ttrupmf^ 
TiTu^uia, TiTvfoh Gen.r«Tu^orpf,) &c., we have the Oos, or Os^oT^si 
and if we should reason from the addition Oon, Ousa, 0», OirZ-os, 
in Tupt-Oon, &c., we might conclude diat tlie form lOos, Via, 0», 
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Ot-^oSf was equally familiar in a separate state. The Via I con- 
ceive to be quasi Uja. Among the iEolians, EiSi EiSAy En, (£i^, 
iiTAf if,) represented what Grammarians consider as the participle 
of the verb of Being. Here we see, that this accords even in 
its vowel breathings with the £is and En, (Ei^, £y,) in the 
ordinary Language; and we have moreover the Eisa formed by 
a regular analogy from the £is. . In the form of the ^olian 
participle Eis, &c., all would recognise, under any opinions on 
Etymology, the adjunct in the Greek participle Tufth^Eis^ (Tt/^fl«^) 
The Cohans, however, seemed to have formed their genitive in 
EnUos, {TjfTdf.) The iEolic Eis, Eisa, This Man, This Woman, 
corresponds with the artifice in the formation of the Hebrew 
vmi ntl^ AIS, ASH, which Bochart represents by Is, Issa, Man, 
Woman. ^ . 

The increase of the Genitive in Imparisyllabic Nouns, both 
in Greek and in Latin, will unequivocally illustrate the truth of 
my hypothesis, respecting the changes of those Cognate Con* 
sonants, which familiarly pass into each other, to the exclusion 
of the rest, in representing the same or similar ideas. Thus S, 
which Grammarians call a letter oiits own power, (^' Xtyfix est litera 
** sua potestatis,*') passes into T, TA, and D; Gel^looS, ooT-os, 
(rcXtfc, ^i^c^To^,) Kor]uS, uTh^os, {Kopj^, w^uOoi,) Lamp']aS, aD-os, 
(jiafLTretc, XafATfoiocy) and the X, S, which is supposed to be a com.* 
pound of KS,.GS, ChS, passes into K, KT, G, Ch, as KulliX, 
iK-os, (KwXi£, KuXixoc) An^\aX, aKT-os, (Aya£, a^axro^,^ Tett-]/X, 
iG-oj, (T«rTi|, nrriyoqy) BeeX, heeQh-os, (b^|, /3vx^^) The word 
LuGX^ (Avy^, Singultus,) makes LuGGos, (Avyyoi) ; and LuGX, 
(Auyl, Lynx,) makes LuGKos, (AvyKog.) . We here see how the 
sound of iV is attached to our Element ^S, "^G, &c., though it is 
not the most familiar analogy ; and thus, what was LuGX in the 
Nominative, might have been expressed by LuNgos in the Ge- 
nitive. We find accordingly the termination ^S of the Nominative 
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passing into ^N or ^NT, &c. in the Genitive, as in the ordinary 
example, Eis, eNos, and in K/W-J, Kw2V-05, Gig''\aSj aNT-os, 
Tufth^]eiS^ eNT-OS, (E/^, cvo^, Kragy xrsvoCf Tiyo^, yiyavrog^ Tu^fleif, 
rvpOiyros-) In Latin, the changes of the Cognate Consonants are 
fully illustrated. Thus we have Sal']uSy uT-is, Lap-]iS, iD-is, 
Rap-]aX, aC-is, ReX, ReG4s, NoX, NoCT-is, &c. &c. We see 
in Latin^ likewise^ that the N is frequently connected with the "^S, 
&c., as Sang']uiS, uiN-is, OriGo, OriGiN-is, &c. &c. &c., where the 
iV is an organical addition to the G. 

It will now be understood^ that S, &c. in the Nominative, 
passes ii)to N in the Genitive, precisely by a similar process of 
the mind and the organs, as that by which S passes into T, D, &c« 
Those ingenious enquirers, therefore, who have written on the 
Imparisyllabic Declension of the Greeks, have exhibited an 
unnecessary solicitude to discover a Nominative case with ^NS, 
in order to correspond with their genitive in N^ when that 
Nominative has already supplied them with an S. Thus, for 
KteiSy Ktenos, (Kti/^, Ktw^,) they suppose a KteiNs; for Pas^ Pantos^ 
(nptCjUavrog,)a,PaN$s &c. &c. &c. This form ^NS would assuredly 
sometimes exist in the Nominative, that is, the sound of N would 
sometimes be as fully attached to the sound of S in the nominative, 
as it is to the sound of T in the genitive, end for the same reason. 
Still, however, our Philologists have no more reason for seeking out 
this form, on all occasions, as the original and proper representation 
of the Nominative, than for supposing that the D or 7*, &c. in 
the Genitive was always derived from a D or 3" in the Nomi- 
native; and thus, that in Lampas^ Lampad-os^ Geloos, Geloot-os, 
{Aaf^'TTotg^ AufiiFoio^^ TAui^ TiXtarog,) the original form for the Nomi- 
native was always Lumpad, GelooU or Lampads, Geloots. The 
affinity, which causes the i9, &c. to pass into the D or T in the 
Genitive, operates likewise in causing it to pass into N; though 
the change of S, &c. into T or D» is more familiar : — ^That is, the 
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Consonants C, D, G, &c. constantly and familiarly pass into 
each other; and they are frequently connected likewise with the 
letter K. 

The form "^N, as I have before observed, may either be con- 
sidered as a separate Element, or as directly derived from the 
Element "^C, ^ D, "^G, &c.— This point should be regarded rather 
as a mode of conceiving the subject, than as a matter of im- 
portance in the discussion of the question. The form '^N, when 
once existing, may well be considered as a separate Element ; 
though it should be proved to have been originally derived from 
the Element ^C, ^D, "^G, &c., and though, as all would agree, 
it is frequently connected with it. This relation must be allowed 
by every Grammarian, and is visible in every Language. We all 
know, that the Greeks sometimes expressed the force of N by 
the G, pr that the G, (y,) before G, K, Ch, X, (y, «, ;«, £,) had the 
power of iV, which commonly appears in other Languages ; as 
Egchelus, (Ey^aXi;^,) Anguilla^ though the more ancient Latins 
wrote Agguilla. The Philologists, who have written on the Greek 
Imparisyllabic Declension, have not failed to exhibit this union of 
S and N. Thus, as they have observed, what was .Hortesiusi 
(p^-nia-iog,) in Greek, became HorteNsius in Latin ; and in some 
Manuscripts, Thesauri arid Quoties are written Thel^sauri and 
Quotie^s. Sometimes the sound of the iV, annexed to the S, 
was so faintly enunciated, that Hortensia and Forensia passed 
into Hortesia and Foresia^ and were sometimes thus written. 
Again, in Latin we have Scidi and SciSdo, Fregi, FraNgo, &c. &c. 
In Welsh, C, G, T, D, become iS^, Ng, Nh, N, as Car-iN^^r, 
GwaS'NgwaSy Tad-Nhad^ Duw-Nuw. 

In Hebrew there' is a letter called Gnain, y, and sometimes 
Oin, which different Grammarians have considered to possess the 
sounds of NG, GN, NGN, G, N, or simply that of a vowel 
breathing, 0. In all this there is no difficulty ; as we have only to 
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conceive, that these < various sounds are annexed to the letter, 
preqisely as the sdunds of N and G, more or less, prevail in the 
enunciation of it; In French we know that the sound of G is 
perpetually annexed to the ^, as. On is sounded Ong. It is not 
necessary to 'illustrate at greater length a fact, which is so well 
known; and the Reader will be inclined, I imagine, to conceive, 
that tlie Element ^N, denoting Being, was briginally derived from 
the Element "^C, ^D, &c. Still, however, I. must again repeat, 
that the Element ^N, when once formed, may be considered as a 
distinct Element, propagating itself by its own powers, if I may. 
so express it, and connecting itself only on certain occasions with 
the Element ^C, ^D, &c. From this affinity between N and C, 
D, &c., it has arisen, that C, &c. is oftentimes annexed to the JV. 
Thus, the term Gt^n^ becomes, in the genitive, GunaiKos^ (l^yiy^ 
yvvectKoCf) where a vowel breathing has been inserted between the 
^and the K. Here again the Grammarians seek for a Gunaix,, 
{T\rifau^9) from which their genitive is to be derived. In English 
we have three namesT for woman, corresponding with Gune, and 
Gunaiky or Ounki witli the added K, as Queen, Quean, and Wench, 
quasi Qwench. 

In Greek, Gala becomes in the genitive, we know, GalaCTos, 
(ToX^ yaXaunc-) Here again the Grammarians seek for a GalaX, 
(I^kXiiIO in the Nominative, in order to obtain their genitive. 
The sound of G, D, &c. is a perpetual adjunct to the L; and 
whenever a word ends iti L, we may always expect to find the 
same idea under another or the same word with the C, D, &C. 
annexed to the L. We shall likewise^ generally find, that the 
same Idea is expressed by the Form LC, &c., which may be 
considered as composed of the second letter L of the Radical 
6 L, &c.,' and the organical addition C to the L. Thus, what is 
Gala be<iomes Galacti and afterwards ghactj and Lact; and hence 
we '.have the Latin Lae\ ' The Gu, Qu^ furnishes another change 
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from the G to the Labials F, W^ &€., as Guerre becomes War^ and 
as Wench or Qwench belongs to Gunaik or Gunk. This change is 
universally acknowledged. Hence» then, we may expect to see 
the same ideas under the Elements GL, GLC, &Co and BL» BLQ 
&c. &c. We shall not wonder therefore to. find the following 
terms for Lac in the dialects of the Celtic: Blithe Bloxd^ LaiU 
Lathy &c. &c« (Lhuyd sub voce Lac.) Hence we have Milk in 
English, in Irish Meilg^ as written by Lhuyd. In Greek we 
have other forms of these words» as Glag-o^, Glax, (rxoT^^ D^, 
Lac.) In Latin and Greek we have for the verb Milk^ as we 
know, Mulgeoy and aMelgo, {Afi$Xy^) We should not imagine, 
that Sol belonged to Lux and Light; but we shall now readily 
understand from this process, SL, GL, SLC, GLC, or ^LC, gLQ 
LC, how these words pass into each other. Thus I find, under 
Lux, in Lhuyd's Dictionary, Oolou, Golug, Glus, Solus, Lhyg^adj 
LeSf Leos. We see how Golug or Glug, and Glas^ gLug, gLus^ 
become Lug, Lus, Lux, &c. Sec. The name of this illustrious 
Celt, Lhuyd, belbngs to Floyd or/LHOvn, &c- &c. &a In short, 
we may observe, that all the, words, which begin with X, appear 
with the same idea under the Element GL, BL, ^LC, bLC, 
&c. &c. &c., together with other organical additions to the L. 
The point, however, which forms the object of the present enquiry, 
is, that the sound of G, D, &c. is a perpetual adjunct to the L; 
and that when we have already a Nominative in L, it is not 
necessary to seek for another Nominative with the addition of 
C, &c. to L, in order to obtain that C, &c. in the Genitive. 

The Participles in Greek and Latin follow, as we know, the 
analogy of the Nouns ; and in these Languages, and in various 
others, they belong to the Elements ''N, ""NS, and ^S, ''T, &c., 
denoting This or That Being. We have seen, that in Greek, 
OoN, OusA, On, Ontb^5, &c, (Hk, Outra, Qf, Orog, &c.) is the 
participle of the verb of Beingj and that it is joinjed with the part 
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expressing the action of the verb, in order to form the ordinary 
Participles, as Tw^^IOon, Ousa, On, &C., (Tiwttw, rvn-Twa-a, ivfrrov.) 
We have likewise seen other ioxms^ jisy Asa^ An, EiSy Eisa^ En, &cc., 
(Tv^ct^f TW^atrec, rv^av^ TV^duCf TV^duirct, TU^dcy,) &C. &C., which I have 
before explained. In Esom^Eif-os, (jjroiAtvog^) and in participles fol* 
lowing the same analogy, we have again the En. In Latin we have 
Ans, Ant, At, as in -^ot^Ans, ^m=ANT-/5, Am-Ar^us; and in the 
Gerund ^m::AN0i,&c. we have the And. In English we have the 
same Elements '^N, &c. ^D, &c. denoting Being, as IiOT'^Ing, Lov^:^ 
£d ; and in old English we have Lap ^^Ende, Lot;=;AND£. In the Saxon 
and Gothic participles we have LuJl'Ende, Am^Ams, and Lw/'-On^ 
Am-AT'Us, Sokj-AMDs, Quar^EuSp and Sai^DS, Iths, QuaS'-lT'-us. 
In other Languages, connected with tliese, we have the same fact, 
as in the German £o6*END-er, A Person Lqv-Ing, and ge^Lob-^ET, 
Lov-Ed. In the Irish Dialect of the Celtic, ""Ta, ''Te form the 
Passive Participle, Gon-aim, I wound, Gon^^TA, fFound-ED.i and 
in Galic Te is used, as CruinichrTE, ^Assembf^Eo. In the Hin* 
dostan Dialects, Ta and Ka. are added to the part denoting the 
action of the verb, in order to express the Present and Preterite 
Participles, a& Dour^T\, Dour-KA, Running, Having Run. In 
the Armoric, the Passive Participle ends in Et, as Meuli, To 
Praise^ MeuUEt. In French the Participle active ends in Ant, 
as Pari- AvT ; and the Passive Participle appears under the form of 
the general Analogy, in such instances, as Instruire, To Instruct, 
Jnstru-lTy Instruct-Ev,; Traire, To Milk, Trai-^T, Milk-Eu; 
Craindrcy To Fear, Grain-- ^T, Fwr-En, &c. &c. In ETi, belong- 
ing to our Element ^D, ^T, &€•, we see at once the idea of the 
Being, as it appears in tite corresponding forms, denoting the 
Passive Participle, Xox^-Ed, Am^AiAJs, &c. &c. In Italian the 
office of the Active Participle is performed by the Gerund, as it is 
called, Aim- A^Tf {Yi.) ^m-ANPO, (It.); and this will shew us, 
that the "^ND in the Latin Gerunds is only a different form of the 
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termination of their Participle Ans, Ant. In the Passive 
Participle the Italian follows the form of the Latin Am-Ar-o. 
In Spanish we have Can/- Ante, Cant-ANDO, Sing-lifG ; and Cant- 
ADOt Sung. 

In the Persian Language, ^* the Participle Preterite is formed 
" from the Infinitive by changing ^y** n, " into y" h, **as ^Osxmj' 
RsADh, "^mr-Eb, ^cXa&Ij/' Pash-lDh, ^'SprinkUED/' (Jones's 
Gram, p. 45.) Or we might say, as the regular Persian Infinitivfe 
ends in (^cXi Idn^ which is added to the part expressing the action ^ 
of the verb, that the Persian Preterite Participlie is formed by 
adding IDA to the part expressing the action of the verb. «* The 
" Participles of the Present tense are formed by adding (-^1 I or 
'* jOJ" AN, A, or NDA, " to the Imperative," or to what may be 
considered as the Radical part of the verb, ^'as (jUmj Lm^ and 
"OO**^" Rsa, iij-AN, R5-ND, " -rfrr/V-lNo," (Id- p. 49.) In 
Russian, one form of the present Active Participle is Chtchie, 
as Moliout Je prie, Mo/ia-CHTCHi£, Priant. My Grammarian 
represents the sound of a Russian letter here used by Chtch. 
The Gerunds likewise end in loutche, &c. The Participles Passive 
sometimes terminate in ^Ne, and ^Te. . We shall admire this 
coincidence in the form of the Participles, which so generally 
prevails ; and we shall not doubt, I trust, that the ^T, ^ D, ^N, 
^ ND, &c. are significant portions, denoting Being. The Parti- 
ciple in the Russian Language \s sometimes formed by adding 
Bchie^ as Bedaile, Je voyais, Bedai-BCHIE^ Ayant vu ; where 
the BCHIE denotes Being, and belongs to the Russian verb 
of Being, Bouidi, Etre. If it be so, it performs precisely the 
same office, which I imagine the ^N and ^T, &c. to do under 
other Elements, in the same situation. We have seen, that the 
Boudu denoting Being, belongs to a race of words under the 
Element BD, which are to be found through the whole compass 
of Language. 

We 
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We shall own, I imagine, that no idea can be more probable, 
than the hypothesis, which I have proposed, respecting the origin 
of the terminations in Latin and Greek Nouns, &c. ; namely, that 
such terminations were originally Articular or Pronominal addi- 
tions, which were Demonstrative of the object specified. Now it 
is curious, that in one Dialect of the Celtic, the Article is acknow- 
ledged to be familiarly ^05<-fixed to the noun; just as I have 
supposed in my hypothesis. In the Basque or Bascuenste Dialect, 
Jaun^ 2L Lord or Sovereign, becomes in the Nominative Sing, and 
PL, when declined with the article, ^a«n= AC. General Vallancey 
has shewn us the parallel terms to Jaun in different Languages, 
as the Irish Tiama^ the Greek and Latin Turannos, (tu^ccvvoc,) 
lyrannus^ the Chaldee Tam^ Torn, and the Manx Cheema. Thus 
we see that the Ac in Jaun^ Ac is nothing but the Os and the Us 
of Turann=Os, and Tyrann^Vs. To these words belongs our 
Surname Tierney. This circumstance in the construction of the 
Basque Dialect is so striking, that we should be inclined to 
enquire, whether the origin of the Greek and Latin forms of 
Speech is not to be directly referred to the £^592^^ Dialect, or to 
some form of the Cdtic more particularly belonging to it, in 
which this peculiarity exists. The Sanscrit Language is acknow- 
ledged to bear great affinity to the Latin ; and we find in the 
Hindostanee Dialects, that Eek or Ak is the article corresponding 
with the Latin Hic — the Basque Ac, &c, &c. The Eek is pre- 
fixed, as Eek Ghoorau ; and Kau, Kay, Ko, Say, &c. are added 
to Nouns, under the idea of what Grammarians would call 
Prepositions, in order to decline a word, as Sauheb=]KAV, Kay, 
Say, Of, To, From the Master. Now perhaps the ^Kau, Kay, &c. 
were originally derived from Ak, the Article, as once adopted for 
a posUfix to Nouns. This I must leave for the consideration of the 
Sanscrit Scholars* 

In other cases of the Basque declension, the articles Ar and En, 

belonging 
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belonging to other Dialects of the Celtic, appear to be added, 
and generally in combination. The addition to Jaun in sonie 
of the other cases are as follows: Jaim=iAR-EN, (Gen. S.) Ari 
or AR=EN=:7itfi, (Dat- Sing.) Ars=Eo=Uin, or Ao=Aite, or Ao= 
Abe, or Ag-An, (Abl. Sing.) En, or Ena, or En:=Ac^ (Gen. PI.) 
EN=r5?fl^ (D. PL) AcQ-UiN, or Ag=Atie, or AcGaAsE, or EtsAn, 
(Abl. PI.) I have divided these additions, according to the mode, 
in which, ^s I conceive, they are compounded. General Vallancey, 
who has produced the forms of this word, (Essay on Celtic 
Language, p. 48.) has justly observed, that ^' In this example, 
*' Jaunagabe, and Tiarnaibh, (Ir.) and Jaunagan, and Gan Tiema^ 
** (Ir.) seem ta, have little affinity, yet, are they absolutely of the 
^'^same radix." Nothing can be more certain than their affinity; 
and yet, as we see, they appear on the first view totally remote from 
each other. Let us mark the general analogy of ^B in the Ablative 
case, as in Latin, NubAv^^xxs^ &c. &c. In the Ag^An of the Basque 
Dialect, we seem to have the composition of Ac and Ak ; and thus 
the familiar Gan of the other Celtic Dialects might be supposed to 
be directly taken from Ag-An^ or a^GAN, by the loss of the a. Yet 
G^^An may be, as I conjecture in another place, a composition 
taken at once from the form G ^ and An ; and thus perhaps we 
should consider the Basque Agan to be quasi Ac^G^^An, a triple 
compound. The tZaAt is the same compound as in the Irish 
Si^Ad, S^^Ud, &c,, "That, There, Yonder." I cannot help ob- 
serving, that in the Hindostanee Dialects, Saaty denoting If^th^ 
is familiarly applied to Nouns in the Ablative, as the other prepo- 
sitions are to different cases. This is curious, as the terms tZat 
and Saat are connected with kindred cases, the Dative and Abla* 
tive. We should conjecture, I think, that Sat^At was derived 
from Say, " From, by, which," as my Grammarian explains it, 
who in another place thus interprets Sa, *' By, from, with, out of, 
" than/' (Hadley's Gramm. p. ag, and Vocab. 35.) The Say, or 
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SAi in its preposition state, precisely corresponds with the Celtic 
Sa, which Mr. Shaw explains by " In, In The;" where we see, in 
the interpretation The, its original idea. We shall not wonder 
at this resemblance between the Hindostanee Dialects, and the 
Celtic forms of Speech, when we learn, what has been asserted, 
that a Russian, passing through a street in London, was enabled 
to understand two Irish women, talking their own Language, from 
his knowledge of the Hindostanee Dialects. Though few, I 
imagine, are more deeply impressed with the radical and particular 
resemblance, existing between the Celtic forms of Speech, and the 
Hindostanee Dialects, &c., still, however, I cannot but marvel at 
this narrative; as the Irish and Hindostanee Languages do not 
appear to resemble each other in those points, in which that 
degree of affinity consists, supposed in the narrative. 



The Composition of PRONOUNS, &c. and their Derivatives. 



Th^=:Ough, Th'^sEm, Th''^ 
EiR, Th'^sEre, Th'^^Ither, 
Th^=Ence, Th'^s:An. (Eng.) 

The, They— £m, Hither, Hence. 
(En.) terms in a simpler state* 

Th ^:= At, Th ^=Ata, Th ^^JEs, 
Th'^^Is, Th^=Os, Th'^sAm, 
Th^-Aim, Th'':=^re, Th^«= 
One, Th ^=Ana, &c. (Cases of 
the Sax. and Goth. Articles.) 



^V^E cannot proceed a step in these discussions, without turning 
our attention to the mode by which the familiar Articles^ 

3 B Pronouns, 



Pronounsy &c. and their De^ 
rivatives in a compound state, 
some of which correspond with 
certain cases of Articular or 
Pronominal Parts of Speech, 
in a state of Inflexion. 



Th''«Is,Th''sAt, quasi The^It. 
Th'^^Ose, Th'^^Ese, Th^^Us, 
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Pronouns, &c. are found in a state of combination^ as arising from 
more simple forms ; and I have accordingly commenced my 
enquiries by shewing the nature of the composition which exists 
in the Sa(Xon, the Gothic, Latin, and Greek Articles. This 
conducted me to a survey of the compound state, in which Nouns 
appear in these Languages, and in kindred forms of Speech, by 
the process of termination and inflexion. — I shall now continue 
my observations on the composition of Pronouns, &c. in various 
Languages, and shew through what a wide sphere this operation 
has been extended, — in a manner, about which our Philologists 
have formed but little conception in their enquiries on Human 
Speech. It is indeed marvellous to observe that strong propen- 
sity, which exists in the mind to combine Pronouns with each 
other, in order to render the expression more forcible, as it 
might be This^ThiSy ThaUThat^ Being or Thing. The very 
terms which I have been obliged to adopt. This and That, are 
themselves compounds of two Pronouns, bearing a similar idea, as 
The- It. The compounds in English, directly presenting them* 
selves to our attention, either as Adjectives, or as other parts of 
Speech, which were originally Demonstrative, are This, That, 
Those, These, Thus, Though, Them, Their, There, Thither, Thence, 
Then, Than, &c. &c. The above words I consider to be compounds, 
derived immediately from the process of Inflexion, by the compo- 
sition of The, and the Elements ^S, ''T, &c. ^R and ^M, signi- 
fying Being. They are, in facf, different cases of the Saxon and 
Gothic article in a state of Inflexion, or they are terms directly 
derived from them. The forms of the Saxon and Gothic article, to 
which the above terms belong, are Th^^At, Th^Ata, Hi^Ms, 
Th^Is, Th^Os,Th^Am, Th^Aim, Th:^Mre, Tho^Ne, Th^Ana, &c.&c. 
The English That and This are acknowledged to belong to 
these articles, and to a Saxon Demonstrative Adjective This, 
Theos, This, corresponding with Hie, llcec. Hoc. The Saxon 

and 
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and Gothic Articles are acknowledged to be Demonstrative Ad- 
jectives. The Etymologists refer This, to the Saxon Adjective 
Thist and the German Dieser; and Skinner observes, "Nescio an 
** liceat deflectere nostrum This, a Lat. Is." It is marvellous, 
that our Etymologists should not have unequivocally and distinctly 
seen the nature of the composition. That is referred to the 
Saxon Thatt the ancient Teutonic French Thaz, the Belgic Dot, 
the German Das, the Islandic Thad, and the Gothic Thata, 
Skinner has placed That, Uty the conjunction, by itself, as a 
different word from That, the Adjective, which he refers to That, 
(Sax.) Dat, (Be\g.) Dasz, (Germ.) We see, in the term That, 
the different uses of the Demonstrative part of Speech, as the 
Relative and the Conjunction : * That is a thing That is of so 
' much consequence, That it ought to be done.* The explanatory 
word Ut is, in fact, the second part of the compound Th "^^At, and 
belongs to Id, (Lat.) lT,(Eng.) as I shall shew in a future page. In 
Scotch, At not only signifies, " Th '^s At, Which," as an Adjective, 
but likewise as a Conjunction. In Scotch they say, " That At ;" 
and we sometimes find, in old English, " At That." (See Dr. 
Jamieson's Dictionary, sub voce.) This Lexicographer has pro- 
duced the parallel terms in other Languages or Dialects, as 
At, (Dan.) At, Ad, (Island.) At, (Swed.) Id. Att, (Su. G.) 
a conjunction corresponding to Lat. Ut, At, (old Eng.) Till 
At, i.e. Till Th'^-Ar. 

The terms Th'^sOse, Th^Ese, directly correspond in case 
with Thos, and Thas, the Nominative Plural of the Gothic Article, 
and of the Saxon Thas, the Demonstrative Adjective. In They 
we have the simpler state, before it is compounded with the "^S. 
In Saxon and Gothic we find the article The in its uncompounded 
state, in the Nominative Plural, as Tha, Thai, Tho ; and Thy 
and The in Saxon are used for all cases, both as an Article and 
Pronoun. The Etymologists refer These to the Belgic Dese, the 

German 
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German Diese^ the Swedish Dess^ the Islandic Thesser^ and the 
Saxon Thas, and Those, to This, (Sax.) Diese^ (Germ.) which 
is right ; that is, they all belong to each other, and perform the 
same office of Demonstrative adjectives, under minute differences 
of form. Skinner observes on the word Those, and its parallels, 
'' fortean a Lat. Hos vel Eos." The Latin Hos and Eos repre- 
sent the second part of the compound in 7%'^^Ese, and Th^-OsE, 
and may be considered as more directly belonging to the Gothic 
Eis, IzE, signifying They and Them. Skinner refers They to the 
Saxon Hi J Illi, and the German Sie. In the German Sie we have 
the simpler form, as in They ; but perhaps the Latin and Saxon 
Hi, and the Latin //, should be considered as vowel breathings. 
The Latin // may however be quasi IJ. The term Thus is only 
another form of This, and means * in This manner/ Skinner derives 
it from the Saxon Thus, and the Teutonic French Sus, Sic, which 
are only different forms of each other. Let us mark the Latin 
Sic, which is a compound of a siniilar kind, quasi Seb^Ic. It is 
the same composition as Hic*Ce, in a contrary order Cs-Hic. 
It is exceedingly curious, that the Etymologists should have 
understood something about the mode, in which this word has 
been formed.-.— Vossius derives Sic *' a Si cui additum Ce,*' or from 
Hie, ** spiritu in s converso.*" I shall shew, that Si means likewise 
This, and that it precisely corresponds with the English So, * in 
« This manner,' as Si vis, * So you like it ;' or, as it is said in 
common colloquial Language, ' If So be you like it/ 

Though is nothing but This — or That, or Thus; and the 
term just produced. So, or ' If So,' may often be substituted for it; 
*' Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
" profiteth me nothing," ^So, So be it, or If So be, I give my body 
• to be burned,' &c. In the phrase * So be it,' we precisely see the 
sense of Though—* Should the thing be done So^ or Thus— or in 
This manner— namely, • Should I give my body to be burned.' 

In 
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In Greek, the term corresponding to Though, in the passage above 
quoted, is a word signifying If, as Eav, Si. The parallel terms 
to Though, produced by the Etymologists, are the Saxon Theah, 
Tha, the Runic Tha, the Gothic Thauh, Thauh-gaha., the Belgic 
and German Doch, which they explain by *' Tamen, Etsi, 
«' Quamvis/' These all belong to the same idea, and in some 
we see the simple form T'^, as Tha. The Saxon Tha is 
employed at once, as the English The, the article, as the De- 
monstrative and Relative Tha^^T, and as the Adverb and 
Conjunction, * Tum, Tunc, Quum, Quando, Dum, Donee ;' 
though the Adjective and the Adverb are placed under separate 
heads by Lye. We see in Etsi, the, explanatory terra of Though, 
the Si, If or 5b; and J shall shew, that Et is nothing but Id, in 
This or That manner. We know, that the English Though is 
sometimes expressed in writing by Tho, and so it is spoken. 
The form Tho is commonly regarded as a contraction, which 
may perhaps be the case; yet it may possibly be the repre- 
sentation of the ipore simple form. In Scotch, Though is written 
Thocht, Thoucht, as it is represented by Dr. Jamieson. In the 
same column of this Writer's Lexicon, where Thocht is, we have 
Thof, bearing the same meaning; and in vulgar English we 
have the same sound, ** Thof a thing be so and so." The Thof 
belongs to Though, for the same reason as the sound Ruf belongs 
to Rough. Dr. Jamieson derives Thocht from Thought ; and he 
imagines, that the compound Allthocht, Although^ is quasi ' All 
* being Thought of,' or taken into account. He observes, how- 
ever, that Thocht seems allied to the Islandic ^' Thoett, Quamvis ; 
** which, according to G. Andr. is per syncop. for Tho- At, from 
" Tho, Licet, etsi; Lex. p. 266." Here, we see, is some glimpse 
of the true origin. In old English, the simpler form T ^, as Tha» 
Thei, &c., occurs, which Dr. Jamieson observes. In Percys 
Reliques, to which this Writer refers, we have Tha for Though ; 

and 
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and we have likewise Tha for Them, The Editor of these Reliques 
is however wrong in supposing, that The Godf in the ancient 
ballad on the Victory at the battle of Agincourt, is a contraction 
for the The he, or The high God. The term The is nothing but 
the article according to the usage of the Saxons, somewhat dif- 
ferent from our own, *• The God for hym wrouzt marvelously." 
The term Th ^«Em belongs to Tham and Thaim, the Dative 
and Ablative of the Saxon and Gothic articles. Th^Em is ac- 
knowledged to be found in the simpler state Henit and it is 
referred by Skinner to Heom, (Sax.) Hem, Hen, (Belg.) Dem, 
(Ger.) ; and Heom he refers to Bum, (Lat.) The Hbom and Eum 
represent the simpler form, belonging to the Element ^M, and 
Th ^=Em is the compound. We now see, that the Em, " I love Em," 
is not contracted from 7%-Em, but it is the primitive, form. The 
Element ^M supplies the Singular and Plural Him and Em, and 
■o it does in Saxon and Gothic, Him, (Sax. Dat. Sing, and PI.) 
Imma, Im, (Goth. Dat. Sing, and PI.) This the Etymologists 
understand. In Hebrew and Arabic, as we have seen. Hem 
signifies They, Em. The English Their and There convey the 
idea of These Men, &c., and These Places, or That Place, agreeing 
with the form of the Saxon article Thare and Thara, which mean 
That or These. Their may be considered as more directly belong- 
ing to Thara, (Gen. PL) of Those people, as * Their gift, the gift 
* of Those.' Lye, under Their, refers it to the Swedish Deras; and 
under Hem he observes, " Quod ad Them et Their, nuUus dubito, 
** quin ab Isl. Theim, Theirra, Theyr, proficiscantur." Skinner 
derives Theirs from the simple form Hiora, lUorum ; though he 
seems unconscious, that Th " in this word is derived from The. 
He has justly seen, however, that Hiora belongs to Eoru'^M, 
(Lat.) The Etymologists under There refer us only to the adverbs 
bearing that form, as Ther, Thar, (Sax.) Thar, (Goth.) Doer, 
(Belg.) Der, (Dan. and Su.) Ibi, Illic, Thar, now written Dar, 

(Germ.) 
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(Germ.) &c.| to which we must add the Greek Deuro^ (Acu^o.) 
Let us note the explanatory term lllic, which, we know, belongs 
to Ille, just as I suppose There to belong to Their^ denoting 
These. 

It is marvellous to observe, how darkly the Etymologists 
have viewed such facts, so manifest, as it should seem, and 
unequivocal. Lye has placed in two separate heads the Saxon 
Thary in the first of which he considers the term as belonging 
to the article Seo ; and in the second he regards it as an adverb 
signifying «' /6i, Illic.'* Under the first head, likewise, he places 
Thar^to, There-to, which he supposes to be a compound of the 
Dative Singular, Thar and To. Under the same division he 
produces There-qf^ There-on, &c. &c. ; and yet we have another 
separate head for Thar^ There, '' Ibi, lUic," the adverb, just as 
if the adverb There, and the same term There, in the phrases 
There-to, did not belong to each other. Dr. Jamieson, however, 
is on the brink of discovering this great mystery; and he has 
accordingly observed in his Dictionary, under the Scotch Thair, 
" used in composition like E. There,'' that he is " much inclined 
^' to think, that A. S. Thaer, ibi, in that place, was originally 
^' the genit. or abl. of the article ; as Lat. Illic, and Istic, have 
*' been formed from Ille, Iste/' In the first part however of this 
article he observes, on Johnson's derivation of Thereabout, from 
There and About, that the ''E. adverb There does not seem 
*' properly to enter into the composition." In the same column 
of Dr. Jamieson s Dictionary we have " Thai, Thay, pron. pL 
" of He or She ;" on which word this Etymologist observes, 
" Johns, gives A- S. Thi, as the origin of E. The^. But Hi is -the 
" A. S. word. This seems from Thaege, like the pron. Tha^ 
«* Thay.'' I have derived They from Tha, the Nominative Plural 
of the Saxon article, because Tha is used in a plural sense, as 
They is. This however is an unnecessary minuteness. Dr. Johnson 

is 
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IS equally right in supposing it to belong to Thi. The Saxon 
Thi, or, as it is commonly written, Thy, and The^ are used 
for every case of both numbers. All these belong to each other, 
and to a great race of words, as we have seen, which appear in 
their simple state with a vowel breathing after the T'^ , &c. It 
was not necessary for Dr. Johnson, though They may be con- 
sidered, as the Plural Pronoun of He and She, to seek for that 
identical word in Saxon, as a parallel term, which in the arrange- 
ments of a Saxon Grammar is represented as the plural of a 
Pronoun, corresponding with He and -S^^. If the Saxon Hi, 
however, has been derived from the consonant form, quasi T-Ai, 
they belong to each other ; but if Hi is only a vowel breathing, 
they do not. 

In the same page of Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary we have 
another article, '* Tha, Thay, They^ pron. These ; all pron. in 
" the same manner,'* &c. &c., which the Lexicographer refers 
to the Saxon Thaege, Illi. One article was sufficient, as the 
Doctor will now understand, for the same word, Thai, Thay, Tha, 
Thay, They, with the same meaning — that is, for the Demonstrative 
part of Speech, signifying These — Persons or things, in different 
cases, &c. &c. The Saxon Thaege, like the English These, is in a 
compound state. In Scotch, Thir signifies These, corresponding in 
form and sense with Their, (Eng.) Thare, Thara, (Sax.) &c. &c. — 
By corresponding in sense, I mean, that they bear the same 
fundamental meaning of This — That — These — Those, &c., as 
Demonstrative adjectives. Such is the affinity which I am en- 
deavouring to illustrate, and this is all the affinity which we can 
expect to exist. Our Etymologists, however, appear to have lost 
every idea of affinity, when words, by passing through various 
Languages, have been used with these differences of relation, 
which Grammarians distinguish by the names of Case — Gender— 
and Number. When words are used as different parts of Speech, 

and 
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and when a term, which is a Demonstrative Pronounj as Gramma- 
rians would call it, has been applied as a Demonstrative Adverb, 
the gloom thickens, and all is darkness and confusion. It is thus, 
that in the English Their and There, which appear under a minute 
difference of form, all ideas of affinity have been obliterated ; and 
even in the Saxon 2%^r, These, This, Person and Thing, and Thar^ 
These Places, That Place, no clear and decided conceptions of 
their identity or affinity appear to have been formed. Again, in 
Scotch, Tho signifies '' Then, At That time," and Tho, " These," 
which Dr. Jamieson has placed in separate articles. Tho, we per- 
ceive, means That (At That time,) and These, both in the Singular 
and Plural. Tho, as Dr. J. has justly observed, occurs in our old 
English writers, under the sense of Then; and he properly compares 
it with the Isl. Tho, and the Su. G. Dan. Da, Tum,Tunc. In Ger- 
man, Da signifies. At That time, or There ; and it is used, likewise, 
for When, While, &c. &c., in which sense it means. At That time. 
That. It is used, moreover, with JVer, Who, " Wer Da glaiibt," 
&c., which my Lexicographer properly translates by "He That 
" believeth," &c. Dr. Jamieson justly compares Tho, These, 
with the Gothic and Sax. Tho, Tha; and he adds, **Tho, how- 
*' ever, seems synonimous with Thai,*' before produced.— -I shall: 
not stop" to exhibit the various terms of this sort, which are to 
be found in old English, and the Teutonic Dialects, under minute 
differences of form and meaning; as the Reader will at once be 
enabled, from the clue now before him, to arrange them in their 
due places, and to adjust their true and original meanings^ 
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Compounds of the Elements 



#*#i* « *»i» 



Hith=£r, &c. Oth=Er, EiTHa 
Er. (Eng.) Or, Od^Er, 
AthcOr,Oth=iEr,&c. (Eng. 
Germ. Sax. &c.) 

Ut=Er. (Lat.) 

EtsEr-o^, Et=Air-o5, E^=At= 
Er-o*. (Gr.) 



Th*=Ith-Er, T'^^Oth.Er. 
(Eng.) 

D'^«EuT=ER=Of,TH*=AT=ER-0*. 

(Gr.) Secundus, Alter-Uter. 
N^=Eut=Er, N*aEiTH=ER. 

(Lat. and Eng.) 
C ^^JEt^Ev^'US. (Lat.) 
At « Ar, Aut = Ar, At « Er, 

EithsAr. (Gr.)Sed, Caterum, 

This— That— Oth=Er thing. 
Eita, (Or.) That— Then. 



The English Th *-Ither is a compound of The and Hither, Hidtr, 
(Sax.) Hidre, (Goth.) Hith^Er is a word of the same kind as 
Oth^Er, EithsEr, and their parallels, which are compounds of 
the Elements ^T and *R, bearing the same meaning. The English 
T^sOthbEr is a similar composition to Thither; and the Greek 
words DsEutbEr-05, (A<uri^, Secundus,) Th '^sAtsEr-oj, (e«rf^, 
Alteruter,) are formed in the same manner. To this form of 
OthbEr and Eith«Er, we must refer the Greek Etsr-05, (£n^,) 
the Ater-05, in £i^sATER-05> Etairso;, (Er«w^;, Sodalls,) which 
in a simpler form is 'E.T=es, (En^fj Socius;) the Latin Uter, 
with its derivatives, j^^fsUrER, ^'^=Either, and the compound 
C*a^TER-tt5. In Uter»^««, Xii^K-Cun-Que, we see the pro- 
pensity of these terms to be united with each other. Some 
Etymologists have seen the connexion between Uter and Eteros, 
(Eti^o;.) In the Ut, That, we have the first part of VT^Er. The 
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Latin terms Uter, the Bladder, a Bottle, 6cc., and Uterus^ the 
Matrix, the Belly, &c., are of doubtful origin. We shall agree, 
that these words belong to each other, under the idea of the 
Swelling out form; but the difficulty is to decide, from what 
notion they are derived. If Udder and Outhar, (Oufl«f, UbeTy 
Mamma, prascipue belluarum,) and Uter-u^, belonged precisely ta 
the same notion ; we might suppose, that they were derived from 
Uteff one of Two, This or That, and were originally applied to the 
Two Mammas of Women. Yet, Vossius has observed, that llTERti^ 
comes from Eetteron, (Hrrifoy, Matricis integumentum,) or he might 
have referred it to the familiar word Eetro^, (Ht^, Imus venter, 
pars ab umbilico usque ad pubem. ) It certainly seems, as if the 
UxERs't^^y and the Eetr :=on, (Hr^oy,) belonged to each other; and 
these words would duly connect themselves in form and meaning 
with UsTEROSi (rc-TB^og, Posterior,) which I have before produced^ 
(page 231.) and Uster^, (r^n^. Vulva, Uterus, Matrix,) a term 
derived from it. From Ustera, {rcre^u,) we know, is taken our 
word Hysteric. 

I have shewn, that Eessa, or EeTta, (Hjrtra, Htt«, Adversum 
praelium. Infer lores partes^) in the sense o{ the Lower part, belongs 
to our Element "^S, as denoting the Esrm, (Ea-rtxj) or Ground. 
I have expressed my doubts, respecting the words under the fona 
^TR, whether they belong to the Element '^T, or TR, or to 
both Elements, by the process of composition. Surely the Eet in 
Eetta and EET=r-o;^, (Hrra, Ht^,) must belong to each other, 
as denoting the Lower part. The EETRion, (Hr^/w, Stamen ;— 
Textum,) and Eetrow, (Ht^w, Imus venter,) are certainly only dif- 
ferent forms of each other, whatever may be the precise idea by 
which they are connected. An adjacent word Eetor, (Hro^, Cor,) 
might perhaps belong to the Eetr-o;i, (Hr^w,) as being an impor- 
tant part in the Venter; though the latter term is said to be 
particularly applied to the ' Imus Venter.* The notions, however, 
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on such subjects, are confused and indefinite. I have suggested, 
likewise^ in another place, a different derivation, (page 188.) 
While I am examining the Greek Outhar, (puSccff Uber, Mamma, 
proprie belluarum ; — Ubertas, feracitas. Pars agri maxime foe- 
cunda,) I cast my eyes on Oudw, OvDas, (OuJo^, Solum, Pavi- 
mentum; Humus, Terra,) where we are directly brought to the 
Spot, supposed in my hypothesis. The Oud in these words must 
surely be considered as attached to our Element ; though I cannot 
determine, whether the Dos and Das be significant, as belonging 
to the Element DS, which conveys the same idea. We must 
refer, I imagine, OuTH-ar to Oud-w, (Oufe^, Oviog); and we must 
remember, that the former word has a similar meaning to the 
latter, when it denotes ''Pars Agri maxime foecunda;" as in the 
Outhar Araurees, (Ou6a^ A^ou^^) Perhaps the Ar in this word, 
and possibly in the others, E£T»^R-on, (Hr^^f Imus venter,) may 
belong to the ^R in Ar-Ouaa, Era, (A^ou^os, E^,) denoting the 
Ground. . 

The terms Atar, Autar, Ater, Eithar, (At^^, Sed, Cae- 
terum, Avrof^ Sed, Autem, Caeterum, Deinde, Ar£^, Sine, Citra, 
Extra, EiOu^, Statim,) mean nothing but Other— ZAw — That — 
Other thing to be added, in order to form a conclusion. The 
fundamental idea annexed to Ater, (Ar«f,) the adverb. Without^ 
is the same, as that which is annexed to the other words, though 
with an application somewhat different. The sense of this adverb 
Ater, (Atc^,) Without, is derived from the notion of any thing, 
being placed in This — or That Spot, as distinguished or separated 
from another. The Reader will perhaps imagine, that the desire 
of supporting my hypothesis has led me to conceive. combinations 
of ideas, which were never united. That this union of ideas 
exists, will however be evident from the explanatory term, adopted 
by the Lexicographers, — Citra, which actually . means, we know, 
in the first sense, '' On This Side;** and in the second sense, 

''Without;' 
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*' Withouty' as R. Ainsworth explains it. Eithar, (Eidds^, Statim» 
confestim,) means, ' Upon That/ as we express it ; and we have 
the simpler form in Eita, (Eira, Postea, deinde, turn,) 7%en— at 
That time. The Etymologists produce, as the parallel terms to 
Other, the Saxon Other^ Anther, Nathor, Neuter, corresponding 
with Neither, Autre, French ; and they add, moreover, the Italian 
Altro, and suppose, that these words all belong to the Latin 
Alter. Skinner however says, '* AUudit Gr. Enjo^, quod Mer. 
** Cas. pro Etymo habet/' The French Etymologists likewise 
refer Autre to Alter, which perhaps may not be so; though in 
such examples it is extremely difficult to decide. They refer 
likewise Outre, anciently written Oultre, to Alter, which appears 
more probable. In Spanish, we have Otro. 

The Etymologists have justly produced^ under Other, the 
German Oder, Sive, from which our word Or is derived, as the 
Etymolojgists acknowledge. Skinner cannot avoid seeing, that 
Oder has some relation to the Greek kra^, and k\}ra^. The Ety- 
mologists refer Either to the Saxon Egther, compounded of the 
Preposition Mc, Etiam, says Skinner, and Thar, Postea; and he 
adds, " AUudit Gr. Etsjo;." If this process be exact. Either does 
not so immediately coincide with the nature of the formation in 
Eter-oj, (Ersfo;) ; but Still the ^R in all these words appears to 
have the same meaning. I have shewn, that Thar, There, is a 
compound of T\ The and Here. The Saxon Other, Other; 
Alius, Alter, means likewise '* Vel,'' — " Twa men Other thre,Dua 
*^ homines, aut Tres." The Etymologists produce the parallel 
terms to Or, as the German Oder, the Islandic Edur, the Saxon 
AthQr, Outher, Other, Oththe, the Gothic Aiththau, Uththau. The 
Saxon Oththe is explained in Lye by **Vel, Aut, Sive; — Usque 
«' ad ;" where we see both senses of Or and To ; and from whence 
we learn, how these ideas may be connected with each other. 
Let us mark the explanatory Latin word Aut, which has a 

similar 
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similar meaning of This or That; and we now perceive, how AuT 
and Ad may belong to each other. In Gothic, Uththan means 
Autem, where we have other forms conveying similar ideas. While 
I am examining the term Other, I cast my eyes on the word 
Otter, the animal ; which appears in various Languages, as Oter, 
(Sax.) Odder, (Dan.) Otter, {Germ.) &c. &c. These terms the 
Etymologists have referred, and probably with truth, to the Greek 
Udor, (TJ«f); and they might have added the English fTater, &c. 
They justly remind us, that in Greek the animal is called Ew^oi^, 
and we shall therefore probably acquiesce in this idea as the true 
derivation. Yet I cannot help suggesting, that the Otter might 
possibly belong to Other, under the idea of the amj^ibious 
animal — the animal belonging to an^Other, or second Element; 
and I must observe, that this creature appears to have been 
particularly selected among the amphibious animals, as a creature 
of an uncertain kind, which excited doubt in the mind, whether it 
should be arranged to This Element or to That — to One race or to 
an»OTH£R. We all remember, that FalstafF compares the Hostess 
to " an Otter ;" on which the Prince says, " An Otter, Sir 
** John, why an Otter ? Fal. Why ? She's neither fish nor flesh; 
*• a man knows not where to have her." 

Before I quit the term Other, I must note some of the words 
produced as parallel to it by the Etymologists, as ^nMr, (Goth.) 
Anner,(R\xn.) Ander, (Germ, and Belg.) Anden, (Dan.) which they 
appear to consider as belonging to Another. These words seem to 
be precisely the same composition as that, which exists in the Greek 
Aneer, Aners05, Andr-o^, and the Anthr in Akthr-oj^05, (Ar^, 
AMs^g, Apifog, ApQfm'TFog) ; and the difficulty is to determine, whether 
such terras are compounds of An and ^R, or of AN, and DR. 
It should seem, by the German Ander, as if the composition was 
An and Der, the article ; and the Gothic Thar, commonly used 
for That, as applied to Place, or as signifying There, would bear 

the 
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the same meaning. Thus the English YonsDer would be -a 
composition of the same kind, which literally means Yon=There, 
or T^j^bThere, as we express it, Man, Place, &c. Yet in the 
Runic ^nn^r, and the Greek AneeVy the DorT does not appear; and 
this might lead us to suppose, that the D orT was only an organical 
addition to the '^N. Perhaps in some the composition may be An, 
and the Element ^Rj and in others An, and the Elements T'^s^R, 
combined, as in Der, There, Thar, &c. &c: &c. The German Lan- 
guage supplies a term familiarly in use, belonging to the Element 
"^R, as Er, He, from which the second part of the compound 
D'^'Ek is formed; so that D^=Er is nothing but Die=Er, if we 
consider Die as representing the simple state of the article, 
without regard to the accidents of gender, &c., to which Die is 
applied. In English, likewise, as we have frequently observed, 
the Er is used familiarly for Being, as a termination for words 
denoting the agent, as iSiVi^sEr, P/ay»ER. This use of the 
Element ^R is universal. 



Compounds of the Elements 

T^s^N. 



Th^ ^En, Th"" =Ence, Th ''sAn, 
(Eng.) 



Hence, Hen, Hin, &c. Hinc. 

(Eng. Sax. Germ. Lat. &c.) 
Th ^ ==An, Th ''=Onne, D ^« Ann, 

&c.(Goth.Sax.Germ.)rA«£n. 
T^=Unc, D^:=On=:Ec, T\^En^ 

Us, HAc=sT''nEN=Us, (Lat-) 



Th^-Ence, Th^-En, Th^s:An, may be considered as belonging 
to each other, and as bearing the same fundamental idea of TTiis 
— TTiat. They coincide with the forms in the Saxon and Gothic 
Articles, Thone^ Thana. A simpler form of Th'^::^Ence has been 

acknowledged 
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similar meaning of This or That; and we - /£ is supposed to be 
and Ad may belong to each other. ^e have the simple form, 
AuUMy where we have other form?' -^ Gothic Ina, the Accusa- 
I am examining the term O' y^ong to the Latin Hunc, Hanc. 
Otter, the animal ; which y'^^t That, as * From Hence arose,' 

(Sax.) Odder, (Dan.) J'^^'f„ Hinc is acknowledged to belong 



Etymologists have r '/^^^jwduce the parallel terms to Hence, 



riSti 



Vdor, (Ti«f); and .■^>''^'f{gonan, (Sax.) Hm, (Germ.) which 
They justly rer . ' *^^|atin Hinc. It is true, that these words 
and we shall ^ft<^'^nBinc, as they do to Eunc and Hanc; yet 
derivation y'^t'^.ltly ^o ^^ referred to the kindred terms in 
possiblv /^^J^^^ Since,. with its parallel terms &n^ (Germ.) 
*"*'" X;,^^'$fI(Goth.) ^*<^«, (Swed.) &c., is supposed to 
*'' ft'f/fiel^'' ^ Sith'Thence. These words may be compounds 

d^^ th^ Element ^N, or they might at once belong to the 
fS/^'^cA^S' In.ASm, (Sax.) Suus, and its parallel terms Sein, 
fje^ t^c.,v/ehsLve the compound aS'^s:'^^; and in the Saxon 
(^^^'Lpeti there is the same union. The preceding word to 
Si^' rt^r tetm in my Saxon Dictionary, is Sin pro Synd, Sumus; 
^'^ tve have a composition of a similar kind, applied to a dif- 
^ J purpose. Whether Sith be a compound, I cannot decide. 
'^ ^11^ sEn is justly interpreted by the Latin T" s=Unc ; and we 
jiall now understand, that they are only different forms of each 
£,ther. The T^=En, in Ten-175, to That point, is a similar com- 
pound ; and the Us is the same addition as in Xis-^que. In 
HacsT'^sEn^Us, we have still a further compound; and here we 
see the Hag, the congenial term. D^^^OnsEc is a conjunction, 
with a similar meaning to T^ =Unc, and it means * To, or Till 
* Th=En, or That time/ The Lexicographers explain it by 
"Until. — As long as, while That;'' and they derive it from 
Dum and 2^ec. In Donic^um, or Donec^Cum, we have a further 
compound with Cum. In Gothic, we have compound conjunctions, 

belonging 
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elonging to the article Than, That Person, under the same form, 

i directly attached to it. The succeeding term to the Gothic 

AM pro Thana, Tw," says Lye, is Than, '* Ore, otuv, Cum 

ndo ;" and in the same opening of his Gothic and Saxon Dic- 

I see the Gothic Thande, " E«f, Dum," and Thandet, 

;^uando, Quum.** The Etymologists refer Then to the 

lel terms, TAaif, (Goth.) Thannef Thonne,(Sax.) -Daw, (Belg.) 

>ann, (Germ.) which Junius derives from Orm, per apharesin. 

We should imagine, on the first view, that the term used in 
comparisons. Than, is very remote from any idea, which belongs 
to a Pronoun. I do not find the term Than in the Lexicons of 
Skinner and Junius; as they conceived, perhaps, that it coincided 
with Then, which however does not manifestly present itself to 
the view. It is true, indeed, that they do coincide ; and in Saxon 
the term Thonne means* at once TunCfSLud '* H, Quam,'* as Lye 
explains it. This union of ideas between the particle, if I may 
so call it, of Comparison, and the Pronoun, does not, as I have 
observed, at once appear evident ; yet we cannot but note, 
that in the Latin and Greek H and &uam, the same union exists. 
It will be owned, I imagine, that the Saxon Thonne, Tunc, 
Quam, belongs to Thone, the Article, * That person ;' and thus we 
shall understand, that 'Betere Thonne, Better Tuas/ meant ori- 
ginally • Better Thone— Better 27i/if—JFfc— William, Thomas,' &c., 
i.e. •Better That person, as compared with William, Thomas,' &c.; 
and afterwards it passed into the idea, which «we annex to. Than, 
the term of comparison, 'Better Than William, Thomas.' In 
Spanish, French, and Italian, the terms for comparison. Than, 
are derived from the same source of the Pronominal part of 
Speech, as &ue — Che, which signifiy, we know, That Person, That, 
Esto es major Que estotro, *This is better Than the other,' Plus 
Pauvre Que riche, Piu povero Che ricco, * More poor Than rich.' 
In Italian, when the Pronominal part of Speech, which we call 

3 D the 
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the Relative, is not applied, another species of the ProtxHin, die 
Demonstrative adjective, or Article, is adopted, as in the Saxon 
and English Than, as Piu chiaro Del sole. The English Than 
and Del precisely agree with each other, except that Than is 
taken from what is called the Accusative case, and Del is called 
the Genitive. The Latin Quam belongs to the Accusative. 
In German, Dann corresponc^ in sense and form with Then. 
In this Language, Als has a similar meaning : *£s ist better AU^ 
* It is better Than.' My Lexicographer explains Als by ** As, like. 
" —Da, When, as, when as, at the time That — Mehr Als, More 
** Than;'' where in the As, signifying in That Manner— ^'at the 
" time That,'' we see the genuine idea. The German Als belongs 
to the Element ^L, denoting This or That Being — thing, &c., as 
Ille. (Lat.) //,(Ital. and Fr.) &c. &c. The English As is sup- 
posed to be derived from the German •^/j, by the loss of the /, 
which may possibly be so; yet it may belong to our Element '^S, 
bearing the same meaning, with the Gothic and Latin Is, He, 
&c. &c. &c., which I rather conceive to be the fact. The German 
Als has been referred to Alle, All, &c., which is right. All belongs 
likewise to the Element ^L, denoting Each, or Every person. 
Let us mark the explanatory term Each, which the Etymologists 
have referred to the Saxon Elc, the Belgic Kick, &c. &c. Each 
might belong to our Element ^C, bearing the same meaning; 
yet it is probably derived from the source, which the Etymologists 
suppose. Elc must be referred to the Element ^L, and to the 
words before us, Als, &c. Meric Casaubon derives Each from 
Ek-Astos, (Ekm-to^, Unusquisque») where in the Ek and Ast we 
have the ^S doubled. In Ek-Ein-05. (jExayo^,) we have a compound 
of the Elements ^S and "^N. In Scotch, Als signifies As and 
Also. The Al in Also, we see, has the same meaning — All or 
Entirely in 7 his manner— iSo or in JTiis very manner. 

Qui 
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Qui, and its corresponding 
terms in composition, or the 
Elements Q^, &c. ''S, ^N, 
&c.» combined with each 
other. 

Qu=Is, Qu«Id, Qu=Od, Qu=Ic= 
Qu=Ii}, Qu=Ic«=Qu=Am, Qv= 
l5=QuE, Qui=.C^=Un=Que. 
(Lat.) &c. &c. &c. 

Who — Why, quasi Qwho, 
QwHY. (Eng.) 

Quhat— QuHAY. (Scotch,) Who. 



Wh'^^At, Wh^^Ose, frh'=Om, 

Ere, Wh^ ^Ether, Wh^ either, 

quasi Qwh '^rAr, Qwh ^«=Ose, 

Qwh'^sOm, &c. &c. 
Hwa, tlwt=Mtt Hw^Ms, &c. 

Cw = As, Cwo, &c. Cw"* sis, 

&c. &c. (Sax. Goth.) Who. 
Qv «= ANT-a^jT'^a Ant-«5,Qu sOt, 

Qu=OT-a5, T^=Ot, T^=Ot- 

us, (Lat.) 

QusAm, T*»Am, Qu=Um, 
T'^^Um, &c. (Lat.) 



I SHALL consider in this article the compounds of Qui and its 
parallel terms. The Relative, as it is called, performed originally 
the office of a Demonstrative part of Speech, This — or That — Such 
a Person, thing, &c.i and accordingly we find, that Qui signifies 
** Any ; — Every one, all." In English, as we know, That is both 
the Demonstrative and the Relative Pronoun ; ' That is a person, 
' That allrespect ;' and through a great variety of Languages, the 
Articular or Demonstrative parts of Speech are expressed by the 
same term, as every one understands. We have seen, through 
what a wide sphere of Human Speech our Element C^, &c., with 
the breathing after the Radical Consonant, furnishes the Relative 
Pronoun; asQ«i,(Lat.) Chi, Che, Cut (Ital.) Que, Cm'o, (Span.) 
Que, Qui, &c. (Fr.) Cia, Ce, Se, (Ir.) Co, Cia, Cir'Od, (Gal.) &c. 
Jo, Kai, Ki^'^S, &c. (Hind.) Koi, Kto, (Russ.) Keh, Ki, Cheh, 8cc. 
(Pers.) Se, Seo, (Sax.) So, SajEi, (Goth.) &c. &c. &c. We 

understand. 
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understand, likewise, that Qu^Is, Qu^ld^ Qjn^Od^ are compositions 
of Qui and Is, Id, and that the other cases supply combinations of 
a similar kind, as C^^U/W, Qu=^Em, Qu^ Am, quasi Qjui-}HujuSt 
or Ejus, Bum, Earn, &c. The derivatives of Qui are used in 
various manners, as Conjunctions, &c. Que^ Quit (How, Why,) 
Quiay Quam^ &c. The Reader will with difficulty believe, that 
the Etymologists do not refer Qiie to Qui, but derive it from 
Te, (T6,) Ke^ or Kai, (t«, Kc, Kai.) All these words indeed belong 
to our Elements T^, K^, under the same idea; yet no one can 
doubt, that Que directly belongs to Qui, and means *In This 
'Manner/ R. Ains worth justly explains it by ''4lso\^' and in 
the phrase " Que — Que, Both — And," we have the sense of " In 
" This — That Manner." When Que is used as "a syllabical 
*' addition " — Quis-Que, we see its true sense, and we mark the 
propensity of the mind to form compounds with the Pronominal 
parts of Speech. In some instances, the whole composition con- 
sists of Pronouns, or of words derived from Pronouns, bearing 
a similar meaning; and in other instances, we find diflferent 
parts of Speech added. The following examples will be sufficient to 
illustrate the words derived from Qui; as Quis^Quam, Quic^^Quid, 
Quis^Que, Quic^Que, Quic^Quam, Qui^Qun^Qjie^ Qui^Dem, Qui- 
Dam, Qui^Dum, Quid -Nam, Quia^Nam, Quia^Ne^ Quid«Ni,Qui^Ppe, 
Qui^Ppiam, Quid^Quid^ Quantus^Quis^Que, EoQuis, Si^Quis, Ali^ 
Quis, Qu:^Alis, Qu:^Alis^Cunque, Qua^Si, Quam^^Diu, Quam^LiheU 
Quam^Dudum^ &c. &c. &c. It is not necessary to enlarge this 
enumeration ; but I shall proceed to remark on the composition of 
words in English, &c., which are formed/rom the parallel terms 
to 2tt/. 

fflio, as we have seen, is quasi Qwho; and in Scotch it is 
accordingly represented by &uha, or fluhay. The te;'m JVhy and 
How are quasi 2.hy, and ^how, signifying fVho, (if it were used in 
the neuter sense,) or JVha^^T. We shall now understand, that 

WhaU 
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What, fThdse, Whom, When, Whence^ Where, Whether] Whither, 
are all compounds, the first part of which is Who or §iwho; and 
that they are quasi §lwh=At, 2.wh*'^0se, Qwh^^Om, 2.wh^^En, 
§lwh^ ^Ence, §lwh ""^Ere, flwh ^-Ether, Hwh^^Ither. Some of these 
terms, sls What, Whose, Whom, When, Whence, msiy he consideHsd 
as directly taken from the Saxon and Gothic Relatives :^n theii^ 
state of Inflexion, in which state they are compounds of the Rela-^ 
tive Qwho, and the Demonstrative part of Speech, It, &c.v as the 
article is of The and the same Demonstrative prohourts, as I 
have before shewn. These Relatives are thus represented : 
Sax. Sing. N. Hwa, Hwat. G. Hwas. D. and Abl: Hwam. 
A. Hwane, Hwone, Hwat. Goth. Sing. N: Cwas, Czvo, Cwa, Cwei 
G. Cwis. Dat. and Abl. Cwamma. A: Cwana, Cwo, Cwa or 'Cwe-. 
PL Ace. Cwans. The English Wh^-At, or Qwh^ ^^^^ coincides with 
Hw^^Mt, Hw^Ms, Cw^As, Cze;^=/^,-and the Latin 2tt«0i, Uu^Td, 
Qu^Is; so that Wh-At, or Qwh-At, is precisely the same combina- 
tion of the Relative or Interrogative ^fco or Qwho, and It, quasi 
§lwho^It,as Th^^Is, Th^ ^At, are of The^It. Whose or Qw=OsE is 
a similar composition, though it may be considered '"peth&ps as 
more directly taken from the Genitive Hwas, Cwis; as'^Whoss 
• pen is this?* « Of whom is this pen?* Thit^Aaiy^ is directly 
derived from the Genitive, will be evident from a similar fact inr 
Latin, where Cujas and Cujus are adjectives taken fix!>ih the Geni« 
tive Cujus. The English Wh'^^Om coincides with- Hw^Am, 
CwpAmma, and^ with the Latin Qu^^^Em, S.u^Am. Thtfy are coni* 
pounded of Who, Qwho, 2,wi, and Him, with its parallel Him, 
(Sax.) Imma, (Goth.) Euni, Earn, (Lat.) ' ^' 

We see, moreover, that When and Whence, signifying What 
tUme^^What place, may be considered, as coinciding with the Ac- 
cusative Gothic and Saxon Cwana, Hwana, a compound of Who 
nnd Ina, Hine, (Goth. Sax.) If we do not refer Whence to the 
Apcusative of the Relative, but say that it is derived from Who 

and 
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and Hence, this comes precisely to the same thing ; as Hence 
signifies That, and belongs to Ina, Hine, as I have before shewn. 
We perceive, that the Latin Qu'^ «Ando directly belongs to fFhen, 
or Qwh'^sEn. QucAntsus must be referred likewise to this 
Saxon form, as Qu^Ot and QvOt^us belong to Qju=Od and 
Qu-Id, Qph-Aty &c. T''=ANT.tt5 and T'^^Ot, T^^Ot-us, were 
adopted with a minute difference of form or composition, in order 
to mark another turn of the same idea, as 2%^ =£n belongs to 
Wk^En or Qwh^En, Th^^Jt to fFh-jIt or gw/A^irf/.— The mind 
at once forms these regular analogies — -without effort and without 
error. Qua Am, T^^Am, Qu«Um, T ^=Um, are compounds, formed 
on the same principle ; and we shall now understand, that D^==Um, 
J^bAm, are likewise similar compositions denoting In, or During 
That^^This time. We shall now moreover perceive, that D ^=Em, 
P'^sAM,th6 Pronominal affix. Idem, QuUDam^ must.be referred 
to the same source. This union of Dent or Dam with Pro- 
nouns will most forcibly support my conjecture respecting its 
origin. 

Nothihg can be mor& unequivocal, than that Cum or Quum, 
as the Conjunction or Adverb, *• When, at fFhat time," &c., belongs 
to the Relative Qttii and we should be inclined to believe, that 
Cum the preposition expressed only another turn of meaning, 
annexed to the same word. The Etymologists derive Dum from 
Dee, (A^); but it is extremely curious, that they have some 
glimpse of the true origin of J'^^^Am. Martini us derives it from 
Zr, of which the ancient Accusative was Im. In my hypothesis, 
it is supposed to be a compound, of which the second part is Im, 
Hifftf Imma^ &c. Tarn and Quam are supposed by some to be 
taken from Tantum and Quantum; though it is understood, that 
Tamen belongs to Tam. Ita is an adverb belonging to Id; and 
thus we have alike the forms Item and Idem^ corresponding with 
each other. Hence we see, that Dem or Tem may equally belong 

to 
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to Adverbs as to Adjectives, denoting This or That Manner. To 
the same source we mu^t refer the Tim as the termination of 
Adverbsi as Af/«tt=TiM, &c. &c,, • In This or Such a minute 
< manner/ Dudum is supposed to be derived from Diu and lyum; 
and Diu is referred to Die. This perhaps may be true. We have 
perpetual occasion to observe, how these terms are combined with 
each other ; as yam^yam^ yam^Dudum. The Etymologists re- 
mind us, under Diu^ of the Greek De^En, (A^y, Diu, Dudum> 
Pridem,) which is perhaps only another form of Thetij (Eng.) 
Dan^ (Belg.) &c. &c. The Greek The=*En, (0iy^ Particula, 
Poet. Sane, diu,) is another of these words. To the forms 
Wh^En^ or Qwht^En^ Qu^Ando, we must refer Qu^In, the Latin 
Conjunction ; and to the same form we must ascribe the Spanish 
Quien, He who, &c- &c. The Etymologists derive Quin from 
Qjdi and Ne ; and the Ne may possibly constitute the second part 
of the Compound. It is true, that in some examples the sense of 
iVb^ appears connected with the Qui^ What; but in others no such 
meaning presents itself. 

The English terms S'^*Ome, S^^Ame, are similar compounds 
tq the Latin D=Am, in g«i«D=AM, &c. The Etymologists refer 
Some, Aliquis, as an adjective, and as a termination, To/7-Some, 
&c., to the Gothic Sums^ the Saxon Sum^ the Danish SoMj &c. &c. ; 
and Junius derives them from the Greek Jfnos,(^AfjLo^, Unus, aliquis ; 
— Meus, noster,) Any person. The second part of S^- Ome, according 
to my hypothesis, belongs to such terms as the Greek Amos, (A^o^,) 
and its parallels Him^ &c. This Greek word supplies us with another 
proof of my theory, which supposes, that the Elements, as ^M, &c., 
denote simply This — or That Being; and that accident alone 
operates in annexing the signification of different persons. We 
here see, that Amos is applied alike to the third person, and to 
the first, both singular and plural. Lye explains the Saxon 
Sum, by " 2«^Dam, aliquis, unus." — ^The English Same is only 

another 
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another turn of meanings annexed to Some; quasi S'^sAme, Se, or 
The«Him, if I may so say — That very person. In Latin, we know, 
the idea conveyed by Sams is expressed by a Pronoun Is, and 
an Affix to Pronouns, Z)^m, which corresponds, as I imagine, with 
this very word Same or Some, as Ifiem; and in Greek it is likewise 
expressed by two Demonstrative parts of Speech, O oun^ Idem. 
The Etymologists refer Same to the Saxon Same, the Gothic 
Samo, the Swedish Samma, the Islandic Same, &c. ; and Skinner 
observes, ^'Nostro Same feliciter alludit Gr. Apt." The Greek ^ma 
should perhaps be considered, as belonging to that race of words, to 
which the second part of the compound S^^Ame is to be referred. 
We must add to the parallel terms of Same, the Russian Same, 
^ Lui Meme ;* and let us mark the French Mhne, anciently written 
Mesme, which is a qompound of Me ox Mes, for Moy, Mot, and 
Sme, denoting Same. In Spanish it is Mismo, and in Italian 
Medesimo, where the Simo or Same is distinct. I imagine, that 
the French Moi or Moy was quasi Moj; but however that may be, 
we have the Sme, distinctly denoting Same. Menage supposes, 
that the Italian Medesimo has been formed from the Latin Metip-- 
sissimus. When Mesme is used as an adverb, he derives it from 
the Latin Maxime. In Saxon, in the phrase Swa Same, ^* Item, 
*' Similiter, pariter," we see in Swa, So, That Manner, one of the 
terms, to which the first part of the compound SiL^'^Me belongs. 
The Spanish C^^Qmo, and its parallels Come, Comme, (Ital. Fr.) 
are similar compounds. Menage derives the French Cbmme from 
Sluomodo, by this process, Comod, Comed, and then Comment* 
The Ent is an addition of their Pronominal part of Speech En. 
If we say, that these words Comme^ &c. directly belong to 
Quam, we have a kindred composition, and it is only another 
mode of conceiving a similar fact. 

Again, in §axon we have Sam, *' Sive, Utrum,** which means 
Th^s Samjb, or ThatSAUEj *' Sam hi faesten, Sam hi ne fasten, Sive 
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" nil jejunent, she illi non jejunent/'— ^ Should they do This thing, 
* or This Same things namely, fast; Should they do That thing, 
Vor That Same thing, namely, not fast/ This word Sam means, 
likewise, in composition, what the Latin Semi does, as SAMsCucg 
SEMit:Fivus; and in composition it is used for '' SAMod, Simul 
*' idem sciL valens,'* says Lye, " quod Latinum Cotiy ut Sam- 
" hiwan^ Conjuges," &c. — We now see, that the Latin Semi 
belongs to the Saxon Sam^ and that they both denote the Half^ 
from the idea of a thing divided into the Same or Equal parts. 
The Greek E^mi, and Eemisus, (Hfih Ufitav^f Dimidius,) may belong 
to Semi, as Ex^ (e|,) to Sex, &c. ; or it may be the simple state, 
from which the second part of S^^Emi is derived. Thus Eemi, 
(Hp,) would belong to such words as Amos, {kfiog, U^us, Aliquis,) 
*Such a One,' or *One and the Same,' sls we express it. This idea 
is not improbable, as Se in its separate state has a similar force 
to the Se in Se« ^Mi, as SE^Libra. The Se is referred in that 
sense to the particle of Separation, Se, as SE^Grego, &c. All this 
is very just ; yet Se, as a particle of Separation, means nothing 
but The — * In This place or That — Here or There,' as distinguished 
from another place. Under the same form Se, it actually, we 
know, denotes Self— or Being — This or That Peculiar Being, as 
distinguished from another. In SE^Orsum and DEt^Orsum, the Se 
and De mean This and That. In S^^^U^ we have a compound of 
Se and of Us, as in Us-Que; and the Us has the same meaning in 
VersA]s. ^ The Urn in Vers-Um belongs to the Element ^M, under 
a similar idea. 

While I am examining the word Eemi,(Hfii, Semi,) in my Greek 
Vocabulary, I cast my eyes on other terms, belonging to the Element 
^M, which will illustrate the force of my hypothesis, and will 
shew us, how different Elements exhibit a race of words, which 
contain similar ideas, as being derived from a similar source* 
Thus we have Eemo^, {tifiocj Quando, Quum,) which belongs to 
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such words, as Amos, (AfM^^ Aliquis,) just as the Qjuis^ in the 
explanatory word * AlUQuis/ belongs to Quando and Quum^ as 
being all formed from Qui. Again » I find EEM^n, (fi^v, £t» 
Atque,) where in the Que of the explanatory word * At^g*'^.' we 
again see the point of union, by which it is connected with the 
other words. In short, we perceive, that Amo^, Eemos, and 
EEMon, mean simply That, under the three relations of ' That 
< person— At, or during That time — In That Manner/ I likewise 
find Eem^i, (Hpoi, Sedeo,) To be Seated — Situated^^Placed, &c., 
supplying, as I imagine, the original idea, from which these 
terms for 'This' or *That Existing Being* are derived; just as 
the very term Existence belongs to !^to, and the explanatory 
vford, Sedeo; and as Is, Est^ Esti, (Eoti,) &c. belong to Isremi, 
(la-nifAt, CoUoco,) and Ez^mai, (JE^ofim, Sedeo,) according to my 
hypothesis. 

We observe in our Latin Vocabularies, adjacent to the Qui 
and its derivatives* the term Queo, ''To be able; to may, or 
'* can;'' and we must own, that the verb Queo seems by its 
form at once to connect itself with Qui, &c., if the sense, which 
it bears, could be at all reconciled with the idea conveyed by 
the Relative. On the first view, nothing appears more remote 
than the meaning of these words ; and yet nothing is more evident 
and natural than their relation to each other, when duly con- 
sidered. We shall readily admit, that Queo may belong to Qui, 
when we reflect, that Qui is used sometimes as Qualis, Such a 
person, under the idea of being *Such a person, who is adequate to 
* his purpose — Such as — Can, or is Able to perform any thing/ 
To this derivation we should find no difficulty to assent, and we 
shall acquiesce fully in this notion, when we remember, that in a 
Greek term we have actually the two senses of Qm or Qualis, and 
Valens, Qui potest, * One Who, Such a one — Such as is Able, or who 
« Cant— do any thing,' as Oios, (Oiof, Qualis; Promptus, paratus, 
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expeditus» idoneus, aptus, accommodatus, Valens, Qui Potest.) 
The Qu in Qv^jilis is likewise derived from Qui. The Greek 
Oios, (Oi«c,) belongs, we see, to our Element "^S, to Os, (O^, Qui*) 
&c. ; and in its union with Te, as Oios Te, (Ow; re, Potens,) we 
find the Ts» (T<>) adopted in its more original sense, as derived 
from To, Tee, &c. &c. (Tp, T^, &c.) The, when applied as a De- 
moiistrative part of Speech. When Te, (Ti, Et,) is used as a 
Conjunction, it still performs the same office of a Demonstrative 
part of Speech, and means, ^ In This Manner,' as Que does. Thus 
Te belongs to To, as Qtie to Qui. In the Greek Kai, (Ko/,) we 
hav^ another form of these words bearing the same meaning. 
The Etymologists refer Queo to an Eastern origin $ and yet 
Martinius cannot help observing, ^' Sed Queo lubet derivare a Ko/o^ 
'< Qualis ; ut sit quasi Qualitatem ad aliquid habeo, quod barbare 
*' dicioius Qualijicatus SMm. Sic et Pos^ Potis possit esse a Iloa-o^, 
^' Quantus, id est, magnus, multus.'* This is extremely curious. 
We perceive, that our Etymologist has conceived the true idea, 
though he has sought for it in the remote word Ko/o^, when the 
very same idea exists in the word Qui, vvhich directly connects 
itself in form and Language with Queo. 

The Greek Koi^Os may be considered however as quasi Qui-ox, 
Who. If we suppose with the Lexicographers, that oKoiso;, 
oKos^iS-w, a^ put for oPoi-o^, o^o^^S-os, (OKowg, Okoco^^ loiu 
pro Oircioc, OiTotrog,) we are brought to the same idea ; as in that 
case we must regard the Poi and the Po, under the labial forms, 
as directly connected with the form K\ ^Q, just as Who is quasi 
Qwho belonging to Qui. — The Po^ ^S of the Latins is probably, 
as Martinius suggests, a compound of the same sort as Po^^'Sos, 
(Uotrog,) from Pe or Pou, (Hif, Hou,) and Os-05, (Oro^,) which 
belongs to Os, (O^, Qui.) The union of the Pos with Sum, in 
Possunh adds weight to this derivation ; as it is marvellous to 
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observe, how terms derived from the same source connect them- 
selves with each other. The Greek Fa^^^S, Fa^^N, (no?, n«r,) 
I conceive to be compounds of the Element P^ and "^S, "^N, 
bearing a similar meaning of ' This or That Person, Each Person/ 
These combinations, I imagine, are directly taken from the 
Celtic Dialects. In Welsh we have Pwy^ Pa; in Armoric, Pe, 
Piou, Pe^^T^ Pe^HeZy Pe^Hini; in Cornish, Puia^Pa, signifying 
fflio^ What, &c., corresponding with the Pou, Pot, Pe^ &cc.f (llw, 
Ubi, iToi, Quo, aliquo, Ilif, Qua?) of the Greeks. We perceivei 
that the Po^^^'S, the Pa^^'S, and Pa^^'N, (n«^, n»,) ate com- 
pounds of the same kind, as the Armoric Pe^^T^ Pe^Hez, and 
Pe^Hini. In Welsh, Pa is compounded with Uh, Jnij &c., 
as Paham, or Pa^Am, 'Why, Wherefore,' Pa^Un, ''Which, or 
'* Whether of the two/* and Pan, or P^^An, '^ When, at What 
" time." The latter word likewise signifies That. The Welsh 
Scholars will now understand, if they are not already aware 
of this fact, that the Byn in Bynnag is a compound of Pa 
and Un, or 2ft, and that the'^^ is an addition belonging to 
the construction of the Language. This word is perpetually 
accompanied by its original parts. Pa and Un, as Pwy Bynnag, 
Pa Bynnag, Pa Un Bynnag, Bynnag Pa Un. — The Latin 
Piam is the same composition as the Celtic Paham; and we 
accordingly see it annexed to words of its own kind— to Pro- 
nouns, as in the Latin Qui^F?iAM. In Qui^FfB^ we have the 
simple form Pa or Pe. 
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Combinations of the Element 
Q\ &C4 witlj '^L. 

T 

Alius, Ille, &c. (Lat.) 
jillos. (Gr.) Another. 
jil, El, 11, &c. (Ar. Span. 
Ital. Fr. &c.) Articular or 
Pronominal parts of Speech. 
Eelik-os. (Gr.) Quantus. 
T^=Elik-05, T'^=Elik=0«/-os. 

(Gr.) Tantus. 
Tlk, &c. (Scotch and old Eng.) 

Every, Each. 
Th'^^Ylk. (Old English,) That 

same. 
TA=AL=Kii. (Ar.) This, That, 

&c. 
Qu=Al-w, T"^ =Al-k. (Lat.) 



QusIs=Qu=Ili^. (Lat.) fi««— 
Qualis. 

Qu=El, Qu=Ale, &c (Fr. Ital. 

&c.) 
fni=Ich, quasi Qw=Ilch. (Eng.) 
CwsIleiks, Quh=Ilk. (Gothic 

and Scotch,) Which. 
Wh^'^Ilk, Hw^Ilc, Ho^Ilck, 

fr^^Elche. (Old Eng, Sax. 

Dan. Germ.) fFhich. 
Such, quasi S^ =Ulch. (Eng.) 
SwsYlce.SwsAleiks, S*=Ulck, 

S* sOlche. (Sax. Goth. Belg. 

Germ.) 
fn^ «Ile, quasi ^A* =Ilk. (Eng.) 

Which, at Wkich-^r That 

time, fFhich. 
QuwhsIle, Quh=Ilis. (Scotch,) 

miile. 



I SHALL now exhibit the combination of the Element Q^, S^, &c. 
with that of *L, as in Qu=Al-w, &c. &c., which is derived from 
Qui and hL-ius. The Element ^L denotes Being, in the most 
familiar words, through the whole compass of Language, as in 
the Latin Alius, Ille, &:c., the . Greek Alios, (aaxoc,) &c., the 
Eastern Articular or Demonstrative parts of Speech, Al, (Ar. 
and Heb.) the Spanish, Italian, French El, 11, Le, &c. &c. &c. 
In old Englisli, and in Scotch, Tlk, Ilk, Ilka, signify " Every, 

** Each," 
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•* Each," which the Etymologists understand to belong to the 
Saxon Elc, Omnis, Unusquisque. An adjacent word to this 
Saxon term, in Lye's Dictionary, is Elcor, Alias, Aliter; from 
which likewise we perceive, that the Latin Alius and Alter belong 
to these terms. In old English we have Thylke, which is a com* 
pound of ThesYlk, That same. Ilk is likewise joined with One, 
as Ilk-Ane, in Scotch. In Greek, we have Elikos, (HKixoc, Quantus, 
quam magnus ; quam potens,) which belongs to Ilk, That — Such 
a person, as Qui means at once "Any one,'* and ''what an one/' — 
so that it might be interpreted by Qui, as it is by ' Quam magnus.* 
The EhiEia, (HXixiee, Statura, aetas ; — adolescentia, juventus, aetatis 
iFigor ; sstas bello apta, juventus apta bello gerendo,) means the 
certain Quantum (if I may so express it) of size, age, &c., 
adequate for any purpose, the Quantum or Id, (statural, setatis, &c.) 
Quod alicui rei suiBcit We have in Greek a compound, T ^=Elik-05, 
(TifXiM^, Tantus,) from To, Te, &c. (To, T^, &c.) &c., denoting 
The; and Elik-os, precisely of the same kind as Thilk is. 
In T^ ^LiK»Out^os, (TifXncouTog,) we have an addition to this 
compound^ from whence we may again Iearn» how inclined the 
mind is to composition! of this nature. 

It is curious, that in Arabic we have a pronominal composition, 
of the same Elements and meaning, similar in form to Telik, (Gr.) 
and Thilk, though generated perhaps by a different process. This 
word is Tsalka or Talka, kSJ\6 OJU, *'(Hic, Haec, Hoc,)" which 
must be thus unravelled. The term Haza coincides with the 
familiar form for the Demonstrative Adjective Hic, Is, &c. &c. ; 
and from the unequivocal connexion between Haza, \Js^ and \Ck Za 
or TsA, we see how the words, with the breathing before the 
Radical, pass into those with the breathing after it. Under the 
word tot Haza, in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, I find the phrase 
IcX* yiil Ash Haza, '' What is Thatf " where in Ash, gil ^'How ? 
'' What? What thing?" we have another of these words» used 
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€s an interrogative. The preceding term to ^1 Ash, in Mr. 
Richardson's Dictionary, is yil Esh, (Pers.) '* His, Him/' where 
we see the Element again faithful to its meaning. 

In Arabic, Tsa 16 is the familiar pronoun, signifying *He, 
* This;' and in the same Language, (w) K or K a is said to be 
** an adverb of similitude ; signifying As^ like'* We perceive, 
that Ka belongs to Tsa, &c. signifying The^ Such a person. 
Now the Arabs combine these words, and make another of their 
familiar Pronouns, as Tsaka^ lJi«^ That; where Tsa^Ka is a 
composition of the Element Z^, K\ &c. with the breathing 
after the Radical, as Tha=^T is of the Element T'^ and ''T, with 
the breathing after and before it. This composition of the 
Arabic term is acknowledged by the Grammarians, who suppose, 
and justly too, that an additional composition exists in Tsae^'^L^Koj 
*' by the insertion of L J," as they express it, that is, by the 
insertion of their articular or Pronominal part of Speech 1 J Al, 
denoting still. He, This, or That person, which corresponds with 
the race of words above exhibited, Alius, Tlk, &c. &c. Thus, then, 
in the English Th^ ^Ilk, and the Greek T'^sElik-o^, (TiyAixoc,) 
we have a composition consisting of two parts; and in the Arabic 
TsA^LaliTa, a composition consisting of three parts, namely, of the 
same Elements T ^ and ^L, and the Element T ^ again added. 
When I compare therefore such compounds with each other, I do 
not mean to say that these words in their compound form have 
passed into each other, but that they are generated from the 
same Radicals, bearing the same meaning. The Relative in 
Arabic, Altsi, C^^l or AllazS, as Mr. Richardson represents it, 
Allati, (fem.) is acknowledged ultimately to be a compound of 
Al J I and (^O Tsi; though Mr. Richardson seems to consider it 
as a triple compound of Al—Al and Tsi. The other familiar 
Pronoun in Arabic, \J<^ Haza, Mr. Richardson explains by 
" This, (Man, Woman, or Thing.)" 

We 
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We shall now understand, that Qu^Al-w may be considered^ 
as belonging to Qui and Auus, Ille, &c., as T=AL-is might 
to Th'^sIlk, The=Ilk. The word Qu=Al-« is in fact a com- 
pound of the Qui and the Al, with the same meaning, though in 
a different order> similar to that, which we have in Ali^Qv^Is. 
The English terms Which and Such may be regarded as belonging* 
to QuALw, however remote they may seem from each other in 
their present form.— We have seen, that the English Who^ ff^hat, 
Which^ are quasi Qwho, Qwhat, Qwhich.-^ln the word Qxvich, the L 
has been lost; so that the genuine form of the word is Qwilch. 
In the parallel terms produced by the Etymologists, the existence of 
theL is acknowledged. Skinner has the following article: ''fFhich^ 
'' antiquis fThilk, ab A. S. Hwilc, Dan. Hvilck, Teut. fTelch, Welche, 
'* Belg. Welch, Welcke, Fr. Th. Vuelic, Quis, Quae, Qualis, q. d. 
" Qualicus.*' In Lye's Junius we have likewise the parallel Gothic 
term Cwileiks, and the Swedish Hwilken. The power of the letter 
at the beginning of the Gothic word is represented by g, Czc;, and 
Hw. The Etymologists may be said to understand the origin of 
these words. Skinner, we see, refers them to Qualis, Qualicus; 
and Junius says, '' Olim deduxeram ex HX/xoci" and he observes, 
moreover, that he considered the Saxon Thyllice, /'Ejusmodi, 
*^ talis, tantus," to be derived from Telikos, (TfjXtKo^.) He adds, 
however, that he afterwards found it unnecessary to seek a Greek 
origin for these words, when they might be much more commo- 
diously derived from a Teutonic stock; and he accordingly refers 
us to Such, and its parallels Sulcik. We now see, that whether we 
illustrate this race of words by a Teutonic or a Grecian origin, 
we are equally right. The parallel term to Which in Scotch is 
QuHiLK, where we have the true form. We have seen, that the 
simpler state Who is expressed in this Language by Qwha. 

Among the compounds of Quis, we have Quisqiulia, which 
means ** All things that are of no value, or estimation; riff-raff/' 

as 
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as R.Ainsworth explains it. Obvious, as it should' seem to be,- 
that the QuiSt in Quis-Quilia, is the Pronoun; Julius Scaliger 
appears to have been the only person, who has seen this rjslation. 
" A QuisquiSyQuisquilik. fuit enim quicquid, ro Tu%oy, vile et obvium 
" forte, non consilio/' Others derive it from ^ku^uXov, Stercus, or 
from the Hebrew bn W^ KS BL, '' Minutum vile." Surely we shall 
all agree, that Quis-Quilia is a compound of Qnis and Qualis — 
Quis-QuALis fueritj and is a combination of the same force as 
Quis-Quis, used, likewise, as a term of depreciation, "QuisQuis 
" est ille, si est Aliquis'' the first instance produced by R. Ains- 
worth under the word. To the Latin Qualis more particularly 
belong the French QueU QueUQue^ the Italian Quelj Quale^ QuaU 
Che, the Spanish Qual, Aquello, as 7>/, Tale^ Tal, (Ft. Ital. Span.) 
belong to Talis , which the Etymologists understand. The Ety- 
mologists produce, as the parallel terms to Such^ Swylce, (Sax.) 
Swaleiks, (Goth.) Sulck, (Belg.) Solche, (Germ.) &c. ; and it is 
curious, that Skinner ,has seen the true, origin of the word, by 
deriving it from Swa, (Sax.) So, and HwylCy Quispiam. He adds, 
moreover, the derivation- of Swa and Like; and Junius produces 
the Saxon Thyllic, or Thylc, which he supposes to be quasi 
ThusLic, but which we perceive to be the same compound as 
Thylk. 

The English While, and Whilom, belong to Whilk, &c. &c., 
and signify * The Time at Whilk, or Which any action is doing or 
^ was done — at That Time That, or at That Time.' Another form of 
IFhile is Whilst. The English While is referred by the Ety- 
mologists to the Saxon Hwile, Dum, the Gothic Cweila, the Belgic 
Wiile, the German Weil, Otium, temporis spatium, the Danish 
Hwiler, Quiesco, &c. ; and Whilom, Olim, Aliquando, to the 
Saxon Hwilon, Hwilum, and to While. Lye likewise produces 
While Ere, or Whilear, Modo, paulo ante, which he compares with 
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the Sfixon Hwilear. This combination occurs in $bakspeare. 
Caliban says, 

" Will you troul the catch, 
" Yon taught me but While cEre?'* 

The same combination perpetually occurs. Let us mark» among 
the explanatory words above adopted, the Latin Olim, which 
is only another form of Whilom. The Etymologists cannot 
help observing, that the 01 in this word belongs to Olle^ for 
Ille. They refer it likewise to the Hebrew o^ OLM, past or 
future Time. Mr. Parkhurst produces, as derivatives from this 
Hebrew term. Whilom^ and Olim. The word Whilom cannot 
perhaps be said directly to belong to the Hebrew term, yet the 
Element ^L has in both the same meaning. Quwhile^ Quhilis^ 
IS explained in Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary by '* At times, now, 
*' then, S. While; often used distributively. — Quhile he, Qwhil he, 
'* or S. Whiles the tane. Whiles the tothir/' Let us mark in Tane 
and Tother another combination of the Demonstrative parts of 
Speech, The :^ One, The ^ Other. Whilom is written in Scotch 
Quhylumj Qjuhilom, which Dr. Jamieson explains by ^* Formerly, 
•* some time ago. — Used distributively, now, then," where we 
manifestly see the sense of This — That time, &c. 

TJm^Quhile is likewise used in Scotch in a similar manner; 
'' Sometimes, at times," the first part of which, Um^ is derived 
from the familiar preposition £», C7it, &c., and not from Umh^ 
Circa, as Dr. Jamieson imagines. The Saxon word Tmbhwile^ 
mentioned, as this Writer observes, by Skinner, but unknown to 
to Lye, &c., appears to have no existence. The succeeding word 
to Umquhile, in Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary, is Umtc^Z/rs, Reluctance, 
which our Lexicographer justly derives from Un^Willes^ where Un 
is used in its negative sense. In the same opening of Dr. Jamie* 
son's Dictionary, we have Umbeweroundj '' Environed,'' which he 
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derives from Tmbe^Htvearf^an, Circuincingere.^ The UfH is cer- 
tainly the same as thsEn in Environ; and En has perpetually the 
sense of ' surrounding or taking /is/ Be-fFieround seems to be 
the same as Be^Vironed. The N is changed into the M, because of 
the labial B; and so it is in Umwilles and Umquhile^htcaLWSQ of the 
labial ^ and of the labial sound U' or /^^ annexed toQ. DrJamieson 
will now^ I trusts understand, that the compound words in Scotch, 
beginning with Umi which he has derived from Tmbct &c.. Round, 
belong to Un^ as Vmhesett &c. &c. We have in Scotch the phrases 
** UmquhiU Brother — Umquhile Husband/' &c., which mean the 
former or late Brother, Husband ; or, as we express it precisely 
by the same kind of phrase, ^ Her Quondam Brother, Husband,' 
&c.; where in Quondam^ belonging to Quendam — That — Such a 
Person, we see a confirmation of my hypothesis, that fFhile, 
fTkilom, belong to fThilk, Which, That. It is a singular blunder 
indeed, which Dr. Jamieson has noted in Whitaker, who, in his 
vindication of Mary Queen of Scots, explains ''this term as 
'' signifying Uncle.*' Quhile likewise means '' Late, deceased,'' 
which Dr. Jamieson, though he refers us to Unquhil^ derives from 
the Islandic and Swedish Hwil-a, To be at rest. He seems totally 
unconscious, that this word, with its parallels Quhile j &a, belongs 
to the succeeding term in his Dictionary, Quhilk, Which. 

Dr. Jamieson has another Scotch word, '* Quhill^ conj. Until, S/^ 
which he refers to the •* A. S. Hwile^ Donee, Until, Somner, 
or more fully Tha Hwilethe, which seems to signify The time 
that." He does not however approve of deriving Till from 
To While; which, as he tells us, has been conjectured. Whether 
Till Is a compound, belonging to this race of words, I cannot 
decide. Its coincidence in sense with the words now before us 
would lead us to this conclusion ; yet there are some difficulties on 
the point, which cannot be explained, without a particular dis- 
cussion on the force of the Element TL. The English While is 
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used at present in vulgar LanguagCi as it was anciently among 
our best writers^ like the Scotch Qvmth, for Until. So in 
Shakspeare ; 

'' He shall conceal it, 
** Whiles you are willing it shall come to note.** 

{Twelfth Night, Act IV. S. 3.) 

•* Whiles," says Dr. Johnson, *' is Until. This word is still so 
** used in the Northern counties. It is, I think, used in this sense in 
" the accidence.*' It is curious to observe, how the idea which 
we annex to such terms as To and Till connects itself with the 
idea, which we express by This — or ITiat place, time, &c. Here 
we unequivocally see, that While — Such — TTiat — time, &c. 
includes within itself, what we express by ^To or Till — Such-^ 
' That time,' &c. I shall shew, in the course of my enquiries, 
various examples of this union of ideasi 



Combination^ of the Element 
T^, &c. denoting The, and 
the Elements 'S, ^N, &c. 

T^=Is. (Gr.) Th-Is, or Such a 

person.. 
T=^Ina, De=Ina. (Gr.) Such a 

person. 



Ti^^N, TE»MN.XGreek,) To 

Thee, Th^'^Ine. 
T ^:r, Oios,T '^irOs-w, T'' ^Othi, 

T^'-OTEjT^BOTHrENj&C. &c. 

(Gr.) 
S=Ic, S* .«Ed,C»Is,S '^.^Us. (Lat.) 

That. 
Se, Ce, De. (Lat.) That, The. 



The Greek Tis, Ti='^5',(T<f,) is, I imagine, the same compound as 
the English Th "^Is, and Th'^s '^At, quasi The^It. In Ti, (T*,) we 
see the simple state, as in To» (To,) The. In TWNa, (To*,) we 
have the compound of the Inflexion ; but in Deinat D£=Ina, (Aa»et, 
Quidam,) we have a compound, separate from the operation of 

inflexion. 
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inflexion. The unused Nominative Deis^ or De-Is, (Ai/;,) vrould 
present us with the form Thi=^S. The Grammarians observe 
on this word* " Pronomen Auvct non declinatur; genitivi igitur, 
'* et dativi casus ab inusitato nominativo ABtg oriuntur." In Ti»^N 
or TesIn, (Twy Tw, Dor. Ion- et Poet, pro tot, Tibi,) we have 
an unequivocal compound of Ti;, (Tu, Tu,) and the Element ^N, 
as in Th^^Ine. The familiar terms for Being in Greek in their 
simple state under the Elements ^S and ^N, we know, are Eis^ 
Os, (EiCf Unus, O^ Quif) &c. &c,, jE«, Ewsos, (Ev, Eyo^) There is 
however some difficulty respecting Deina^ (ABivu,) which ought to 
be explained. The Element DN itself denotes Man or Beings 
from an idea explained in a former part of my Work, (p. 184-5.) 
We shall therefore find the name of Man under the form DN, as 
in the Celtic Dialects. Dyn, (Welsh,) Duine, (Ir.) &c. &c.; and it 
will therefore be sometimes difficult to decide, whether the terms 
under this form DN, &c. are original or compounds. If Deina^ 
(Auvecy) be not a compound^ it must be referred to the Element 
DN, as denoting Man. The Greek Dein^s, (Asi^o^, Universe, Qui 
est in aliquo genere vehemens> excellens, unde speciatiniy Dirus, 
Gravis, Solers, Peritus, &c.) must be referred to the Element DN, 
as the name of Man ; and it expresses the various and opposite 
qualities belonging to this extraordinary animal. It is marvellous 
to observe, how words are Mtached to their original idea. We all 
remember in Sophocles, mxKa ra AEINA, jtovSt^ ANePnnOT AEINO- 
TEPON «X6i. (Antig.) — If De=Ina, (Asira,) be a compound, it is 
precisely of the same kind as that, which we have in Tke^One, 
which the Scotch combine into Tane. The Greek Tees'^N-w 
is a combination of the same kind, and is not perhaps directly 
taken from Ek=Ein-w, (e*«ko<.) We see unequivocally, in Ek« 
£iN-o£, a compound of the Elements ^K and ^N, denoting 
Being- 

The T ^ in Greek is perpetually added to mark tlie distinction 

of 
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of ^ 2% ^b/i or Such a Being,' in opposition to another. In the very 
opening of my Greek Vocabulary, where Tee^^N-os occurs, we 
have T^^Eelikos, {TnKtKo^, Tantus, ab HXiMCt Quantus,) T'^uEelik^ 
Out^oSf (TfiXncouToi) ; and we have moreover T'^aOwi, T^sOs^s^ 
from Oios, Os^^os^ {Tq^o^, Talis, ab Oio^, Qualis, To0-ac> Tantus, ab 
Oo'o^, Quantus,) &c., T^^Othi, T^'^^Ote, from 0*W, Ote^ (Toft, Ibi, ab 
O0I, Ubi, Tori, Tunc, ab Ore, Quando.) Let us mark the simple 
state of these words Oios, Os^os^ Othi, Ote, which all belong to 
our Element ^S, ^T, &c., and denote This and That. Let us 
again note the explanatory terms Ubi and 16/, which belong to 
the Element ^B, under a similar idea. In the same opening of 
my Greek Vocabulary, where these words occur, I find To^De, 
To^ =Th»En, T''=^Oios=De, Toi=Out-os,TosD^ ^Euter-oh, (To&, 
Hue, To0or, Inde, ab OAcy, To/o^Jic, Talis, Tomrog^ Talis, ToJiun^, 
Itenim, secundum,) where we have other compounds* The Db, 
(Af,) meant originally The; and here it is joined with a term 
conveying a similar idea. In the same opening, where these 
words are found, we have Toi, (Toi, '* Particula enclitica, quae aliis 
^^ jungitur, Oa roi, Nequaquam,") where let us mark the explana- 
tory term to Toi, (Toi,) the Latin Quaquaniy which belongs to Qui, 
This or That Being. Wherever we turn our eyes, we still perceive 
the same proofs of uniformity and consistency in the formation of 
Languages. Before I quit the term Osn)x, (CVoo Quantus,) 
which we see is directly taken from Os, (O^ Qui,) I must note the 
adjacent term Os-/o5, (Oo-w« Sanctus,) which may mean ' The Dis- 
• tinguished Being/ — the Os=o^, {Ckrog, Quantus.) There is however 
some difficulty on the origin of Otno^t which will be explained on 
another occasion. 

Let us mark the term D ^bEuter-w, (Aft^rifo^, Secundus, Alter,) 
which I have supposed to be a compound of D'^ , To, (To,) and of a 
term, like Eteros, (Eri^o^,) Other, &c. ; so that the whole word 
signifies The»=Other, zs Alter means, we know, the * Second,' from 

the 
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the same idea. In Saxon, SesOther means the Second; and 
from this the Qreek DesUtertM seems to be directly taken. 
In English we have a similar compound, T^ »Other. I suspect, 
that Two with its parallel terms is nothing but The, I%a/ person — 
as spoken with reference to a former; just as Alter and Alius 
belong to Ille, ^nd only signify Other^ as denoting This or JTuit 
Person, distinguished from a former. In Saxon, Twa, and 
Twe=i ^G^En denote Two ; and the latter Saxon word is a com* 
pound of T\va and the Elements "^G and ^N, denoting Being. 
Perhaps the Secund or Secun^ in the Latin 4S>^iX(f*2^5, may be directly 
taken from Twegtn ; though on this point it is difficult to decide. 
Some of the Latin Etymologists derive Secimdus from Sequor^ 
which is no improbable conjecture ; and others from Secus.^^The 
term Secus is arranged in two articles by R. Ainsworth, who 
considers it in one case as an adverb quasi Sequius^ '' Otherwise.'^ 
" Amiss/' The word in this sense seems to have no relation to 
Sequor, and yet it appears to connect itself with Secundus in the 
sense of the Other. The preposition Secus he explains thus : *' By, 
" or Nigh to, — Secus viam," where we indeed come to the sense' 
of Sequor. On this word it is difficult to decide. It appears to 
be a compound of Sic and Us^ as in < ITs.sQue.' 

The iS-^Ic I have before supposed to be itself a compound of 
the forms of the Element S^ and '^C, This — That. Cato uses the 
term Utrimque Secus; where th^ SeccUs seems to mean, 'As well 
' on This side as on That/ Secundus or Szc-Cund^us might be 
derived from Sec in its compound state, and Cund, denoting Being, 
as in Cunquet Q^is=Cunque. The succeeding word to Secus in 
Vossius is Sed or Set^ which is acknowledged by Scaliger to be a 
compound of Se-Et, as Atque is of Ad and Que. This idea is 
probably just, though not for the reason which Scaliger gives us. 
I shew in another place, that the Se, the particle of Separation,^ 
means The. The Latin C^^U and S«Us are only different 

forms 
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forms of S^slc; and these words, denoting ^That — Place or 

* manner/ may be considered as compounds of S£s:Is, Se=Hic, or 
CesIs, Ce=Hic, in a contrary ofder to that of Hic=:Ce. I have 
shewn, that Se, the particle of Separation, means the same as 
Ce, * That Being, Thing,' aS in Se, the Pronoun, ' That Being/ In 
the phrase S^^ Us^Que^ De-^w^, This way, or TTiat way, we see 
the original idea ; and let us mark the term De, where we have 
again another form of The, Ce, &c. Let us note likewise a 
kindred term Que in conibination with these words. We see now, 
that Se, Ce, and DE,are only different forms of each other; meaning 
That. The Etymologists derive C^'^aJs from Keise, (K»^f,) by 
Apocope from £kei=Se, (EMi^-f,) where we have another combina- 
tion similar to Hic-Ce. The term Citra may be a compound of 
Cis and Tra, as it is commonly supposed, or the Ci may represent 
the word in its simple state. In Ultra we have a similar com- 
pound from Ille, as some have imagined. Vossius observes, 
that Ultra means '' In Hid parte,'* just as Ep^^Ekeina is derived 
from EkeinoSt (ETriaefira, Fxmoc.) He derives however Ultra, for 
^ Sponte,' from Volo, as the Greek Audeu^irctc comes from Ai^M. This 
comparison between Ultra and AvOat^re^^, from Jut-os, (Auroct 
lUe,) will shew us, that Ultra belongs to Ille — This or That 
person, as signifying what any one does Himselfr^^ of Himself, 

• independent of others/ The original sense of the word again 
appears in • Ultra Citroque, on This and That side/ Hence we 
see, that £k»Oon, (jLxmv, Voluntarius, qui sponte aliquid facit,) 
is the same as Ek«*Ein in Ek"Ein-05, (Exeiyo;, Ille.) 

The English words M^ssIne, Th'^sIne, are compounds of 
Th ^ and M ^, Thou and Me, and the Inflexion Ine or ^N. In My 
and Thy, the possessives are in their simple forms. We have seen, 
that the Element '^M ^, with a breathing either before or after the 
M, or with both, has been adopted, in a great variety of Lan* 
. guages, to express the Pronoun of the first person in some of 

its 
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its relations, as Me, My, (Eng.) Eme, Me, &c. (Gr.) Me, (Lat.) 
Me, Mot, (Fr.) Me, Mi, (Ital. and Span.) Me, (Sax.) Mai, (Russ.) 
We; Ma, Am, (Pcrs.) We, My; Me, Om, (Gal. and Ir.) Mi, Ma, 
Am, (Arm.) Mi, Fi, (Welsh,) Mi, Fi, Evi, Am, &c. (Corn.) 
My,^May, Hum, (Hind.) &c. In these words we have the simple 
form ; but in others we have the compound form, as Me-lna, 
M'^S, Of, To Me, (Goth.) Mi^^N, (Sax.) Me^Iner, Mi^^Ch, 
(Germ,) Me^^Nia, (Russ.) Of me; Ma^^N, Ma^Ra, (Pers.) I, 
to Me,, &c &C. In the Nominative case, as it is called, the 
Element "^C, *G, &c. is sometimes, we know, used, as Eooo, 
(£>•,) E«o, 7, quasi lo, &c. &c. &c., which I have before produced. 
The English and Saxon We, and their parallel terms W'^Eis, 
^''=/r, (Goth, and Germ.) fT^^^It, (Goth, and Sax.) I consider 
to belong to the labial Element M*, V^, &c. In fTe we see the 
simple form ; but in the others we have a composition. In Saxcm^ 
the genitive case of Ic, I, according to the arrangement of the 
Grammarians, is M=In; and in the other cases it is Me. In 
Gothic the cases are (N.) Ik. (G.) M=Eina. (Dat and Abl.) 
M=Ia. (Ace.) M*=Ik; and in German we have Ich, M^^^Einer, 
M '^-Ir, ^M *=Ich. We here see the compositions of M * and the 
Elements *N, *S, ^R, bearing the same meaning, as in the 
compounds, Th^^En, Th=Is, Th^^Here; though the Pronouns do 
not follow the analogy of the Article, in those peculiar rela- 
tions, which the Grammarians express by the term Cases. 
The Latin Mei and Mlu are probably quasi Mej and Mihj ; and 
Ttti is perhaps quasi Tuj. We find in Gothic, for the inflexions 
of Thou, (Nom.)r^. (G.) Th'^nEina. (D. and Ab.) Th^nUs. 
(Ace.) Th^nVk. In German we have Du, D'^'^Einer, D^=Ir, 
D^tJch; and in Saxon, (N.) Thu. (G.) Thin. (D. Ab. and Ace.) 
The. The parallels to Minb, TumE, as they are exhibited by 
the Etymologists, are W^]Ein,In, £m, /*»,i?», (Goth. Sax. Germ. 
Fr. Belg.) &c. &c», Th'^=}£m, In, Inn, D\-j£m, lin. In, T'^^Ien, 
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(Goth. Sax.^sl. Germ. Belg. Swed.) The Greek T'^sJEin, In, 
(T6#y, T/y, Ion. Dor. pro toi, Tibi,) must be considered as similar 
compounds to Th^Ine, &c., and probably as directly belonging 
to them. 

The Possessives Mine and Thine are derived, as we perceive, 
from what Grammarians would call the Genitive. We see, in 
Latin, how the Possessives Noster^ Fester^ iVb^/r-as, Festr-as^ 
Cujas, are connected with Nostr^Um, Vestr^Um^ Cujus. In 
English, HiSy Her, Hers, Their, Their's, Tour, Tour's, Our, 
Our*s, may all be considered as Genitive cases, derived from the 
Saxon Genitives His, Hire, of Him, of Her; Th^ra, of Them, 
Those ; Eower, of You ; Ure, of Us. We see, in the terms 
Her, Their, &c., as Possessives, * Her Gown, Their Gowns,' 
the Saxon use of the words ** The Gown, or Gowns of Her, 
" Them" In Her 5, TheirV, we see the original sense of the 
Personal Pronouns Her, Them ; though the idea of the Genitive 
is expressed by another analogy, namely, by the addition of 
the s. — We must not be surprised to find in our Old Poets 
a mode of construction, belonging to these Possessives Your, 
&c., as they are considered by us, which refers to their original 
sense of Personal Pronouns. Thus, in the Poems attributed 
to Rowley, we have, 

** YOUR levying wife, fVha erst dyd rid the loQde 

*' Of Lurdanes, and the treasure that you han, 

" Wyll falle into the Normanne robber's honde, 

'' Unlesse with honde and harte you plaie the manne.^ 

(Battle of Hastings, N. I. v, 35. &c.) 

Here Your conveyed to the mind the same idea as ' Of You ;* 
and the meaning is, that ** The Loving Wife of Yau, fFho 
" formerly drove away your enemies, will now fall into the hands 
" of the Normans.'* Lurdane is not Lord^Dane, as Dean Milles 
supposes; but it is used as a term of contempt, denoting 
Heavy, Stupid, Vile, people. The '* Lordying Toad,*' m 
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the Tournament, means the Lurdane^ the Heavy, Lumpy, Toad. 
Dean MWles^' under Lordyne, justly tefers us to the French Lourd^ 
sind.Lurdin in Gawin Douglas^ which the Glossarist rightly 
explains by " Blockhead, sot." The Lord, in Lordying, belongs 
to Load. Hence the Hump-backed man is called Lourd, 
Lurd, or Lord, as we now pronounce it. 

The Persian Scholars will now understand, that the Persian 
M^s:An, (j^ I, is a compound formed of the same materials 
as the English M^^Ine. The Element appears in its simple 
form in Ma, We, and in MA^Ra, Me, where the Ra is the 
addition to denote the Case. The Persian Scholars will again 
mark, that the Ra, which is used to form the Dative and 
Accusative Cases, both in the Singular and Plural, is nothing 
but the Teutonic addition of Case, originally denoting Person, 
as live find it in TH^Mre, D^^Er, &c. &c., and in the German 
M^sIr, directly corresponding with it in form and sense. In 
Persian the plural is formed by adding An, where we again 
see the Element ^N, performing the same office, as it ^ does 
on other occasions. Sometimes Ha is used for the Plural. 
In Persian, as we have seen, An and Ain ^1 ^jJ are That^ 
This; from whence, as we understand, the plural termination is 
taken. In Hebrew the termination of the plurals is in ^M and 
'^N, which are derived from the Pronouns Eme. and Ene, 
nan run signifying Them. In the Arabic, likewise, Hem and Hen 
>^ ^JJ^ signify They ; and hence in that Language the plurals 
end in ^N, ^1 An. In English the termination of the plural 
is sometimes in ^N, as 0», Ox-En. In one declension of the 
Saxon the plural terminates in ^N, and in three declensions of 
the Gothic it terminates in "^NS. In two declensions of the 
German the termination is likewise in "^N. The resemblance 
of the Persian to the Teutonic Dialects, and particularly to the 
German^ has been perpetually observed. . In Persian^ May ^ An 
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signifies • We/ and May^^An-Ra, • To Us.' The Persian Ma^Ra 
precisely corresponds, as I have observed, with the Teutonic 
Mia AR, To Me ; and the May^An^ ^Ra is a similar composition 
to Me^Tn^Er^ though formed by a process somewhat different. 
In Persian, Tu y is Thou, and SW^Vma is You or Ye, which is 
a compound of Tu or Su^ and Uma; where the Vma denotes You» 
as the Greek Um in UM&^m, (T/^iic,) does. 

The form of the English Mine will remind us of other 
terms, under the form MN, which are likewise compounds. 
In Arabic, (^^ Man signifies " Those Who, He Who ;'* and the 
Arabic Scholars understand, I imagine, that this word is a com* 
pound of Ma,U the familiar Pronoun in that Language, signifying 
'* That which. Those which," and ^N, denoting Being, HN ^^ 
• They/— The Arabic y^y^ Man signifies " Some one, any one* a 
"certain person." We shall now understand, that the Greek particle 
M^-En, (Mfiv,) the Pronoun M^s:In, (Mut, Seipsum, Seipsam, Seip- 
SOS,) and the English M ^sAn, afford precisely the same composition, 
and signify Being — Person. In the ordinary phrase, O Men, O De, 
(O M€v, O Ic,) This and That Person, we are brought to its original 
idea. Let us mark the term Le^ (Ai,) which denotes likewise 
Person^ and belongs to The^ Die^ &c. The first sense of Men, 
(Mfy,) in the ordinary Vocabularies, is Quidem^ which belongs, we 
know, to <2<^/V/am, containing precisely the same notion which I have 
supposed to be annexed to Men, {Mw.) Thus we see, that Min and 
Men, (Miy, Msy,) have the same relation to each other, as Quidam 
has to Quidem. It is marvellous to observe, how certain terms 
still continue to be connected with other terms, which originally 
conveyed the same idea. Men is connected with De^ Dee^ Toi^ 
Gee 9 Oun, Pou, &C. (O Mfy, O Ji, M» ^, M» roi^ MwoWf Mfy mv, 
Miv TWTTw, Mfiy Tw >«,) which belong to the Element D\ '^N, P'^, 
originally denoting ' Being/ We shall now understand, that the 
particles in Greek have arisen from this source ; and we shall not 
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wonder, that these particles are sometimes found in clusters; 
when we perceive, through the whole compass of Language, that 
there is a strong propensity in the mind to combine terms ex- 
pressing Pronouns — * This or That Being — Person, Thing, &c., 
* with each other/ We shall find, that these Particles in Greek 
are particularly combined with Pronouns, as in such phrases as 
these : ' Touto Men Toi/ * Tis Men Toi Toon/. * Peri Menoun 
^ Toutoon Tauta/ ' Kai TautaMen Dee Tauta/ (Touro fup roiy T/^ fuv roi 
rmVf Tle^i fuvwv rovTm reeorecj Km ravra fuv ifj roeor^ Atque hsec quidem 
hactenus.) Let us mark the term Kai, (Kobi, £t, — Etiam^) which 
likewise belongs to the same race of words, and means This-^ 
*' In This manner." The term Tauta, (T«ut«,) is itself a com- 
pound of T^ denoting The^ and Aut, /it, quasi TasAuta, (Ta 
ftUTtf); and thus we see> what a variety of terms, originally denoting 
The ox That^are crowded into one sentence, Kai Xa Aut M ^=En, 
Dee, Ta, Auta. We see in Touto, or T'^ bOuto, (Twto,) the same 
composition of T\ To, (To,) and Out or Aut, in Out-w, Adt-w, 
(Ouro^, AvTo^) ; and it is precisely the same species of composition, 
as we find in Th^ ^Is and Th^^^^At, from The and If, quasi The^It. 
The English Man appears more particularly in its Pronoun 
state, if I may so express it, in the other Dialects of the 
Teutonic, as in Saxon and German. My German Lexicographer 
explains Man by "Man, Men, People, They, — One, Man hat 
" mich berichtet, One has told me; — Ihr, Tou^ Man muss wissen, 
" Tou ought to know/' This word will serve to illustrate like- 
wise the main scope of my argument, and will shew us how 
readily the term denoting Being applies itself to all persons. 
In Saxon, too, Man or M^^Pm is used« as the French Oyi^ is, and 
the English One, terms which form^ as I conjecture, a part of its 
composition, as ^ M^^An brohte, On a apporte, M=:An mihte 
^ geseon,^ONE might see, or, as we could express it, A Man might 
see. Man is used, at present both for Male and Female^ — or the 

Being 
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Being in general, as * The Creature Man' — ' Mais kind;' and in 
Saxon, Wundorlic Man signifies Praeclara Fcemina. The words 
Fcemina, fFoman, Homin-is, might be quasi Fflfm=MiNA, Wom=sMAN, 
Hom=MiN-is ; and the Min or Man might belong to Man, the 
Being ; though the N is perhaps only an organical addition to 
the M. In old English, Man signifies simply Being, and is 
applied to another order of Beings, beside that, which we now 
denominate by the name of Men. In Shakspeare's age, the 
ancient sense remained, though the present sense was then pre* 
valent; and hence our Poet has been furnished with a jest, 
bordering on profaneness. Dogberry says, " Gad's a good Man." 
In the Merry Wives of Windsor, we have '* No Man means evil 
*' but the Devil/' Mr. Steevens observes on these passages, 
that *Mn the ancient Interludes and Moralities, the Beings of 
** supreme power, excellence^ or depravity, are occasionally styled 
" Men/' He produces, moreover, a passage from Jeronimo, 
** You're the last Man I thought on, save the Devil/' Man 
occurs in various Languages, as in the Saxon Man, Man, the 
Gothic Manna, the German and Belgic Mann, Man, the Runic 
Man, the Danish Mand, fee, which the Etymologists produce; and 
they refer us to the Saxon Masnan, the German Meynen, &c., 
the Greek Menos, (Mfvo^,) the Latin Mens, and the Greek Manes, 
(Mawf^, Servus.) The English Man, we know, is used as the 
Greek Man-es is for a Servant. 

The Man«, Departed Spirits, we shall now understand to be 
the potent Men— or Beings. Hence we have, in the Saliarian 
verses, the " Cerus Manus," the Great Creating Man or Being, 
which is explained by *' Creator bonus," and the iSlt^msMANUS, the 
" Summus Manium,** a title given to Pluto. The Etyniologists 
understand, that these Latin words belong to each other, though 
they derive them from Manus, the Hand, Mane, the Morning, 
&c. &c. &c. The Etymologists observe, that Immanis is derived 
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from Manus, an ancient word for Good. — Maiuus, we see, is the 
Illustrious Being; and the Man in ImMAHfis has the same mean- 
ing of the Distinguished Being, whether for Good or for Evil. 
Immanis is precisely the same compound as IngenSy from In and 
Gens, denoting likewise Being. While I am examining the term 
Manes, in the Etymologicon of Vossius, I cast my eyes onMandra^ 
goras; which we shall now understand to belong to Man, from 
its supposed likeness to the Human form, quasi Av6^io7rofjt^^(pog. 
Some have before derived it from the Belgic Man^ — an origin, 
which was of all others the most absnixl^ according to our former 
notions on the subject of Etymology. . Vossius has therefore justly 
observed, ''At neutiquam audiendi, qui deducunt ex Belg. Man, 
** id est. Fir," &c. On the second part of this compound, it is 
not easy to decide. We have seen in a former page, (179,) that 
the Element DRG denotes a Draught, a Delineation, form, or 
likeness; and such perhaps may be the force of Drag in 
Mandragoras^ or Mandrake.^ Hence we have the Persian Aher^ 
Man, ii>^j*l " A Demon, spirit, giant, satyr. — The Principle of 
''Evil, in opposition to Ormuzd, the Principle of Good.'' The 
Aher belongs to the Element ^R, denoting the Illustrious Per- 
sonage, as in Hero, &c. &c. Or^Muzd is a compound of Or, 
bearing the same meaning, and tiw« Murdj " A Man, a Hero.— ^ 
" Dead," to which belongs the Latin Mortalis, Mortal, &c. The 
MN in BerheMEN, i^^^jf or BrahMAHf, has probably the same force, 
and is perhaps derived from BR, Great, and Man, and not from 
Brimha, the Deity. Yet Brimha itself contains the same idea, 
and is probably a compound of BR, Great, and '^M. Yet, how- 
ever that may be, Brimha belongs to Primus, — From, Brenio, 
(B^ifj^dt, Fremo, Murmuro,) Fremo, aW denoting the First — the 
Illustrious, &c. — Great — Violent, &c. To Aher^Man belongs the 
Teutonic Har^Man, Herr-Mann, which directly connects itself, 
as we know, with Herr, the Lord, Master, &c. — Mann, the Being 

Man. 
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Man. I shall not pursue to a greater length my observations on 
the Element MN, under this idea^ which is diffused through 
a wide sphere of Human Speech* 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRONOUNS IN THE 
PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

I COMPARED in a former page the composition of the Persian 
M^^Afiy ^j^ from M^^, expressing the first person I, and qjI 
^\ An, Ain, Thisy That. I might take this occasion of making 
a few remarks on the Persian Pronouns. We have seen, that 
Ash ^I is His or Her, EsH^An, They, Keh, Cheh, Ki» Chi, 
Who, Which, and Who, What? In a/^ aXjI^ Har^Che, 
Har^An^Che, Whosoever, we have a compound of Pronominal 
parts of Speech, as in JVho^So^Ever ; where we see another 
compound, formed on the same principles. The Aher in 
AHER-Miff , we now see, is the same as the Pronominal Har. 
In this Language, iV^ Chud is used as a Pronoun possessive; 
it answers to the Greek tr^in^og, and signifies '^ Afy, thy^ ouTj your, 
his or her, and their, according to the person and= number of 
«* the principal Verb in the sentence;" and q*^Kes means in 
Persian, ** A man, a person, one, any one, some one/* The K^Es 
and the Ch^^Ud are the same compounds as the Latin Qu^Is, 
the Spanish C^^Ada, the French Ch^Aque, and the Celtic G^^^Ach, 
. which I have before produced. On the term JoJ^ Kadam* 
Whichj some difficulties occur, which cannot be unravelled, 
without the knowledge of other Elements. In Persian, q^ 
Chun signifies, ^* i. How? ft. Like, in the manner of, as if. 
*« 3* Manner, Quality." This is a' compound of Che and An^; 
and we perceive, that it signifies Quality precisely for the same 

reason 
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reason that the term Quality itself, wHich is derived from Qualis^ 
a compound of Qui and the Element ^L, is invested with this 
peculiar meaning. An adjacent word is ^^^ Chunan, Just as 
if, where there is another addition of jIn; and in iJulXs^ 
CH^aUN=AN=:KEH, the Keh is again added. The Chun is precisely 
the same combination as that of the Latin Cun, or C^^Un, 
from Qui or Cuiy and Unus; and we see in C^=^Un^Que, and 
Qui=C^=Un=Que, how these kindred terms are wont to be com- 
pounded with each other. I have shewn, that Quid or Quod is 
a composition of Qui and Id; and thus, in Qu^OdsC^^Un-Que, 
we have a combination of five terms, and the Qui is thrice 
repeated. The Greek K'^sEn is a similar compound of Ke 
and An, (Kb et Av); and the Ken, (K«y,) shews its original 
idea, when it is connected with Pronouns, as in O, TI KEN 
Ki(paXfi Karavewea, where the Oti Ken is justly translated by 
Quod^CvN-Que. 

The Greek conjunctions. An and Ban, (Av, E<xv,) denote simply 
^ That or So, — Should things so happen, or JfSo Be/ as we express 
it. It is accordingly found, that An associates itself with 
Pronouns, and bears distinctly its original sense of a demon- 
strative part of Speech, corresponding with Cunque. Hoogeveen 
remarks on this Greek Particle, '' Maxime vulgaris usus est cum 
^^ articulo subjunctive, cui juncta idem notat, quod Latinorum 
^' syllabica adjectio Cunque. Exempla innumera.'' Hoogeveen 
then produces a few of these examples, which every where occur, 
as A Ay, Oi Ay, 0<r Ay, Hy Ay, Amveg Ay, &c. &c., Quo^Cunquey 
Qui^ Cunque, &c. &c. We cannot help seeing the relation in 
sense of Cun, denoting * Quality or Kind,' with the vford* Kind 
itself, and its corresponding term Genus. The words Kind and 
Genus connect themselves with a great race of words, as Genero, 
Ginomai, (T^vofiou,) &c. &c.; and we cannot but note the Latin 
Cunctus, the German Gantz, &c., as bearing a strong resemblance 
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to Cun^ &c. If these words should all belong to each other, 
the process of composition will have proceeded to a length^ of 
which we had formed but little idea. On these points however 
we cannot determine, till the Element CN shall be carefully 
examined. The Persian Scholars might be inclined to think, 
from the present view of the question, that the familiar term 
dJ^Gune, " Colour, species, form, figure, extern^ appearance/' 
as Mr. Richardson explains it, who in the interpretation of 
some examples annexed adopts the terms Kind and GtnuSy is 
only another form of Chun; and yet they would refer it, 
I imagine, to Kind and Genus. In the same column of 
Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, I see the Arabic p^/^ Kawn^ 
" Being, becoming, happening. — Essence, existence," which 
surely belongs to Ginomai, (Tivoficu.) Through the whole range 
of Language, the Element GN denotes Being ; and it will afford 
us a future theme of curious and extensive discussion. 

In Persian, Ain-Ja, Ixr^-' and Ak»Ja^ Is:^' mean Here and 
There i which are combinations of An and Che or Ja, in 
a demonstrative sense; and we have likewise ^^miJuI ^»Mjf Ain=Su, 
A>j=Su, Hither, Thither, which are similar compositions. The 
Persian y^ or (^^^Su or Sui, means "a Side, a Part. — Towards." 
The Greek En=Tha, (Ey5«, Hie, Illic) and the French Ain^Si, 
are combinations formed from the same materials. The French 
word was sometimes anciently written En^icy where in SU^C 
we have the same combination as in the Latin Sic. The French 
AiN^tSi may in fact be considered as a combination of En^Ci. 
The Greeks again combine their En^Tha with De^ as JEnc 
Tha^De, (EyfiaJi.) In Th^^En, (©sr,) we have another com- 
position oiTha, The,(ei,) &c. and£«. Again, in Persian, JTus^^n, 
[jsr Where, Whither, is a compound of Ku and^a; and they 
say, likewise, Har Ku:::ya Keh, dS^ \^ssr ^ for Whosoever. The 
Persians, we see, have adopted two forms, U^and (:> which ray 
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Grammarian represents to an English ear by Ku and Ja, in 
order to express fThat and That. The representation, which 
my Grammarian has adopted, Ja, This,. That, may remind us of 
a word in French, which happens to be written in the same 
manner, J a, Dc^Ja^ From That time, and which has precisely 
the same meaning. The French Etymologists suppose Ja to 
be derived from Jam. I shew in another place, that Ja« ^M 
is itself a compound. They acknowledge however its relation 
to the Italian Gia. 

Again, in Persian, Ta Lj means Until; and we have seen, that 
A**i or C,^^ Su or Sui means 7b-wards. We shall now 
understand, that Ta and Su are only different forms of each 
other, coinciding with the English To, the German Zu, &c* 
Mr. Richardson explains the Persian \j Ta, by "TO, Until;" 
and in the same column of this Writer's Dictionary, we have 
the Arabic Ta, b* (•* The Feminine Demonstrative Pronoun.) 
" That (Woman,)" as my Author explains it; and likewise Ta 
in the same Language, signifying By in swearing, where the 
word has still the sense of the demonstrative part of Speech—* 
That, or The, as aJUU Tallahi, By God— The— That very God. 
In the same column, we have likewise the Persian Ta, U 
A fold, plait, or ply (of a garment, &c.) —Multiplicity. — Li* Uu 
lek Ta, Simple or single, b' jci Du Ta, Double. U Am^ Se Ta, 
''Triple;" where Ta still means That One — That Two — That 
Three — or That same quantity taken once, twice, thrice. We 
have seen, that Tu, y in Persian, is Thou — That Being; and 
in Arabic, again, we have " aj' Tih and Tihi, (Fem. of lo)'* 
Za, which signifies '' She, This, He," &c. ; and Za, Io as we 
have seen, is ** He, This. — A Lord, Master, endowed with, &c.," 
which is supposed to be the accusative of jO Zu, *^ A Lord, 
" Master. — Having, Possessed of, endowed with. — Who.** 1 have 
conjectured, diat Qfieo, To be able, belongs to Qui; and we see, in 
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the same word Zu, the senses of the two Latin terms Qiii and 
Queo. In the same column of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary 
where Za is, we have Zat, ** (fern, of j^)" Zu, •* A Lady. — 
«« Possessed of, or Endowed with. — The soul, essence, substance, 
<* nature, the body, person." These forms K'^, &c. denoting 
Man, bring us to the Persian Kai, ^^^ " When. — A great King. 
'* — A strong giant, a genie. — A*h intrepid Hero ;" and this 
will remind us of the Irish Cia, '' How, whence, A Man, 
'' Husband." 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRONOUNS IN THE FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH LANGUAGES. 

I SHALL now more particularly examine the nature of the Pro- 
nouns and their Derivatives belonging to other parts of Speech, 
in the French, Italian, and Spanish Languages, which have not 
been so minutely considered on former occasions. The examina- 
tion of the English Pronouns, and a comparison with their parallels, 
have fully unfolded the nature of the words, belonging to this 
part of Speech, in the Dialects of the Teutonic. We have seen, 
that the parallel terms to the Latin Qjiialis are QueU QueUQue^ (Fr.) 
Quel, Quale^ QuaUChe, (Ital.) Qual, Aquelloi (Span.) as TeU 
(Fr.) Tale, (Ital) TaU (Span.) belong to Talis. In Ce«Lui, 
C "^sElle, Ce^La, which are acknowledged to be derived from Ce, 
Lui, Elle, and La, we have compounds from the same materials. 
In the French Ici we have the full form of Cf, Cu &c., as in the 
Spanish Assi ; and in the ancient Language we have the compound 
Icelle, as in the present Celle. 1 he French Etymologists, under 
Ici, justly remind us of the Greek Ekei, (Ejce/,) and Hic=Ce. If 
ici is most related to the Latin word, it must be considered as a 
compound quasi Ic^Ci. Aus^Si seems only to be another form 

of 
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of Ici; and here the composition is manifest. The Etymologists 
derive Aussi from Ootcjc and Ad-- Sic* The Ce, Ci, &€• have 
precisely the same origin and idea, as the Latin Ce. The word 
Jin^i was formerly yiYiXXen Ain^Sic : where the Sic is a compound 
of Ci^Ic. If we consider Ici or Ic=Ci as a compound, we perceive, 
that the Ci^^Ic is the same combination in an opposite orden 
The AiN denotes That, These, as in En, &c. Out is quasi 
Ouj, and means That — In That manner, as Yes with its parallel 
terms does. The interjection Ouais has probably a similar 
meaning, That ! applied to another purpose.— In Italian we have 
similar compounds from Cio, That, and Lui, and Loro, &c., as 
Co^Lui, Co^Loro, &c. &c. ; and of C and the Element '^T, ^ST, 
&c., as Co^^'Stui, Co^'^Stei, and Co^^T^Esto, where the Element ''T 
is twice repeated. In Que^^'Sto, Qu^^Sti, we have a similar com- 
position from the form Que and the Element '^ ST. In Essa, 
Esso, Essi, She, Him, or It, They, we see the simpler state of the 
Element "^S, &c., as in Is, Iste, &c. In Sta, This, as Sta 
Matina, This Morning, the breathing before the ST is lost, and 
preserved after it. In Italian too, Sta signifies He Stands, or Is; 
and we now perceive, how Sta, He Stands, or Is, bears the same 
relation to Sta, That, which Existit does to Existens. In Ist^^ 
Esso, and ^St=Esso, the Same, the Element ^S, ^T, &c. is 
doubled. Let us here raark^ that the idea, which we convey by 
the word Same, is expressed by the union of two Pronouns. 
In Spanish we have the same simple terms, and the same com^ 
pounds. EsTE and Esse mean This — That, and Este coincides 
with the form of the verb EsT^r, *' To be in a place. — To Be, an 
'* auxiliary verb." From these we have the compounds Aqu^^Este, 
Aqu^Esse, and, with the Element '^L, Qual, «nd Aquello: Where 
the A precedes the Q, the compound seems ta be triple, and the Ag 
to be significant, quasi AosQu£:?^LLo. 

Among the Spanish adverbs we have Aqui and Ac a. Here, or 

There, 
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There, and AcsUlla, Yonder, which belong to our Element '^C 
and ^L, and mean This — and That. AcsUlla is only another 
form of Aquelloj and the Aca will remind us of the Celtic Accw, 
(Welsh,) There, and the Greek Ekei, (Ejmi.) The Ek in Ekei 
has the same force, as the Ek in EK-£ina5, (EKimc ) In Spanish, 
Alii means There, as in the French La. The Ahi, " In This Place," 
of the Spanish, is quasi Achi. The Algo of the Spanish, the Ak 
in the Italian Alc:^Uno, and the Aiic, quasi Aulc^ in the French 
Auc:=Utt, belong, we see, to our Element ^L, in its uncompounded 
state. We see, likewise, the organical addition of C to the L, as 
in the English 27ifc, Else, See, and of its cognates K and S. The 
Etymologists understand, that Alcuno^ Sec. is derived from Aliquis 
and Unus. The French Autre is supposed to be derived from 
Jilter; yet it might bdong to Other, Either, and various terms of 
the same kind. The Spanish C^Ada, and the French Ch ^-Aque, 
seem to be compounds of the same kind, and directly to coincide 
with the Celtic Gach, Each, Every, from which the French name 
Caches is derived. General Vallancey has justly observed, that 
Gach ^* is of the same origin as well as signification with the 
<' Cantabrian or Basque Guda, whereof the Spanish Cada and the 
" Latin Quot were anciently only a variation of Dialect/' (Irish 
Oram. p. 38.) I have before compared the Spanish Cada and the 
Celtic Gach with the Persian i3^ Chud, the pronoun possessive, 
^jhJ^Kes, Any One, and the Latin Quis. The Zut in the Spanish 
ZvT^Ano, " Such and Such a one," might be considered as a 
compound of the same kind ; though it should perhaps be directly 
referred to the Arabic ZAAT,u^t6 which is the Feminine of j6 Zu, 
as Mr. Richardson observes, '' A Lord, Master. — Having, possessed 
" of, endowed with.— Who." We see, that Zu belongs to Qui, 
Che, &c. &c. The >T, used as the Feminine in Hebrew and 
Arabic, still means 2%i5— or That Being, so that Zaat may still 
be considered as a compound. Mr. Richardson explains Zaat 
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by ^* A Lady. — Possessed of, or endowed with. The soul, essence, 
<' substance, nature, the body, person/' The Ano in Zvt^Aho 
is the addition from the nature of the Language derived from 
Una. But the term Fulano^ '' Such a man,'' is directly and 
wholly taken from the Arabic, as the Etymologists acknowledge. 
In Arabic, ^XS Fulan, says Mr. Richardson, ^' (In Spanish 
*' Fulanoy) the name of any unknown or undefined person. He, 
** that man — Mr. Such-a-one." ^ The Spanish Qui^Eu, Who, is 
a compound of Qui and the Element ^N. 

In Italian, Cj, Ce, Ne, Noi, denote 175 ; and Vf, Ve, Voi, 
denote Te^ op Tou. My hypothesis is, that these terms were 
originally only Deiraonstrative words» denoting This^ That^ &c., 
but were afterwards applied to express different and distinct 
persons. Now in Italian, Ci and Vi are used in their original 
sense to denote This^^ or That, Person, Place, &c., as * Gi, Vi 
< Sono, THq^ Persons, or Such^ Persons Are,' or, as we express it. 
There are. In tlie phrases " Giacche sono Qui, Ci pranzero,'' 
Qui and C} are only different forms bearing a similar meaning; 
'< Since I am in This or That Place, I will dine in This or That 
'VPl^ce. — Puisque Je suis Ici, J'y dinerai.'^ Ag^in, in the 
phrase ^* Sono stato in Inghilterra, no VI tomero piu,''-^** I have 
<' been in England, I will not return to That Spot," the word 
is used in its genuine sense. The French, in the corresponding 
phrase to Ci, Vi Sono^ use terms denoting It and There^ ' II Ta/ 
The Etymologists imagine, that the French T, as well as the 
Italian Vi, belong to Ibi. That the Italian Vi belongs to Isu 
is according to my hypothesis ; though it is not easy to adjust 
the precise degree, of Affinity, which they bear to each other. 
I suppose, that ^11 these words denoting Being or Existence, 
which belong to the Element ^B, &c., are derived from the idea 
of Place. Now, though Ibi denotes This or That Place, it 
px:obably relates to Place at once in its original meaning, and 
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not to Plaoe, as signifying in a derivative sense TTiis or That, 
which I imagine to be the case with Vi. The French T, 
whatever be the source from which it is derived, signifies simply 
This — That — These; and it is indifferent to what it is applied, 
whether to Persons — Things, or Places. My Lexicographer ex- 
plains r by *To, At, For, In Him, Her, It, Them,— There, 
* Thither/ The French Em and the Italian Ne, which belong 
to the Element '^N, mean only This or That^-JTiese, and refer 
to all the Persons. In the Italian the breathing is after the N^, 
as in the Celtic Article of the Galic and Irish Dialects, we have 
both An and Na. The French and Italians delight in the 
combination of these Demonstrative words, II y En a ; where we 
have It — There or That^ (Place,) They or Them joined together; 
and in Italian we have Ve nb Sono. The French On is only 
another form of En, applied with the same meaning in another 
manner. My Lexicographer explains On by «* One, They, 
«* People." 

We shall now understand, that the Italian and Spanish Si, 
denoting Self, and ** Yes, So/' &c., have precisely the same 
meaning applied to different purposes. When it denotes Self, it 
means That Being ; and when it denotes Tes and So, it means 
Thus or in That Manner. We see, that So in English is only 
another form of Si, Tes; and I have shewn, that Yes has the 
same idea, when the breathing is before the ^S. The Italian 
CosSi is a compound of Co and Si, bearing the same meaning 
as in the French CesCi. In Spanish, French, and Italian, Si, Si, 
and Se, denote If, and correspond with the Latin Si. The 
ordinary Lexicographers bring the Latin Si to the sense conveyed 
by this race of words, when they tell us, that Si is used for 
Qjuod; and R. Ainsworth gives us, as the second sense of Si, 
<* Seeing That" Hence it is, that Si is connected with such 
words as Qjuis, j^f, Si«Q»», SisQwifm, &c. &c. It is marvellous 
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to observe how the mind is inclined to combine these words with 
each other. The Etymologists derive Si from Ei, (Ei,) which I 
conceive to be quasi Ej, where the breathing is before the 
Radical consonant. Hence it is, that Er, (Ei,) is so perpetually 
combined with particles, as they are called, which originally, as 1 
imagine, denoted Being, or with words, which are acknowledged 
to denote Being, as Ei Dr, (Ei &,) Ei Dee, {Ea Jiy,) Ei Ge, (e* yi,) 
Ei Tis, Ei ToUy Ei Too, (Ei n^, Ei tw, Ei t«,) &c. &e. The Latin 
Si, &c. denoting If, precisely corresponds in form with the English 
So — That or Tbds Thing, as I have before observed; — 'Si me 
*audies, gaudebo. So you will hear me, I shall rejoice -,* and the sense 
of the Demonstrative part of Speech is connected in such a manner 
with the sense expressed by the conjunction Tjf, that we unite 
these words together in our own Language, ^ If So be that you 
* will hear me, I shall rejoice.' The corresponding word in 
German, So, which means '* So, Thusy after This Manner," is 
used as a Relative, and likewise as the Latin Conjunction Si, 
*' Der mann, SO mir solches ges^gt,*' The man, That or IFho Said 
it to me, " SO es euch beliebet. If you please, If such be your 
^^ pleasure,'^ as my Lexicographer translates it, who explains this 
sense of the word by « SO, If SO, If SO be That,'' &c. 

Sin is a compound of Si and the Element ^N, This or That. 
The Etymologists derive it from Si and Ne. This is the same 
thing. I shall shew, that Ne originally performed the office of 
a demonstrative Fart of Speech. Sin in one of its senses is 
explained by Otherwise, where in Other we see the same idea 
of This or That. Sine, as it should seem, is the prepo- 
sition annexed to Sin. The Conjunction Si^^^iV^ is unquestionably a 
compound of Si and ^N, and denotes This or That^So and So, 
as distinguished from something else — in This or That — Other 
manner; and Sine the preposition, when it is annexed to a word, 
means, that the thing or Person^to which it is annexed, i& in 
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An^Other^ or in a different state or position to that, with which it 
is compared. '^Non possum vivere tecum, nee Sine te"— ^' Nee te 
•* existente H/V, neque Te exi stente— J//ic, Alio loco/* Martinius 
has compared Si and Sin with ^//o^i^i and Alioquin, which coincide 
with each other in the fundamental ideas annexed to them of 
JTiis — That^ Mode, Manner, &c. Let us mark again, how these 
terms denoting Being are combined with each other. Alius and 
Qui. The word Qui^ aN may be considered, as a similar combina- 
tion to Si^^N, with a minute variation in the turn of meaning. 
Though the explanation which I have given, as to the sense con- 
veyed by Sine, is, I imagine, the true one ; yet there may be 
some doubt still remaining, respecting the origin of the term. 
Sine may not directly belong to Sin, but may belong to the 
Element ^N, by an organical addition of the x, conveying the 
same idea. We must remember, that Aneu, (Ayfu, Absque, Sine, 
Praster, Citra,) means 5-Ine; and in German we have Ohne. 
The Greek AN£U,(Ayfv,) is joined with its corresponding words in 
Aneu«The, AneusThes'^N, (Awflf, Ay«id».) In Welsh we have 
Oni, Onid, and Ond, " If Not, Unless, except ;" but these words 
the Lexicographers conceive to be compounds of Os and Ni. 
They imagine likewise, that Os, If, is compounded of O and Ys, 
which latter word signifies * Truly,' and which, we see, means Yes, 
^ In That or This Manner.' Hence the Welsh join it with Ef, 
He, as Ys Ef, which might be rendered in Latin by Is iF-se; and 
these terms they contract into See, says Mr. Richards, who 
produces, moreover, the phrase " Ys Ef yw Hynny, To wit. That 
*« is ;" where we have three words, belonging to our Elements 
""S, ^F, and '^N, bearing the same meaning of This or That. 

In the Latin S»In6ul-u5, the S may be either an organical 
addition, or it may be significant. Whatever it be, the compo- 
sition is Celtic. In Welsh, Unig, UnigawU or Un^Io, and Un^ 
Ig^Awl, mean Singular; where UnsIq is the same compound 
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as the Latin and Greek Vs^lc^us, and EksIk-05, (Ey/xo^) 
The Welsh likewise use Sengl and Tengl, or -y^ENa ^G=. '^L, 
T-Ens ^G^ ^L, in the same sense. The S and T in these words 
seem to be significant portions. The Latin Singultus might 
belong to SinguluSy under the idea of the ^ Single, Distinct, Separate 
'Noises,' which succeed each other • One by One •/ or it may belong 
to the Element SL, GL, denoting Noise. If the latter be the true 
derivation, the Singultus will be quasi Siggultus, or Sgultus, and 
the i will have arisen from the accidental insertion of a Vowel 
breathing between the letters representing the first Consonant of 
the Radical. — The Latin Sino, To Suffer, Permit, &c., may 
belong to Sin, under the idea of This or That. It may be 
imagined, perhaps, on the first view, that the origin, which I 
have proposed, is remote; but a little reflexion will reconcile us 
to the idea. One of the passages, produced under Sino by 
R. Ains worth, is the following : *' Sine fores, Sic, abi, noli aperiri ; " 
where the word Sic will shew us the original idea. < Let the 
* Doors be So — in This or That manner, as they are,* The phrase 
might have been Sint Fores Sic, where Sic conveys the idea 
expressed by the sentence. Now if Sic had been converted into 
a verb^ and the phrase had been ' Sicce fores, Thus the Doors,' if I 
may so say, or ' Let the Doors be Thus^' it would bear precisely the 
same idea, as that which I annex to Sine in my hypothesis. Let 
us mark the explanatory term Sic, which is a compound of our 
Element S^ and ^C, or of such terms as Si, Ce, &c. and Hic, as 
I have before observed. 

On the word Sinister, I am unable to decide. Thb Etymo- 
logists derive it from Sine Astris, and it might seem indeed as if 
Astrum was a part of the composition. Whatever the Ister 
means in this word, it should seem, as if the Ister in the Greek 
^r-IsTER-05, (A^irri^o^,) had the same meaning. Perhaps these 
words may be compounds of our Elements S^a ^N=^Sa^ R, and of 
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^R=i '^Ss'^R, denoting This^That. W« cannot but mark, under 
the same form with the Sin of the Italian Sim^Istro^ the particle 
SiNo, Until, — SiNO a Tanto Che — inSiutanto; where the Sin 
certainly means That^ and belongs to the Celtic Sik, That. The 
Celtic combination An Tan Sin^ '' At that time," is of a similar 
kind to^hat of In=Sin^ Tanto. The term S^^Iix is unquestionably 
a compound of S^^^^N, as the Celtic Scholars would acknow- 
ledge, who will now see, that 7*^ "An is one of a similar kind 
from Ti^An, as aJ^sIn is from So^An, The Latin T^^^Aht-us 
I shew to be likewise a similar species of composition. In the 
same column of Mr. Shaw's Celtic Dictionary, where Sin, That^ is 
found, I see likewise Singilf '* Single, Alone, unmixed." On the 
whole, we shall imagine, I think, that the Latin S^sIn^^Ist-Er 
is a composition of certain terms, denoting This or That I shall 
not pursue to a greater length my remarks on the composition of 
S'^a^N, as we cannot fully understand this subject, till the 
Element SN shall be particularly examined. 
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PARTICLES; 

UNDER THE ELEMENTARY FORMS 
*C, '^D, &c. and C, D *, &c. 



Particles belonging to the Ele- 
ment *C, ^D, &c., which 
originally denoted This or 
That. 

Hic, Hue, HicbCe, HucaCE. 
(Lat.) Here, There, To This 
-^That point.. 

Id^Eo, ADaEo. (Lat.) There- 
fore. 

Ad. (Lat.) Quasi Id, To This 
place, point, &c. To, &c. 

Us=2«*. (Lat.) 

At, Ast. (Lat.) 

AT.(Eng.) 

Ad, At, Aio, Ag. (Celt.) At^ &c. 

Od. (Hebr.) To, Unto. 

Eis. (Gr.) One, This, or That 
Person — To. 



I SHALL now consider those parts of Speech, belonging to our 
Element ^C*, ^D^, &c., which have been classed by some Gram* 
marians under the name of Particles, as certain Adverbs, Prepo" 
sitions, and Conjunctions ; and I shall endeavour to shew, that they 

were 



Oos. (Gr.).As, in Tim or That 
. Manner — To. 

EiTA, EfK'EiTA. (Gr.) Upon 
That— Then. 

ji^Vo. (Lat.) 

Ut, Uti. (Lat.) That. 

Ita. (Lat.) In This or That 
Manner. 

Autem, Item. (Lat.) Quasi 
Idem, This or That manner. 

Eti — Yet. (Or. and Eng.) 
Ek, Ex. (Gr.Lat.) That place, 

. From, By, &c. . That place. 
EK s I Ast-m, bAs, At «ER-of, 

EiN-w. (Gr.) Thh or That 

person, place. 

Ac, Et, AT-Que, Etiam. (Lat.) 
In This manner. So, &c. 
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were originally derived from Pronominal terms» denoting This^^ 
That^ &c« I shall first consider those words, which belong to the 
form of the Element "^C, ^D, &c. when the vowel breathing 
precedes the Radical Consonant^ either with or without a vowel 
breathing after it. I shall not anticipate the train of reasoning, 
which I adopt in my illustration of this subject, as it will best 
unfold itself, when the examples themselves shall be brought 
under discussion; yet it may perhaps be necessary to observe, 
.that in one part of Speech, the Conjunction^ as it is called, the 
probability of my hypothesis at once presents itself to the mind 
of the Reader. — ^The English Conjunction That, as every one 
understands and acknowledges, is a Pronominal part of Speech, at 
once Demonstrative and Relative, ^ That is a subject. That requires 
' niuch consideration, ITiat it may be understood/ We all know, 
moreover, that a similar union of the Conjunction and the Pronoun 
exists in various other Languages, as in the Latin Quod, the 
French, Spanish, and Italian Que, Che, the Greek Oti, (On, Quod, 
Quia, O, Th Quod,) &c. &c. &c. In English, and in other 
Languages, when terms, performing the part of Conjunctions, 
which are derived from different sources, are adopted ; still the 
Conjunction That, and its cognate terms, may be frequently 
adopted, without disturbing the turn of meaning, which these 
various Conjunctions are employed to express, as * Unless That' — 
'Provided That '-^^ If That,* &c. &c.— 'Pourvu Que/ ^ A moins, 
' Que,' ficc. &c. We shall hence understand, how terms ori- 
ginally denoting That might be applied to those various turns of 
meaning, which the various species of Conjunctions, according to 
the division of Grammarians, are employed to convey, and which 
are in fact oftentimes expressed by words drawn from a variety 
of sources, distinct and remote from each other. My French 
Lexicographer thus explains the various turns of meaning, in 
which Qjne is applied: ^' Qub. Conj. i. If. s. Unless, without, 

" before. 
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" before. 3. When, as, at a time when. 4. Till, until. 5. That. 
" 6. If, when. 7. Lest, for fear That. 8. Than. 9. Where. 
" 10. When. 11. Whether. i«. Because. 13. As. 14. How, 
"how much, how many. 15. How. 16. Why. 17. What. 
" 18. Nothing but, only.'' 

I shall commence my enquiries by considering a Preposition, 
belonging to the form of our Element ^C, ^D, &c. with the 
breathing preceding the Radical Consonant ; and we shall here 
see, what all have understood, how words performing the office of 
Prepositions and Conjunctions, may express a similar meaning, or 
contain the same fundamental idea, though they are applied to 
purposes somewhat different. Though Grammarians have with 
good reason distinguished words, applied to these different pur- 
poses, by the different names of Conjunctions and Prepositions^ 
yet they have not been ignorant, that such words often conveyed 
a similar sense, and belonged to the same fundamental notion. 
Every Grammarian who records the fact, which often takes 
place, that the same word is used both as a Preposition and 
Conjunction^ necessarily supposes this circumstance to exist, as 
every one allows, that the same word, however varbus may be its 
senses, contains one common and fundamental idea. The first 
term, which I shall examine, is the Latin AD, ^' To, Before, At — 
" Until,'* &c. &c., which meant originally, as I imagine, * Iliat — 
« Place — ^Time ;' and it may be considered, only as another form of 
ID. The Demonstrative part of Speech, when it is applied to a 
distant Place or Time, naturally passes into the idea, which we 
annex to such Prepositions, as AD, signifying To. Thus in the 
phrase * Eo ID Londinum,* if I may so say, when it biecomes 
familiarly repeated, we readily and almost necessarily pass from 
the sense of ID to the use of AD—* Eo AD Londinum.' The 
Conjunction Ur, I conceive, likewise, to be another form of Id; 
and thus we see, how Ad and Ut contain the same fundamental 

idea. 
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idea. We find, among the interpretations of R. Ainsworth for 
Ad, the term Until, and the terms '* Till, Until," are adopted, as 
we have seen, among the senses of a Conjunction. We know, 
that Till and. Until are used both as Prepositions and Conjunc*- 
tions — Till — Until such a time — Till — Until he returns — Till — 
Until — That he returns. In our ancient Writers, and in Scotch, 
Till is familiarly used, as To now is in our ordinary Language; 
and I have suggested on a former occasion, that Till may 
perhaps be derived from a Pronominal word signifying This^— 
That, &c. 

The Etymologists justly compare Ad with At, Ast, (Lat.) and 
the Greek Atar, (Ar^); and they inform us, likewise^ that it 
is compounded with adverbs, as Adeo, which is the same, says 
Vossius, a9 ''Eo usque, Ad eum usque modum.'^ The explana- 
tory English word At is acknowledged to belong to Ad. Let us 
mark how Ad is joined with a term of the same sort^ Eo, belong- 
ing to Is, Id ; and we shall'agree, that Ad-£o might have been 
Ad=Id. The first sense of Adeo in Robert Ainsworth is So^ where 
we have the original idea, This-^That — or Such a manner. In 
the combination Ad^Huc, quasi Adb:Hoc, we have precisely the 
same union, which I suppose in Ad^Id. It is marvellous to 
observe, how these terms are inclined to be united with each 
other. Let us again note the explanatory word Usque, where the 
Us has the same meaning of Is — ' That ;* and we observe, moreover, 
that it iis combined with Que, and forms a similar union to that of 
Huc»C£. In the phrase (75=j2^e 17/, we have, in fact, the union 
of terms, denoting in their origitial meaning, without regarding 
the primitive sense of Us^ — 'To That — That;' and in the 
combination U$=^Que^Qua^Quej we have the union *To That — 

• That^^That/ applied to a different purpose. In the phrases 
Us^sQue Ad=£o, Us^Que Ad^Huc, we. have the combinations *To 

• That To That;' and thus we see, how terms, conveying a 

Demon* 
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Demonstrative idea, are crowded tc^ether; which will shew us 
how frequent and prominent this idea presents itself in the 
construction of Languages. 

One of the senses of AD^eo, according toR. Ainsworth, is '* And 
*' Therefore;'' and he explains Id=»^o, which is acknowledged to be de- 
rived from InandEo, "Therefore, — Propera Ad^o toUere puerum/" 
where we might put '* Propera iDeo tollere puerum." Now Ad and 
Id, in Ad, Id}£o, coincide in meaning. While I am examining 
the term Ideo^ I cast my eyes on Identidem, where we have another 
combination — Idem — Idem; and likewise on Igitur, "Therefore, — 
** Then, Thereupon," where we see the Is — Id. The sense of 
Thereupon is the same as Upon This — Upon That. The Etymo- 
logists understand, that Igitur is related to Is ; and they derive it 
therefore from '' Id Agitur.** It may be a compound of Id-Id, or 
Id-Ita, or the Itur may be referred to such terms, as Autar^ (Ai/r«j,) 
Eter-os, (Etb^ocj) Other, &c. Let us mark the explanatory word 
Ita, which the Etymologists acknowledge to belong to Is,Out-05, 
(pvTog.) In Itaque, we have the union of Ita and Que. The 
Etymologists justly compare the Latin Ita with the Greek Eita, 
(E^ra, Postea, Deinde,) Upon It or That; to which we must add 
EiTHA^^il, £^::EiTA, (Eidfe^, statim, confestim, ETretra, Deindei 
Postea.) We cannot but note the Demonstrative Ea in the 
explanatory word * Post-£a;' and De^Inde^ we know, signifies 

* From That — place — person — time/ &c. In the phrase " To Ep^ 
** EiTA,"(TdE^6/Ta, Posteritas,) we see a combination with a kindred 
term. The Ep belongs directly to the Greek Epi^ Epei, (Ewi, Ad, 
E«/, Postquam,) which we must refer to the Element ^P, &c* 
bearing the same sense. In the Latin Ap^^Ud, At, we see a com- 
bination of a similar kind from As and Ud or Id. Among the 
senses of Ab, R. Ainsworth justly gives us, ' After, next, — At— 

* In^ &c. The Latin At will remind us of the Aut in Autem, 
or A\5T^Tem; and the Tem is the same as the Dam or Dem 
in ' Qui = Dam, Idem or U^Dem;' and the Tem in Item of 

3 K ' U^Tem; 
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* JtssTem/ Thus» then, Jutem and Item are only different forms of 
Idem. 

The Greek Eis,(Eic, In, Ad,) has a similar meaning to Ad ; and 
we shall now understand, that it has the same radical meaning 
as a word under the same form, Eis, (Ijc, Unus,) One, This or 
That Person, though applied to a different purpose. Let us mark 
the Latin /», and remember its parallels, the English /n, and the 
Greek En, (£y,) which have the same relation to £n, ('&, Unum,) 
Unus, and One.—U the Reader should doubt about the original 
sense, which I have supposed to be annexed to Ad and At, of 
This, That; I shall produce a Greek word, which is acknow- 
ledged to signify, as an Adverb and Conjunction, *' In This or 
** That Manner," and to be often used precisely as the English 
That is ; while the same word is likewise employed as a Prepo- 
sition, corresponding with Ad* The Greek Oos, (a^, Ut, Sicut, 
Perinde ac si, &c. — Pro ^r^of, Jd, In, n^, Ita, Sic, pro Ovra^,) 
signifies Thus — in This or That Manner — As, — That, {Eyeo W9 
tyima-Kovj togovKiiu, &c. ubi iU ponitur pro On] ; and it likewise means 
To. It would be idle to produce instances of senses, which every 
schoolboy acknowledges. Another form of Oos is Eoos, (Xlf, 
E«^) It is curious to mark the particles, with which Oos, (Q^,) 
is joined, and which have all, as I imagine, the same original 
meaning; as Oos]Ei-The Ge, Per, An, Ara, An Dee^^ La^Dee, 
An Dee^Pou, Dee^Pou^The^^'N, Ge, Oun, Oun Dee, Te, &c. &c. 
(Xl^, ta^ hQb yi, tamrt^, tag av, t^q a^a, ug av iifi<oti^, ^q eof SffTTov, ^g ap Cf^ovSiv, 
ug yi, tag ouv, tag ouv ifi, eaari.) The Etymologists acknowledge, that 
Oos, (ag,) belongs to Os, (O^,) and Auto5, Ov t^ottov, Quemad- 
modum,— AuToy T^mov, utruvrtag, where we again see the Oos, (a^,) 
joined with the word Ajjtoos, {kwtag. Sic.) I suspect, that Pros, 
(n^og,) or Pro^^S, is a compound of Pro, (n^o, ante^) and Eis, 
Oos, {Jjg, ftf,) or some word belonging to our Element ^S, 
bearing a similar meaning; so that Pro^^^S wi]l signify * Thus 

* Forward — Forward to This or That Point/ 

Let 
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Let us note the term Eiy (Ei, Si, An, Utrum, Utinam, Quod,) 
which I conceive to be quasi Ej, and of the same radical mean- 
ing with Oos^ (ft^») &c. The sense annexed to Et\ or Ej, as 
denoting 7/i may be conceived to be, * Were things in This or 
' That manner' — * Were things So,*—(^So he would biit hear/) and 
hence we join If with Thai, and *Sl9 — ^If That — If So be,' as I have 
before shewn. In the sense of Utinam and Quod, which Ei or 
Ej bears, it directly signifies That — • O That such things were ! ' 
The, (06,) added to £/, (E/,) conveys the same meaning as 
The in English does. Our Etymologists acknowledge, that Ut 
belongs to Id, Oos, Os, (jlg, Oq) ; and they remind us, moreover, 
of O//, (Or/,) That, and Ote^ (Ore, Quando,) which signifies * At 

* That time. That.' — I might here suggest, that Eoos, (Ew^ Aurora ; 
— Oriens,) denoting the East, under the same form as the Con- 
junction, may possibly bear the same meaning of * That — the 

* Distinguished quarter of the Heavens/ But on this point there 
are many difficulties. The West is a kindred word. The 
terms corresponding with the Latin Ad, and the English At, in 
the Celtic Dialects, are Ad, At, (Welsh,) Aig, Ag, (Gal. and 
Irish,) which are used in the formation of Participles, as I shew 
more fully in another place. General Vallancey, in his Irish 
Grammar, explains Ag by *' At, with, by, in possession of;" and 
the next term to it is Aga, ** Whose, Whereof;" where we see it 
in its original state of a Pronominal part of Speech. In the same 
column we have Plq^So, Here\; where again Ag is applied in its 
just sense^ and Ad, '^^, or An.'^ The Latin Etymologists have 
referred Ad to the Hebrew Tjr Od, ''Ad, Usque Ad,'* says Mar- 
tinius. Mr. Parkhurst explains this Hebrew word by «* Yet, 
€€ ^fiii^ — Besides, moreover, — Again, Yet, again. — More, Until. To, 
'• Unto. — Repeated, Both — And^ which I shall consider more 
particularly in another place. 

The Greek ETit (En, Adhuc, Etiamnum,) and the English 

Yet, 
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Yet, contain the same idea of It, Id, or * This or That thing/ 
Let us mark the explanatory terms Ad=Huc, *To This or That^' 
Ejiam, *In This manner,* which are acknowledged to contain the 
same idea. While I examine the Greek Eti, (Et/,) in my Greek 
Vocabulary, I cast my eyes on Et-«, (Eti;^, Socius,) ET--^/r-05, 
(Erai^g, Amicus,) ET-£r-o5, {Ers^ogj Alter,) where the Et has the 
same meaning of ' This or That — Person, a certain Person/ The 
•Etymologists under Yet refer us to the Saxon Get, Geta, the 
German Jetzt, the Welsh Etwa, Etto, and the Greek Eti and 
Jluthisj (Eti, AvQi^.) The form of the Saxon Get, which may be 
quasi G^=It, might lead us to think, that jT^Et was a compound. 
The Greek Auf.hi, (Aufli, Illic, Ibi ;— Hue,) and Auto^Thi, (AutA) 

* In This or That place,' is acknowledged to be derived from Aut-o^, 
(AuToc, Ipse,) 'He, This or That Person;' yet Authis^^ku^tq, Denuo, 
Rursus, Iterum ; Posthac, in Posterum,) which is nothing but 
That or This^ succeeding or added to a former action, 'Post-Hiw:/ 
the Lexicographers derive from Au, (Au.) It is justly joined with 
a cognate word, the Article, to express the same thing, as 'O, Ee, 

• To Authisy The Succeeding one,' (O, ly, ro Audig, Sequens, Posterus.) 
This is a similar combination, with a similar meaning, to '0,Ee, To 

• Aut-05/ (O, !i, to Avrou Idem,) The This — The That— or ' The Same 

* again, as before,' or, as we might express it in English by con- 
genial terms, * TTie As, The Such/ We see now, that Autothi, and 
Authis, (AuTofl/, Illic, Auftcf Rursus,) means • In That or Such a Place,' 
and * In That or Such a Manner;' which latter phrase of itself, 
without the addition of As before, pr Again, would denote the 
repetition of the action before done, as a similar combination 
does the identity of the Person, who was before mentioned. 
Idem, we know, too, is from Is — * This or That person/ We find, 
however, that Au, (Au, Rursum,) in a similar sense to Authis, 
(Aufl/f, Rursus,) exists by itself; which must lead us to refer 
the one to the other; and yet we at the same time see the 

relation 
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relation of AuthiSy (Aufl*^,) to Autos^ (Auto;, Ipse.)^ This difficulty 
can only be solved by supposing, what I have often thought, that 
Autos was itself a compound of Au, or Av, Af, Ap, denoting 
Being, H^, &c , corresponding with Ef, (Welsh^) &c. &c., and '^T , 
or T'^, bearing the same meaning. Perhaps the Aux or Apt is 
the same combination as Ips, in Ips-^. In Autika, (Avrtzcc, Mox, 
Statim, Protinus, Illico,) we have the explanatory term Illico, 
which belongs, we know, to Ille^ — This or That Person, and 
which will shew us, how such ideas may be connected with the 
notion of This or That. 

While I am examining Eis, (&;, In, Ad,) I cast my eyes on 
Ek, or Eks, {Ek, e|, a, Ab, De, Per, Propter, Juxta, &c. &c,) 
which, with its parallel term £x^ appears to have the same Radical 
meaning with Eis, (E/^, In, Ad,) This or That — Place, Person, &c. 
by way of distinction ; and the different turns of meaning, be- 
longing to these words, as To — From, are merely the effects of 
Accident. The Lexicographers explain both of them, in some 
of their senses by the same words, as Per, Propter, In, Post. 
There is, however, considerable difficulty on this point; and I 
have given a different idea, respecting these particles. Ex, &c. on 
another occasion. The English Out seems to belong to the 
Latin Ex; and, if this should be the case, we must derive from 
the same origin the parallel terms to Outy as Ut, Utan, (Sax.) 
Uyt, (Belg:) Aus, Aussen, (Germ.) Ut, Uta, Us, (Goth.) Ud, 
(Dan.) &c. &c. The English Ut in Ut-most, and Utter, with its 
parallel terms :itter, (Swed.) Ttre, (Isl.) Utter, (Sax.) belong to 
Out— Outer. This seems to bring us to Other. To Utter is 
To Bring Out. The terms Issue, Issir, {Ft.) Uscire, (Ital.) 
belong to Ex. I have suggested, on a former occasion, that Ex 
and Out might possibly belong to our Element, under the idea 
of the Base, as the Spot From or Out of which things may 
arise; and I shall exhibit a race of words, in a future page, which 

signify, 
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signify, To Stir up or Out the Earthy EsTta, (JEotm) -, and from this 
idea may Ex, Out, &c. he derived. When various notions 
concur, which might on the first view of the question with equal 
probability supply the origin of the word ; and when we have no 
evidence, from which we could decide on the original sense 
annexed to it, our judgment must be suspended, till such 
evidence can be obtained. I shall here, however, produce what- 
ever arguments present themselves, which may seem to shew, 
how such terms might naturally be referred to the race of words 

now before us. 

Outrage is in ancient French Oultrage, which is referred to 
Outre, Oultre, and which they derive from Ultra. Now Ultra has 
precisely the same meaning as Ex^tra, and the Ul certainly belongs 
to Ullus, Alius, &c. This will serve to illustrate my Hypothesis, 
that Ex belongs to Hic, Is, &c. While I am examining my Saxon 
and Gothic Dictionary, I cast my eyes on the Gothic Vinthan, 
Autem; where we see a Conjunction, derived from the idea of 
This— That, as Auxm is. In the same column of Lye's Dic- 
tionary, I perceive ''VTH^mta, Wite, Wuta, Sapiens, Sophista, 
" Philosophus ; *' where the Uth appears to be used in its intensive 
sense, and Wite is Wise. Adjacent to Out in Skinner is Ought, 
which must surely be considered, as a Demonstrative part of 
Speech,—* This or That thing-Any thing-lT,' &c. The parallel 
terms to Ought are Owiht, Aiviht, Mt, Uht, (Sax.) &c. &c. 
Skinner says, that Awiht is the same as Wiht, " Quodvis 
« Animal." Lye explains Wiht by «• ffight. Creatura, animal, 
" res.— Res quaevisj aliquid, quidvis, quidquam." Wight must 
probably be added to these words; and if so, the term mit,- 
« Not a Whit," belongs to the same race. From Ought is derived 
N^.Ought, N^Aught, as Nequis is derived from Ne and Quis. 
There is no part of the office attached to the Etymologist so 
difficult, as that, in which he endeavours to discover the origin of 

certain 
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certain terms, when different senses belonging to his Radical 
may alike be applied to them. I have examined, on a former 
occasion, (page lai,) various terms, which denote Property and 
Possession ; and I have supposed, that they may be derived from 
the Earth, as the great source from which Property and Posses- 
sion are acquired. Nothing can be more obvious and natural 
than this origin. Yet we may observe, that the idea of Property^ 
or of that, *'quod cuique Proprium est," might be derived from 
the notion of • This or That Peculiar Person,' as distinguished 
from another; and thus Ought, Ore/n, in Gothic, Aio/n, &c. 
Head, or Hood, &c. (as Maiden^Head^ Knightc^Hood,) might 
belong to the race of words now before us. Among those terms, 
1 have produced j^gain and Jgainst^ which may possibly be like- 
wise attached to the train of ideas, which I am here unfolding. 
The Ag=Ain might be a compound of the Elements ^Gs'^N, 
denoting Being, of a aimilar kind to Idem^ or Id^Dem^ Autos, 
(O uvTocy) &c., and might mean • This — That, as before, or re- 

* peated — The Same;' and the idea of Ag=Ainst directly connects 
itself with This and That; as * This, corresponding with — distin- 

* guished from, or as opposed to That/ I shall shew, that the 
Greek Anti, and Ant-ios, (Ayr/, Avr^og,) belong to the Element 
''N, denoting Being, to En, (Ey,) On^, -^^«, (Eng.) &c. &c. Yet 
these words Again, Against, &c. present to us considerable diffi* 
culties, which it is not easy to unravel. 

In Saxon, Oth signifies " Donec^ Usque, Dum,*' which coin- 
cides with the sense of Ad, &c. Eis, (E/c,) &c. Lye explains 
*'Oth Hider," Hue Usque, where in Hue, Us, we see This — 
That. The Us is only Hic — Hue, &c. as. I have before 
observed. Let us mark the Saxon Hider, belonging to the 
English Hither, which I have shewn to be the same combination 
as Other; and I have likewise shewn, that T"" Hither belongs to 
Hither, as Th^-Ateron does to Eteron, {Sutu^op, Ets^ov.) I have 

suggested, 
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suggested, that Ad, Eis, (Ej^, Jd,) and Ek, Eks, (Ek, E^, E,) Ex, 
may have the same radical meaning of This or TTiat, as the 
Distinguished — Marked Spot, to which things are referred, 
whether as That Spot, To which they tend, or as That, from 
which they proceed. Now the Saxon Oth, Usque, is sometimes 
used in composition for Ad, as OxH-C/z^mn, Adhaerere; and some- 
times for Ex, as OTK-Bnedattj which Lye explains by Eripere, 
OTK'habban, Ex-Tollere, and Om^Byrstan, Erumpere; where 
we see, that Oth coincides with Out, To Burst-Our, To Stick — 
Break, — Burst, &c. — to That or Such a point, if I may so express 
it, so as to unite, proceed forward, &c. &c. 

In the same column of my Greek Vocabulary, where the prepo- 
sition Ek, (Ex,) is, I find EK^Ast^os, {Ekm-tocj Singuli, Quisque^) 
and in an adjoining one, EK=£m=05, {ZKemg, Ille.) We cannot 
doubt, but that Ek in these Pronouns signifies That} and the 
same form of the Preposition might be some inducement for us 
to imagine, that the Preposition contained originally a similar 
idea. The Ast in the former Pronoun is an addition of the 
Element ^C, ^K, ^S, &c. to itself; and the Ein belongs to the 
Element '^N, bearing a similar meaning. I find, likewise, in the 
same column with Ek^Ast^os^ (Ejcao-rof,) Ek=As, (E^do^, Procul,) 
which is a similar compound, applied to a different purpose, 
* That — That Distance,' by way of exaggeration. We have various 
compounds of the same words, belonging to different forms of 
our Element ^C, ^S, &c. C^, &c., which are all employed for 
the same purpose of increasing the signification, Ek^Ast- 
Atoo, Ek^Asta^Chee, Ek^ Asta^Cho^Thi, Ek^Asta^ho^Se, Ek= 
Asta^Cho-The^'^Ny &c. {jLtutcTaruy Longissime, Ejcatrra;^* Ubique, 
lExacruxo^h Ubique gentium, Elca<rra;^;o(^£, Quocumque, ^Exouttocxo^sv^ 
Undique,) which mean This There^That There Spot — Way off, 
&c. &c. In EKsAT=£r-05, (EKure^og, Alteruter,) we have a combi- 
nation of Ek and ETs=Er-05, (Erifo^,) which is compounded of our 

Element 
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Element *T and ^R. In Ek^Oon, (Exw, Voluntarius, qui sponte 
aliquid facit,) we have a similar compound to that of Ek-Ein 
in Ek=Ein-05, (Eitwoc) as it means Is Ipse, Is qui ex se Ipso 
aliquid facit. In AuTH=EK=AsT-o^,(Aufl«»a<rTo;, Severus, rigidus;— 
Justus,) we see a compound from Avt^os and Ek=Ast=05, (Autoc, 
EKuoToi); and the term denotes ' A Person, who acts from Himself y or 

* from his Own feelings, without regard to the condition of others, — 

* The*S>//£5fcPersonage,'as we express it. The word literally means 

* The Each'Himself man/ if I may so say ; — the man, who acts 
as if Each individual was acting only for Himself. The various 
compounds of Aux-o^, (Auto^,) will shew us the different uses to 
which the Demonstrative Pronoun may be applied, as AvTK^Ades, 
{Av9a^^, Sibi placens, se ipsum admirans,) AuTH-^/r^/05, (AvQeu^eTou 
Voluntarius, Ultroneus); where we have the same sense, as in 
Ek^Oon, (Ejtwv,) Auth^Ent-^^, AuTH=ENTfo, (AvdsvTfig, Qui sua 
manu se perimit; — ^Auctor caedis ; Auctor quilibet; — Dominus, 
Auctor, Audcyritf, Auctoritatem in aliquem usurpo, Dominor,) from 
which, as we know, the term Authentic is taken. The Ent in this 
word is not derived from U<r6eu, Mittere, Avrog Ei^, Evto^, qui se 
ipsum mittit ad negotia; or from £yai,o€cido; but it belongs to the 
Element ^N, bearing the same meaning as Aut. On a former 
occasion, (p. 257.) I have referred Aucxor and its parallel terms 
to the idea of the Base, which is probably right. Yet we ought 
to observe, that Aut^oj, (Auro^) has here precisely the same 
meaning as AucTor; and thus the original idea of this latter word 
might possibly be the same as that of the former. This word 
Auctor seems to be directly attached to Augeo, which must 
likewise be referred to the Base, if my conjecture is right respect- 
ing the source of Auctor. The Latin Aug^o, however, appears to 
belong to some Saxon and Gothic terms, which may be thought 
not to be derived from the Base. All this will be examined on a 
future occasiota. 

SI* We 
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We shall now understand, that Ac, Et, and At, whether as 
shnple or compounded, in At-Qk«, all belong to each other, and 
denote Hoc — Id, &c., * In JTtis or That manner. Likewise, 5a, 
* Also.' Robert Ainsworth explains Ac in one sense by As, where 
we have both the Demonstrative and the Relative idea ; " Est 
" animus erga te Idem, Ac fuit ;" where the Demonstrative 
Pronoun Is, in Idem, has the same relation to Ac, which That has 
to itself in its two uses of the Demonstrative and Relative turn 
of meaning, «*My mind is towards you That, That it was." 
The Greek Eede, (h1«, apud Poetas pro Km,) Eedee, (hJ«, Jam,) 
mean * In This manner — ^time.' The Etymc^ogists derive Ac from 
Aoo ; "Notat enim Agmen,*' says Martinius, *• quia est Conjunctio 
" Copulativa." He sees, however, its relation toAT^u^; and he 
refers it, moreover, to terms connected with our old English 
word Eke. We should imagine, on the first view, that Eke, and 
its parallel terms Auk, Eac, (Goth, and Sax.) ^, (Sax.) Etiam, 
Auch, (Germ.) &c., belong to Ac; yet on this point considerable 
difficulties occur. Eke, &c. has been justly referred to a race of 
verbs, signifying To Add, as Eacan, (Sax.) Aukan, (Goth.) &c. ; 
and if Eke is attached to Ac, the verbs Eacan, Aukan, (Sax. 
Goth.) &c. must be derived from Eke, &c. Yet the same verbs 
seem to connect themselves with the Latin Augeo, and the Greek 
Auxo, (Au|«,) which are attached, I imagine, to a very different idea. 
Martinius reminds us, under Ac, of the Hebrew "jte AK, Utique, 
another of these terms ; where let us mark, in litique, the Ut 
belonging to Id. He observes, moreover, ** AUudit ad Gnecum 
" Km, per metathesin." The Greek Kai and Te, {Km, T«,) under 
the form K* , &c., have a similar meaning. 

We perceive in At=Que and At^Qui, how the Que and Qui 
are joined with At; and this will shew us the original idea 
annexed to At, which I conceive to be the same as Id, Aut is 
another form of Ax, applied to a different purpose, as in * Aut 

' Caesar 
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* Caesar— AuT Nullus/ which means < This character — Cassar, That 

* character — Nobody/ It is agreed, that Or and its parallels 
Oder 9 (Germ.) &c» belong to Other-^ Either. R. Ains worth ex- 
plains AuT by **Or, or Else, Either.— It is often Disjunctive. — 
'* Sometimes Conjunctive." We all know, that Que has this 
double use; and we learn, from my Hypothesis, that the Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive senses are alike annexed to these words. 
In the Conjunctive sense. This or That marks or demonstrates 
similitude ; and in the Disjunctive it marks difference. ^ Caesar 
« Et Pompeius pugnarunt, Caesar fought — In This manner — 

* So — Likewise Pompey fought. — Caesar Aut Pompeius vicit, 

* Caesar conquered, He, such a person — Caesar conquered — Either 

* — the Other y — That person — Pompey conquered/ The Greeks, 
we know, use H, vel, which bears the same relation to H, the De- 
monstrative article and the Relative, (o, ly, to, o;, iy, o,) that Que 
bears to Qui, denoting *Any one. Who.* The Greek Kai, (Koi,) 
means likewise Et and Aut ; and it expresses various other turns 
of meaning, which we annex to different Adverbs and Conjunc- 
tions, &c., as Sic, Nam, Sed^ At, Igitur, &c. &c. as the ordinary 
Lexicographers detail to us. In the Vocabulary of Hederic we 
have thirty different senses annexed to Kai, (Kc»i,) and the 
particles combined with it. In orie sense we have '* Ponitur et 
" pro Relativo Pronomine,' where we have the relation of Que to 
Qui. The Latin Autem, as I have observed, belongs to Aut, as 
Idem or Item to Id. One of the senses of Autem produced by 
R. Ainsworth is '* And Also,*' where we unequivocally see the 
sense of Item — In This Manner. In the sense of But it marks 
Difference and Distinction — This—That thing, as compared with 
another thing, by way of some dissimilitude. 

The Lexicographers, though they have explained At by the 
general expression But; yet they have added the various pur- 
poses, to which this particle is applied, of Distinguishing— vfhether 

bj 
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by Admiring — Dispraising, &c. &c.; and this brings us to the 
use of the Distinguishing — or Demonstrative Parts of Speech, This — 
Thaty &c., At, says R. Ainsworth, " But. (i) In Distinguishing^ 
" (2) Threatening. (3) Admiring. (4) Dispraising. (5) Ob- 
'*jecting and Answering." The Etymologists understand, that 
the succeeding word At^AT, "(1) An Interjection of surprise, 
" Hoida ! how now ! (2) Of Admiration ; O strange ! O wonder- 
" ful!" &c. &c., belongs to At; where we fully see the use of 
the Demonstrative Part of Speech, That! That! and we moreover 
again observe a propensity in the mind to combine terms of this 
nature. Hence we have the Greek Ot-Otoi, (Ototoi, Heu! 

Hei!) AtT-AtaI, AtT-AtaI-Ax, (Arrar^w, Arr«T«i«|,) Let US 

mark the adjacent words to Ototoi, (Ototo,) Oti, and Ote, (On, 
Quod, Quia, O, r«, Quando,) which belong to the same idea. This 
— That, — That time. When; and they are alike to be referred td 
our Element '^T '^ or T ^, whether we consider them as simple or 
compounded. Eutb and Eeute, (Eurt, Aliquando, Quando, Huri, 
Sicut, Tanquam,) still mean At That time That, in That Manner. 
While I am examining Eeute j (Hurf,) I cast my eyes on Eeus, (Hug, 
Bonusj^-Strenuus,) which might mean That — Illustrious Per- 
sonage, by way of distinction ; but on this there are some doubts. 
The preceding word to Ototoi, (Ororoi,) in my Greek Vocabulary, 
is Otobos, {Orofiog, StrepltusJ which may lead us to consider, 
whether Ot in this word be attached to the interjection of Ad- 
miration. The Tob in Ot^Tob belongs probably to the Element 
TB, denoting Noise. In the same column with j^ttatai, (Arrmeu,) 
I find Atuzo, (Atu^w, Terreo, Perturbo, Obstupefacio,) which 
relates to a state, according with the sense of the Interjection; 
but whether it be significant I cannot decide. There is another 
adjacent word Atto, (Arrof, Prosilio, subsilio, subsulto,) which 
may mean, * To move from This place to That — Here and There' 
The example cited by my Lexicographer brings us to this very 
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idea^ Array J^u^of Kcesata-B. I producci however^ in another placei words, 
expressing Motion, which are derived from a different train of 
ideas. I must observe, however, that on the origin of the Inter- 
jections, belonging to our Element, considerable difficulties occur. 
Let us now mark another adjacent term to Att-Atai, 
(Arrara/,) the Greek Atta, the term of respect to the old Man, 
which may mean the ' Is, The Being or Personage — This or That 
' Illustrious Being or Personage/ (Arra, vox, qua juniores Senes 
compellant, sodes amabo, Pater, Lat. AxXiE, Senes.) Whatever 
we may think about the origin of Atta, (Arra,) as denoting 'This — 
' That, or The — Distinguished Personage;' we have a word, under 
the same form, which actually means, as a Pronoun, This — That, 
or in the plural These and Those, as Atta, (Arr«, pro anw, 
Aliqua, Quaedam; — vocula in sermone plane abundans); where 
we see unequivocally the idea supposed in my Hypothesis. This 
word Atta, (Arr«, Quaedam,) is not put for Anm, but appears 
under its true form. When it seems to abound, or to be idle, 
as it is called, in a sentence ; it assumes one of the characteristic 
offices of these Demonstrative Parts of Speech, which are added 
for the purpose of conveying more strongly what was already 
expressed, as UoXXa ATTA ^t^v Sm cTFoxtin^ ^<rx^9 ^' Multa studiose 
•• frustra curavit — Many such things ;" and Uow ATTA hm^aroi 
" Which of These sort of things did he do?" &c. &c. The term 
Atta likewise means a person, <'qui talipedat, hoc est, propter 
<* vitium crurum, aut pedis, plantis vel talis, insistit." This term 
is probably derived from the Hobbling mode of walking, (as we 
express it,) which belongs to the Atta, or Old Man, The Ety- 
mologists derive it from Arr^, Salio. While I am examining 
this term in Vossius, I cast my eyes on Attubus, which means a 
person ^' qui laborat linguae vinculo;" and is derived from A and 
Tufl-o^, '^quia sensa animi expedire nequit verborum Typis sive 
'' formis/' The Attuhus might possibly belong to the Old Man, 

the 
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the Atta ; *• Canus, comosus, hispidus, trux, Attubus/* (Auson.) 
as it is corrected by Scaliger. The At, in Kt^Avus^ must be 
referred to this race of words, Atta, (Arr«,) as the Av in 
Avusy to the Element '^B, '^V, bearing the same meaning, — ^to 
V' AB, (Arab.) &c, Assa in Latin means "A Dry Nurse:— 
" A Midwife or nurse, that tends lying-in women ;" and it is 
justly referred by some Etymologists to Atta, (Arra,) who 
produce the terms of address, as distinguished from each other, 
To Jf Tlob'rrTra rrar^og^ Terra tpiXov, to Jc Arras TfO^MCt To ^s KSo^ aitXtpw. 
The parallel terms to Atta, Father, are to be found through a 
wide compass of Human Speech ; and they have been collected, 
with some minuteness by many, who have written on the theory 
of Languages. 

I have supposed that these terms, denoting This or That^ are 
derived from Place; and it is extremely difficult to decide, in many 
cases, whether the Primary or the Secondary idea has afforded the 
immediate origin of the term examined. On the first view we 
might suppose, that Ad belonged to the notion of Place^ as 
• Eo Ad Londinum,' • I go Place London ;' yet, on carefully 
examining the whole subject, I cannot but conclude, that the 
Secondary idea has generally operated, and that Ad may be 
considered as only another form of Id. We find, through the 
whole of these discussions, that every thing tends to confirm 
this Hypothesis. The sense of Ad, we see, connects itself with 
motion, as *Eo Ad Londinum,* ^Itum Ad Londinum,' * I go. To 
« go — to London.' Here some difficulty will arise, as I before 
suggested, in deciding on the precise idea, from which certain 
words, belonging to our Element ^C, ""D, &c., denoting Motion^ 
are derived. On the first view, we should imagine, that terms, 
expressing Motion, To Goy &c., as iTfim, &c., were directly taken 
from the Earth, — EArTH, the Spot on which that Motion was made. 
In many cases, under other Elements, we shall find this to be the 
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fact ; and some of the terms belonging to our Element '^C, ^D, &c. 
were probably directly taken from the Earth. Let us mark 
the form of Adeo^ (the Adverb,) "To That pass/' and Adeo, (the 
Verb,) * To Go to;* and we shall be inclined to think, that it 
was the sanie word, applied to different parts of Speech. If such 
should be the fact, thet\ Eo^ the verb, may be considered as £o, 
That, (the Demonstrative Pronoun); and thus £o, *I Go,' ori- 
ginally signified, £o, * I That/ if I may so' express it, or ' I pass 
' from This place to That/ According to such an Hypothesis, 
wherever the '^T occurs, as in It, lT«m, it should be considered 
as belonging to the form of Id. In Is^^am, Ibo, Ivi, we have 
the Element '^B, ^V, &c. belonging to Ibi. It is oftentimes very 
difficult to distinguish between the Radical part and that, which 
arises from the analogy of the Language: and such is the 
difficulty, which exists in the terms before us. It, Ib^s am, 
Ivi. 

The Greek Eimi^ (Eip, £o,) is perhaps quasi Ej^mi; and I 
have suggested, in a former page, that perhaps Eimi, (J^fu/) Sum, 
is likewise quasi Ej^mi. But however this may be, we see the 
true form of the word signifying * To Go,* in Eis, Eisi, (Ei^, Ein,) 
as we do that of the verb signifying To Be, in Eis^ Esli, (Ei^ E^^i.) 
We cannot but note the coincidence in form between these 
words, which express Being and Going; and they agree likewise 
with each other in their Radical idea. I suppose, that the verb 
of Being, Esti, (Eo-t/,) means • He Is — Placed;* and the verb 
denoting Going, Eisi, (E/0-i,) means, as I suppose, in its primary 
sense, • He Places/ if I may so say, or * He Goes from Place to 
* Place/ The Greek lemi, (liyp, Mitto,) appears in its true 
Radical form in les, lesi, lethi, (I17;, I^o-/, uOs,) &c. ; and the sense 
of Sending is derived from that of Placing, Putting, &c. R. Ains- 
worth justly explains Mitto in one sense by "To Put in. To Put. 
" In Acta Mittere^^Sub jugum," &c. In another sense he ex- 
plains 
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plains it by " To raake to Pass, To Go ;•' and thus we see, how, 
under a different point of view, Eimi, (p/ju, Eo,) To Go, and 
lemi, (Inp, Mitto,) To Send, agree with each other. This verb 
lemi, (l^i^O ^® supposed to belong to the verb Eo, (E«.) From a 
word under this form Eo, (Ea,) the term Eimi, (Etfti, Sum,) To Be, 
IS likewise supposed to be derived ; and it is imagined, moreover, 
that it signifies Induo, which means. To Put or Place on, and 
Colloco; 'where we have the very idea proposed in my Hypothesis, 
(Ear, Yjtu, — ^Ejtcu, Induet, Eat, Inusitat ; hinc f E0-«. — ^jreti, Collocasti.) 
We perceive the Radical form of these words in the future Eso. 
In EsTH^^, (e^^c, vestis, ab Ec^,) which is supposed to be derived 
from Eo, we have likewise the true form, as in v-Estw, &c. We 
cannot but perceive, how these forms connect themselves with 
EsTiA,(E<rTi«,) vsEsTA, the Ground. 

Among the terms denoting Motion, Coming or Going, which 
belong to our Element, we must class the following : Od^s, 
{Oioq, Via, Iter,oSivu, Iter facio,) Oicnomai, (pix^fjtcu, Abeo,) Beko, 
Iko, iKneomai, iKano, (uxat, Venio, Accedo, hu^, Venio, iw^ofiM, 
Venio, Advenio; — Supplico, obsecro, UMfta, Convenio, adeo, ad- 
sequor, supplico); where in the two latter words the n appears 
to be an organical addition to the K. To the idea of Supplica- 
tion, as connected with that of Approaching or Going to, which 
is expressed by these latter words, we should perhaps refer 
Ivietes and iKeteuo, (Ixst^^ Supplex, hcsrsvu, Supplico.) I have 
produced an Arabic term on a former occasion, (page 173.) where 
I have shewn, that the idea of Petitioning is sometimes connected 
with that of Remaining in a certain Spot — or Place. In Saxon, 
EoDE is Ivit ; and it is supposed by the Grammarians to be the 
Preterite of Gan, To Go. In old English, Yede has a similar 
meaning. (See Hawkins' Old Plays, L p. 100. and Dodsley's 
Collection of Old Plays, IL p. 53^) I cannot determine the precise 
idea, from which these terms denoting M6tion are derived; as 

we 
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we have no evidence to decide^ whether the primary or secondary 
notion originally prevailed in them, or whether they are not derived 
from the idea of Excitement, which I fully illustrate on another 
occasion. I have thought it right, ^however, to produce them in 
this place with the preposition Ad, that the Reader. might be 
enabled to form his own judgment on the question. In another 
place, I produce some Hebrew terms for Motion, which appear 
to be directly connected with the secondary idea. — The Greek 
EuTHK5, and iTnuSy (EvOvgy Rectus, Ift;^, Rectus,) seem immediately 
to belong to the Path, or the Ground — the Od-05, (O^og,) &c. 
The AiTHA, in Z^^Aitha, (r^«ifla, Coram, Recte,) must be referred 
to these words. The English word Go^ with its parallel terms 
Gan, (Sax.) Gaen y (Belg.) Gehen, and the Greek Kio, (Kica,) 
produced by the Etymologists, belong to the form of the Ele- 
ment G^, with the breathing after the Radical. The n in some 
of these words is the form of the Infinitive, from whence the 
English Gang is derived. In the Hindostan Dialects, Jaouna 
means To Go, where the n is likewise the Infinitive form, as 
I have before observed. 
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PARTICLES BELONGING TO THE ELEMENT C*, D\ 
originally denoting TAw, That. 



De, Dee, Toi, Thi, The, 
Th'^ =En, Si, Se, Ze, Chou, 
Che. (Or.) 

Que. (Lat.) 
De. (Lat.) 

5 ^=l7Jf= Que, DE=Qwtf, De, Di, Da, 
&c. (Lat. Fr. Span. Ital. &c..) 

Da. (Grt-m.) 
The= ^Re. (Eng.) 



To, Zu, &c. (Eng. Germ. .&c.) 
Too, Zu. (Eng. Germ.) Inten- 

sive. The. 
DiA. (Gr.) To. 

Da, Za. (Gr.) Intensive Par- 
ticles. 

Ce, Se, Di, Te,^=Te. (Lat.) 

Ceu — Ke. (Lat. Hebr.) As. 

Si, So. (Lat. and Germ.) So, U 

So be, &c. &c. &c. 



I HAVE shewn, through the whole of this discussion, th^t the 
Greek Particles, belonging to our Element ''C, ''D'', &c., with the 
breathing either before or after the Radical Consonant, originally 
denoted This or That; and were added, either singly or in 
composition, to mark more st)>ongly the object represented : and 
I have shewn, in numerous examples, that peculiar position, in 
which they were employed with their original idea. When this 
primitive sense became obscure, as I have before suggested, the 
Particles still continued to be adopted, and to impart a certain force 
to the sentence, which those, who were conversant with the 
Language, were enabled to feel, but not to describe and detail. 
Hence, by Grammarians, they have been sometimes considered as 
Expletives and Redundant; and when the meaning of these 
Grammatical terms is duly limited and defined, it is not necessary 

to 
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to raise any violent objection against their adoption. A minute 
and laborious enquiry into the precise sense, with which Particles . 
are invested in the different modes of their application, may be 
considered as an idle discussion ; and it should be regarded, in 
my opinion, as a vain and fruitless attempt to unfold that, which 
admits not of explanation or detail. An investigation of this 
nature may perhaps accord with the researches of the Meta- 
physician, but it is remote from those objects of enquiry, which 
belong to the Philologist and the Scholar. 

I have noted, in the course of my enquiry, various Particles, 
under the form C^, D'^, G^, &c. with the breathing after the 
Radical Consonant, which were originally, as I imagine, derived 
from the Demonstrative part of Speech, and denoted The, To, (To,) 
&c. &c. I shall now collect a brief list of Particles under this 
form, and place them under one view, before the eyes of the Reader. 
In this class we may enumerate Que, Quia, Ceu, Ce, De, Dj, 
Te, ^-Te, Se, Si, &c. &c. (Lat.) ; and in a compound state, Qus=7n, 
Cu= ^N,Si=^iV, Di-^5, Su=^5', Ci- ^S, Ci=rra;&c. (Lat.) Ke, Ge, 
Chou, Che, Da, De, Dee, Dia, Te, Toi, The, Thi, Se, Za, Ze, 
&C. &C. (Kg, n, Xou, Xiy, Aa, Ae, A17, A/«, Tfi, To/, 0s, 0/, Se, Z«, Ze, &C.) ; 
and in a compound state, Ke^^N, Dee^^^N, ThesTV, Thee^^^AT, 

Dee=»ThA, DEE=THE=''iV, DeE=Tha=Ki, &C. &C, (Key, Jiyy, fov, ftjy, 

Sffiu, i7i6BvJfi6uKi,) To, Too, Da, Zu,(Eng. Germ.) To,Te, To=''T, 
(Sax. Belg.) Tha, THU,(Sax.) Tunc, cum; Theei, Thi, (Goth.) 
Quia, Ut; Swa, (Sax.) Sic, Ut, So, (Eng.) Ge, (Sax.) Et, Item, 
Cum, Tum, &c. ; Yea, with its parallel terms Ja, Jah, Gea, 
&c. &c. (Goth. Swed. Sax. &c.) Ca, Ci, Ja, Da, De, Si, &c. 
(French,) So^^K?, Su^^*?, (Fr.) &c.; Qua, Giu, Gia, Se, Si, Su, 
So=Tto, &c. &c. &c. (Ital.) The Reader will turn his eyes to 
the various terms denoting This-^That^ &c., which I have pro- 
duced in a former page, (338, &c.) belonging to the same form of 
the Element C^, D"^, &c. Though I have supposed, that the 

forms 
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forms ^C^, '^D'^, arid C^, D^, with and without the breathing 
before the Radical Consonant, have passed into each other ; yet 
we may consider .each form, under one point of view,, as consti- 
tuting a race of words, more particularly belonging to each other. 
I have supposed, that the notion of Existence, as denoting This — 
JTiat Existing Person, or Thing, This — That^ is derived from the 
idea of Place^ as the term Existence itself is j and I have supposed, 
moreover, that this idea of Place is attached to words, under the 
same Element, denoting, The Ground, &c. Under the form C^, 
D^ , &c. we have terms, signifying the Ground, as Gea, Ge, (Fm, 
r^, Terra,) Ce, (Irish,) De, Deo, (Aiy pro ynj in At^iyriyf, /iinfi^r^^ 
Affu, Ceres.) To this form belong the terms Go, with its 
parallels, as we have before seen, Kio, {Kica, vado,) &c. Gua, (iVa, 
Arvum, Jugerum, Via, Fossa,) &c. &c. The adjacent word to 
Gua, (ru«,) the term Guidon, (rviov, Membrum, in primis majus, 
ut pes, manusve,) may belong to the idea of the Dirt of the 
Ground, as denoting the Matter — Substance. I conceive Limb to 
belong to Limus, for the same reason. 

De, (Ac, Vero, Autem, &c.) is used in its original idea, when 
it is applied to Pronominal parts of Speech, as O^^^De, (0^£,) 
To/o^=De, Tosos^De, (To/oo-JIb, Toa-oa-ii.) We see, likewise, the ori- 
ginal sense of De, and some of the other Particles, when they are 
applied to Place, as denoting This— or That Place — Here, There. 
We learn, moreover, that the ideas which we annex to /«, To, or 
From, may be only accidental appendages, and may exist in the 
terms, which express simply This or That, There, &c.; and we 
learn from hence, likewise, how terms, denoting In, To, &c. may 
be derived from words, which simply expressed Tlfe/j— or JTiat. 
The Particles applied to Place are Thi, Si, — In loco Ourano^Tui, 
Athene-Si, (Ov^avoOi, AGfjv^Ti,) Chou, Che, Panta^lCnov, Chee, 
{IIoafTctxov, UoofTotxifij Ubique, Ubivis) ; where let us mark, how Que is 
used for the same purpose, in U&/-Que,De, Se, and Zee, Ad locum, 

0/ifea-DE, 
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Oika-DE^ 0«-De JDamon-DE, Ourano^SE^ Athena-ZE^ (0«e«Jli, 
Domum, Ovh iofiovSe, Ov^eofoa-B, AV^C^f) The and The=^, De Locd, 
as Euboie-TuE, OiJ6a-THE= ''jV,(Ei;i0oiiyfo, OizoGsv, Domo.) The term 
The is again used in its original sense, when it is applied to 
Particles of wishing, as ^^i-The, or £/-The, (AiQe, "EaSe,) which 
mean, • That a thing were so and so ! ' — In Latin, as we have seen, 
-the Particles Ce, Te, ^=Te, Se, &c. have the same meaning; as 
JF/iVsCe, 7w=Te, iS«o=^=Te, SE=^aro, To Place Here and There, in 
This and That Place — Se-SE, &c. ; where in Se we have at once the 
same form for the Pronoun and the Particle. I have shewn, that 
the Latin Si, If, means precisely the same, as the English So does, 
Si ViSf So — If So be — ^you are willing. Sen may be quasi Sev 
and ShFe, as it is imagined, or it may be in its simple state, as 
in Ceu. In Si^f^e we have a compound of *SV and Fe; where 
Fe^ under the Element V ^, has the same meaning of This or 
That, as in the Italian Fi. If we imagine the Latin Ceu to be a 
compound of a similar kind from Ce and ^V ; still the Ce in this 
particle has the same sense as the Ce in Hic^CE. The Etymolo- 
gists have justly compared Ceu with the Hebrew 3 Ke, bearing 
the same meaning. 

The English preposition If, with its parallel Provincial and 
Saxon term Gif^ has been derived by Skinner from the Saxon 
verb G^an, To Give. Though this origin appears on the first 
view probable, yet I do not conceive, that the conjecture is well 
founded ; as it supposes a species of formation, foreign from the , 
genius of Languages in the production of such words. Junius 
has exhibited, among^ the parallel terms to If, the Gothic Gabai^ • 
and the Teutonic forms Jof^ Ob, Oba; Ibu. We here see, that in 
some of these terms the word appears, as in English, without 
the G, and this I imagine to have been an original form. 
Dr. Jamieson, under the Scotch *' Giff GyveyGeue, Gewe/' denoting 
If, has justly expressed his doubts on the origin which Skinner 

has 
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has proposed to us. He properly observes, that '' Iba^ lof^ Ob^ 
^^ Oba, occur in Alem. and Jf, in Isl. in the sense of Si. A. S. Gu 
<« also signifies TjT, which can have no connexion with the v. Gif-an, 
" but seems immediately formed from Moes. G. Gau.'* We here 
see, that the term for If appears likewise under the forms Gu» 
Gav, which belong to the Saxon and Gothic Ge and Ga, used in 
composition^ &c. Lye explains Ge thus: ^^la compositione idem 
^quandoque valet quod Cum^ Latinis; alias, ssepius scilicet, 
^ otiosum est. Praefixum hoc postea mutatum est in T; ut Ge- 
" fTriten in Y^Written : GE-Clypod in Y-Cleped :" &c. 

The Ge simply means The, This, &c., as **The thing 
*' written," &c.. The sense of Ge, as denoting The — JTiis^-^That, 
&c., will be manifest from Lye's interpretation of Ge in another 
Article; " £*, Item — Ge — Ge, Cum — Turn, ut Ge lare, Ge bysne, 
"Cum doctrina, tum exemplo," ^ As by Learning, So by exam- 
* pie, In That manner by Learning, or As by Learning, In That 
^manner, or So by example; — Doctrina=QuE, Exemplo=QuE;' 
where Que, belonging to Qui, Thaty has a similar meaning. 
Under Ge we have the following combinations : Ge Eac, Sed Et, 
Ge Swa, Ut Et; where it is joined with So, a term' of the same 
kind, and Ge Deah, Etiam, Quamvis, Immo licet. I have shewn 
in another place, that Ut, Et, belong to Id ; and thus Ge and Swa 
or So are combined with each other, under the same meaning, just 
as Ut and Et are. The next article in Lye is " Gea, Yea, Ita, 
'^ Etiam, sane," the particle of Affirmation, which means So in 
This manner; and here the explanatory word Ita is acknowledged 
to belong to Id. I see, likewise, an adjacent term Ge, Ye, Vos ; 
where we actually find a Pronominal part of Speech, under the 
idea, as I imagine, of This — That— Such a Being. I find, like- 
wise, Geac,. Item, Qainetiam, which is a compound of Ge^Ac. 
We shall now understand, that the Greek Ge, (n, aliis vocibus 
fere adnecti solita> certe ; cum pronominibus Quidem. — Km y% 

idem 
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idem quod yh) directly connects itself, with the Saxon and Gothic 
Ge, Ga, &c. &k^ In Kai Gb, we have a combination of similar 
terms. My German Lexicographer explains Ob by ** Whether. 
** Ob es wahr ist, oder nicht. Whether it be true or not. — Eben^ 
^^ als 06, Even as If;*' where we see, that Oh and jgf precisely 
correspond with each other. Let us mark the terms Ehen and Even^ 
where Eh and Ev belong likewise to the Element "^Bt and con- 
vey the same Radical idea as-Oft^ If, or mean 'iSb, In T/tiV Manner/ 
In thft phrases jE6£« So wohl, (Germ.) ''Even So well," Efen Swa, 
(Sax. ) '' Even So, Even As," we aee the Eh, Ev, Ef, in Ehen^Even, 
Efen, used in their genuine sense oi So — in This ox Such^iaman&r. 
In old English^ EvkK is used for a Fellow, or Sudt a person as^- 
Talis Qualis, Is Qui, Idem, &c. The Grave-digger says in 
Hamlet, " And the more jMty that great folks' should have coun- 
^' tenante iii this world to 'drown or hang themselves^ more than 
** their Even Christians ;" on which the Commutators hav)e justly 
bbserved, that the expression means Fellow Christians. 

We shall now understand, that Gv, Gau, and If, Ob, 
Iba, &c., belong to sq)arate Elements, ^conveying a similar idea ; 
an^ that G^- If, CsAbai, are the compounds of OusIf, 
GtJ^foA, *ic. This conjecture is of itself probable ; yet we shall 
have, I think, little cause to doubt on the sul>j(ect, when we 
learn, that Iba and Ibai mean ih Gothic^ Nunk. Lye '^interprets, 
likewise, the Gothic J au by ^Num,' and Ja by ^T^a^ Sic/ The Jau 
and Ja are only *cMereht forms of Ge, Ga, &c.. I have used the 
letter I in this case, for no other reason but to shew, that in 
these Gothic words an initial letter has been adopted, 4iiFerent 
)n form, though similar in. power, to tha:t which is usi^d in repre- 
^^enting Ga. Dr* Jamieson lias with. equal justice )ftdopt6d the 
letter * Cr, in expressing the same word JAtj. The Gothic 
letter, for which I have used G, is , similar in form to the 
Greek r, and that, for which I liave used J, has supplied 

the 
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the form of our English G. In the same column of Lye's Dic- 
tionary, where Ja is, we have the Gothic Jabai^ or, as it is 
commonly represented, Gahai; which I consider to be Ja^^Ibai, or 
JaubIbai. In the same column we have, likewise, Jah, Et, Jai, 
Yea, Immo, and other Gothic words, which I conceive to be 
compounds of J a, Jah, &c. ; as JAH-7%a, Forsan, 3 Acinar ^ Ibi^ 
JAsiInd, lUuc, ih^lnsj lUe. In the next column we have JA^Inthro, 
Inde, Jathau, Utique, which Lye conceives to be a compound, and 
which, as he thinks, should be written Ga Thah, Sive, or Jah 
Thau, as it is in the Codex Argenteus. In this same column, 
where Iba and Ibai are, we have likewise the Gothic Ibn, Even. 
The Iba is compounded with another term in Niba, or N^Iba^ 
NUSiy as the same Ni is with Si. Let us mark the explanatory 
Latin term Ibi; in That place, which has the same Radical mean- 
ing, as Iba, in This or That manner. So. Among the Gothic 
conjunctions in Manning's Grammar, we have Thau, Gatkau^ or 
GA^Thau, which he explains by 'Forsitan/ The Saxon Ge is 
often compounded in the formation of particles, as Gese, quasi 
GE=Ese, Yes, Get, Geta, JV^, which 1 conceive to be Ge^'^T^ 
GEaTa. The Etymologists understand, that Te^^'S, Ge^^^Se, 
belong to Tea, the Gothic Ga, Gai, &c., the Saxon Gea, &c, &c. 
Again, we have Hwar, Ubi, or Where, and G^^Hwar, Ubique, 
Hwanon, Unde, GE=^Hwanon, Undique, &c. &c. Among the Gothic 
Conjunctions, collected in Manning's Grammar, we have ^'Iba, Ibai, 
'' Num, Numquid," and ^'Gabai, Gau ; Si." The composition, with 
the prefix Ge, is of great extent; and many words, which appear 
to have a Radical form, are compounds, derived from, this source. 
Hence we have T^On, T^Onder, Ge-Ond, (Sax.) Y-^Ore, Y^Ear, 
G-Ear, which mean Ge^Ere, {Mre, Sax. &c.) former, or Past time, 
with various other terms, which will more properly fall under 
consideration, when the words, with which Ge has been thus 
compounded, shall be examined. 

We 
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We have seen certain Greek Particles, annexed to words, 
which convey the idea of In — From — To, &c.; and which I 
suppose originally to. have signified This or That. I have shewn, 
on a former occasion, the truth of my hypothesis, by producing 
terms, in which this union of ideas actually exists. We shall not 
wonder, that the sense expressed by these Prepositions is in- 
volved in that of the Demonstrative part of Speech, when we 
recollect, that such a sense is often included in the Noun to 
which it relates, as Domum^ Domo, * To and From Home/ The 
Latin De, and the English To, signified originally, as I imagine, 
the same as The; and when, by the nature of the proposition, as 
• I come The Ghurch, I go The Church,' we include in the 
Demonstrative part of Speech those relations of Place, expressed 
by To and Froniy or, as in Latin, De, we shall not wonder, 
that such Demonstrative terms passed into words, denoting 
such relations. 

It is curious to observe, how words still continue to retain their 
original notion ; and we shall marvel to note that acuteness of the 
mind in perceiving the union of certain ideas, by which it again 
reverts to the primitive meaning by a secondary and reflex process, 
somewhat different from the former. Thus the Preposition De, 
which I suppose to have been originally a Pronominal or Arti^ 
cular part of Speech, actually possesses in that state a Pronominal 
or Articular sense, as in Latin, or it may be said to pass into a 
Pronoun or Article, as in French, &c. Thus our Pronoun Some, 
as used in such expressions as '' Would you like Some of the 
" Wing, or Some of the Leg, of the fowl,'^ might be expressed in 
Latin by " Utrum mavis De ala, an De poplitibus ; " and we all 
know, that Some in French and Italian is expressed by De, with or 
without another articular part of Speech* " Some" says my French 
Lexicographer, *' either expressed or understood, answers to the 
'* French words Du, De /*, De la, De /', Des, and De, as Bread, or 

S N " Some - 
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" Some Bread, Du P^/n, Some Gold, De Vor^ Some Meat, De ia 
*' viande^ Some Water, De VeaUy Some Pears, Des Poirs^ — ^Good 
*' Wine, De bonne vin." In many cases, so. much is the De 
conceived to have passed from the office of a Preposition to the 
office of a Pronoun, that a Preposition is even placed before it, 
as '< J' ai affaires a Des gens fort honnetes." The Grammarians 
tell us, moreover, "that in many cases either of these two parti- 
" cles, Du or Un^'' as Chambaud calls them, " may be used," 
as ** Ceux qui vont sur mer, courent Un grand danger/' or 
*' De grands dangers;** and by some, De is directly called an 
Indefinite Article. The Italians, we know, use Del\ Della^ 
in the same manner, as Du, De /a, &c. &c* Though all 
this is familiar to every one, yet no one has seen the process, 
by which the Preposition, thus applied, has reverted to its 
original idea. 

The true sense of De appears in the phrase Sus=Que, Dz-Que, 
This Place and That^ DE^Orsum^ &c. &c. I have shewn, that 
the explanatory word Su^^S, together with Si= "^C, Se= ^C^Us^ 
are compounds, as likewise Se^D^ or Se=T, Ci^^S, Ci=»7rj, 
&c. &c. The Etymologists suppose, that Sed or Set is derived 
from Se=Et, which comes to the same point. The French So-Us 
and Sus'^'S', and the Italian So= ^Tto^ are similar compounds to 
Sv^^Sf &c. ; and we see the simpler form of these words in the 
Italian Su. If the French Su = '^H should be likewise a compound, 
the process of composition will have extended through a 'wide' 
sphere indeedi as Sur belongs to a great race of words, to be 
found in every form of Speech. On this point I shall not venture 
to propose an opinion in the present state of our discussion. In 
the Italian Giu, Below, and Gia, Already, we have other forms ; 
and to this latter term directly belongs the J a, in D^=Ja, of the 
French. These terms denote merely This or That Spot. We 
might imagine, that Goe, in the phrase " Sometime Agoe/* be- 
longed 
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longed to Ja, Gia, if it did not appear to connect itself directly 
with Go, the verb of motion, which belongs to the form Ge, 
(riy, Terra,) Ce, (Celt.) the Earth, &c. 

To the Latin De are acknowledged to belong the terms in 
modern Languages, Di, DA,(ltaI.) DE,(Span. and French,) &c,; 
to which we must add the Celtic terms, as Do, (Irish, Gal.) &c. &c. 
Let us mark, in DE^Quef the congenial term Que added; and 
observe, moreover, that De, in this sense, coincides with the 
German Da, There, and with The in the English compound 
THE^^Res quasi TuE^Here. The Etymologists justly refer the 
Latin De to Di and Dis, the particles of Separation. The Di, 
Dis, mean • This or That place or thing,' in opposition to another 
place or thing, as * I Dissent — I think in This Manner, — Di-Fido, 
* I place in This place,' as distinguished from another. The Dis'^S 
is a compound. I have suggested, on a former occasion, that Two, 
and its parallel- terms Diro, (Lat. Gr.) Zwei, (Germ.) &c., have a 
similar meaning of This or That person, in opposition or addition 
to another; and thus we see^how Di andDi/o coincide. Twis'^Ce 
is a similar compound to Di= "^S. In the Galic Dialect of the 
Celtic, Da, Dis^ mean Two; which perhaps more directly bring 
us to the Di — Dis of the Latins. While I am examining the 
word Da in Mr. Shaw*s Dictionary, I see Dae, " A Man, A 
^* Person," where we have the original idea; and I find, likewiset 
Da, the prepositiort If. 

I suspect, that the names for the numbers from One to Ten 
were most of them originally Demonstrative parts of Speech, 
denoting simply This or That. The name for One, under the 
Radicals ''N, '^S, as One, En-05, (Efoc,) Eis, (Eic,) are acknow- 
ledged to belong to this idea. A similar idea is annexed to 
Three, and its parallels Tres, Treis, (Tjn^,) Thrie, (Sax.) Drei, 
(German,) Tri, (Welsh, Galic,) &c., which must be referred to 
the compound Celtic terms produced in a former page, D"" -Ar, 

"By, 
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•• By, Through, Whose, Whereof," Tar, " Beyond, Out of,'' as 
Mr. Shaw explains them, which in other Dialects of the Celtic 
appear under the forms Tre^ Tro^ Tres ; to which we must refer 
the Latin fra, TrOy in In-Tra^ In-Tro, Tra^^Ns, &c. These 
terms mean simply This — or That — Place, as in the English 
Th^^^Ere, which is precisely the same compound. Thus, One^ 
TwOj Th^^ ^Ree, mean the same as An, or One, (Such a person,) 
THE,(Th'^a Is other person,) The=» Here, or •ThatTH=ERE person.' 
Adjacent to Dar, Through, in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, we have 
Dara^ Second, which certainly belongs to Dar. The terms for 
Three have a similar idea, under another form. In Tres, Treis, 
(Tffif,) we have an additional compound, T^=^R=^S ; and we find 
the same form in the Celtic Tres, Beyond, and more unequivocally 
in the Insh T^'^Air^Is, Beyond. Tr^Is, (Lat.) and rAr=/«, (Eng.) 
are similar compounds. The number Six will be considered 
on another occasion. 

We shall surely not doubt, that the English TO is nothing but 
the Article The, under another form, " I go The London," **The 
"Rome,'' *I go TO London;' 'TO Rome.' The term signifying The 
or This, and That, Place, Thing, or Time, by way of distinction, 
as the Spot — Action — or Time, to which any thing tends, especially 
under certain circumstances of the Place or Thing so specified, 
naturally receives the sense which we express by TO. We shall 
see the genuine idea of TO more fully, when it is applied to Time; 
and especially when it is applied to the Present Time. When we 
say, " I will come TO you TO-Morrow,'* we perceive, in "TO you,*' 
^n application of the word, which appears, on the first view, 
remote from the sense of The, or This — That; but in the phrase 
*' TO-M(9rro«;," we approach nearer to the meaning, and we see, 
that the substitution of The for TO would not affect the sense, 
I will come To You — TO or The Morrow. But when we say, 
I will come To Tou^TQ-Night, we see, that the latter TO directly 

coincides 
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coincides with the sense of This^ ' I will come To You, TO or 

* This Night/ When TO is applied to the Infinitive Mood, it 
signifies precisely the same as The, as * TO Write — TO Speak^^ 
means * The action of Writing^^Speaking,* &c. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, that the use of the Greek TO, (To,) before 
the Infinitive Mood, TO Grqfein, TO Legein, (To y^euptat^ Xiyay,) 
resembles that of the English TO, at which we shall now not 
wonder, when we have learnt, that they both signify the same — 
The. In Provincial Dialects, Norfolk, &c., TO means The or 
This, as applied to Time, as ' The apples ripen late TO Tear,* 
for This Year, or The present Year. In Saxon, TO is applied 
to Time in general, as we might use The, and sometimes This, 
as TO Niht, *'Ad (banc) vesperam," says Lye— TO Mfen, "Ad 
" vesperam,*' The Evening, &c. ; -and in this Language they use 
•* TO Morgen,'* The Morning, either for This Morning, or TO- 
Morrow J or, as we should say. The Morrow. Let us mark the use 
of the Latin Ad, which for the same reason coincides with the 
sense of Is — Id, Hic, &c..as * Ea, Hac vespera.' The Etymolo- 
gists produce the parallel terms for TO, as the Saxon To, the 
fielgic Te, Tot, Toe, and the German Zu. The German Zu is 
applied to Time in the same manner, as *Zu Nacht, At Night, The 

* Night/ The Greek De, (Af,) as we have seen, is used in a sense 
. corresponding with TO, when it is applied to Place, as AgoreiP^ 

De, Klisien^DE, Oika^DE, Doman =De, (Ayo^fjvit, K/na-iwfii, OiKufi, 
AofiovSi,) ' TO the Assembly, TO the Tent, TO one's home,' &c. 
But in the phrase On» De Domon-DE, (a^ixito QyJis AoftovJk,) we 
have De at once used as TO, and connected with a kindred part 
of Speech, the Pronoun On, (Qy,) corresponding with The, as on 
other occasions O De, Toios^DE, (O Ac, To^oa-Si,) &c. 

TO, in the sense which it bears when it is written Too^ 
unequivocally presents to us the original idea of the Intensive 
Part of Speech, The — This — 2^a*, by way of eminence or 

distinction. 
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distinction, as * Too Much— Too Little, as The or That (Ex- 
* cessive) Abundance — Deficiency/ The Saxons and Germans use 
TO and Zu in the same manner, as TO Micel, Nimis Multum, 
TO Lytel, Nimis parvus, Zu viel, &c. TO is used in Saxon as 
a prefix to verbs, either in its sense of Ad, or intensively, 
as TO^ Asendan, Mittere, TO^-Asettan, Apponere, TO-Badan^ Ad- 
precari, &c., and TO-Bracan, Disrumpere, TO^Brysan^ Conterere. 
In Gothic we have, likewise, TO^Briggan, Adferre. This use 
of TO was common in old English, and is to be found in 
Shakspeare : 

'^ Then let them all encircle him about, 

« And, Fairy-like, TO-PincA the uncleAn Knight." 

(Merry Wives of WinAor, A. V. S. 4,) 

On which MnTyrwhitt has observed, "This use of TO, in com- 
** position with verbs, is very common in CJower and Chaucer, 
** but must have been rather antiquated in the time of Shakspeare. 
<^ See Gower, De ConfessioneAmantiSy B. 4. fol. 7. 

" All TO-^orc is myn araie.'* 

And Chaucer, Reeve's Tale, 1169. 

« Mouth and nose TO-6roAe/' 

^And Mr. Steevens adds, '' This use of the preposition TO was 
" not entirely antiquated in our Author's time. See Spenser, 
" B. IV. c, 7. B. V, c. 8/* And Mr. Malone produces likewise the 
following passage from Milton : 

" Were all TO-ruffled, and sometimes impair'd/! (Gomus, y.380.) 

Tickell altered the word To to Too; a^d this alteration, though it 
arose from an ignorance of our ancient Language, is at once, 
we see, both right and wrong. 

I have referred, on a former occasion, the numeral Two to the 
same idea of The, This, or That, in oppbsition to One^ conveying 
a similar notion of This or That, An, &c. We know, that Two 
assumes various forms, as Tu, Tzva, (Sax.) Zwei^ (Germ.) Duo^ 

(Lat. 
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(Lat. and Gn) &c. &c. &c. Twice Twixt, Be^Twixt, Twain, 
Twin^ are acknowledged to be compounds from Two. I have 
supposed on a former occasion, that' the Secund in Secund-us 
belongs to 'the Saxon Twagen or Tuegen, which the Etymologists 
justly produce as the parallel term to Twain. The present form 
of the parallel German word to Twain is Zween ; and if this had 
appeared under its due original form, we should have had Zwegen, 
or, as it might have been, ^Sweoen, which brings us, we ^ee, 
5till nearer to Secund-u5, (Lat.) Segundo, (Span.) &c. &c. We 
have seen, (p. 415.) that Se-Gther is the Saxon term for the 
* Second,' where the Se is the Article, In the term De=Uter.05, 
we hardly can decide, whether De belongs to Duo, (Auo,) Two, or 
The ; but in Th'^ ^Ater-o^, (©arg^o^,) we have the Articular part 
of Speech To, {To,) The ; and here again we see, how the ideas 
of The and Two pass into each other. In German, the word for 
Doubt is Zv^Eifel, from Zwei, Two; and this might lead us to 
conjecture, that Dv^^Bium, Dou^Bt, is derived from Duo. The 
B^ or Bi in this word m^y belong to the B, and its cognates 
M, F, in Bi^linguis, Bi=^5, Bo=rA, ^mfo, &c. (Afi^tn.) The term 
Tvn-Light is acknowledged to belong to Two, " Tweo, Twi, 
«* Dvbium," and Light. Hence we have the Di in Di^^Luculum. 
The Etymologists suppose, that Twine belongs to Twain; and if 
so, surely Twist must belong to the form of Twice. The 
English Ty is adjacent to Two, and, ^as we should imagine, 
must be derived from it for the same reason. If that should be 
so, Deo, (Aiw, Ligo,) must be referred to £)uo, (Auo.,) The 
English Twenty, with its parallels Twentig, (Sax.) &c., is Twain 
and Ty or Tig^ Ten, DEC-^m, Deka,{^Ma)\ and it does not come 
from the Latin Viginti, as the Etymologists imagine. The Latin 
Viginti is quasi bis-Denus^ Zehen, &c. The Greek term Daio, 
(Aa/w, Di^Vido,^ might belong to Duo, (Lat. and Gr. Aua,) Two, 
&c. ; but on this point some difficulties occur. 

For 
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For the same reason, that Zu, To^ or Too, have an intensive 
signification, so have the corresponding particles in Greek, Da, 
Za, (Au, Zoc,) the same intensive force. In our ordinary Greek 
Vocabularies/we have *'A». Particula inseparabilis, augens signi- 
*' ficationem vocum, quibus componitur; v.gr. AM-xioc, ex Aa et 
*' Skios, Umbra ; et Aa^omq^ Caedis admodum avidus, ex Aa et iovoq, 
" Caedes/' — '' 2m. Particula inseparabilis, augens si'gnificationem, 
'* ut Zce^rXouro^, Valde dives, Zoupxvyn^^ Vehementer ardens. Non 
" tamen semper/' The succeeding word to Za,(z«,) is Zuhallein^ 
(ZufiecXXeiw^ n^airarotv^ Decipere, putatur esse a A^aJsXMy) which the 
Lexicographers suppose to be put for Diahdlein. Whether this 
be the case, I shall not stop to enquire. Let us note, however, 
the Greek Dia, (Ai^,) which is only another form of the English 
To and the German Zu, &c. As applied to Time, we have Aia 
iiVTtfou iTovc'-^Aicc T^Tov iTov^f " Altero Quoque Anno, Tertio Quoque 
" Anno, i^t the second, third year. At every second, third," A^x^f^^^f 
ri Kcu AIA nXovg rouro tTrtfiM^ru^aro, *^ Ab initio usque Ad finem 
** testatus est. From the beginning TO the End." We here see, 
that Dia, in Dia telouSf (A<« nXovg,) precisely corresponds 
with TO; and so the Saxons say, 'TO his Ehde^ Ad ejus finem.' 
Let us mark, how the Latins express this sense of Dia, (Amk,) 
by Demonstrative parts of Speech, Altera — Quoque. In Quo^Que 
we have the sense of The — The — JTiis — That; and let us mark, 
moreover, the term Ad, which is Id. Among the interpretations 
of DiA, (Aid,) in our Vocabularies, we have In, Ob; and these 
two Latin prepositions are given in Lye's Dictionary, as the 
senses of the Saxon TO, Our Lexicographers tell us, that Dia, 
(Ake,) denotes <' Vehementiam aut Excellentiam -/' and thus it 
agrees with the sense of To, or Too, and Zu. It likewise de- 
notes in composition, Diversitatem, as Aiecaxe^a^e^, Dispergo, which 
agrees with the sense of TO in the Saxon TO^Bracan^ Disrum- 
pere, TO- Brysan^ Conterere* and with that of the Latin Di 

and 
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and Di«5', as in Di^Spergere, and with the sense of Two, Z)«o, 
&c. &€• &a Thus Di, Di=^*y, and Dia, (A/a,) may under 
one point of view be considered only as different forms of Two, 
Twi=^Ce. The Greek DU^ ""S, (Avg,) belongs perhaps to Di, 
Di^'^^y, &c. The Lexicographers describe the senses of Di, 
Di^^St and DU^^S, (Au;,) nearly in the same manner* The 
<jreek Dus, (Au^,) is explained by " Particula inseparabilis notans 
"in compositione aegre, difficulter; Male^ Infeliciter. In sive 
" Non, velut a Privativum; — Intensionem, vel ce, BmrariKov, valde," 
&c. R. Ains worth explains Di and Dis by "Modo Negationem 
" notant, ut Diffido, Non fido : — Modo diversitatem : — Modo di- 
" visionem : — Modo auget significationem, ut Discaveo^ i. e. Valde 
*^ caveo :— Modo idem est quod Male^ ut DispereOy i.e. Male 
** pereo/' Our Lexicographer has justly expressed the use of 
these terms; though he has negligently passed from the plural 
to the singular in his explanation.— On considering the Greek 
Dia, (A/a,) in its senses of Diversity — Vehemence or Ezcellencet 
and as a Preposition jid, we see how it agrees with the different 
uses of Two, Too, and To* 

We have seen in what various manners the Pronominal part 
of Speech, the French Que, has been used as a Conjunction ; and 
a few observations on some of the Saxon and Gothic Particles, 
under the form S ^, T ^, &c. and other forms, which are acknow- 
ledged to belong to the Articular or Pronominal part of Speech, 
The, &c., will fully unfold the various purposes, to which D^- 
monstrative terms may be applied. I have shewn Th=At to be 
a compound, quasi The=At; and Th^=At is used, we know, 
as a Demonstrative and Relative Pronoun, and as a Conjunction. 
In Gothic, Sa, as we have seen, is the Article; and it means 
" Hie, Qui,'WSA Saei, **Is Qui." In Saxon, Se is the Article, 
and means ' Ille> Qui.' The same term Se means likewise Est. 
Seo in Saxon is used as the Article for all genders ; and it denotes 

3 o Hie, 
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Hie, Quiy &c. ; and Seo is moreover used as a verb for Sum, Es, 
Est, &c. The Saxon Tha is the article, used in various cases 
for The; and it means likewise Hie, Ille, Iste, Qui. In a separate 
place. Lye produces Tha, to which he gives the following senses : 
" Tum, Tunc, — Quum, QUando, — Quandoquidem. — Dum, Do- 
" nee. — Tha, Tunc, Quum," &c. The, in Saxon, is the Article 
corresponding with The, and it means likewise Thee, the Pro- 
noun of the second person. It denotes, moreover, Is, Iste, Qui^ 
and likewise "Quod, Quam.— Ut, — An, Sive, Vel, Aut," &c. An 
adjacent word to this Saxon term is Thea, Though, where we 
have a simpler form of THO:=t7^A. We have seen, that in Saxon 
Th&n is an article in the Dative and Ablative singular, and it is 
used, as Thonne is, for 'Quam, — ^Tunc; — Quum, Turn/ To these 
words belong Themnd Than, which are compounds, quasi THE=^iV, 
Tha-'^A', as I have before shewn. Lye interprets Thonne, by 
" Tunc, Tum, — Quando, Quum,— ^Quomodo. — Quam;'* and he 
produces a passage, in which Thonne is at once used in various 
senses. <'Tha Welan beoth hliseadigran and leoftselran Thonke 
'' Thonne hie mon selth. Thonne hie beon Thonne hie mon 
" gadrath and healt— Divitias erunt splendidiores et magis aesti- 
'^ mabiles Tunc Cum, illas homo difFundit, Quam ills sunt Cum ipsas 
'* homo colligit et retinet.*' The different modes, in which this 
word is used under the same form, will shew us to what various 
purposes the same idea may be applied, when it passes into 
terms, appearing under a variety of forms, in order to mark dif- 
ferent turns of meaning, annexed to that original notion. Let us 
note the explanatory word Tune, which I have shewn to belong 
to Thonne, &c. ; and let us note^ moreover. Cum or Quum, and 
Quam, which belong to each other from the same union of ideas, 
as that which exists in Thonne. In Gothic, Than is the Article in 
the Accusative case, and it means likewise ^*Cum, Quando, Tum, 
" Tune. Autem, Veroi' &c. We see, that Quum, Quam, have the 

Accusative 
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Accusative forms Quern, Quanta for the same reason. Thy in 
Saxon is used for all cases of the Article and Pronoun, '< Usurpatur 
'^ pro omnibus casibus Articuli et Pronominis, praecipue vero pro 
'< Ablativo singulari/' says Lye ; and he explains it likewise by 
*'Quum, Quando; — Turn; — Quandoquidem, Quando, Siquidem; — 
•* Quamvis, Licet. — Ideo. — Quare, Quapropter/' &c. &c, I shall 
not pursue my illustration of this subject to a greater extent; as 
I have already, I trust, both here and through the whole progress 
of my discussion, produced abundance of such evidence, which 
every where presents itself for the support of my Hypothesis. 

Under the same form as the Saxon Seo, the Article, we have 
Seo, Oculi acies, and Seo, tlie Sea. We shall now understand, 
that See and Sea mean That or The remarkable object, and are 
derived from the Demonstrative part of Speech. The word See is 
used in its original meaning in the Imperative, sense. In Ger- 
man, Siehe is familiarly used with this turn of meaning annexed 
to the Interjection, ''See, lo! behold! Siehe Da/ look There! 
" SiEHE Ztt, take Heed;" where, in its union with 2)a, There, 
(which directly belongs to the article Die, Thei) and Zu, cor- 
responding with the English To, we see the idea from which it 
is derived, and the terms to which it relates, as I have shewn, 
that Zu and To belong to The. The Etymologists produce the 
parallel terms to See in other Languages, as Seon^ (Sax.) &c., 
-SiVn, (Belg.) Sehen, Videre, Sie, Siehe, Ecce, (Germ.) as Skinner 
explains them, Saihwan, (Goth.) See, (Dan.) and the Greek 
Seapmai, and Theaomai, {Xi^ofMi, JEol. esaofiou, Video.) The parallel 
terms to Sea produced by the Etymologists are S^^, (Sax.) See, 
(Germ.) See, Zet, (Belg.) Soe, (Dan.) Sio, (Swed.) Saiws, 
(Goth.) &c. The Greek SE^aomai, and Tnz^omai, {Xtaofum, lEo\. 
QtMfAw, Video,) must be referred to See, as we shall all agree ; 
and we observe the true form of these words in Thea, (©««, 
Spectaculum.) In the English Si^ ""ght, and its parallel terms 

ge- 
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ge-Si=CAi, we have an addition, arising from the analogy of the 
Language, in the formation of substantives. 

The particle Ec in Latin is nothing but another form of Hic ; 
and it is applied in its due place, when it is added to Pronouns, 
as £ca^2//5. It has a similar meaning in Ec^Ce^ which is nothing 
but HicsCe — This— or That remarkable object. Let us note the 
term Ce, bearing the same sense, and belonging to the form C "*, 
with the breathing after the Radical Consonant, as in See. I do 
not mean to say, that Ce and See directly belong to each other, 
but that they convey a similar idea, and are derived ultimately 
from the same source. It is marvellous to observe, as I have had 
occasion perpetually to remark, how these Pronouns are combined 
with each other ; and we accordingly see Ecce, under its original 
relations, in the following compounds; Eccillam, Eccistam, Eccum^ 
Eccos, for Ec=CE-]///i^m, Istaniy Euniy Eos. In the compound 
Ecastory or lEc-Castor, the Ec is not derived from j^des, but belongs 
to Ec the Demonstrative Particle or Adjective, * Hic Castor!' — 
'* Per Hunc vel Eum Castorem." We shall now understand, 
that the Particle En belongs to the Element ^N, bearing the 
same sense of This or That — *Mark That distinguished object/ 
The Etymologists refer Ec, when combined with Quis, to Et, or 
to the Greek Eeken, (Uziv Poet, pro Hv,) rather, says Martinius, 
than from En, to which Ec in Ecce is referred. Under £n, the 
Etymologists justly produce the Greek Eeni, (Hy/,) and the 
Hebrew jn HN, terms bearing the same meaning, This or That. 
Martinius observes under Ek, after having produced this deriva*- 
tion, "Posset referri ad Em, id est, Eum^ quod et Im." He 
observes under these words, " £m, Zm, id est, Eum, ex Emem^ 
*• q. eum eum Hesych. iv avrovt avniv/' We shall now understand^ 
that the Latin Hem, the interjection, is significant, and means This ! 
or That person ! Eum ! Eam ! The Greek Eeni is sometimes 
combined with Ide, a^ Eenide^ (HviJe, Ecce,) which the Lexico- 
graphers 
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graphers suppose to be for Enide from Eneido, (EwJc ab t^n^e^.) 
This union of the Demonstrative Een, (Hv,) with Ide, (iJi,) might 
suggest to lis, that Ide has possibly the same sense as Ec, This 
or That, See This or That, and that the Greek verb for Seeing^ 
EiDOi (EiJo;, Video,) is derived from this source. I have given a 
different origin in another place. In the Latin v-Idm, the labial 
breathing has assumed a Consonant form; and from this form 
the terms in modern Languages are derived, Visible, (Eng. and 
Fr.) &c. &c. In Persian, we have a combination of the two Ele- 
ments "^N and '^C, as UCLl In=»Ak, Behold, which is a compound 
of jjjI Ain, or (jl An, This, 7%a^, and UO Ik or Yak, One. 

If the Reader should imagine, that in my conjecture respecting 
the original meaning of En, as denoting This or That, I have 
been influenced by the desire of supporting a favourite Hypo- 
thesis ; he will be instantly relieved from this Suspicion, when he 
examines the paraflel Hebrew word to which the Etymologists 
have referred us. The Hebrew nxi HNH, is a Pronoun, which 
means These or Those, and as a particle, *' See, lo, behold— -and 
" Hither, Thither.'' Here we have the precise union of ideas 
supposed in my Hypothesis. Taylor, under p HN, as the 
particle of Demonstration, observes, that it signifies likewise ** Ify 
" Whether, Or.'* Mr. Parkhurst produces the same interpretation 
as the Chaldee sense, ocurring in Daniel and Ezra; and remarks, 
moreover, that it is perhaps corrupted, like the "Greek Ai^, Eay, 
•* Uv, from the Hebrew DK AM." We shall now understand, that 
the Greek An, Ean, Een, (Av, Ew, Hv,) If, have precisely the 
same meaning, and denote In This^^That manner— ^^ywrA, 5b, &c., 
'Should the thing be So and So, I should be glad,'^— * So jrou would 
* grant me this request, I should be glad / where we se'e how the 
sense of Jf is connected with This or • That. I have shewn, that 
the Latin Si belongs to the English and German iSb, which my 
Lexicographer in the first sense explains by That, and in another. 
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by *'So, If, If So be. If So be That, &c. &c. Thus, O n AN Xgyosc, 
vXso9 ytwio'irai fi/tii§ iv, '^ Quicquid dicas^ amplius fiet nihil/* may be 
translated by 'What SO ever you should say, nothing more will 
' be effected/ In our translation of the Bible, the Relative Og, O, 
accompanied by Ean and An, (Easy, Av,) is frequently translated 
by Who, or fThat So ever— ^^ What So ever"' (O EAN,OE«if,) **thou 
^' shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and Whatsoever'* 
(O Ean, O E^J '^ thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
*' heaven." (Matt.xvi. 19.) And again, in the same chapter, "For 
** Who So ever*' {OsyAv, Og Av,) " will save his life shall lose it : 
"and Who So ever** (Os-Aif, Oc Ap,) "will lose his life for my. 
"sake shall find it/' (ver. 85.) ^^Who So shall receive — Who So 
**s shall offend," (Os Ean, Oc Eav, O d* An, O i^Ap, Matt, xviii. 5, 6.) 
The Greek In a, (Im, Ut,) we now understand, when used as a 
Conjunction, has the same sense of That. Thus we see, how 
An, Ean, Een, (Ay, Eonr, Hy, Si,) Ina, (ha, Ut,) En, (Ev, In, Pro,Eic, 
In, quum significat in locum,) and En, (Ey,Unum,) belong to each 
other. We have here the same relations under the Element 
^N, which I shew tq exist. in the Element ""C;", "^D^, &c. C\ 
D^ , &c. We shall . instantly acknowledge the relation of Eis 
and En, (e^. Ad, et Ey, In, Ad,) to Eis, En, (Ei^, Ej^, Unus, Unum,) 
One, This or TTiat Person or thing, just as I suppose Ad to belong 
to Id. 

We have seen, that the Greek SEA^mai, and TuEA^mai, 
(tioofjLM, /Eol. Biaofjuu, Video,) belong to S££, which I suppose to 
be attached to the Articular part of Speech under this form, as 
the Saxon and Gothic Se, Sa. &c. and To, The, (Gr. Eng.) &c. 
It will npw be understood, likewise, that Thea, (0f«, Spectaculum 
Bia, Dea,) the Spectacle^ and the Goddess^ convey the same idea 
of The — object ; and thus we should conjecture, that in Thea, 
(0W,) and Dea, we have the original form, and that in Thb=o^, 
(©ip^,) De^s, the OS and us are cjerived from the construction of 

the 
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the Language. In Dia and Zeu, we should suppose the true 
form to exist; but in Zeus, (z«ucf Jupitdf,) the simple form does 
not appear. In Si^os, (Sw, Deus, Dor. pro 0«o^) we have the S, 
as in SEA-omai, {Xtotoficu.) The Greek Theia, (06ia, Amita, 
Matertera,) means an Aunt, as denoting TflE-^distinguished per- 
sonage; and hence we have, under the same form, Thei=o^, (©c/o^ 
Divinus, ad Deum pertinens, Qmg, Patris vel matris frater, avun- 
culus, patruus,) The — Divine personage, and The — Honoured 
personage, the Uncle, &c. In the Dialects of the Celtic, among 
the terms iox Deus in Lhtiydi are Dyu, Deu, Due, Dia; and we all 
remember the terms in modern Languages, Dieu, &c. There is 
however some difficulty respecting these words, which must be 
explained on another occasion. 

We shall all agree, that among the various ideas, from which 
the term for God might be derived, the name of Father; — the word 
of reverence, would probably supply an important source. Those, 
who have written on the Theory of Languages, have imagined^ 
that Infantine Sounds have afforded some of the original materials 
of Human Speech. Hence, as they say, the Labial sounds M, 
Jp, Pa, Pa, Moj Ma, first uttered by Infants, have supplied the 
names for Father and Mother, through a great variety of Lan- 
guages, as yibu, Ubba, &c. &c. &c. (Arabic, Heb. &c. &c.) Mamay 
Papa, &c., and Pa= Ter, FA=^Ther, Mo^Ther, &c. &c. But not 
only^ say they, have the Labial sounds supplied these names, but 
the sounds of the neighbouring organ, the Teeth, or the Dental 
Letters T, &c., have likewise furnished their assistance; and 
hence we have Atta, (Arra, vox, qua juniores senes compellant, 
sodes, amabo, Pater,) with its parallel terms, and Taaut, Theut, 
ficc. Tad, Tax, Dad, &c. &c. (See Mechanisme du Languager 
Tom. I. p. 244, &c.) If^ therefore, we should be inclined to 
imagine, that the Infantine sounds At, Atta, Ta, Ta, Da, Da, 
supplied the original materials for these names denoting Father, 

and 
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and afterwards for Being or Person \n general. This or That 
Being ; such an opinion would npt disturb my Hypothesis ; but on 
the contrary, some of the facts, which I have noted, would rather 
be illustrated by that Hypothesis. We should then understand 
more particularly, why Theia, and Thei^os, {Bhu, Amita, Ma- 
tertera, eno^ Avunculus, Patruus,) the names of Relations, are 
found among these terms ; just as the Av in Avunculus^ with its 
parallels, Avus^ &c., belongs to the Labial Sounds for Father 
and Mother, Aba^ &c. &c., and as Patruus belongs to Pater. 
We should hence perhaps be inclined to think, that Theios, {OMg^ 
Avunculus,) Theos, (e«o^,) Zeus, Dis, {zsug, M,) in Latin Deus, 
Dis, DitAs, &c., were terms corresponding with Tad, Dad, &c., the 
names for Father, under one form ; and that Dia, Zeu, (Aio, Zbxj,) 
DiA, (Ir.) TheiAi (Bum,) &Cv&c,, corresponded with the names of 
Father, under another, as Ta, Da» &c. This probably is the true 
way of conceiving the matter. Perhaps in Eetkeios, (Hdw^ 
Venerandus, colendus, Hd^i vox junioris ad seniorem reverential 
causa,) the true form is Eethie, corresponding with Atta. 
That the Greek Tetta, (T«rT«, vox qua benevolentise aut honoris 
caussa, junior seniorem compellat,) belongs to Tad, Dad, &c., 
we shall not doubt ; and that Tettix, (Tcm^, Cicada,) is derived 
from the same source, we shall likewise agree. The comparison 
of old men to Grasshoppers is well known, Tirriy^a-a-iv eotxong^ &c. 
(II. r. 151, ficc); and hence we understand the origin of the 
name of Tith ^onus, the Tad, Dad, or old man, and why he is 
changed into a Grasshopper. 

If the Reader, as I have observed, should conceive, in his 
Theory of Languages, that the Infantine sounds. At, Ta, Da, 
supplied the original materials for some, or even for all the words, 
under these fwms; the series of facts, which I have exhibited, 
would not be disturbed by tjbis Theory ; nor would the relation, 
which I have supposed to exist between words, be affected, 

unless 
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unless in these peculiar instances, in which I have exhibited 

certain details, ||plonging rather to the modus concipiendi, than to 

the great essential points maintained in the Hypothesis. Under 

such a Theory, the Reader perhaps might imagine, that the 

Demonstrative parts of Speech would constitute the second step 

in the formation of Languages ; and that Is, Hic, Iste, This, 

That Personage, and afterwards, either under the same form, or 

with some variety, Id, Hoc, This, That thing — Se, Sa, Ce, Sta, 

&c.^ (Sax. Goth. Fr. Ital. &c.) The Personage or thing, would 

be such terms as^ would immediately succeed the name of 

Father^ &c. The name for the Ground or Earthy we may 

imagine, would soon be in existence, from whatever source it 

was derived; and the Estia, (Etrr/a,) Ge, De, Deo, (Fiy, A?, 

Terrai Ai7«, Ceres,) Ce, (Ir.) &c. &c., we might conceive, 

according to this Hypothesis, would denote It, (Eng.) Is, Iste, 

(X/^. Locus,) Se, Sa, Ce, St a, &c. &c.. This or That — Place^ 

objects We see, moreover, how the mode of declaring our 

ideas, winch Grammarians denominate by the name of the verbj^ 

iVould be attached to this process ; and how such words as At a. 

Is, (Celt.) Is, (Eng.) liT^amai, (ia-rufMt,) Est, (Lat.) Esta^ 

(Span.) ''Sta, (Ital.) Sta^'^^ (Lat.) Ta, Si, Se, &c. (Celt. 

Sax. &c.) would perform, the office of Verbs of Existence, as 

at once connected with terms denoting the Ground, or Place, 

and with Demonstrative parts of Speech. So far the Theory 

seems sufficiently compact and intelligible; and the Reader 

perhaps, on whose mind a direct similarity of form may make 

an impression, will be struck by observing, that the Celtic verbs 

Ata and Ta coincide in form with the name of Father, Ata, 

and the infantine sounds Ta, Ta. In exhibiting this Theory, 

I might suggest, likewise, that if, in some instances, the idea of 

This or That, as derived originally from Being, furnished the 

terras for Place; still it might happen, that by the same relation,- 

3 P the 
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the idea of Place would afterwards supply words conveying the 
sense of This and That. From whatever source these words 
may be derived, or by whatever bonds of affinity they may 
be more particularly related; still, I imagine, we shall agree, 
that they are all to be referred to each other, and that the ideas 
of ThiSy That, and of Place ^ are so intimately blended together^ 
that it would be an idle labour to attempt their separation, and 
abhorrent from the discovery of such facts, which are found 
within our reach. 

After this statement, I shall leave the Reader to follow that 
modus concipiendh to which he shall be most inclined. I shall 
leave him to decide on the Primitive notion, as on a point of 
Theory, totally unconnected with the object of these discussions. 
I shall likewise subniit to his decision those instances, in which 
the ideas annexed to Place, and to Demonstrative pmis of Speech, 
This — That, are involved with each other; and I shall leave him 
to determine, whether the idea of Place, or of This-^That, be 
the prevailing notion. Such an investigation would in many 
cases be precisely of the same kind, as if the Reader should 
attempt to adjust, whether in the adverbs of Place, as they are 
called, Hic and Hue, the idea of Place most prevailed, or that 
of the Demonstrative part of Speech; and if Hic could be proved 
to be originally derived from the notion oi Place, the consideration 
would in fact then be, whether Hic and Hue partook most of 
their original or their secondary idea. The Reader may imagine, 
if he pleases, that the particle Ge, (ri, Particula, Aliis vocibus fere 
adnecti solita, Certe, (a.) cum pronominibus, Quidem,) directly 
connects itself with its adjacent term, similar in form, Gea, Gee, 
(r««, r^. Terra) ; and he may suppose too, if he pleases, that when 
these Particles are referred to a certain Place — •Such a Place, 
• This or That Place,' that the idea of Place is the prevailing notion, 
as \\\ ' PantajCHOU, Chjee, (UtwTctxov, notvTecx>i>) Every] Place,' 

or 
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cr ' Every fF] here/ as we express it, * Every] Hi^r^ and There,' if 
I may so say. The Reader, however, cannot but observe, thkt 
these explanatory terms, designating Place in our Language, 
fFhere^ Here^ There^ are derived from Demonstrative parts of 
Speech; as I have before shewn. If we considered only DE=l7ra, 
(Afiu^o, Hue, Adesdum,) and De-17/^, (Aeure, Hue adeste,) we 
should be inclined. to imagine, that the idea of Place prevailed, 
and that these words more directly connected themselves with 
the form De, (Aij, pro Tiy,) the Ground ; but when we remember, 
that HE^Uro belongs to Tn^E^^Re^ we see in The, how the 
Demonstrative idea exists. The same Demonstrative idea appears, 
likewise, in its adjacent term DE=Uter^os, {Aivn^ogj Secundus,) 
which I have shewn to signify TnE^Other. It is thus, that such 
ideas are entangled with each other. Even in Go and Kio, 
(KiAi,) as I have suggested on a former occasion, the same difficulty 
may be raised. The term Ge, (r«,) though it appears to be 
attached to Gea, Gee, (ri«, Tiy,) the Ground, is still particularly 
connected with Pronouns, as with kindred parts of Speech, and 
is then best translated by Quidem, which, we know, belongs to 
the Pronoun Quidam. We have seen, moreover, in the course 
of these discussions, that the Greek Ge, (r«,) appears to connect 
itself immediately with the Saxon Ge, the Gothic Ja, &c. &c., 
which removes us somewhat from the direct influence of the 
Greek Gea, (n*.) In considering the Celtic verbs At a and Ta, 
we cannot but perceive how these forms "^T^, T^, with the 
breathing before the Radical Consonant, and with no breathing 
before it, connect themselves with each other. Still, however, 
we must remark, that these forms, wheh once existing, may 
be considered, under one point of view, as distinct and separate 
forms, generating a peculiar race of words, more directly related 
to each other. 

Bef(H« I finish these notices on the Theory of Languages, 

I might 
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I might observe* that there is still another source, the principle 
of Onomatopceia, {Opo/Mrovow^ nominis seu vocabuli fictio» nominia 
fictio a sono,) which is supposed, likewise, by our Theorists, to 
have afforded materials for the formation of Human Speech* 
This principle will be considered in another place^ when *l shall 
examine those terms with which it appears to be tnost connected. 
I must again repeat, that th^se discussions, such a$ they are^ 
about the Theory of Languages, have nothing to do with the 
discovery of those facts, which we are enabled to leara by 
patient and accurate investigation. — ^The name of the Earth, 
EsTiA, (Eo-ti^,) Ge, (rij,) &c., pr, under other Elements, Terras 
Solum, &c., when once existing, would equally exert its influence, 
and alike operate in the production of words, whatever might be 
the source from which that name was derived. It is not to be 
imderstood by this statement, that every Element^ denoting the 
Earth, produces a race of words, conveying precisely the same 
turp of meaning : On the contrary, each Element may be con* 
sidered to exhibit a characteristic turn of meaning, peculiar to 
itself, as derived either by accideat from peculiar views in con-^ 
sidering the same common object, or as iinpregnated^ perhaps, 
with the peculiar idea, from which the name of that object was 
originally taken. Both these, principles may probably have operated 
in producing tb^ characteristic difference, which is attached to 
each Element. { must observe, moreover, that this peculiar turn 
of meaning can be exhibited in a series oi indisputable and 
innumerable facts ; though the Primary cause should be bidden 
from our view, and should be the object only of conjecture, 
unimportant eyen in the discovery of those truths, which are 
placed within the sphere of our researches^ AU, which has 
been supposed to relate to the Theory of Languages, refers <xily 
to a very few terms indeed, which on the present view of the 
question appeal: to have but little influence. Tiuse ttrms, wbich 

have 
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have been imagined to be derived from the principle of Onoma- 
topceia, perform no important part, and present themselves to 
our view^ rather as capricious and insulated appendages to Lan- 
guage, which are removed from the sphere of its action, than 
as necessary and fundamental parts of its structure, which operate 
with energy and effect in the business of its formation. All, 
which concerns the Theory of Human Speech, may be exhausted 
within the compass of a few sentences or pages ; while the facts, 
exhibiting the affinity of words to each other, must be acquired 
by the most minute examination of the various terms of which 
Languages are composed^ and can be detailed only in long and 
laborious discussions, which must be recorded in many a bulky 
volume, r must add, likewise, that even the little, which can be 
said on the Theory of Languages, cannot be said with effect, 
till all these facts shall be fully discovered and ascertained. 

Whatever Theory of Language the Reader may adopt, and 
whatever he may be disposed to think respecting the union of 
the terms denoting Being, under the forms '^C, &c. C^, &c., 
with the name for the EArXH, Estia, (Etrna,) be will probably 
think that all these terms^ must be considered as ultimately be- 
longing to each other. The Writers on the Theory of Lan- 
guages have collected the various words denoting Father and 
Mother J which appear under our Elements ^C, ^D, &c. C^, D"^, 
&c«; though their enquiries have terminated at this point, nor 
have they appeared to imagine, that any other terms denoting 
Being, under different relations,, are connected with such words. 
I shall detail some of the words for Father and Mother^ under 
our Element '^C, ^D, &c, C^^ D'^, &c., which have been already 
collected by others ; and if the Reader should be of opinion, that 
these words supplied the origin for the terms denoting Being, 
under the same Element, he will place them as the original 
and faodaaeDtal words belonging to that race of Pronounsr^ 

Articles, 
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Articles, &c., which have been the objects of our discussion, and 
which I have collected in a former page, (336, &c.) 

The Author of the Mechanisme du Language^ (Tom. I. 
p. 245i &c.) has the following article : **L' Egyptien, le Cophthe, 
" TAfricain d' Angola diront Taaut, Theut, That, Tot. Celui du 
*' Congo Tat. Le Celtique, le Cimraec, V Armorique, le bas 
« Breton, le Gallois, le Cantabre diront Taat, Taad, Tad, Tath^ 
" Tazy Aita. L' Irlandois Nathair. Le Gothique Atta. L'Epirote 
** Atti. Le Frison Haite. Le Valaque Tatul. L' Esclavon, le 
'^ Russe» le Polonois, le Bohemien, le Dalmate, le Croate, le 
*' Vandale, le Bulgare, le Servite, le Carnique, le Lusacien, et 
^* autres derives de Tancien Illyrien, et de Tancien Sarmate diront 
^* Ottse, Otschey Otshe, ou par corruption Oieze, fTotzo, fFschzij 
•' Otsky^ Wosche^ &c. Le Sauvage de la N. Zemble Otose. Le 
-*' Lapon Atti. Le Livonien, le Curlandois, le Prussien, le 
" Lithuanien, le Meklembourgeois, Tahes^ Tews^ Thawe, Tezve, 
'* Thewes ou Tabes. Le Hongrois Atyank, Atya. Les Sauvages 
*^ du Canada, Aistan, Aytan, Outa^ Adatti. Le Huron Aihtaha. 
^* Le Groenlandois Attata. Le Sauvage de N. Angleterre Oshe. 
^' Le Mexicain Tdhtli. Le Brasilien Tuba. Le Kalmouk Atey. 
<^ Le Siberien Atai. Le Russe Otetze. Le Lapon Otzia, &c. 
" Tous en se servant de la lettre de dent douce, moyenne ou 
** rude/' In this collection, which is very negligently made, 
cur Author, we see, has omitted the Greek Atta, (Arro, Atta,) 
Tetta, (Tfrra,) the English Dad, &c. &c. &c. In the same 
column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, where ATHa/r, a Father, 
occurs, we have **Ata, Is, Am,'' where we perceive, how the 
verb of Being is connected with these words. In Gothic, as 
Atta signifies Father, Aithei means likewise Mater; and in 
the same column of Lye's Saxon Dictionary, in which Aithei 
occurs, we have the Gothic Airtha, Terra. 

Before I quit the Greek terms, beginning with e^ Th, and 

having 
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having a vowel breathing after the Radical consonant, I ought not 
to omit the consideration of Tuei^oHj (©hov. Sulphur,) which 
means perhaps The — Substance, Theo, Theo, (©6^;, Curro, ©cw, 
Pono,) 'To Run, and to Place,* which might seem to bring us to 
the Ground; and yet they might be derived from the idea of 

* The— brisk, lively, action,' and from that of ' The=:/»^,' if I may 
sa express it, or ^Putting in The — This or That situation*' The 
Greek Thuo, (©u«, Sacrifico ; — Cum impetu quasi furibuhdus 
feror, ruo, festino; Furo; Ferveo, iEstuo,) relates perhaps to the 

* The — brisk violent action,' from whatever idea it may be derived. 
I will not pretend to decide, that .such is the notion annexed to 
these terms; but I must observe, that the intensive Particle or 
Article, under the form C'^jD^, &c., has certainly supplied verbs, 
which relate to Intensive actions, as will appear in the course . 
of this discussion. Whether the English term Do, with its 
parallels Thue, (Germ.) &c., belongs to the Article, I cannot 
decide. In Gothic, the parallel term, as it should seem, to Do, 
appears under the form TG, as Taugan, Facere; and this would 
lead us to think that Do belongs to the Element TG. The Latin 
Do, and the English Dp, must surely be referred to each other, 
whatever may have been their origin. The Greek Duo, (Au^;, 
Subeo, ingredior ; occido; Induo,) and the Duo in /n=:Duo, must 
likewise, I think, be referred to Do, (Eng.) In the sense of 
Occida, we see ' The — action — of violence,' &c. as in the English 
Do; and in the sense of /n=Duo, we have the use of Do in 
our colloquial phrase, 'To Don and Doffj as applied to cloafhs, 

' To Do— on and off.' In Doo, (Aou,) from which Didomi, 
(AiLfA^^) is supposed to be derived^ we have the form of the 
Latin Do, and perhaps the Di=Do in Didomi, {AtSc^fity) as well 
as the Ti=The in Tithemi, (Ti%/,) may represent the reduplica- 
tion of the same terms expressing the action of the verb^ The 

analogy. 
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analogy of the verbs in Mi, as they are called, which , the 
Grammarians detail to us, may have arisen from these very 
examples. We seem to perceive the same reduplication in the 
Latin De^Di, and De^Do, and a further addition by the same 
analogy, perhaps, in De=Di=Di. We see the original sense of 
the Latin Do, as corresponding with the English Do, in such 
phrases as * I}are amplexus, cantus,' &c. ^To Do embracings, 
^ singings,' &c. In the Laws of the Twelve Tables, we have 
" Si quis hominem liberum — morti Duit/' which precisely coin- 
cides with the use of Do in our ancient expression *^ Done to 

''Death;'' 

'' Done to Death by slanderous tongues, 

** Was the Hero that here lies/' {Much Ado ahotU Nothing.') 

where Mr. Malone has justly observed, that ** this obsolete 
** phrase frequently occurs in our ancient dramas/' We have 
seen, that in Saxon, as in English, The is one form of the 
Article; and in the same opening of my Saxon Dictionary, 
we have THEsrjn, or The=o», '* Proficere, vigere, poUere, pu- 
«' bescere, adolescere,*' which surely connects itself with the 
Intensive word The. This idea of verbs being derived from 
Pronominal parts of Speech, under the form C^, D'^, &c. with 
the breathing after the Radical Consonants, denoting The, This, 
That, &c., will receive illustration from the Hebrew Pronominal 
parts of Speech, and Particles, which I shall take this occasion of 
examining. It must be observed however, that some of these terms 
may be referred to the Element TS, SS, &c. ; and under that idea, 
the Radical form of these Greek verbs Thuo, (0u«, &c.) would 
be found, in the future, Thuso, (©uo-o;.) In many terms, not pro- 
duced on this occasion, which appear under the form C^, D\ &c^ 
this difficulty presents itself. If the Doo, (Ao«,) should be con- 
ceived to be the true Elementary form, perhaps some might imagine, 

that 
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that it belongs to the form De, Deo, (Aif, Pro Tiy, Terra, Aiy&;, 

Ceres,) a3 in Zuita^ot; A^ov^», which is equally applicable, whether 
. we regard Aea^ov as belonging to Aoor, or not. 



HEBREW PRONOMINAL PARTICLES AND PRONOUNS. 

In examining the Hebrew Pronominal Particles, (if I may so 
express it,) and some of the Pronouns, which belong to our 
Element ""C, ""D", &c. or C^, D"", I shall first consider those, 
with the breathing after the Radical Consonant ; as they directly 
connect themselves with the form of the words, and with the 
ideas, now under discussion. In Hebrew, ty S'^ is used as a 
Conjunction, denoting *' That — For — Because— When," &c. &c. 
It is applied in the same sense as ^tt^ti ASR, says Mr. Parkhurst, 
of which word, or of B^ IS, denoting Is, (Eng.) he considers It as 
an abbreviation. The form of S^, B^ corresppnds with piD CH, 
" Thus, In this Manner, — Here,— ^As, Like As, About-^Surely, 
** Yea, Because, For, Therefore, for That reason, When, — But, 
" Though,'' as Mr. Parkhurst explains^ it in its different senses. 
Here we see to what various purposes the idea conveyed by That 
is applied. Another form of these words, tff S^, and CH, nD is 
nt ZH, "This, This here. — A certain one," &c. &c. The latter 
word ZH, nt says Mr. Parkhurst, " Like Ovrog in Greek, (see 
** Acts X. 36.) and Hie in Latin, sometimes imports Eminence — 
** Distinction, Pre-eminence/' Another form of nt ZH, is mt ZUH, 
.which occurs not as a verb in Hebrew, says Mr. Parkhurst ; but 
in Arabic, nt ZUI, signifies " to verge, tend or incline towards a 
*^ certain point, * vergebat, tendebat Eo, petebat ///«rf,' " where in 
Eo and Illud we see the original idea. The same word means 
an " Angle, Corner^ (i. e, the Inclination of two lines, planes, &c. 
" to each other,) whence the verb is used in the derivative senses 

S Q ''of 
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'* of thrusting into corners, hiding, laying up" &c., as Mr. Park- 
hurst explains it. Hence the word means^ in one sense, ^tQ M^ZUI, 
" Store=:Houses, where things are hidden or laid up." In another, 
sense we have the primitive notion, it nt HKt ZU, ZH, ZAT, 
This, This Here." Mr. Parkhurst has noted the coincidence of 
the term under such a meaning with nt ZH, before produced, and 
suggested, that tiie sense of the Demonstrative Pronouns may 
belong to the Root rnt ZUH, " as denoting the tendency of our 
*' own, or the directing of another's mind to a certain object" 

Adjacent to the word nt ZH, This or That, we have n ZI, 
which, as Mr. Parkhurst says, *^ occurs not as V. in Heb. nor (so 
^' far as I can find) in the Eastern Dialectical Languages; but 
'' the idea is To be Bright, Splendid, &c., and hence the Greek 
•* Z«a>, To be fervid, hot.'' The sense of Splendor, attached to the 
Hebrew term, certainly belongs to the idea of The — Distinguished 
object; and the Greek Z£0,-(Zcai, Ferveo,) is perhaps^ attached 
to the same idea. In examining this word in my Greek Voca- 
bulary, I cast my eyes on Zao, (z««, Vigeo, Vivo,) which we 
shall certainly imagine to be derived from the same source; and 
every thing tends to confirm this opinion. The succeeding word 
to Zao, (Zaa,) in this Vocabulary, is Zea or Zeia, (Zia, Zea, 
Far, &c. Zu», idem,) which perhaps means The — Precious pro- 
duction, by way of Distinction, or it directly belongs to the Gee, 
(Tfi,) Dee, (Aij, Terra,) the Ground. In the combination ZEi^Doros, 
(ZuSw^og, Fertilis, Almus,) a term expressing the Blessings of 
Fertility, we are indeed brought to the Ground; but here the 
Zei may be intensive. We shall probably be confirmed in our 
opinion, that these terms are derived from some Intensive sense, 
when we remember an adjacent word, which is directly adopted 
as an Intensive Particle, — Za, (Zoc, Particula inseparabilis, Augens 
significationem, ut ZaT^Xowog, Valde dives.) Here we have the 
very idea, supposed in my Hypothesis; and I shew in another 

place, 
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place, that Za is The. The Hebrew word ♦? ZI, means likewise 
** The Olive tree and fruit, q. d. The Splendour tree and fruit, so 
" called from producing Oil,*' says Mr. Parkhiirst, " which sup-^ 
« ports the action of fire in Light and Splendour.'' The Zi, as 
denoting the Olive, is The — Distinguished Tree. Our Lexico- 
grapher imagines, that Olea, the Olive^ and its parallel terms, 
belong to the Hebrew ^n HL, signifying To Shine. Perhaps 
Olea, &c. is attached to the Element "^L, for the same reason, as 
denoting The — Tree, Illa Arbor. Whether the Hebrew word 
^ To Shine' is derived from a similar idea, must be the subject of 
enquiry in another place. 

In Hebrew, u ZZ, or vt ZIZ, means «* An animal moving, or 
" endued with Motion, Whatever Moveth, ttw to Kivovfjuvov." 
Perhaps this idea of Life and Motion may belong to n ZI, nt ZH. 
Nothing is so common in Hebrew, as to double a letter, ex« 
pressing a certain idea, in order to make that idea more forceable. 
Now the Hebrew V^tff SS has a similar meaning, **To be brisk, 
''active, sprightly, chearful;" where perhaps we may have a 
similar reduplication of B^ S, " The person or thing That, — 
*'fFho? Which?'* as Mr. Parkhurst explains it. It is curious, 
that we should find attached to the word PID CH, This and That, 
terms with a similar meaning to those, which are annexed to 
nt ZA, That. We have no CUH, *' To Biirn, Scorch, as Fire," 
where the term is applied to the Burning of Fire, as »r ZI is to 
its Brightness. The term- na CCH, means ' To be strong, 
• vigorous, firm/ which may be a reduplication of a C. Mr. Park* 
hurst refers to this Hebrew word ma CUH, the Greek Kaio, 
(jKmu, K«u<r«,) and the English Caustic, &c. The Greek and 
Hebrew words may perhaps belong to each other. The Hebrew 
nn ChlH, " To be strong and vigorous,'* we shall now understand 
to be only another of these words, ^t ZI, &c. It signifies, likewise, 
" To Live," and, as a substantive, ''A Living creature, An Animal." 

We 
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We perceive, how this word coincides in idea with Zao, (z««, 
Vigeo. Vivo,) and with the Saxon The:=ii», Proficere, Vigere, 
]>ollere9 pubescere, adolescere, and with the Latin Qu£0» ** To be 
** able, to may or can." I do not affirm, that diese terms 
directly belong to each other; but I mean to assert, that they 
belong to the same idea — The — This or 7%j^*-distinguished 
person or thing — the Qui — the That That^ &c. &c-&c. 

I shall now examine some Hebrew Particles, &c. which have 
not been so particularly discussed in the preceding enquiry, under 
the form ^C, ^D, &c. It will be necessary to note, likewise^ 
the corresponding Pronominal parts of Speech in this Language, 
under the same form. We have seen, that the Latin Ad has 
been referred by the Etymologists to the Hebrew ly OD, " Ad, 
'' Usque ^ADf" says M^rtinius. Mr. Parkhurst explains this 
word by ''Yet, still — Besides^ moreover, Again, yet again, More^ 
** Until, To, Unto, — Repeated Both, And;'' and in one sense of 
the word, as our A.uthor observes^ '' it is used almost like a N. 
'' Any other, any else,^' where we see it in its original Pronoun 
state. Mr. Parkhurst has justly pointed out its correspondence 
with the Greek Eti, (Et<,) and Eqos, (E«^,) in the versions of the 
Septuagint and Symmachus; and he refers to it the Saxon Gyt^ 
the English Tet, the Latin Ad, and the English At. The Hebrew 
word denotes likewise, '* Timeforeward, futurity, Eternity to fiome^** 
which mean * That or Ton period — "Onto which we proceed/ It de- 
notes, likewise, ''To bear witness, testify;" and as a Noun, 
*« A witness or testimony— a Sign, as the Rainbow, Moon," ficc., 
which ' means * That remarkable object, Ax which men look, 
* Id, Ad quod homines respiciunt.' The same Hebrew term TIK 
ADD, signifies, moreover, *' To preserve or continue still, i. e. in 
" being or safety ; " where we have the original idea of Place^^ 
Situation, or of any thing Placed^^Situated ; from which idea, 
as 1 conceive, these terms, denoting This or That Existing being 

or 
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or thing — This-^that, &c,, have heen derived. In one passage 
of the Psalms, it is translated hy " Stand upright;" and by this 
word, Taylor explains it; where we see > the same metaphor as 
in Existo Sisto, &c. The succeeding word in Mr. Parkhurst's 
Lexicon, is fTW ODH, " To Pass over or upon, as a path or way. — 
" To cause to pass upon, to put on," as ornaments ; where we 
seem likewise to have the more original sense of Place, or of 
going from Place to Place — ^To Place it, if I may so say, as 
applied to motion, and To Place or Put — on a garment. The 
term, we see, belongs to ly .OD, and agrees with it even in the 
secondary sense, which "^jr OD bears of Ad or To ; as we might 
explain rrv ODH, by * To Ad or TO, To On, or JJnto,'^ li I may . 
so express it, he Ad locum — To pass TO — 0», Unto, a certain 
spot. 

There is however a parallel jterm to these words, which 
will unequivocally determine their original sense. TMs term is 
rpK ATH, (in Chaldee KHtt ATA,) which, according to Mr. Park- 
hurst, means, in its first sense, "To come, to come TO, come 
'* near, approach, come speedily,"-^and in its second sense, 
we have m» AUT, ♦* A Sign, Token," which senses agree with 
the significations of the preceding terms; but the. same word 
riN nriK ♦m AT, ATH, ATI, is used as a Pronominal and Arti- 
cular part of Speech, denoting Thou, Me, and The, The Very ; 
and it is adopted likewise as a Preposition, signifying " With, 
" To, Towards." We here see that precise union of ideas 
between The and To in the same word, which my Hypothesis 
supposes. This example alone would be decisive of the question. 
The Hebrew m AT means, moreover, a Coulter, which Mr. Park- 
hurst supposes to be so called, because it "comes before the plough- 
** share in ploughing." Whatever be the precise idea, by which ' 
it is connected with the other senses of the word; we perceive, 
that we are directly brought to the very spot, from which, as 

I imagine. 
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I imagine, all these terms are ultimately taken. Mr. Parkhurst 
enumerates, among the derivatives of this Hebrew word, " At^ 
^* With, The^ Thee^ Thou;'' and all these terms, if we except 
fFith, assuredly belong to it, and to each other. It would be 
idle, . however, to select any one of these terms as the original, 
and to consider the others as Derivatives. Mr. Parkhurst produces, 
under this Hebrew word, the following passage, in order to 
illustrate its Intensive or Articular sense, and to shew the faulty 
translation of our version. In the fourth chapter of Genesis 
we have, ''And Adam knew Eve his wife; and she conceived, 
" and bare Cain, and said, I have gotten a Man from the Lord,'' 
xr\7V HK B^K AIS AT JHUH ; where our Translators have con- 
sidered AT as denoting From, — a sense, which, as Mr. Parkhurst 
imagines, it cannot bear on this occasion. Dr. Geddes translates 
it by " I have acquired a godlike man-child j " on which Mr. Park- 
hurst observes, "But surely the incommunicable name ptIiT" 
JHUH, ** must not be degraded to the sense of Godlike ; " and he 
accordingly imagines, that it means "The very, or even Jehovah; 
«* referring to the evangelical promise, Gen.iii. 1$. of the seed of 
" the woman, who should bruise the serpent's head; which promise, 
" however, it is plain, from her mistake, she did not perfectly 
« comprehend.*' This* interpretation, I imagine, will not be 
adopted, though the sense given to DH AT, is just. Let us mark 
the Hebrew words Aish, and At, the terms for Man, and The— 
* The vzYiY^Godlike,' which, we see, belong to each other, and to 
the Latin Is, the English It, &c.; and I have already examined 
the Hebrew nt!5^ or B^ ISH, IS, Existence, Is, (Eng.) &c., to which 
r»N AIS, Man, is referred. We have a similar form, \tm AS, 
which signifies Fire, and sometimes, perhaps, Is ; and Mr. Park- 
hurst, under this word, produces a Chaldee term, denoting 
Foundations, where we are brought to the primitive notion, 
supposed in my Hypothesis. Perhaps the sense of Fire may 

belong 
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belong to the idea of 'The — 7%ii* — Powerful, Extraordinary, 
'Element;' and Mr. Parkhurst has accordingly referred this word 
to the terra tt^^ Being, Substance. If such should be the fact, the 
words denoting Fire, belonging to our Element, as lontSj &c., 
should perhaps be referred to the same idea. I produce, however, 
these terms for Fire, under a race of words denoting Agitation^ &c., 
which is likewise a very probable idea. 

In the same opening of Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon, where 
nnK ATH is, we have ASR, IXffH which means, in its 6rst sense, 
as Mr. Parkhurst supposes, ''To proceed, go forward, to be suc- 
•* cessful, prosperous ; " and in another sense it means, " Who, 
" Which, Whom," " a Relative word,*' as this Lexicographer 
explains it, *' referring to somewhat going before, either expressed 
** or understood; and so causing the sentence to Proceed or 
'^ Go forward without interruption or repetition/'— The sense of 
Prosperous — Happy, means only The or That Personage, by way 
of Distinction— The Prosperous — Happy Personage, just as Queo, 
QiJi^Ens, denoting PowetfuU Able, belongs to Qui. The term 
ASH likewise means, as a Conjunction, That^ and is used, in 
various manners for Because y As, When^ Where ^ which Mr. Park- 
hurst has duly referred to the original sense of That, in his 
explanations, *'For the cause That — Because That — In the 
** manner That, As — At the time That, WJietty The place 
" That, Where,'* &c. ; and here again we see how Conjunctions, 
with apparently different senses, may belong to the idea of That. 
The Hebrew -^-S's'^/i is probably a compound of the Element '^S»'^R. 
In the opening of the Psalms we have three words belonging to each 
other, applied in their different senses, " Blessed is The Man That*^ 
n»N B^Kn nc^M ASRI HAIS ASR, which is the same as if it had 
been * Is,' (quasi hntriKtaq^) * Is— Homo, Is— gw/,' or, as it might 
have been, * Qui=£«5, Qui — Homo, (vel Alii^m^^Sl,) Qui/ 
And thus it is, that Languages have been formed. In Hebrew, 

m 
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TK AZ iQean8» as a Noun and Particlct ** At That times then— 
'^ At ITiis time. Now. — At That point of time," as Mr. Parkhurst 
explains it ; where we have the ideas combined, of Ax and This — 
TTiatf which I Suppose in my Hypothesis. Our Author seems 
doubtful whether he should consider it as a Pronoun or a Particle. 
In Hebrew, likewise, yn AIK is a particle denoting '^ In what 
** manner, — By what means, Where ; " and here we have still the 
same meaning, ^' In the Manner, That." Mr. Parkhurst supposes 
it to be a compound of ^H A J, Where, and na KH, Thus or Here; 
which may possibly be the fact, though it may perhaps be the 
simple form, belonging to the Element "^K,. with the breathing 
before it. We have, however, a compound in nDD*» AIK^KH. 
There is another particle, AK, w signifying ^* Indeed— Surely," 
or in This or That very manner. Uiv. Parkhurst describes it by 
'^ A Particle denoting that the speaker is very earnest^ much moved, 
*' or as we say, greatly struck, and accordingly it may be regularly 
'* deduced from HDi" NKH, "to strike, as»N" AT, "from nD^ 
NTH. On the origin of the Hebrew E)» ATi denoting Stooping, 
as Mr. Parkhurst supposes, or Slowly, Gently, as others, I cannot 
accurately decide. 

The preceding term to this in Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon is 
^ntt ACAR, '* Behind, After ^ either of place, or time,*' whidi 
perhaps may be another form of ASR, and may mean only This — 
That. The term B^afliW certainly means * Be^Tond^ or * Be^lbn ' 
Situation. In one of the senses, Mr. Parkhurst explains .it by 
^^ Another, i.e. One, in some respect, after ov posterior;'' and he 
derives from it After and Other, where in Other we see the idea, 
which coincides. with my Hypothesis. Mr, Richardson has placed 
in separate articles Ji^ Akhar, '* Another, a Second," and jrLl 
Akhir, ''Last, posterior, ultimate, final." In the next column 
of his Dictionary, he has cjy^l AKHiHff, "Posterior, last. — The 
^'Extremity. — Life eternal; the other world;" and he adds, 

'' Akhiret 
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*^ Akhiret is always opposed by the Arabians to UJ<^*' Dnydf 
^^ Which stgnlfieSi The world or the present Life s synonimous to 
*' whl9h the Persians make use also of (^L^ ^jj'" Ain Jhan^ 
''This world, and ^^ly^ ^^l'' An Jhan, ''That world/* The 
Hebrew 'mte AGAR, is used somewhat in a similar manner; and 
Mr. Parkhurst has referred it to Acheron, •' the name of one of 
" the infernal rivers, in the Greelk and Roman Mythology 5*' or 
the River of the Other world. We cannot but note in all this, 
how the idea of a Future World is marked by tlie Demonstra- 
tive or Distinctive Pronouns Thdt-^Other; and such might be the 
origin of AChR. If such should be the fact, it will be the same 
compound as in Oth=ER, Et^Er-oj, (Enfoi); yet on this point 
there is some difficulty. If Ach^Er^'On should be derived from v 
this idea, the Ok must be considered as belonging to the EIe«- 
ment ^N, bearing the same meaning. It is curious, that the 
same mode of speaking occurs among the Greeks, who, in order 
to express a Future or the Other World, have adopted the 
Demonstrative term Ekei, (Exci,) That — place, There. We all 
remember the address to Death in the last Speech of Ajax : 

Kjbu TOi 0"! fAiv KAREI 'rrfcareojiiiaria ^vvmv. 

'' O Mors, Mors, nunc accedens me specta ; 

'< Etsi te quidem, et lUic cohabiums tibi alloquar/' 

The Critics have been aware of this peculiarity of expression ; and 
have produced, on different occasions, various instances of its 
use. 



CELTIC PARTICLES AND PRONOUNS. 

Though I have perpetually appealed to the Celtic forms of 
Speech in the preceding Enquiries^ concerning the nature 6[ 
the Pronouns, and the terms directly belonging to them, as 
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the Conjunctions — Prepositions, &c. ; yet I ahall ha^ more 
particularly consider these Dialects, and endeavour to explain the 
mode, in which the process of composition has operated in the 
formation of such parts of Speech. I shall not however attempt 
to examine every instance, in which this composition occurs ; but 
shall make only such general observations, as will enable the 
Celtic Scholar at once to unravel other examples of a similar 
kind. Some of these compounds are understood, but on others, 
I imagine, no just conceptions have been formed. In the Irish 
and Galic Dialects, Me, Mi, Tu, Se, Ise, &c. are simple states 
denoting /, Thou^ and He, as we have before seen. Inn, in Irish, 
signifies fFe ; and it corresponds with terms in other Languages, 
bearing the same idea, as Uns, (Goth.) &c. &c. which I have 
before produced; but S^=Inn, We^ is a compound of Se and Inn. 
Ibb and S^Ibb in these Dialects signify 1>, where in the latter 
word we have another compound, corresponding with S'^ =Ibi, 
(Lat.) and various other terms, as I have before shewn. In Irish 
and Galic, Iad means ITiey: In the former Language, S^=:Iad 
signifies, likewise, They ; and in the latter, Id^Se, which is quasi 
Iad=Se; where we have combinations of Se and Iad in a contrary 
order. An, in both these Dialects, is the familiar Article, as in 
the English An;, and in the Plural we have Na, where the 
breathing before the N is lost. In Na== ^JV, the Genitive plural, 
we have a combination of . iVa and An^. Jq these Dialects, Cia, 
Ce, Co, Ciu, Ci=Od, &c. signify ' Who, Which, What ; ' and So, 
Sa, Su, S=In^ &c. * That, There;' S''=AN,S^rON, &c. *His;' Ud, 
Od, S ^«UD, ' This, That,' &c. &c.— Ti, Te, • He, the Man.'— In the 
same Dialects, Cia means likewise •* A Man, Husband." I have 
already noticed the composition of G^^Ach, Every; and com- 
pared it with other terms. In Galic, we have Eile, Another, 
belonging to Ahius, &q., and Chu^Ile, *A11, every,' which is 
probably in this instance a compound of C^=Eile. The Ci=Od 

is 
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is a similar ^composition to Qu^Id, Qu^Ody &c. Mi :=Se means ' 1/ or 
•I myself/ from which the Latin Me=.T, thfc addition to Pronouns, 
seems to be directly taken, as E^o^Met; where it is applied in 
its original sense, though it was afterwards added on other occa- 
sions, as Nos^Met. 

In Galic, Cheudna means Same^ where we have a composition 
of Che^Ud^Na. In these Dialects^ Ceud is the First, and a 
Hundred, which is surely a composition of Ce-Ud. Having pro- 
ceeded thus far, the Celtic Scholar might be tempted to conjecture, 
that the terms, for the F/W^,— the Head, &c., and a Hundred, under 
the forms CN, might be likewise compounds, similar to S^^In, 
That, as the Galic Cean, the Head, the Welsh Cyn, the First, 
&c. &c. He .would likewise, perhaps, conjecture, by the same 
mode of reasoning, that the name for a Hundred, under the 
Element CN, wiis a similar composition, as the Galic Ceanan, 
Ceanair, the Welsh Cant, the Latin Centum, &c. &c. &c. If the 
Greek Ekaton, (Fxutop,) is not ^ quasi Ekton, with the Ktok 
belonging to CENTz/m, perhaps we should imagine, that Ek? 
AtsOn was a composition of the Element '^K, '^T, and of '^N, 
in order to . express the greatness of the number, quasi That-^ 
That, &c. number, by way of distinction: I dare not venture 
to conjecture, that such is the origin of Cyn, &c., as the process 
of composition would then proceed to an extent, to which we 
should with difficulty raise our conceptions, in the present state 
of the discussion. Through the whole compass of Language 
the form CN denotes the Top — Head — First — Chief, &c. ; and this 
idea seems to be deeply involved with the great race of words, 
appearing under that form. 

Before however I quit this form, I must exhibit a few terms,* 
which are, I think, unequivocally derived from the process of 
composition. In the same column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, 
where Ceann, the * Head/ is found, we have *• Ce^Ana, Alike, the 

•* Same," 
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'' Same/' and '' CesAna* Even, lo, already," which is a similar 
composition of Pronouns, denoting This or That^ as in Ce^Ud, 
I4em or Id^Dem, Autos, (O mrrp^y) and S^^Ame% which I have 
shewn likewise to b'e a compound. In Welsh, C^sAn or G^sAn 
signifies ^' Because, forasmuch as, since That,** which is another 
of these combinations ; where, in the interpretation As — That^ we 
see the original idea of the compounding Pronouns. These words 
are likewise used as Prepositions signifying "With, Of." The 
Welsh C ^»ANa Ys, ** For, Because/' exhibits an additional part Ys. 
Mr. Rich^irds explains G^ -An in another. place by ^'Forasmuch as, 
'' Whereas/' Let us mark the compound fFhere^As, in which 
fFhere signifies That-^That, (In That Ptece That,) and As bears 
a similar meaning of ThatJ Let us likewise mark the explana- 
tory word S^Ince, which I have shewn to be a similar compound. 
The same term G»An, which in the Welsh Dialect of the Celtic 
signifies JVith^ in other Dialects denotes With^ut^ as the Irish 
Gak. la all this there is no difficulty ; as the senses of With 
or Without express merely This situation and That. But what- 
ever may be the precise mode, by which the ideas of Wiih and 
that are united; we unequivocally see, how the idea of Thatis 
connected with Gan as a Conjunction; and we cannot doubt, 
that the Preposition and Conjunction are the same« We now 
see, that the Latin S»In and SsIne belong to each other, and 
that they are compositions of a similar kind to the Celtic 
SaiN, That, G= An, ' Without/ 

The Prepositions in the Celtic Dialects, which are familiariy 
joincfd with the Pronouns, originally performed, as I imagine, the 
office of Demonstrative parts of Speech. Thus we have belonging 
to our Element, with the breathing hefore and after the Radical 
Consonant, Ag, Aio, Uaidh, As, Do, l>h, Gu or Chu, or, when 
compounded, Gu^S, Chu=G, &c. When joined to Pronouns we 
have Agihh^ Asibh^ Dhibhf Chugibb, or Ao, As, Dh\ Chvg]M, 

^At, 
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' At, Out, From, To You.* Let us nark' the terms At and 
To, respectively con:esponding with Aio and Do. The Prepo- 
sition Air, Upont belongs to the Element " R, denoting the 
Ground, as Uir, (Gal.) '* Mould, Earth, Dust," as Mr. Shaw 
explains it; the Greek Era, (E^, Terra,) Ar-Oura, (A^ou^,) 
&p. ^c. With the idea of C^on-r-the To^^the Surface, is 
connected that of the Superior Personage— Tlie Distinguished 
Personage ; and hence we have the Armoric and Welsh Articles 
Ar, Yr. Hence the sense of the Preposition Aia, Upon, the 
Superior Part, is so entangled with the sense of; The Superior 
Personage — The—This or That Distinguished Person or object, 
that oftentimes .we cannot separate the one from the other. 
Without stopping to adjust on every occasion the precise idea 
annexed to the Element ^R, I shall exhibit various terms which 
belongs to each other, under this Element; aqd which present 
themselves to our attention in th.e consideration of. the Celtic 
Particles. The terms Th*bAr, Th*»Ar=Is, Over, ar^ compounds. 
Among the terms for Jterum, we have the Cornish Arta, the 
Armoric Adarre, the Irish Athair, .which seem to be compounds 
of Ath, AiTH, Again, and Thar. We perceive, thfit iTEKum 
belongs to Athair, &c. ; and yet lT£R»m seems to -connect itself 
with Iter, which belongs surely to It, (Lat.) In Celtic, we 
have words, under the same form as Iter, bearing the same 
meaning. Among the terms for Iter in Lhuyd, we have Astar, 
Ea-xpar. The particle Ri, To, is Ar, with the breathing after 
the R^; and Ar=Is, '9a*^%, Again, are compounds. Ro, "Very, 
«• Too," belongs to Bi, To. I have shewn, that To and Too 
belong to each other, and to the Article or Intensive term The. 
I must leave the Celtic Scholars to decide, whether Re and Ba 
are related to each other by the same process. 

The Latin He belongs to these terms Ri, Ro, Ar-It, &c. ; and 
we perhaps see the true sense in the future of i{»5,.a8 it is called; 
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where, in Amat-UR=.Us, the Ur seems to signify *The Being, 
'Loving/ The Latin Re coincides in sense with Ro, T^ry, when it 
denotes Abundance^ as "Rsdundo, To Overfioyi. In the Greek Eri, 
and Ari, (e^<, particula, augens significationem vocum, cum quibus 
componitur, A^i, Particula inseparabilis, quae vocabulis praefixa, 
significationem eorum auget per Valde, Vehenlenter, &c.) Ara, 
(a^ Utique, Nempe, &c.. An, Utrum,) we have the full form 
with the breathing before and after the ^R^ ; but in Aa, (A^, apud 
PoStas pro A^) and Ra, (Conjunct. Expletiva, Certe, Utique,) 
we see the Celtic forms. Let us mark the explanatory t^m 
* Utique,' where the Vti belongs to Ut, Id, That; and we have 
fikewise Que added, which belongs to the Pronoun Qui, That. 
In Irish, UtR added to nouns means Very, as XJiKtsiotl^ Very 
Humble. The E^mologists doubt, whether Re or Retro be the 
original. Th^ Tro is the same as the Tro, Tra^ and 7«r, in 
In\TrOt Tra, Ter, Trd^^Ns; and it belongs probably to Terra, 
unless we should imagine, that it is the same compound as 
Th'^'^Air. In the Dialects of the Celtic, Dra, Tra, Tar, &c 
signify Beyond; and in these Dialects, likewise, Daiar, Tyr, &cl 
mean Terra. Can \Ve imagine, that the name for the Ground, 
as Daiar, Tyr, Terra, is itself a composition from Th^ Air ? If 
this should be the fact, my Hypothesis will still remain the 
same, that Languages, or the terms forming the great body of 
Human Speech, are derived from the Ground. If the name for 
the Ground, as Daiar, &c., had not existed, the Element DR> 
TR, &c. would have supplied only a few terms. I have ex- 
hibited the prepositions produced above, Ao, Aig, &c., as they 
are written by Mr. Shaw in the Galic Dialect; but the Celtic 
Scholar will at once apply them to the parallel terms which 
appear in other Dialects, and which I do not think it necessary to 
produce. Ag and Air are used in the formation of verbs; and 
General Vallancey has expressly represented them under the 

idea 
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idea of " Participial ^rticles^^ which coinc|<^es with my Hypothesis. 
He observes^ that " Ao and Ar are Participial Articles of the 
" Present tense, Iar, of the Preter, and Ar Ti of the Future, as 
'' Ag Radh, Saying, Iar Radh, Having Said/' The Ag and Ar 
mean * The Person, or Being/ as Ed does in Lw^Ep, and as Ing 
in Lozt^Ikg. The Ing, we know, belongs to the An, &c. the 
Article, as Low=sAn, Lot;^=ONE, * The An or One who Loves/ 

The Irish Iar belongs to the Er in Lot;=Eii,. and Or in 
jimat^OK. In Galic,. Oir or Air may be almost considered as 
a participial termination. Mr. Shaw observes, that ''Agents or 
<« doers subjoin Oir, and sometimes Air, to the present participle 
" of verbs, ^as Scriobadhf Writing, ScriobhadoiR, a fFrit^ER, &c.— 
" or by changing the termination into Oir, as Cruthich^OiR, the 
'' Creat^OR^ from Cruthuchadh^ 3, Creating/' ^. Sb^w adds^ 
that '* Some write the termination Fhear in plage , of Q/>f, affecting 
'' an idle knowledge in the Etymology of words, ^t the expence 
'* of hurting the eye of every Reader with the bri^^ly appearance 
'' of an useless assemblage of consonants ; '^ a^d Mr. Shaw 
imagines, that Fhear added thus to words would l^e the same, a$ 
if we should write in Latin Amat^Y ir^ for Amat^OR. Mr- Shaw, 
we see, supposes, that the Oir and Fhear belong to each other^ 
and to Fir. This I suppose likewise; but here some difficulty 
presents, itself. The Fhear and Fir may be derived from the 
Etlement ^R, Oik, by the organical addition of the/, v; or the 
Fhe^Ar,, and F^^Ir^ may be a compound of the Elements F^ and 
^ R, as we have seen P ^^Asj P^An, &c. to be compounds of the 
same Element F^, P'^, and of '^S, ^N. We may likewise con- 
sider the matter under this point of view. We cannot, I think, 
doubt, that the Celtic terms for Man, Gur and Fhear^ are 
only different forms of each other; and if that should be the 
fact, we may suppose, that Gu and Fhe, in the compounds 
Gtt=: ^Rj Fhe^Ar, belong to each other, as Qui belongs to Who. 

The 
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The Greek particle Pifi (jltf, Particula, sive Conjunct, expletiva, 
aliis orationis partibus annecti solita, quae— >Notat Quamquam, 
Tametsi, respondet particulas Cumque; — redundat,) c^tainly be- 
longs to a race of words denoting This or That Being ; and it is 
used in its original idea, when It is annexed to Pronouns, as 
O^bPer, (00^1^.) I must observe too, that P^ >*ER, (iTf^,) seems 
to have arisen from the process of composition. 

I have suggested, that the Greek r^«/n-08, and D'^sEina, 
(T<yof, Aup»,) are compounds; and that possibly another familiar 
Celtic term for Man, as Duiney may be likewise a compound of 
the Elehients D*«*N} but here too some diflSculties . occur. 
Those, who examine the Welsh Dyn, "A man, a person," in a 
Dictionary of that Language, and consider the adjacent Dyna, 
orD*=YMA, • Lo there f which the Lexicographers thettiselves 
allow to be a compound of Dy and Yna, will be disposed to 
imagine D* bYk, the Man, to be a compound of a similar kind. 
The Welsh Dy, " the preposition in composition, augmenting 
" and enhancing the signification — Di, the privative particle, and 
" De, the particle for enchancing or altering the signification a 
" little," still mean The, and bdong to De — Di, &c. &c. of the 
Latins, &c. &c. before i^nfolded, (p. 467.) Di is used in Welsh 
for Ti, ThoUi where it is directly applied to person. T|ie Welsh 
Da, Good, may perhaps mean De, the Distinguished Personage; 
and the adjacent term to De in Mr. Richards' Dictionary, Dehau, 
" Right, the Right hand," &c., might perhaps mean The— 
quarter. This however will bring us to the Latin Dexter, and 
the Greek Dexios, (Aijwf,) in which there is some difficulty. 
In the Greek OuH-Dan'OS, (OoTiJowf, Homo nuUius pretii,) and 
in O Tan, (Htw, amice,) we see the Deina and Tin in Tin«o^. 

Let us mark, in the expression Ar Ti, the word Ti, which 
bears a similar sense of This — That. Mr, Shaw explains Ti in 
one article by *' He, He who, Him that ; " and in another article 

by 
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by ^' Unto, To/* If we are not willing to suppose» that The 
and To, in English, belong to the Celtic Ti, we see from Ti 
how The arid To may be only different forms of each other. 
In another article of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, we have Ti Mhor, 
" The Supreme Being, God;'' from which the Tartar term for an 
Illustrious personage, Timaur, or Ti^Mour, is derived. The Air 
and Ao in the formation of verbs have sometimes Pronouns put 
after them in such a manner, that we may consider them to be 
used in their sense as Prepositions. Do and Ro are sometimes 
likewise applied in the forming of verbs ; and here again General 
Vallaincey has well described them, when they perform this office, 
under the idea of " Verbal Articles" He tells us, moreover, that 
^* As, which is called an Affirmative Article^ is also no other than 
^^ the Spanish Es, and the Latin Est^ and is a verb impersonal.'* 
Here it seems to be obscure, whether As should be considered^ 
as a Particle of Affirmation, or an -4r/tt;K/flr— Demonstrative Pro- 
noun, or a Verb, corresponding, as it might be in these three 
usages, with Yes, It, Is, respectively. I have myself expressed 
a doubt, whether Yes, which means It Is, should be considered 
a^ It or Is. This, however, is an idle distinction, as it relates to 
the fundamental idea of the word. 

The Galic Si=Os, Su^As, Up, Down, Shi=Os, Shu « As, 
Above and Below, An«Ios, An=:Uas, Up, Down, with their 
parallel terms in other Dialects, are compounds. The Latin 
S^Ws,2nd the French J^=Us, in Jvs-Qjue, belong to SuaAs. 
In the same column of General Vallancey's Grammar, where 
Su^ASf sind An^^Uas, ' Upward, Down/ are, I find Siu, 'Before, 
' That, So, Here,' *« SO, This, This here/' where we have 
the simple forot. In the Italian Su, we have likewise the 
simple form ; and in SusFi', Su^^L, we have acknowledged com* 
pounds. We might hence conjecture, that the French Sut^^R, 
Upon, is a compound; and to Sur, &€•, signifyii^; the Top, 
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we must refer, I think, terms denoting eminent personages, as 
Sieur^ Sin Txar^ &c. ; and words signifying the ' Head — Top, or 

• S\JK-Jace^' as Kara,(Ketfcc, Caput,) &c. &c. This will open to us a 
wide sphere indeed for the process of composition. We shall 
now understand, that the French Su^^'S and Sou-^S belong. 
to Su^As. The French Etymologists refer Sus and Sur to the 
Latin Sursum, Susum; where we see, that in Su=rS we have 
the same composition as in Sv^^S. The Etymologists derive 
Sous from *Stt6tus. Perhaps the Su-^B and S^Uper of the Latins 
are compounds. In Galic, Ann^S^Vd, and Ann^So^ mean ^Here 

• and There ; ' to which Celtic combinations the French Ain^i.ani 
its ancient form Ain-S^^Ic, directly belong. We have in Irish 
UiNsSi, which General Vallancey explains by " Is, It is." 

The terms Se-Ach, C^^Ach, are enumerated among the Irish 
Particles by General Vallancey, as signifying " Rather than others, 
"else, otherwise;" to which, as we see, belongs the Latin 
S^cEc=lZy. The- succeeding terms to Se^Ach in this collection 
of particles^ are Se^Acha, Se-Ach-Adh, *' By, aside, out of the 
*• way,'' which signify * That Part or Way,' as distinguished from 
another. In the Adh of this latter word, we perhaps see the 
175 in the Latin S^^Ec^Us. I have supposed on a former occasion, 
that the Latin S^Ic, S^'^Ec^Us, C^^Is, S^'^Us, S^'^Ed, &c. belong 
to each other; and we now see, how they are connected with 
these Celtic terms. The word Se^Ach-Ad occurs in the same 
column of General Vallancey's Grammar, in which '*SO, This, 
^* This here," is produced ; and I find, likewise, in tfie same 
column, Se^Adhy "Yes, Yea, truly," to which we shall more 
directly refer the Latin S^^Ed. Robert Ains worth explains 
Sed Autem, Sei> Enim, by ** Tea But, — But Truly^ where we 
perceive how Tea and Truly are involved in the sense annexed 
to But. '* Non solum interfuit, Sed etiam praefuit,'* — * Not only 

• was he present at these things ;— ^IV^ indeed, Ted^ Truly^ 

• Verily, 
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« Verily, &c. he presided over them/ Mr. Shaw, in his Galic 
and Irish Dictionary, produces the phrase "Seadh, Seach," "By 
<* turns, alternately ; " which means, * Now This^ now That.' 
In the same column of Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, where SE^Ach 
6cciirs, we have Se, *'He, It, Him." Se *' For Is e, 'tis he, it;'* 
where we have both the Verb and the Pronoun ; and we see 
here another proof, how they are blended with each other. On 
considering the terms with. which Se^Ach and Se^Adh appear to 
be contiected, our ideas on the process of composition would be 
enlarged to an extent, which I shall not venture to unfold in the 
present state of these Discussions. 

I have suggested on a former occasion, that most of the 
numerals from One to Ten are probably derived from Demonstra- 
tive parts of Speech. I have illustrated this idea in the terms 
One — Two-^Three. The number 5''^ =Zr, S^^Ex, &c. I conceive to 
be a compound, and to be derived from the same source. The 
simpler form I imagine to exist in the Irish Sia, which Mr. Shaw 
places in one article, as denoting Six ; and in another, as signi- 
fying " Far off, the utmost, remotest from you." In the same 
column of his Dictionary, we have a word under the sftme form, 
which he explains by " Backwards, behind, the west, awry.*' 
The SiA is only another form of Sui, So, &c. produced above, 
denoting * This — That place;* and the Sia in this sense, must 
surely be the same as Sia — This — That — Such a number, Si=^X 
In the same column where these words occur, we have likewise 
Si, She, Her, Si^Ad, They; where we have the genuine sense 
of a Pronominal part of Speech, Si =:^>, Aside, Shi -Air, the West; 
where in the two latter words we have compounds, such as I have 
before unfolded. Thus then, the Latin SesX does not come 
from Exj (e|,) but it is a conapound of Se=Ex, — Sia^Ex, where 
the Ex means likewise That. Under another form, we have 
Okto, (pKT6^y) Eight, &c. &c. Thus then, Eis, (Ei^,) Ex, (e|,) 

Okto, 
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Okto, are difi^nt forms, applied to express different numbers^ 
conveying the same fundamental idea. In the Ita:Uan Sei, we 
have either the simpler state, or the second Consonant is lost. 
In the Dialects of the Celtic, the name for Seven appears under 
the form S-T, S-C, ficc^ as Saith, Seith, Sheaxdy Mnir^Stisearj as 
they are written by Lhuyd. In Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, the form 
of the Irish word is Seach, Seaoht^ Seven, which occurs in the 
same column, where we have Seachad, ^*By, aside, out of the way, 
" Past,'^ which I have above produced as a compound denoting This 
^ThaU These words surely belong to each othen We cannot 
help observing, that (he T exists in the Latin Septem, which may 
be quasi Setem, and in the Greek Epta, (Etttob,) which maybe 
quasi Eta. We must not, however, forget to remark, that in 
Hebrew, Arabic, as in the Teutonic Dialects; the name for Seven 
appears under the Element SV, without any record of the T. 
In Gipsey and in Persian we have E/to, and Haft, denoting 
Seven, where we have the Greek form. In the Italian and 
Spanish Sette and Siete^ we 'have the Celtic form ; and the French 
Sept is quasi 5>/, without the sound of the p^ In Persian, Do and 
Seh are Tiva^ Three ; where Do and Seh are plainly only different 
forms of eadi other, denoting This — That. Again, in Persian, 
Dah is Ten, which is either quasi Dach, as in the Dec of Decern; 
or it is th'e first portion of the compound De^C. In the Celtic 
Dialects, the name for this number appears under, the form 
DC^ &Co as Deg, Dek^ Tieix^ the terms produced by Lhuyd 
xindet .Decern. In the Teutonic, we hav^ the form TN, as Tyti, 
(Sax.) Ten, (Eng.) Zehen, (Germ.) &c. &c. On this terrai 
however, there are some difficulties. 

As Sa in Irish signifies That, so it likewise means, as 
Mr/ Shaw justly explains it, " In, In The ; " where, in the in- 
terpretation TliE, we have the original idea. Under the same 
form Sa, Mr. Shaw has three different articles, in which it 

means 
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means Self ^^ Whose "^^^ And His;" where its gj^nuine sense 
appears. Among the Celtic feitns for Ifh Lhuyd produces the 
lr\$l]i S/^^An, which bejongsto S^^^In; just as a part of these words 
Sa means at once That and In. The English In, with its pa-^ 
rallel terms through so great a variety of Languages, bdongs tor 
the In^ in -y^^lN, and to the An, Th)f, That, in S^^A^. I fitrd ift 
Mr. Shaw's Dictionary, that San is placed in four Separate arti- 
cles, in which it is explained by "In Tut" (San's An,)—'' Holy/' 
•—"Put after Pronouns, and particularises the word to which it 
"is joined."— '*^aiiCa«». ThitW .and hither;" vvheiie C^Ann- 
is only another form of S=An, This, Thut. We cannot but refer 
the same form San, in the sense of "Holy," to the other meanings 
above produced; and thus we shall understand, that S^An, 

* Holy,' signifies The, or That personage, by way of distinction. 
To San belongs Sanctw^, with the parallel words in modern 
Languages, Sa^nt, (Eng-) &c. &c*— Sanw5 should probably be 
considered as belonging .to the Celtic San. General Vallancey^ 
likewise, justly explains San by "In T»e;'' where, in the De^ 
monstrative The, we see its primary sense. In the next column 
of General Vallancey's Grammar to that in which San is, I see 
its kindred terms Sin, Th(;it, These, Sojn, That, Thence. Here 
I see likewise other similar terms in a simple and in a compovind 
state, as So, *^ This, This here;" So, '' This is^ Siu, ''So, 
**Here;" Sui, "Before,, That,'' which I have produced above; 
Si^Ar, '^Backwards, behind/' just as Be-HiND means " -By=YoN,'' 
or That part. . I see likewise, in the same opening of this Voca* 
bulary, Sc£p, ''And," or, as it might be interpreted, ' So — in That 

* Manner/ To the Sceo or Ceo, as it is sometimes written, 
belongs theGr^ek Kaij (Ko^.) 

I shall here produce various Celtic terms attached to 
different ElementSi under the Irish form> whicH I conceive to be 
derived from Demonstrative parts of Speechi denoting This — 

That; 
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That ; and I shall duly mark those, which I conceive to be 
compounds: — jicK Achd^ But; Atha, Again; Os, Above; 4?=^^' 
Ac^Usj Is, EaSj And, belonging to the Latin Ac, Et, &c.; and 
C^a, Not; Ca=ft,Cfl^ We, Where J Co-^T, C^=/fD, What; Ca^Ode, 
How; Ca'^^Ch, All, every, (to which belong, as I before observed, 
the French Chaque, or Cha^^Que, the Spanish Ca^'^Da, Sec &c.); 
Ca^ ^iV; Whilst ; Ce^Ana, Low, Behold xCa^'^N, Without, &c. &c. ; 
Co, Go, With; Ge, Ge Go, Although; Co^^ R, So that; Da, If; 
De, Whence; Da^^^^R, By ; Diu, A long time since, (to which 
belongs the Lafin Diu); Do, Di, -— Diminutives, An, Very, 
Whether; /«, Fit, &c. &c. ; Mi, If; Mfl=''/?, As,Even as ; Ma^'^S, 
If; Mo^^N, Mu^Na, If not; Fa, Unto, Under; Fa^^N, Intoj 
Fe^In, Self, &c. &c. ; Le, Le-Is, Le^In, &c. 

To the Celtic preposition Le belongs the Hebrew and Arabic 
Servile Letter L, when it is used as a Preposition Particle, if 
1 may so express it. The Hebrew h L, " To, Unto, — For, be- 
*' cause of, on account of," &c. &c. &c. — *^ Redundant, or rather 
" abridged from Vn" AL, ''The," as Mr.Parkhurst explains it, 
13 acknowledged to belong to Vk AL, about which the Hebrew 
Scholars have been involved in so many difficulties; when they 
have attempted to discover its original idea. Mr. Parkhurst 
observes on the Hebrew Vk AL, that '' it is one of the most diffi- 
'' cult Roots in the Hebrew Language; and various methods have 
^' been taken by learned men to account for its several applica- 
" tions.'" He then adds, •* After the most attentive consideration 
« I think the notion of Interposition — Intervention, or the like, bids 
<^ the fairest for the ideal meaning of it, and best reconciles its 
'* different uses." Some of the senses produced by our Author, 
for this word, are God, the Heavens, Leaders, — Assistance, Defense, 
Horned Animals— The— That, as an "article or Pronoun," To, 
Into, &c.. No, Not, &c. &c. We here unequivocally see, that 
the leading idea is The— That--The object— The Eminent or 

Distinguished 
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Distinguished object, as * Got/— Leaders,' &c. . Powerful Creatures 
able to Assist, or to Attack, as Defenders^ Horned Animals, &c. &c. 
This Hebrew word bn AL belongs, as we shall agfee, to the 
Latin Ille, the Italian and French //, the Spanish £/, and the 
Arabic Article J I AL, &c. &c. As //, and its parallels,, have 
become Le^ Lo, so has the Hebrew AL, 'To, into,' become L'', 
« To, Into,' with the breathing after the L^. We perceive, 
moreover, a most unequivocal fact, which decides on the truth 
of my Hypothesis, namely, that the same word is at once the 
Pronominal part of Speech The, That, and the preposition 7b, 
which is the precise union of ideas, which I have conceived to 
take place on various occasion. I have supposed, that the expla* 
natory terms here adopted by Mr. Parkhurst, The and To, are 
examples of this union ; and that they are only different forms of 
each other, with a similar meaning applied to different purposes. 
We perceive, moreover, what we shall find to be a very important 
fact on another occasion, that terms bearing a Negative sense 
may be derived from the Demonstrative part of Speech, under the 
idea of The — object, as Distinguished for its Bad qualities — the 
File object — Vile — Bad — Noy I^ot. The use of the Demonstrative 
part of Speech is acknowledged to be alike applicable to the 
Distinguished object — whether good or bad; and when we adopt 
such terms as The — That, we all know, that by a different mode 
of applying them, as in scorn or abhorrence. The I That ! The ? 
That ? we pass at once into expressions of aversion, which cor- 
respond with the application of Negative particles — No, Not! 
When the L is doubled in the Hebrew word, as hhn ALL, it is one 
of the strongest terms to express a File object ; and Mr. Parkhurst 
accordingly explains it by «' Nought, Nothing, Vain, Nothing 
" worth. Res nihili." It will not be necessary to examine the 
parallel terms in the Arabic, belonging to the Hebrew AL, and 
the particle L", as they have a similar meaning. Ib Arabic, 
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J I AL, is the Article, and God; and. Al Al is '* Deus optimus 
" maximus/' In Arabic^ J L ^ is a preposition To, as in 
Hebrew, Irish> &c. ; and it means in general, '' That^ To, fpr, 
<< because/* &c., as Mr. Richardson explains it ; where^ in the 
conjunction Thaty we see the original idea* The succeeding word, 
in Mn Richardson's Dictionary, is ^ La, '' No, Not, Not at all." 
There is a curious combination of the various terms belonging to 
the Element "^L^, in the familiar Arabic sentence, aJUI ^t ^Jt ^ 
LA, ALH, ALA, ALs'^LH, "There is no God but God;*' where 
the Element "^L ^ is five times repeated, and in four it is applied 
to different purposes Not, God, But, The, though with the same 
radical meaning. In Arabic, the term Ala, ^\ not only means 
'Except, Besides,' but it signifies the same as ^^1 Alt, 'To, 
• Until, &Co which is the full form of L^, J. In tK'e same Lan- 
guages, Jk* Hel, means "Whether ot Not. — Indeed, Aye. Yes.— 
" It is not,'' as Mr. Richardson explains it ; where we see, that 
the word equally signifies Tes or iVb, only because it means 
This or That — So, &c. applied in a different manner. 

It is curious to . observe, how words, conveying the same 
Radical idea, though not directly connected - with each other, 
express similar turns of meaning. I shall produce a word, be- 
longing to this race, which appears to be a term, formed from 
nothing but the afiectation or folly of the speaker. Language, 
however, exhibits no such term's; and among all. the various 
mutations, which folly or affectation may controul, they have 
never been able to produce any change in the Elementary forms 
of Human Speech. Our term of a&ctation. La, means simply 
This^ That; and in some examples, we can hardly distinguish, 
whether it is applied in its Affirmative or Negative . sense. 
Cressida says> ''In Faith, I will, La; never trust me else, (ActV. 
S. a.) and Pandarus, in a former part of the play, says, '' Nay, 
^'that shall nqt serve your turn: that shall it not^ in truth. La. 

'• Nay, 
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** Hay^ I care not for such words ; Ate, No J' Though La in both 
these places hasitbesamerfheaning; yet in the former it is applied 
with the Affirmataye Jded ; and in the latter, it is involved with 
Ike Negative sense. The .French too, use La La for * Indifferently,' 
or * Somewhaft badly ; ' and in Arabic, La La, ^OI is used to 
denote " Not at all,-^By no means/*' &c. 

These observations o^ terms implying Negation^ will unfold 
to us the origin 'of a race of words, about which nothing i$ 
understood, and which are used in a Negative sense, through a 
wide compass of Human Speech. These words are No, (Eng.) 
Ne, (Lat.) &c. &c;; and in a compound state, No=^7; (Eng.) 
Ne^'^C, No^^iV, (Lat.) &c. &c. &c. The pai'allel terms to No, 
produced by the Etymologists, are Na, No, (Sax.) Ne, (Goth.) 
Net, Ne, (Dan. IsL Swed.) &c. &c. Not is referred to the Belgic * 
Niety the German Nicht, Nocht^ (Scotch,) &q. &c. In the Dia- 
lects of the Celtic,.we find in Lhuyd, under Non, the following 
terms: ''Na, Nag; Ni, Nid, Nis, Heni, Dera. No, Not, iVa, Ne, 
^^ Nag^ Nag yu, quod non est. Ar. Ne, It. M, Ko, Naide. 
VK^ Nim^ Nior, Nar^.Naxi Na, Gion, Na^a, Konax^ . Non est, 
'* M v uil. Mi/ AlLthese words. belonging to the Element N\ , 
z» Noi Nfe, N.I, &c., originally, I imagine, denoted This^ or That 
Being; and in their compound state. No =r, Ne^ '^C, Nab'^G, 
Ni^^ikf,&c>, they still conveyed the same idea. We have seen, that 
the^Celtic article An becomes in the plural Na, with the breathing 
after the 'N'^; and itavN^^pAN., the genitive Plural, we have 
a siniilar '^combination, though . applied in, a^ different sense, to- 
that of the Negative No=s ^N. We have seen in Arabic, that the 
Negative . particle. X^, belonging, to /the* Article Al, has the 
breathing after uthe L\ 

The Etymologists, un^er th6 Lwin Ne,, remind us of the 
Greek Ne, Nee, (N£, Nij,) and the Hebrew p« Ainj and they have 
i:eferred us moreover to tlie Greetc Een, An, {Uv^ Af,) and the 

, 3 T ^ Latin 
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Latin An. In Ne, the interrogation, we have precisely the sense 
of An, which simply denotes That in an intent^ative seiue; 
ju«t as Quid, That thin^, Mi-^id, becomes the interrogative 
Qfiidt What? In the Greek Nee, (Nf, Particula affirmantis et 
jurantis, N? Aw, per Jovem, prbfecto, Gl. V. N9 Amu, Etiam, in 
comp. priv. interdum etiam intendit et auget, ut Mf^vro;, &&), 
we une^ivooally see the goiuiiw idea; since it is used in the 
Affirmatm* sense as well as the Negative. In the explanatory 
word Er/am, which belongs to Et, Id, and nieans * In This or 

* Titat same manner. So, we see likewise the true notion. Hie 
Greek Nai, (n«w, Nae, Ita, Etiam, Sane, Utique,) and the Latin NiE, 
contain likewise the original idea. The explanatory word Ita is 
acknowledged to belong to lo. The Celtic Cuo, Not, belongs to 
the Element C^, That, Cho means at once, **Not, Whose," where 
it is both a Negative particle and a Pronoun ; and the adjacent 
terms in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary are " Co, As,'Vand "Co, Who? 
" Which," divided by this Lexicographer into separate articles. 
The Greek Ou, (Oi, Non,) the Negative, belongs to the Ou, (Ou,) 
the Pronoun, and in the Ouk, Ouek, (Owe, O^,) the K and €h, 
K, x> might have been originally added before vowels, as it is 
commonly supposed ; yet they might be distinct words betloaging 
to the Element ^C. We have Ouki and Oucki, (Ouki, Ouxh) &°<1 
we know, that Qui, (Owe,) is often placed at the end of a period, 
by way of a strong mode <^ Negation, -0«fMt.iJ«Mu, « l««na* 0% 

* Non mihi videtur, O Hippia. Nequaquant',** 

The particle Mee, (Mir, Ne, Non, Nunquid? An?) belongs 
to the Element M'^ , under the idea of the Pranomiml part of 
Speech. We perceive the ititeipretation An, and the Pronominal 
term Numquid; where let us mark N'^erUm, which is a compound 
of the Elements N'^ and M"", bearing the same meaning. We 
have seen under a similar form the Celtic Nim* Not. Let us 
mark the parallel term to Mee, (Mq.)— The Greek Ma, (M«, 

Jurandi 
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Jurindi negativum, Ma Ai46» Non certe per Jovem, ou fi» A/as, idem. 
Sed Nai fi9t Amb» affirm, pn^ecto, certe, per Jovem. Occurrit M^ 
solum et affirmative, sed raro» et fere apud recentiores,) which is 
used in an affirmative as well as in a negative sense; and these 
senses belong to each other, just ^a^Nee belongs to Nai^ (N?f, Nou.) 
The Greek Ma, (m«,) mu»t be referred to the Hebrew na MH, 
* Who, Which, What ; ' and this is directly attached to the Hebrew 
DM AM, which denotes a Mother; and which is moreover used as 
an j^prmative^-^Interrogative and Negative Particle. — ^We have 
seen, that the Enclitic Ne has been compared with the Hebrew 
AiK fM Not ; and the original idea annexed to this word will be 
seen in its parallel Arabic term ^1 An, which Mr« Richardson 
explains by '' i. That^ in order to. s, If. 3. Behold. 4. Not, 
*• (particularly after an oath,) " &c. &c., which again unequivocally 
decides on the ti^uth of my Hypothesis. These Hebrew and 
Arabic terms Ain, An, belong to the Pronouns |n (jJ* HN, They. 
This union of ideas of That and Jf^ in the Arabic ^^1 An, will 
shew us, that the English An, in the sense of If^ (''An it like 
^' you,") belongs to An, the Article. The Greek Ean, Een, An, 
Ina, (£«y, Hy> Ay, tv«,) belong to En, (Ey, Unum,) for the same 
reason ; and Wjs see how these terms, with the Latin A^, &c. &c., 
are all ultimately to be referred to each other. I do not attempt 
to adjust the |>recise degrees of affinity, which exist between 
them. I have shewn bn former occasions, that the Latin Si has 
the samd meaning as the English So-^denoting This or Thati as 
ISi Placet~<' SO it pleases you, If SO be, it pleases you ; ' and to this 
we shall all agree. In the Irish and Galic EKalects of the Celtic, 
Ain is a Negative Particle, compounded with an adjective ; and we 
shall now recollect, that in English An or Un has a similar 
meaning, and fpr the same reason. 

The Irish Na General Vallancey explains by "Nor, Neither, 
•* Not, Or, Than/^ Let us frrst mark, that N4 signifies Than. 

We 
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We have seen, that the idea conveyed by Than has been often 
expressed by a Pronominal part of Speech, as in the term itself— 
Than^ which I have referred to Then, signifying That time,— H, 
(H, Quam,) in Greek, belonging to the Pronoun, under the same 
form; and likewise in Che and Que, (Ital. and Fr.) We see, 
moreover, that this sense of Na, Than, is involved with that of 
Nor ; and let us remember, that in vulgar English, Nor is u$ed 
as a term of comparison, ' He is greater Nor he/ We perceive, 
-that this phrase^ through a vulgarism, is derived from a just 
impression on the force of words. — In Scotch, Nor is used for 
Than; and so likewise is the t simple state Na. I find in tbe 
same column of General Vallancey*s Grammar, where Na occurs, 
Nach, * Whether or No, is Not, almost,' • Naide, Who, Which/ 
* Noch^ Which/ These terms exhibit, in fact, the same compositions 
as Not, with a diff<?rent turn of meaning. The Noch coincides 
with the German Noch ; and when in this Language we find 
the union Noch Nicht, we have terms belonging to :each other, 
applied to different purposes* The term jyj-Qeh is a compound 
of D'^ fa'^C, The Etymologists are aware, in some cases, how the 
Negative Particles Ne, No, are combined with other .words, as 
Nam, for Ne Am, Nat and Not, which they consider to. be Ne 
What, N4 Wot, Nist, Ne wist, Nold, Ne Would: The Nold is 
precisely the same combination as Nolo, from Ne «nd Folo; or 
as Nill in the phrase Willy Nilly ; and in Malo we have the 
intensive M "", Ma, and Volo. In Gothic, Nist is for Ni Ist, Is^Not; 
and in Persian we have precisely the same combination. The 
Greek N^^Ekus, (Nexu^, Mortuus,) is a similar composition, and 
means the N'^ =Ist, the N '^=Ot, the person who Is N^«Ot, or No 
more. We shall hence understand, that No^, N'^i^Once, (Eng.) 
N^=Unc, N^=Un, (Nuy,) all belong to each other; and that they 
signify * At, &c. This — time, — on This Occasion,' 8tc. N "^sOon is 
not the Nona hora, but 'The — Time,' by way of eminence. I shall 

not 
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not proceed to any greater length at present with my illustration of 
the Element ^N"^, which will afford me an ample subject of future 
discussion. These observations are sufficient to shew us, how 
widely the same idea operates in forming words under different 
Elements, and how similar principles exert their influence through 
the whole compass of Human Speech. 

Wherever we turn our eyes in contemplating the mechanism 
of Language ; we view on all sides the same strong and striking 
proofs of order — uniformity and consistency. It is indeed a mar- 
vellous art^ in which the artist is unconscious of his skilly and totally 
ignorant of that exquisite and unerring contrivance, by which his 
machinery has been conceived— conducted and compleated. Still, 
however, all his principles are just, and all his exertions are 
directed to the same purpose, and terminate \n the same end« 
The great work of Language is at last accomplished ; and Man 
communicates with' Man, in a curious system of artifice and of 
order, which exhibits the abundance of its resources, under an 
infinite variety of forms, and with unbounded diversity of effect*. 



f This article on the Celtic Pronouns and Particles should be Veil studied by those, 
who are desirous of investigating the affinities of Human Speech^ and especially in such. 
Languages,* which we have been accustomed to consider as Barbarous. We must 
found our researches on the Celtic Dialects, and we must apply to Pronouns and 
Particles, as the most certain objects for tracing that affinity, which we are endea- 
vouring to discover. Other words may be so much transformed in appearance and 
in sense, as to be removed out of the reach of all but those, who are consummate 
adepts in the secrets of Language. . But Pronouns and Particles proceed only to «t 
certain point in composition, and still remain in their more simple and original foirm. 
The Numerals, which have been commonly produced as the most certain marks of 
affinity, are the most chaifigeable — uncertain and fallacrous. The long words, which 
Barbarous Languages are represented as possessing, have arisen probably alike from 
the ignorance of those, who have detailed their own Language, and of those who have 
recorded it. A sentence has been mistaken for a word, and a description of properties 
and qualities for a name. The length of words by composition^ 8ic. has been effected 

in 
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in Barbarous Languages by a similar process to tbat^ which has taken place in other 
Languages ; though peihaps it has not proceeded to a greater or even to so great an 
extent as in those Languages, with which we are most acquainted, where the artifice 
of composition^ by Prepositions and inflexions in Nouns and Verbs, has been adopted. 
In the Mohawk Language, which is supposed to be the most Barbarous of Language^ 
the Cehic Scholar will immediately discover its connexion with the Celtic Dialects, 
and especially by observing the Particles and Pronouns. The familiar Preposition in 
this Language, TsiN, In, At, 8cc., will at once direct him to the Celtic Sak. In the 
same Language Ok is Bti^, Nb isSAe,^, rf%o,8cc..NsoNi,uiii<I; where we see the force 
of the Element N"^. Mr. Shaw explains ** Nas, Nai, Nui, A Man, Woman;" and 
General VaBancey inserts, among Irish particles, Nbo, And, In the Mohawk Language 
Nboo is God| which brings us to the Irish Nboch, Good, which means only ^0-- 
Thai, Distinguished object. The next word in Mr. Shaw's Dictionary is Nsoid, 
''Bad, Naught;'^ where we have a similar idea, applied to a di^erent purpose. 
General Vallancey produces Nooen, as Ate Kalmuc word for ^ A Lord, Master,* which 
be compares with the Irish Nobh, Nooh, Noble. In Mohawk, Katanct, SATAiier, 
signify Lord, King, which belong to the explanatory word Kino, and its paralleb 
in the Teutonic Dialects, to the Celtic San, Tkai, Cyn, the First, and to a great 
race of words t6 be foand through the whole compass of Language. Even the long > 
words, which appear so formidaUe in this Language, will on many occasions afibrd 
the Celtic Scholar bnt little trouble ; and he will be able to perform the part of an 
Etymologist without any violet effort of skill. Thus in the term for Heaven, 
KaRONOBTAOouH, he will anequiYoeaUy see in Karon the femiliar name for the Sua 
in the Celtic Dialects Grian, which the Greeks and Latins have adopted ia iheir 
CARNean and Gnrvaan Apollo. 

Zwtifn Toi, KAPNEIE^ To)k v^i^oi' Atktu (CiiU. in ApoU, V. 72.) 

** Hb tibi Getnjii nemoiis dicatur origo, 

^ Ne qui» sit kous, qao se plus jacket JpeOoJ' (y^g- EeL VI. ▼. 72-9.> 

On this origin of Karon we shall have no doubt; and perhaps the Celtic Scholar 
would conjecture, that Ghyagour belongs to the Irish GoooR, Light, to which dor 
term GoRoeous belongs. Thus Karon Ghyagough means the Place where ^The 
' Light of the Sun ' appears. 

The Reader may perhaps smile at a Greek and Latin quotation for the purpose 
of confirming a Mohamk Etymology ; but his surprise may be diminished, when he 
has learned, what the most learned and acute — I had almost said, of all my prede- 
cessors in the study of Languages, has observed on the savage Dialects of America. 
The Jesuit IjafiJtau, who lived among these American Savages, has conjectured, that 
aome of these tribes were Grecian Colonies ; and I haYe little doubt,^ that a Grecian 
Dialect is at this moment somewhere q>oken in the wilds of America. — Others have 
conjectured, that among aome of those Tribes a Celtic Dialect prcYails. My Lord 
Monboddo was himself acquainted with a Jesuit, who understood the Basque, Celtic 

Dialect, 
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Dialect^ spoken at the foot of the Pyrenees, by bis knowledge of the Esquimaux 
Langaage. Even the evidence of Lord Monboddo may be produced ia a Philological 
discussion for the confinnalion of an Historical hcu General Vallancey has faintly 
conjectured, with a qusere, though with perfect truth and admirable acuteness, that 
the name of Kamschatka belongs to the Irish Camcacta, or Camceachta, as 
Mr. Shaw represents it, ^The scTen stars, which rc^labout the North Pole," or the 
" North Pole.'" (Enoy on CelHe Language, p. 90.) The Mohawks, a tribe of the 
Iroquois nation, belong to some dan of the Macs. From the IroqudU, we could not 
perhaps form a conjecture ; but it must be owned, after die observations just made, 
that the CHERoxe^f look marvellously like the Greeks ; and I must own, that I am 
inclined to attribute to this nation the honours of the Greek Name. The Macb- 
BON-ians are, I imagine, the Macdons, as in Macdon-iiU; and the MurbMidons, 
(Mv^fuhnij) are theMoR-MAcnoNS, the Crreat Macdons. The Jlfur is the Celtic Mor, 
'^ Great, noble, bulky, many," as Mr. Shaw explains the Irish term. The term Mac 
has been acknowledged to appear in the name of Nations, as in Kal^Muc, which 
General Vallancey conjectures in one place to be Ceil or Keilt Mic or Mac, '' the Sons 
" or Descendants of the ChaU or KelU^^ i. e. the Celts, {Euay on C. Lang. p. 92«) 
Though General Vallancey has seen, that the Kalmucks and Mongtds or Mogub 
belong to .each other, he does not appear to have linderstood, that they exhibit the 
same compound in a contrary order, KalsMac and MacbKal, or MooaGuL. 
In the same page, where General Vallancey has produced the derivation of Kalntuc, 
he has resolved Mcintosh into Macsan^i TaoiSf *^ the son of a General, Priqce, or .Chief.'* 
Through the whole compass of Language, DS-N, DC-N, ZN, C-N, D-N, mean < l%e 
* Illustrious Personage — ^the First — Chief — ^Man,' 8cc. 8ic. In the succeeding page, 
this enquiring Linguist has produced the Kalmuck term KoNTATSHi^, a Chief, 
which he has justly referred to the Irish Cean-Taoisi. The Cean belongs to 
King—Cyn, which I have just produced. The province Ken^Tucky, with which 
the Mohawks or Macs are connected, is compounded of the same materials, and so 
is our famiKar name Kens^Tish. General Vallancey will rejoice, I trust, to have his 
Celtic origin of Kamschatka confirmed, by learning, that Siberia itself is the 
region inhabited by the great Celtic Tribe, the illustrious race of the Ctmri — 
CiiiiBRi, CAmBiLi-ans, 8cc. &c.; and it is from the region of Siberia that the 
Ancients have obtained their CiMMERiam, living in darkness. The Scythian orTart^jr 
tribe of the Kalmucs is allowed, we see, to be a Celtic tribe, speaking Celtic Dialects ; 
but it has not been seen, that the Scytha, and iu acknpwledged parallel terms, 
Scot9y Goths, the Coti, 8ic. 8ic., are quasi the Scyltha, the Celts, &c. The sound 
of the / has been lost, as it perpetually is in our own and other Languages, as in 
Talk, Walk, Soldier, See, pronounced sometimes as~ Tauk, Wauk, Sodier, 8cc. It is 
actually lost in another name of the Celtic tribes, the CHALDieafu, whom the He* 
brews represent by ' ChasdAm.* My copjecture, however, about the origin of Scythe 
will be placed beyond doubt, when the Reader learns, what Herodotus informs us, 
that the ancient name of the Scytha was Scoloti, which, we see, are the Celts. 
Wherever we turn our eyes among the nations of the Earth, we find all around us to 
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be. Cdtic. Thus we see, that £he dbpute about a Gothic or a Celtic OTigin is idle, 
and ahnost unmeaning, as they are ultimately to be considered, as belonging to each 
other, though under one point of view the Dialectsi,. which we denominate Celtic and 
GothiCf will afford us a just and proper ground of distinction. I shall not venture to 
pursue this ample theme^ which woiild lead us into a new world of ideas, totally 
unknown and unexplored ; yet I could not forbear to seize on certain occasions, which 
presented themselves before me, for the purpose 6f exciting the Celtic Scholar to the 
consideration of so ample a theme,, and of routing him from a . slumber, which, as I 
have before observed, has been so long and so profound. 
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CHAP. III. 

SECT. I. 

• ^R..~C, D, G, &c. 

Terms relating to the Soil of the Ground or Earth, when it is 
Agitated — Stirred up, Broken up, &c. &c. by the various 
accidents and operations^ attached to it^'—hy Digging, Ploughing, 
Harrowing, (Sc. &i:., as Harrow and its parallel words HERoian, 
Herse, (Sax. French^) &c. — Terms connected with these ^ which 
express the idea of Stirring up in general, of Excitement, Com- 
moticHi, Agitation, Irritation, (^c. — of Disturbing, Annoying, 
Aggrieving, Gfr., as Harass, Harsh, &c. &c. Hence Words, 
which express Strife — Contention, &c. Gf^., as Eris, Erid-o^, 
(E^tg, E^iSog)', actions of violence^ Breaking to pieces, &c. &c., as 
Ereiko, (Eff/jotf, Frango,) &c. Terms denoting the Rough- 
Grating Noise, as originally connected with the action of 
Scratching upon or Grating upon a Surface, as Hoarse, &c. &c. 
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Terms belonging to the Ele- 
ment ^RT, &c. which express 
or relate to operations per- 
formed on the Earth, Arg, 
&c. 

Harrow — Herse, Hercke, 
Harcke — Harre. (Eng. Fr. 
Belg. Germ. Dan-) 

Hergian. (Sax.) To Harrow^ 
Vastare^ Spoliare, &c. 

huAirum. (Lat.) A Plough. 

Ardhy—Aredig— Araz, Arat. 
(Celtic,) To Plough, 

Aradr, Ardar. (Celtic,) A 

Plough. 
Erian^ Erigan. (Sax.) Arare. 



Ear — Aro. (Eng. Latin,) To 

Plough. 
Erigend, Ar jands. (Sax. Goth.) 

Arans. 
Yrkia. (Isl.) To Plough. 
Hers. (Arab.) Cultivating. 
Herras. (Arab.) Sowing, a 

Farmer. 
Eris. (Arab.) A Plowman. 
Oratse. (Sclavonic,) A Plow- 
man. 
Orusso — Orutto. (Greek,) To 

Earthy or Dig. 
i^Erto, v-Erso. (Latin,) To 

turn up the EartK To 

Plough, &c. 
z^sErsws — psErse. (Lat. Eng.) 

The Verse. 



IN the last Section of the preceding Chapter, I considered a Race 
of Words, belonging to our Element, which exhibited, as I trust, 
in marked and distinct characters, their relation to each other, as 
conveying their secondary sense ; though ;the primary idea, which 
I conceived to^be attached to the Earth, Estia, {jS/ttm^ &c., 
appeared only in certain terms and on certain occasions. The 
discussion has extended to a greater length than I at first con- 
ceived, and^ has perhaps occupied too large a portion in the 
arrangement of my Work. Yet the facts, which it exhibits, 
have unfolded, as I trust, to the enquiring Reader, a train of ideas 
altogether new an4 ciurious on the nature of Languages ; whatever 
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Theory he may adopt respecting the primitive source, from which 
such facts were derived. This Theory, as I have frequently 
observed, wliatever it may be, does not interfere with the relation 
of the terms, there produced, to each other, in their secondary 
application ; nor with the process, by which that relation has 
been effected. — I shall. now, however, proceed to a vein of 

9 

enquiry, in which the principles of my Hypothesis will be per- 
petually apparent in the most marlced and distinct characters. 
I shall produce, in the present Chapter, a Race of words, in 
which this connexion with the Earth will be, I tru&t, per- 
petually visible, and will appear most fully illustrated, in the 
general series of examples which are the objects o{ our discussion. 
In the present Chapter I shall consider those terms, belong- 
ing to the Element "^R. '^. C, D, G, &c. &c., which relate to 
. the Soil of the Ground, or Earth, when it i& Stirred up or 
jjgitated by the various accidents and operations, attached to or 
performed upon its surface; as by the feet of animals in motion, — 
by the Wind, &c. &c- — by the labours of Agriculture, in Digging — 
Ploughing — Harrowing^ &c., as HarroWj ^nd its parallels HERGwn, 
Herse, (Sax. Fr.) Occo, &c. &c. We may well imagine, that 
these familiar accidents and operations woViId be strongly im- 
pressed upon the mind; and we know, that Language has 
borrowed some of its most ordinary expressions and most 
forcible metaphorical applications from this source, in order to 
express jigitation —Commotion — Excitement — Irritation, &c. &c. 
of various sorts and in various degrees. We shall instantly call 
to mind the Latin expression for Commotion, Pulverem Excitare; 
which in our colloquial phraseology we express by ' To Kick up 
*a Dust;" and we know, that the term Tumultus, Tumult, is 
connected with Tumulus, the Heap of Dirt. ^ The word Harrow, 
belonging to our Element, which I have been obliged to anti- 
cipate, is one of the strongest terms, in our Language, to express 

the 
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the most violent state of mental Perturbation, as * To Harrow up 
' the Soul ; * and a similar metaphor from some such operation on 
the Ground is probably to be found in every form of Speech. 

I shall shew in a future Volume, that the Latin FoDio belongs 
to the Element FD, PD, denoting the Ground^ as PEDon, (naJw, 
Solum) ; and Fod/o, as we know, not only signifies "To Dig, to 
" Delve," but it means likewise, ** To prick ; — ^To Stick, or Stab ;— 
" To jog, or push, by way of notice or admonition;" as Robert 
Ainsworth explains it, '^ Fodere stimulis, — Equi Foderet calcaribus 
** armos, — Pungit dolor, vel Fodiat." We use Dig in a similar 
sense, * To Dig your spurs into a horse,' &c. &c. We all remem- 
ber, that one of the strongest images among the Hebrews for 
Annoyance — Persecution or Affliction^ is derived from the act of 
Ploughing, as in the Psalms, (cxxix. s, &c.) ^'Many a time 
*' have they afflicted me, from my youth, but they have not 
*' prevailed against me. The Flowers Plowed upon my back: 
"/' they made long their furrows." — All Languages abound with 
metaphors of this nature. — Another strong term for mental 
Perturbation is Solicito, expressing Solicitude; the first sense of 
which is to Stir up the Ground — Solum Citare. The significations 
of this word, as they are detailed by our ordinary Lexicographers, 
will fully explain to us the train of ideas, which I have unfolded, 
as connected with operations on the Ground. " Solicito," says 
R. Ainsworth, means, "(i.) To Stir, or Dig up; properly the 
•* Ground, (a.) Met. To disquiet, to busy, to trouble, to disturb, 
" to make Solicitous. (3.) To Solicit, to provoke, or be in earnest 
" with, one; to importune, to press, to be urgent, to entice one 
« to do a thing. (4.) To sue, or pray, for. (5.) To allure."— 
We shall be prepared from these observations to expect a Race 
of words, belonging to our Element R. ^. ^C,D, &c. which are 
connected with the action of Stirring up the Ground, and which 
express the idea of Stirring up in general, of Excitement, Commotion^ 

Agitation, 
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Agitation J Irritation, &c., or of Disturbing j Annoying, Aggrieving, 
&c., as Harass, Harsh, &c. Ago, Aoito, &c. In producing these 
terms, I shall not always attempt to decide on the peculiar species 
of operation^ from which the sense of such words is derived; 
as all those actions of Stirring up the Ground alike lead to the 
same train of ideas. 

As I do not attempt always to adjust the peculiar action, 
from which this sense of Stirring up the Ground is derived ; so 
I do not pretend to fix on that period of Social life, in which such 
a sense originally appeared. The term, which expresses Stirring up 
the Ground by the Harrow, might have exi^Ji.jywWIg^HV^re such 
an implement was adopted ; and^-if may l)e observed, that among 
the various and obvious sources, from which the idea of Soil or 
Earth in a state of Agitation \yould be derived, we must not be 
.too minute in our selection of a peculiar notion, as they would all 
operate in forming a general impression. The great point, to 
which my attention has been directed^ is to prove, that the Race of 
words, conveying this train of ideas, is either remotely or directly 
connected with the Earth. Nothing can be more obvious, than 
that the terms relating to the operations of Agriculture, Stirring 
up or Cultivating the Earth, would be derived from the spot, 
on which those operations are performed; and I shall leave the 
enquirers into the Theory of Languages, as it is called, to decide 
on the more primitive idea, if any such existed, which might 
prevail in certain terms, before they were applied to the labours 
of Agriculture.— My Hypothesis is, that this Race of words 
originally signified, to Stir up, as being connected with accidents 
or operations attached to the Ground or Earth, the great object, 
in which suqh ideas are most prominent. 

In the first Section of the present Chapter^ I shall consider 
the terms under the form '^R. C,D,&c. with the breathing before 
the ^R, as Herse, &:c. ; and in the second^ those terms with the 

breathing 
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breathing before the '^C, D, &c, when the sound of r has disap- 
peared, as Occo, &c. &c. — The Reader will not fail to observe the 
simple process by which the various senses of our Element 
^R. '^C, D, G, &c. resolve themselves into their original princi- 
ples. He will perceive, that they are all connected with the 
Earth, considered under two points of view, either as * A Place of 
* Rest, — pr as in a state of Agitation.* When the Earth has been 
considered, as * A Place of Rest,* it has supplied us with terms,, 
which denote the Certain — Fixed — Appropriate Spot, Enclosed for 
the purposes of Safety and Security — The Spot, on which things 
are Placed — Situated^ as on a Base or Foundation^ or on which 
Persons Dwell — Remain, &c. &c. When the Surface or Soil of 
the Earth is considered, as in a state of Agitation, it sup- 
plies us with terms, relating to the operations of Agriculture,— 
to the notion of Excitement — Irritation — Commotion^ &c. &c.— 
We perceive, moreover, through what a wide range of ^ Human 
ideas these two modes of conceiving so important an object as 
the Earth will conduct the understanding. In the two former 
Chapters of this Work, I have already illustrated the extensive 
influence of this impression, when the Earth is considered as a 
Place of Rest; and in the present Chapter I shall examine the 
influence of the same impression, when the Surface or Soil of 
the Earth is considered, as in a state o{ Agitation. The great 
materials of Human Speech have been derived from these two 
sources ; namely, from the idea of Place ^ and that of Stirring up— 
Routing up — Cutting up — or Vellicating a surface, as the Ground, 
Earth ; but the latter idea is the most prevalent, and is per- 
petually operating on occasions, which are apparently most 
remote from such notions. As I advance in the secrets of 
Language, I perceive still more and more the extepsive influence 
of this latter idea ; and I may perhaps have sometimes erred in 
attributing certain words to the Earth, when' considered as the 
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Base-^the Settled Place^ on which things Rest, or are Placed, 
which were originally connected with terms, belonging to the 
same Spot — the Earth, when considered as the Surface in a state 
of Agitation. The Reader will not wonder at an error of this 
kind, when the point is obscure, and the idea of Agitation is not 
prominent in the sense of the word ; or rather, perhaps, he will 
be of opinion, that in such cases, where *the original spot is duly 
ascertained, this minuteness of distinction is unnecessary. 

1 have endeavoured, in the progress of these Researches, to 
detail the train of ideas, which I was desirous of unfolding, in 
that order, which I conceived best adapted for conciliating tfie 
attention and engaging the conviction of the Reader, to a variety of 
facts, as yet unknown and unexplored. I have abstained there- 
fore from introducing points which related rather to Theory, and 
the Modus concipiendi, than to the spirit and force of my argument ; 
till I was obliged, by the course of niy Enquiries, to enter on the 
explanation of such topics, and to exhibit certain terms, which, 
under a minute variety of form, connected themselves with the 
Race of words which are now to be examined. We have seen 
the term Harrow under the' form "^R; and we shall find, 
how it attaches itself to the form, now under discussion, '^RS, 
^RT, &c., when we consider the parallel terms in other Lan- 
guages. The Etymologists, under Harrow, justly produce, as 
parallel, Harse, Herce^ Herse, (Fr.) Hercke, (Belg.) Harcke, 
(Germ.) Rostrum, Harre, (Dan.) the old barbarous Latin word 
Herciare, &c. ; and they have likewise properly referred us to 
our English word Harrie, and its parallel terms Hergian, (Sax.) 
Herge, (Dan.)ff arrear, (Spanish,) Torquere, &c. &c. Here 
we see, how the forms ^ RS and ''R connect themselves with 
each other. W6 shall find, moreover, that these forms familiarly 
pass into each ^ other; and that the words, appearing under such 
forms, should be considered as ultimately related. We must 
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observe, however, of these forms, as we observed of the other 
forms, ^RS, &c. T, &c. RT, &c., that though they pass into 
each other on certain occasions, and may be regarded, as be- 
longing to the same Element ; yet still they may be considered, 
under another point of view, as distinct forms, generating a race 
of words peculiar to themselves *. 

The 



* As the following observations relate rather to the Theory of the question, than to 
the essential business of our Researches, I shall assign this discussion to the place 
of a Note, that the Reader may consult it, without diverting his attention from the 
main scope and spirit of the argument. It may be enquired perhaps by some, which 
of these forms, ^R, &c. or ^RS, should be regarded as the Prtmitive or Original form. 
On this point I can only observe, that suck a question belongs tatlier tjo ^e mode^ of 
conceiving the subject, than to the fad, which is intended to be- exhibited.-*:! have 
chosen to represent ^RC, &c. *C, &c. RC, as the general Elementary form or formsi 
because, in considering die words, conveying the same train of ideas, and ultimately, 
as I conceive, belongbg to each other, under the forms ^RC, &c. ^R, I have found, 
that the greater number of words appear under the form or forms ^RC, &c. ^C, &c. 
RC, 8cc., and but few under the form ^R ; and moreover, that the name for the object, 
from which, as I conceive^ under various forms and Elements, Languages have been 
supplied with words, appears under the form *RC — *RS, *RT, 8cc. in our Teutonic 
Dialects, and in other ancient Languages, as Earth, Erdb, 8cc. Aretz, (Heb.) &c. 
The Reader perhaps may imagine, that the form ^R, as seeming to appear in a more 
simple state than that of *RC, &c- RC, fcc., should be regarded as the Primitive and 
Original form. Under this idea^ he will perhaps consider the Greek Era, (e^«. Terra,) 
and other words in the same form. Ear, (Eng.) To Plough, Harrov, Auoo, 
(Afow,) Aro, as terms existing in the more primitive state; and that Ear-^^A, Er-^, 
HsR-se, 8cc. are the derivatives, in which t, th, and d^ are organical additions to die 
^R. Under the Hypothesis, which in any mode of conceiving the matter is alike 
supposed, that these words are allied to each other ; it will 'certainly be oftentimes 
a fact, that a word under the form ^RT has direcliy passed from a word under die 
form aR, and may thereforiC be justly said to be derived from it. Yet we must 
remember, that from the same principle, which alike supposes the separation and the 
union of sounds represented by R and T, 8cc., the form ^Rt may equaDy pass into the 
form ^R. Such facts, of one word passing into another, wiU, no doubt, perpetually 
occur ; and sometimes the more original form, or the original word, may be discovered 
by the arts of Etymology. It must be observed^ however, that this process is gene- 
rally placed out of our reach; and that the principle, on vdiich such a process is 
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The succeeding word to Harrowes in Skinner's Lexicon is 
« To Harry/" which he derives from Harier, Vexare ; Lacessere. 

These 



supposed to be effected, will suggest to us a more comprehensive mode of conceiving 
the operation by which words are generated* 

In enquiries of this nature, it is very difficult to consider the question, under that 
abstract point of view, which is necessary for the due comprehension o£ the subject. 
The symbols of written Language are too apt to confuse our ideas, and to lead us into 
distinctions, which are often idle and unnecessary: When we adopt a single symbol ^Ry 
in order to represent a certain class of words; and then add a second letter or symbol 
to it, in order to represent another class of words, we are apt to confound the number of 
tbe symbols with their power, and to consider that, form, which happens to be represented 
by symbols numerically less, as affording the more simple and original form. Let us, 
however, conceive the matter under another point of view. Let us, instead of using 
known characters, adopt aa unknown symbol ; as for Q example, in order to represent 
the general expression for the Element. Let us suppose, that this symbol Q is the repre- 
sentative of a certain peculiar sound, in which the kindred sounds, expressed by the 
characters ^R and ^T, &c., are involved; and let us imagine, that these sounds are 
sometimes found separate, as ^R, ^T, &c., and sometimes united, as ^RT, &c. RT, 8u:. 
From this mode of conceiving the matter, we should scarcely become intelligible to 
ourselves, if we attempted to enquire, which of the forms *R, ^T, ^RT, &c. RT, &c. 
should be considered as the more original form. — ^We should only be able to' say, 
that when one of these sounds was heard, the forms ^R, ^T, &c. would appear, and 
that, whed they were both heard, the forms *RT, RT, &c. would be visible. With 
respect to the vowel breathing we should observe, that it might exist before, after, and 
between these sounds. — Under this point of view, it would be idle to say, that tbe 
term EAR-fA is derived from Era, (e^s,) &c., from an idea, that Era appears to be 
in a more simple state, because it happens to be represented by characters, less in 
number than the other. 

When we allow, however, that all these forms belong to each other, and observe, 
moreover, that the words under the form ^R are inconsiderable in number, when 
compared with the words under the other forms ; we conclude, that the Human organs 
are less inclined to enunciate the *R by itself, and more disposed to combine T, 8cc. 
with it, as *RT, RT, or to enunciate *r, &c. alone. When we consider this, and re- 
member, moreover, what I have before observed, that the name for the Ground assumes 
the form ^RT, 8ic. in our Teutonic Didedts, as Earth, &c.; the Reader, I trust, will 
acknowledge tbe propriety of my representing *RT, 8cc. *T, RT, 8cc. as the general 
formula for the Element. I shew, in different parts of my Work, that the Element 
has assumed other forms likewise, which ought not to have found a place in a general 
representation of the Elementary characters. On the whole, as I conceive, I have 
selected that form, as the general expression, which is best adapted to represent the 
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These words, we see, belong to each pther^ as Harass — and 
Harasser, (Fr.) belong to the form Herse. Nothing can so 

strongly 



great body of facts, which I have undertaken to unfold. If the Reader will recur to 
my original explanation of the Elementary Characters, and the subsequent statement; 
he will find, that the mode of conceiving the process, which I have there adopted, 
does not interfere, in point of fact, with the more abstract mode of viewing the 
question, which is here exhibited. — ^Though I imagine, that the words, under all these 
forms, belong ultimately to each other ; yet as I consider them, under one point of 
view, as distinguished likewise irom each other, and as consisting of a race of words, 
peculiar to themselves, I have arranged the terms under each form in separstte articles. — 
Thus have I exhibited, on the same spot, the race of words which more directly belong 
to each other ; and in those cases, which appeared to admit of some doubt, to what 
form a' term should be referred, I have endeavoured to make such distinctions, which 
the nature of the example would admit. 

I have avoided, however, that minuteness of enquiry, which seemed to be involved 
with cases placed out of our reach ; and have contented myself with recording those 
plain and intelligible facts, which we are better enabled to discover and to detail. 
Yarious cases certainly exist, arising from different modes of operation; and some of 
these may be stated as facts, which can be sufliciehtly ascertained ; though others are 
of such a nature, that they cannot now be discovered. Thus a great race of words, 
under thfe form ^RT,&c., have- been derived, directly or remotely, from certain terms, de- 
noting the Ground, under the form ^RT, &c., as Earth, 8cc. ; that is, such words would 
not have existed, unless the name for the Ground had appeared under the form ^RT, 
such as A=Earth, &c., and these directly belong to Earth. Such words we may expect 
most to abound in those Languages, in which the familiar term for the Ground appears 
under that form, as in tfae Teutonic Dialects. Still, however, as the forms *R and 
*RT, &c. perpetually pass into each other, a great race of words must exist under the 
form ^RT, &c. which would have existed, if the familiar name for the Ground had 
never appeared under the form *RT. Thus, when we consider the parallel terms to 
Harrow, under the form *RT, &c., as Herse, Herce, these terms might have 
existed, though the word Earth had not appeared. ' Such distinctions, however, are 
generally placed out of our reach, or we involve ourselves in enquiries about cases, 
which from the very nature of the question will not admit of discrimination or distinc- 
tion. When, therefore, I refer any term, under the form *RT, 8ic., to Earth, Erde, 
I do not mean to entangle myself with any distinction of this sort; but I mean simply 
to observe, that such a term, under the form ^RT, is- to be referred to a race of words 
ultimately connected with a name for the Ground, among which words Earth is 
found under the same form. In this case, however, it is supposed that *RT 
represents the Elementary form, or that the T is an organical addition to the *R. 
Vv^hen the *RT represents the Elementary form, and is connected with the name of 
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strongly exhibit the contracted conceptions, which have been 
formed on the subject of Etymology, than the fact which here 

presents 



the Ground under that form, as Earth^ 8cc., I have discovered the fact, which belongs 
to the spirit of rtiy Hypothesis. — Yet there is another case of words under the form 
^RT, &c. ^RS, 8cc,^ where the T and S are not organical additions to the ^R, but 
are significant additions derived from the analogies of Language, 8cc. Here, if this 
fact could be discovered, it would not be right to say, that the word belonged to the 
form ^RT; but we ought to consider it, as attached to the form *R.- This case 
I always mean to point outto the Reader, when it can be duly ascertained; though 
perfiaps I have omitted to do so, when it really exists. — Thus I have referred the Greek* 
Orussay Orutto, (O^vcaw, o^wrvj) to the Elementary form ^RS, ^RT; yet perhaps the 
Usso and Utto were additions, arising from the analogy of the Language ; and if that 
should be the fact, they should be said to belong to the form ^R, as in Orq, (o^, 
Concito,) Aroo, (a^,) &c. Again I must repeat, I have been desirous of separating 
certain facts' from each other, and of marking certain distinctions, whenever materials 
for such separation and distinction were placed before me; but it must be rememr 
.bered, that such materials are oftentimes removed altogether out of our reach, — that in 
a great variety of cases, the question dwindles into a petty and almost unintelligible 
minuteness, referring merely to the Modus concipiendi; and that any laboured discussion 
on these secondary points removes our attention from the great KtiA fundamental fact y 
which constitutes the force and spirit of these researches. This broad and intelligible 
fact is, that all these forms *R, *RT, &c. ^T, &c. RS, 8cc. supply a race or races of 
words, which are ultimately to. be referred to each other, and which are inseparably 
blended with terms, expressing the Ground and its operations,- as ERA,(Eg«,) Earth, 

&C. ESTIA, (E<rr»a,) 8lC. — HaRROW, HeRSE, OcCO, &C. &C. 

The Reader will be enabled best to understand the force of the above observations, 
by considering the examples themselves, in which these forms pass into each other. 
He will there see, how intimately the form ^R is connected with the form ^RS, 
*RT ; and consequently, how the sounds R and T, S, &c. are related to each other. 
We may here, however, briefly state what the ordinary Grammarians detail respecting 
the relation between *R and S, &c. I have before produced the remarks of Robert 
Ainsworth on the sound of R; who observes, that it is formed " in the upper part of (he 
" throat, bu£ so vibrated by a quaver of the tongue, and allision on the teeth, that it 
"makes a sound like the grinning of a dog; whence it is called the c&nine letter: 
" but the Romans, on the contrary, give it so soft and lisping a sound, that in 
"writing they sometimes omitted it, callings the Etrusci, Thusci, or Tusci; and 
"especially before S; thus Ennius writ pr-OS-ii», r*-US-us, for />r-ORS-us, 
" li*-URS-tts ." And the same Philologist adds, '* Yea, the sound of this lisped R was 
" so near that of its neighbour S, that they writ aSa, caSmen, papySiif for aRa, 
" caRmen, papj/TXii; and we find the termination oS, as well as oR, in good writers 

" still/' 
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presents itself; namely, that Skinner and Junius have not seen 
any affinity between Harrow and Harry ; though in the Lexicons 
of both these Etymologists^ the terms are directly adjacent to each 
other. Lye, however, ventures to observe, ** Chaucero Harrowe 
'* est idem quod praecedens Harrie, et hinc fortasse dicitur per 
'' translationem instrumentum, quo glebas diminuuntur/' The 
forms of Ara and Asa will shew us» ho^ these words at once 
belong to Era, (E^«,) Est/j, (Eo-na,) and Earbt/i. The Etymo- 
logists acknowledge, that Ara has some relation to the Chaldee 
JHK AR-G, or AR-0, and the Hebrew pK ARZ, « quippe,'' says 
R. Ainsworth, '* quas humilis fuit, ut quae Diis inferis praecipue 
*' esset, ut altare ab altitudine, quod superis/' Our Etymologists 
likewise remind us of the Greek Ara^ (A^os, Prasces.) The Greek 
AR-aoi9iai,(Afm/it«i,Precor, facio vota ;— Imprecor, Maledico,) means, 
in its original sense, as I imagine, 'To Curse ^^ and belongs to 
ARoa, (A^otf, Aro,) by the same metaphor, as Harry belongs to 
Harrow. In the Latin ARATr^m, the Greek AROTron, Arotriao^ 
Aroter^ (A^ot^ov, Aratrum, A^otjioap, Aro, A^ot^j , Arator,) we see the 
T; but whether it be an organical addition to the ^R, or a signifi- 
cant one, arising from the construction of Language, I cannot 

decide. 



^' still.'' — ^Again he observes how pauCu$ belongs to pauRos, (xjcuf^o^,) aGna to oRne, 
(^A^fn,)—how meRidies is written for meDidies^ aRlabi for aDlabi, 8cc. 8lc. From 
this affinity between R and S, &c. it has arisen, that R becomes the neighbour of 
S, as R. Ainsworth is pleased to call it, in the arrangement of our Alphabets, as in 
English, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, &c. ; and hence it is, that the characters, representing 
these sounds, differ only from each other in some Languages, by a minute mark of 
distinction. In Hebrew, the D and the R T*) are distinguished only by a little protu- 
berance; and in Arabic, the R and Z, or Ra, Za, which are placed together, differ 
only by a dot put over the latter, ^jj. — ^I shall now proceed to the examples them- 
selves, which will illustrate and confirm the force of these preliminary observations. 
The Reader will however remember, that I do not mean in this Work to extend my 
enquiries to any great length on the race of words under the form ^R, but to consider 
those only, which present themselves to me in the course of my discussions on the 
words under the form ^RT, 8ic. 
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decide. In the Dialects of the Celtic, many of the parallel terms 
appear likewise under the form '^RT; but here the Celtic 
Scholar must, assist in determining, whether the T, &c. be an 
organical or significant addition. In Lhuyd, among the terms 
for Aro, I find the Welsh Ardhy, Aredigj the Cornish ' Dho Araz^' 
the Arraoric Arat, and the Irish Ar; for Arator I find the Welsh 
Ardhur, and the Cornish « Dean Ardar^' Ardhur; and for Ardtrum 
we have the Welsh Aradr^ the Cornish Ardatj and the Armoria 
Avar. 

In English, To Eare signifies ^ To Plough ; ' and the Etymo- 
logists have referred us under, this word to the Welsh Aredigj the 
Gothic Anan^ the Saxon Ericin, the German Erren^ the Belgic 
Aeren, and the Latin and Greek Aro and ArgOj (A^o».) They 
remind us, moreover, of the Welsh Ar^ Arvum, and the Greek 
Aroura^ (A^cv^) They might likewise have added the Greek 
Era, (Ef«,) which is the simpler state of Ar=Oura, (A^wf«,) and 
a variety of other words, which denote the EartA, under the 
Element "^R. The Saxon Erian directly connects itself with the 
form ^RG, as Lye gives us at the same time ^'ERian, Enioani 
Arare, and Erg^^, Ereg^h^, Erig^^J, ARans. In Gothic too, 
AKjands is ARan^; and from these words we have our name 
Argand, as in the name of the Inventor of the Patent Lamps. 
Ear for Plough occurs in Shakspeare. <^He, that Ears my 
" land,'' says the Clown, in All 's Well that ends Well, " spares 
^^ my team, and gives me leave to inn the crop: If I be his 
" cuckold, he's my drudge/* (A. I. S. 3.) &c. &c. In Welsh, 
Hear or Hyar means ^<Easy to be ploughed, ARoble, plain, even/' 
In Arabic, viy^ Hers, signifies ''Cultivating/' and CjI y:^ Herras^ 
"Sowing/* is "A Farmer;" and hence the Persians say, ''Hurs 
" or Hers Saukten,'* j^^JcLLi y^j^ '* To Plough/' Again, in Arabic, 
qmj^I Eris, means '' A Plowman, Husbandman, Farmer; '' and it 
likewise means "A Prince, Chief/* The preceding word is 
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u,j\ Eriz» which denotes. " Frost, hoar-frost, rime." This 
will remind us of the Greek Erse; (e^, Ros) ; and now we shall 
understand, that these terms mean, what is upon the surface of 
the Earth. An adjacent term in Mr. Richardson's Dictionary is 
Eriz, \j^,j\ ** Broad, Wide, large," which will bring to our 
remembrance the Greek Eurus, (Eu^uc, Latus.) In the same 
opening of Mr. Richardson's Dictionary, where these words occur, 
we have \^^\ Uruz, ** Earths, Grounds.'* — In the Russian 
Dialect of the Sclavonic, Oratze is a Plowman ; and to this source 
we should prdbably refer the name Horat^iW, &:Orac£, Orazio, 
(Lat. Eng. ItiiL) &c. &c. 

The Greek Orusso, Orutto, (O^WaijOjutto, Fodio,) ^To Dig/ 
would be naturally derived, as we shall all agree, from the 
Ground ;. and it signifies, as I imagine, to EARTH;'Or to break up 
the Earth. ' If the Reader should suppose, that the Vsso or the 
XJtto were derived from the analogy of the Greek Language, or 
that the words, to which it immediately belonged, bore the Ele- 
mentary form "^R, .then, he must conceive the term Ok^usso to 
coiooid^l with Oro, (Oja^ Concito,) and to signify * To Era/ 
{J^fti Terra,) if I may so express it, * To Break up the Era,— To 
*Ear. — up the Ground^' &c. &c. In the Latin z/=Erto, we have 
no such minute point to adjust; and this, we perceive, -may be 
safely considen^d as 'To Earth/. Robert Ains worth has given its 
genuine sense, 'When he explains It by "To Dig^ or cast up^- 
" Quo sidere Terram trsERX^r^." Virgil, we know, has likewise 
v^Y^Ksare Terram, which means *To. Plough it.' In the ** Duro 
" Tenanu qui v^^ktH Aratto,*' we see the action EkT, and the 
In^rument A&AT or Art, both belonging to the Ea^rth. From 
the action of Ploughing or Turning up the Lan^, i^^Erto has the 
sense of Turn applied in a different manner,tr-',To Turn tibout in 
c passing From Furrow to Furrow;' and hence we have v^Easiw, 
the t^^ERSE. The Latin; v^IE^ksus is explained by Robert Ains- 

worth, 
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worth ; ^' A turning about at a land's end. — A Rank, row or series 
" of trees.— A line, even in ^rose.— *A Vj^rse." We now see, that 
v-ERSur, Lines, Rows, v-^Erses, mean no more than Earths, if 
I may so say, or Furrows, turning one into the other, as it were, 
or regularly recurring^ one after the other. From this regular 
recurrence oi Furrow after Furrow by the action of Turning 
about — Up and Pown in Ploughing, t;=:ERSARt's?griifies^To be 
* about any thing/ or, as we express it, by a word derived from 
z^-ERsor, *To be con-v-Ensant in" any thn%.' Thus we see, how 
our term co«-v-Ejis=^a*/o» belongs to the Earth, however remote 
it may appear from that spot. The Greek Po/^o, to which our 
words Plough and Ply belong, has precisely the saine mea^nShg ; 
and he.nce it is explained in our ordinary Vocabularies by 
" z'-Erto, t;-ERsa» t;-ERSor, Aro'* 

In the Tuscan Diftleftt, Arsf Verse si^nioes • ^' ^vejt^ |gnem,'' 
as Festus informs us. Vetse is sutpp^osed, \o i^^^^hetgrm for 
Fire^ and therefore Ar^e corresponds with Averte. In Arse, 
we see the true form of z;-Erto. I shall shew, that the 
term for Fiff, t/^Erse, belongs to the same race of words, 
v-Erto, Arse, &p.-*To Stir up;' and that it is derived from the 
idea of Commo/io« — Jgitatiotiy &c. &c.- In Hebrew, t3i^ IRT, 
signifies ** To turn aside, turn over," ai* Mr. Parl(hltfst fexplainis it, 
who has justly referred it to the Latin z;=:ErtoV tihd die j^nglish 
w-RiTH, te;-REATH. . The succeeding wch}-in,>Mr. F^rkhursVs 
Hebrew Lexic;oh, is y)!^ IRK; the v original idea, of -whicbi ^s 
our Author conceives, is *• To be long^- extended in length.*' 
The sense of Extension, v/e should naturally conceive : to be 
derived from Space on the Earth. The preceding term, to 
tD'riRT, is nn» IRCit^ *; tKi?. Moonl," which Mf. Parkhurst supposes, 
to belong to pn» ARCA» " Tf ^ go in a Tp^ck/'^which brings us 
directly to the EartA,^ Arg, &c. This will remind us of the Greek 
ERCH-omai, (jL^x^H'^h Eo,) *To Go/ The succeeding word in 

Mr. 
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Mr. Parkhurst's Lexicon to the latter Hebrew term, is y)H ARK, 
which denotes "To be or grow Long," and which is only 
another form, as we see, of "p* IRK, " To be Long." 



Terms, which relate to Action- 
Labour — fFork, &c., or to 
the idea of Working, up any 
thing, connected with opera- 
tion performed on or with 
the Earth, Erde, Aretz, 
Aro, &c. &c. 



Erdo-~''R£zo. (Gr.) To Do; 
originally To Earthy To Cul- 
tivate the Earthy To labour. 

^Res. (Lat.) 

Eroow. (Gr.) The labour of 

Agriculture. 
w-Ork. (Eng.). &c. &c« &c. 

GesOoROtfo. (Gr.) To Work or 
cultivate the Earth. 

w-EoRK, v-Erck, w=Ark, &c. 
&c. (Sax. Dan. Swed.) Work. 

Zy-*RlGHT,W-RYHTA,tt;-YRHTA, 

w-AuRSTu. (Eng. Sax. Goth. 
&c.) To Work. 

Irk, iKKJSome, w-Ark, &c. 
(Eng. &c.) Relating to Work, 
Toll, Pain, &c. 



<^**>*^^.^m^^ 



Artuo. (Gr.) To Work any 

thing up, or together. To 

Season, Prepare. 
Artos. (Gr.) Bread, What is 

Worked up— Kneaded. 
Arteo. (Gr.) To Prepare. 
ARTwf. (Gr.) Made or Worked 

up, so as to be whole. 



ext^EKceo. (Latin,) To Work 
Land, Till, Labour. 

««aERCISE. (Eng.) 

tv-ORD^n. (Sax.) To be Worked 
—Made or done. To Be. 

w-Yrd. (Sax.) The Work, fact 
or circumstance attached to 
any person or thing ; What is 
Worked or Done to, or befalls 
any one ; Fate, Destiny, &c. 

wbEiroes. (Old Eng.) Workers 
— Fates — Destinies. 

u/sOrd. (Eng.) Originally the 
Work or thing enjoined or 
uttered by another. Hence 
the Enjoining Speech, or 
Speech in general. 



We 
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TVe may well imagine, that the terms for fFork — Labour — Toil, 
Sec. would be derived from the Labours of Agriculture. Hence 
we have the Greek Erdo, (E^iu, facio,) which means, as I trust 
we shall all agree. To Earth, Erde, (Germ.) &c. The Ety- 
mologists derive it from Retso, (Pe^w, facio,) which should be 
considered, as belonging to the race of words before us, signi- 
fying *To ^Retz— to Earth,' when the breathing before the 
R does not appear. To the form of Retzo, (Pe^w,) must be re- 
ferred the Latin Res, which means j^ction — Business — Employment. 
Some Etymologists have acknowledged this origin, though others 
derive Res from the Greek Pijv, OviS, the Hebrew {TNI RAS, 
Caput, &c. &c. Res connects itself with Rus, and is used in 
its original sense, when combined with the derivative of that 
word, in the phrase Res Rustica. The form of the Element 
RS will be fully considered in the progress of our dicussions. 
In the same column of my Greek Vocabulary, where Erdo, (E^^a»,) 
is found, we have Eaooff, (E^yw, Opus,) fFork, Labour; which, 
as we now see, belongs to our Element under the form "^RG, 
to ARK, ARG, &c. (Chald. Samar. Syr. &c.) We shall likewise 
understand, that the English explanatory term w-Ork is only 
another foVm of the Greek Ergow, (E^yov.) Every one knows, 
that the appropriate sense of Ergow, (E^yov,) as given in our 
School-boy Vocabularies, is ' Labor in Agro ;' and that the title of 
Hesiod's book on Agriculture, is •^Erga kai Emerai," (EPFA kcu 
UfjLt^ah) *zc;«=Orks and Days/ The Greek Ge-OKoeo, (rcAi^yf^, 
Terram colo,) is derived, we know, from Ge and Enoon, (E^yop,) 
and means • To z£;:*Ork or Cultivate the Land/ The English word 
ze;='^RiGHT is still another form of wsQrk, as 5%/^=zi;-Right — * the 
'Man, Who w-Orks in making Ships.' The Etymologists, under 
Work, produce the parallel terms to be found in other Languages, 
as the Saxon Weorc, the Danish Verck^ the Swedish Wark, the 
Belgic and German fTerck, and JVercken, fFirken^ the Runic Uerg, 

3 Y the 
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the Gothic Waurstw^ &c. Under Wright, they refer us to the 
Saxon fFryhta, Wyrhta, which they derive from the Saxon verb 
fFeorcan, Wyrcan, Operari. From Wright, the Workotjh, is 
derived, we know, our familiar name Wright. The word ap- 
pears under various forms in Saxon and Gothic, as Weorc^ Werc^ 
Wircan^ Wyrcan^ Waurkjan^ *to Work,' &c, &c* Under the 
word fFircan, To fFork, in Lye, we are brought to the very spot, 
and the union of the very terras, which I have supposed in my 
Hypothesis, ^^ Land vel Eorth^w, w^YKcan^ Terram elaborare, 
•* colere/' — ** Mannaes the thaEoRTHa/irw-ORHTE, Homo non erat 
" qui terram coleret/' In Gr^ek, the parallel term £Roa2^ is 
adopted, " Anthropos ouk een ERGazesthai auteen,'* Av^taTrog o\nc lyy 
EPrAZES0AI aurfiv. Dr. Jamieson, under the Scotch zcz-Irk, " To 
'* Work^ to cause, to accomplish,*' observes, that this term and its 
parallels '' appear in a more radical form in IsL Yrke, YRK-Za^ 
'* Arare, Colere terram, from Yr-w, id. glebam radere," where 
we see the primitive idea. We have likewise in Scotch the 
preterite Wroght and fVrocht^ which connect' themselves more 
directly with the form Wrought in our own Dialect ; and we may 
note, that the use of the word in English, which relates particu- 
larly to the mingling of materials^ preserves the primitive idea. 

The action of WoRxm^ Earth, either under the idea of 
Cultivating it and Improving it, or that of WoKKing it up, as we 
express it, or Tempering it by the mingling of materials, leads 
us to the idea of Preparing any . thing in general, and parti- 
cularly in the operations of Cookery. Hence we have the 
Greek Artwo, (a^tu«, Apparo, adorno, instruo; — Cpndio,) 
which is nothing but to Earth — or Erd, (e^«, facio,) if I may 
so express it, '' To Work up or Make up any thing/' In AKTuma^ 
{k^TDfiM^ Condimentum, conditura, Pulmentum,) when^ it signifies 
Pulmentum, Pottage, we see the original idea of Earth or Mud 
like materials — of a thick consistency, mingled or Worked up 
together. Artos, (A^ro;, Panis,) Bread, is nothing but the Worked 

up. 
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up, or Kneaded Substance. I shall shew, that Masso, {VLeurtrta^ 
Subigo, Pinso,) Mix — Mud, and Make, belong to each other; and 
that Masso signifies to Mix or Make up any thing of a Mud 
like consistency. The strongest term ih Greek for exquisite 
Condiment^ is a word, which in its original sense signifies ^To 
* Mud or Dung a field over,* as *• Ov6fjXsvu, Proprie Fimo agrum 
'* adspergOy deinde cibos exquisite condio, quia ut fimo agri 
** foecundipres, Sic cibi condimentis delicatiores fiunt" Whatever 
be the precise idea annexed to the metaphor, whether that of the 
•Lexicographers, or' that which I have annexed to Artwo, (Ajtua),) 
the fact, at which on a superficial view we might be surprised, 
remains the same; namely, that the term for the preparation of 
Food, and that too of the most exquisite kind, is derived from 
Dirt — Muck^ &c. The Onth in Ontheleuo, or Onth^Theleuo^ be- 
longs, we know, to Onthos^ (OvGo^, Fimus seu stercus Jumento-- 
rum,) and the JTiel in Theleuo is derived from Tellus. The Saxon 
WiRcan signifies To Knead any Earth like or Mud like substance, 
as in English 'To Work' up does. Under Wircjw, Ly6 produces 
the following Saxon phrase : ** He Worhte fenn of his spatle,** 
" Elaboravit lutum ex sputo/* — ** He — Made clay of the Spittle," 
s'TfoificB mfXov Bx TOD 'rcTvo'fjLOLroq* ' {yohn ix. 6.) If, instead of 
'ETTotria'i viyXw, it had been U^rvtre mjXov^ the Eert in KERTUse, 
(HfTutrc,) would have precisely corresponded with w'^sOrhte. We 
shall now understand the origin of the Greek terms under our 
Element ^RT, for a Feast, as Eomazo, and Eorte, (Eo^ra^id, 
Festum celebro, Eo^riy, Festus dies.) The phrase produced by my 
Lexicographer, EoRX^^e*^ Eort^^w too Kurioo^ {Eo^reca-in Eo^nyy rca 
Kv^ttoi) will shew us the original idea; ^s the verb Eort asete bears, 
we see, the sanie meaning, as Amusete, (A^-nxrsTs,) ' Ye shall Prepare.' 
In the following passage, Artuho relates to the Preparation of 
Food, as AeiTTvov EnHPTTNONTO, &c. {Hom. Hymn, ad Cerer. 
v. IS 8.) The preceding term to Eortazo, (Eo^ra^ai) in my Greek 

Voca- 
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Vocabulary, is Eoroe, (Eopyif, Cochleare, Tudicula,) the Spoon, 
or Ladle, which belongs to the Oohg^o in GesOoRceo, (rw{>t«?,) 
and means the instrument, which Stirs up or tv^kks up any 
thing. My Lexicographer produces EoRQesai and EoKGizesthai, 
which means to Stir up with a Ladle. Zo^tcu, Cochlear! Agitarei 
and Eo^yi^i(r9eu, Cochlear! Agitari. The Eo^yi^io-Qeu is only another 
form of E^yc6^6(r9eu. 

The Greek Art^o, (A^t6«, Paro, Apparo,) To Prepare, is only 
another form of ART«o,(AfTu«, Apparo, adorno,instruo,) which means 
the same. Art^o, (A^nuj) is supposed to be derived from AKrios^ 
(A^rso^f par, ut numerus, — Integer, perfectus, omnibus partibus 
suis constans ; — Integer, sanus, incolumis ; — Consentaneus;— 
Consummatus, pleneque instructus ad omnia pietatis officia;— 
Paratus ad aliquid faciendum.) We see, that the genuine sense 
of Art 105, (A^no^,) is expressed by ^* Paratus ad aliquid facien* 
" dum," or that the word means * Prepared for any use or 

• purpose — Made up — Worked up, so as to be fit for a certain use 

* or purpose/ 

We perceive, that the idea of WoRKing the Earth, or of 
Cultivating and Preparing the Ground for produce, would at once 
bring us to the idea of Preparation in general, — or of Making up 
any thing into a due state of Preparation — improvement — per- 
fection — or completion, so as to be fit for any use, purpose, &c. 
Hence it is, that Colo, * To till or cultivate Land/ means Improve- 
ment'-^OT Cultivation in general : — Colo is explained by R. Ainsworthi 
" To Till or husband Ground," — " To deck, trim, or adorn ;— 
** To dress, or prune/' Let us note the word Dress, — which 
I shall shew to belong to Dirt, &c. But whether this be a fact 
or not, we find in Dress the same union of ideas, which I have 
supposed to be annexed to Artwo, (A^tw,) as relating to the 
Earth. To Dress, we know, is applied to Land; (**And the 
'' Lord God took the Man, and put him into the Garden of Eden, 

to 
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" to Dress it, and to keep it,") and likewise to the preparation 
of Food by Cooking, as *To Dress a dinner/ Though the general 
sense of Work/»^ Land, or the Earth, directly brings us to that 
of a Prepared state of things, yet the same idea is acquired by 
another turn of meaning annexed to this action. To Work 
Earth conveys likewise the notion of Tempering the Soil — 
considered as the substance of Dirt — pf Mixing or WoRKing 
up the materials of the Soil, or of Plastic materials of a similar 
nature, so as to make them in a due state of consistency. — ^Now 
I imagine, that this turn of meaning is attached to the words 
connected with Artko, (A^rvta) ; and hence it is, as I suppose, 
that Arto5, (Af«f,) means Bread, — that, in which the materials 
are Worked up in a due state of Consistency and form ; and hence 
it is, I imagine, that Art/w, (A^t/oc,) means, *' Par, ut numerus. — 
" Integer, perfectus, omnibus partibus suis constans,'' — * What is 

* Worked up into a due Consistency of parts, so as to be duly 

* composed, or Made up. Entire, JVhole, Compleat, Perfect/ — It 
may be thought, perhaps, unnecessary to make this minute 
distinction, when the general idea is sufficient for our purpose. 
The adverb Arti, (a^t/, Modo, paullo ante, nuper; — ^nunc, jam- 
pridem j — in compositione notat perfectionem, brevitatem vel novi- 
tatem,) as applied to Time, means the Time just Compleated, or 
finished. — The Lexicographers have properly observed, that Arti, 
^Af Ti,) in composition points out the Perfection of a thing, or of 
something duly Made up — Compleated — Finished. If ever an 
English and Greek Dictionary should be published, — a work, which 
of all others, is most wanted ; I might hope, that the secrets, which 
are here unfolded, would afford a valuable fund' of materials to 
the Lexicographer, by which the spirit of his interpretation would 
be perpetually supplied and regulated. In the various interpreta- 
tions of ARTfo5, (AfTioff,) the English phrase Made up should be 
adopted for the purpose of expressing the fundamental idea, to 

which 
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which the Writer should perpetually appeal ; and on which the 
vein of metaphor, applied in his explanation, should be established. 

I shall now consider the words adjacent to Artio5, (a^to^,) in 
the order of the Greek Dictionaries. The Art in Art amos, 
{A^retfMSi Lanius; — Coquus,) the Cook, is attached, as we shall 
now see, to Art«^o, (a^tu«.) In Artemes, or ART-7>m«, {A^Tififi^ 
Incolumis, Integer, sanus, salvus.) the Art has the same force, as 
in Art/o5, (A^r/oc9 Integer, sanus, incolumis.) The goddess 
Diana, ARTemis, {A^rsfjug, Diana,) is the ART^m^^, {A^re/ifiu) the 
* Integra Virgo.' Artemisia, (AfT«p(r4«, Artemisia, herba,) belongs 
to Artemis, (A^rsp^,) the Goddess. The Tarn and Tern in Artamos, 
Artemes, (A^ra/i^o;, k^nfjunqi) mean nearly the same as the Art, 
Prepared, perfect, compleat; and belongs to the Toim in Etoimos, 
(Eroifioq, Paratus,) and to a great race of words, which are to be 
found through the whole compass of Language — The term 
ARTao, (A^rffM, Suspendo, appendq^) To Hang or be Suspended, 
seems, on the first view, very remote from the train of ideas 
how before \X6; yet nothing we shall find is more easy and 
natural. The idea of any thing Made up, so as to be of due 
Consistency — or in a Compact piece, is necessarily connected with 
that of Adherence ; and the notion of Adherence directly brings us 
to that of one thing Hanging to or being Attached to another. The 
well-known line, ** They Stick Adherent, and Suspended Hang,'" 
while it ridicules the tautology, illustrates the intimate and in- 
separable union of these ideas. 

The Greek Artemon, {A^rsfdMv, Artemo, velum navis majus,) 
Artemoj " The Pulley of a Crane, or other like machine, wherein 
** ropes do run — the mizzen sail in the fore part of a Ship," as 
R, Ainsworth explains it, must be referred to the idea in Art^o, 
{A^recu), Suspendo,) as it seems in both these cases to mean that, 
which is Suspended^— Appended — Attached. The idea of a Pulley 
is necessarily involved with that of Hanging, both as relating to 

itself, 
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itself, and to the weight liaised. It is hardly worth remarking, 
that Vitruvius, in his description of the ArtemOy points at this 
idea. '^ In radice autem machine collocatur tertia trochlea. 
** Earn autem Graeci E^rayoyTa, nostri Artemonem appellant. Ea 
" cochlea religatur ad machin® radicem." (Lib. x. c. 5.) The 
Commentators on Vitruvius derive it from ^'A^rourSai, Aptari, alii- 
*• gari/' The Sail is that, which is Raised up — Hung up or Sus- 
pended. Martini us, under Artemo, has quoted the passage in the 
Acts, (xxvii. 40.) 'ETTd^ovng rov k^rtfjuovc^^ and he produces with it 
the Latin version, " Levato Artemone ; " and. likewise the Syriad 
and Arabic versions, which he has translated by * Suspenderunt — 
* velum.' The Commentators on Vitruvius observe on ArtemOj in 
the sense of a Sail, " Aliis vero esse velum placet addititium^ id 
<< est, velum parvum, quod majoribus Appendi, et assui solet, ab 
" A^reua.'' The Tem in Artemon has the same force as in Artemes, 
{AoTifjLfi^j) and means Compleatly or wholly attached. 

AKTeria, (Aj riffia, Arteria,) may belong to Artio5, (a^ t/o^,) Artw, . 
(A^To^,) and mean the Com^iZf^ mass— the plump — swelling out sub- 
tance. The beating of the Artery gives us the idea of a Compact — 
plump Mass — resisting the pressure. The word is sometimes applied 
to a Compact or Swelling substance of a larger kind, as the X^rri^m 
T^ecxBiM — the Aspera Arteria, the Wind Pipe. The Etymologists 
derive A^Tfi^tec, Arteria, ttoc^u to as^ct -nj^itv, " quod aerem servet, eum 
** attrahat, et emittat." Others consider it to be •* quasi AX-ni^tx, 
•• ab AxxofMi, salio.'' The Aorte, or Aorta, {Ao^rvi, Arteria magna, 
quae a sinistro cordis sinu oritur,) is only another form of Arteria. 
The adjacent word Aorter, (Ao^tij^, loriim seu funis, quo ensis, 
vel clypeus, vel pera AppenditUr,) belongs to Art jo, (Ajto^, 
Suspendo, Appendo.) AKTer^ (A^rfi^, Calceamenti genus, Instru- 
mentum bajulorum,) as denoting the Instrumentum Bajulorum, 
plainly belongs to Artjo, (A^raw,) and signifies the Instrument, 
on which something is carried or Hangs; and as a species of Shoe, 

it 
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it relates probably ito the mode, by which the Shoe is Fastened or 
Attached to the foot 

The Greek ARXHrow, (A^d^ov, Articulus,) and the Art in the 
Latin ArticuIus^ might belong to this race of words, and so 
might Artus, a Limb ; yet I have before referred these terms 
to Akctus, Art/o, under the idea of that, which Holds together — 
Keeps close together ; and I have supposed, that they belong to 
the Enclosure — the EkkoSj (Ef«^) &c. My arrangement is, I be- 
lieve, just ; yet it is oftentimes impossible to decide, when two 
trains of ideas are so blended with each othen Some of the 
words^ which I have above produced, might belong to Arcti^^, &c. ; 
and yet they all seem to be connected with Artuo^ (A^ru^,) of 
which I have given, as I conceive, the true idea. The Etymolo- 
gists compare Ar-ts/o, (A^ruAT, Paro,) with Aroo, (A^ai, Apto,)a word 
of a similar meaning. Here again we see the forms ^R and ^ RT 
blended with each other. In the passage produced under the term 
ARoOt (a^«,) we have the word in its more general form, ARS-as, 
nV A^^^ e^er^o-iy Btxoirip. In the same column of my Vocabulary, 
where Art2^o, (A^rva,) is, I see, Aruoo,(A^w^ Haurio, ex profundo, 
traho,) which belongs to the form Era,(e^,) and means ' To Era, 

* or Earth out or away,' if I may so express it, — * To Stir up Era, 

* or to remove from the surface of the Era/ The preceding term in 
my Vocabulary is Aruto, (a^ut«,) where we have the form ^RT, 
unless we conceive the Uto to arise from the analogy of the 
Language. Let us mark the kindred term Haur/o, and let us 
remember Hausi, where we see the form of the Element ^S. To 
Aruo, (A^vuf) belong Y^ruo, {E^vca^ Traho, Custodio,) Airo, Air^o, 
(Ai^Ai, ToUo, At^Bca^ Capio.) Under the term Eruo we have Erus^/, 
the future, as it is called ; where we again see the more usual form, 
T^A)^ f^ iir^oSufMvg E^vtrci.) The words connected with Art«o, 
{AfTuuf Apparo,) have led me into a train of ideas, which seem on 
the first view remotely connected with the subject of this article : 

I shall 
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To Aroo, (A(u,} To Prepare, belongs AR=oma, {A^ufiut Aroma, 
Odoramentum,) the Prepared or Made-up Perfume, as sope un- 
derstand. I shall now return to the consideration of those terms, 
which directly relate to operations on the Earth. 

We have seen, that EoRTuan WrRcaH, To Work the Earth, 
means * Terram elaborare, colere.' Now the Latin ^^-Erc^o has,. 
we know, precisely the same meaning, "To Till/' as R. Ains- 
worth, explains it, "Exercet frequens Tellurem;" and thus we 
see, how the Erc, in ex-^ERceo^ belongs to w^OrK — EROon, 
(E^y,) and the Earth. From this idea of Tilling or Cultivating 
the Land, ^;r-ERCEO signifies *To Labour in other matters' — * To 
^ex-EKcise/ «-ERc^r, (Fr.) or *To w^Ork in general/ Toil 
belongs to Till for the same reason. Hence, we know, is the 
name for an Army, ex-^ERcitus, derived, from the Discipline or 
ex'-ERcise, which they undergo. We see how remote the object 
signified is from the original idea, and yet how naturally they 
coincide, when the intermediate notion is once ascertained.- In the 
present instance, the connexion is known; but we shall readily 
understand, what difficulties would arise, when the medium, 
through which one idea passes into another, becomes obscure. 
The Etymologists derive Exereeo from Ex and Arceo, *' quasi 
" Extra Arcepj premo, fatigo ; item frequenter facio, occupo,'* 
says Martinius. He refers us to the form Erc^o, which some 
think to have been in use, because co-Erceo and ^^t-Erceo are to 
be found. The Erceo in Co-Erceo belongs to Arcm, ** To 
** keep in," which I have before referred to Erkos, (E^xo^t Septum,) 
the appropriate or enclosed Earth. An adjacent word ERctum 
is a term of Law. ^^ERctum citum fit inter consortes/' says 
Festiis ; that is, '^ Cohasredes, ad quos eadem sors pertinet/'— ' 
"Erctum citum/' they say, "est haereditas divisa ; " and they 
imagine, that it was so called, " quod, quum haereditas divisa est, 
'' alter ab alterius parte Ercetur."' Martinius thinks, that the 

3 z ERCT^^m 
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ERGT^m is quasi Erkton, (E^icroif^ SeptuiQi) the Inclosed place^ 
because '' Suam quisque Hasreditatem Sepiebat, quam poterat com- 
*' modissime." We shall now understand, that the Erct in 
ERCTi^m is another form of H^red in H^REm^a^ ; and that they 
both denote the property in Earth or Land. — In the English 
Heir, &c. we have the form '^R.r-The Greek Ask^o, {Artuat, Colo^ 
Exerceo,) belongs to our Element ^ S, &c, when the sound of the 
r is lost An adjacent word to Ask^o, (Aaxta,) in the Greek 
Vocabularies, is As/5, (Ao-/^, Limus, Sordes, Coenum.) 

The Saxon Werc and Weorc not only signify Work, Opus; 
but they mean likewise " Dolor, cruciatus, anxietas ; " and to this 
-Lye has justly referred Irk in iRK-^am^. M. Casaubon derives 
it from EROodes, E^7^Ay^if;,Operosus,difficilis,laboriosu8«molestu3: — 
Junius produces the Runic Irk^ Facere, elaborare; and Skinner, 
though he derives it from ge-Recean^ " pro Reccan, punire,'* 
adds, *'vel potius a Belg. Argh, Teut. Arg^ Malus, Praviis, quia 
'* malorum sc. nos taedet. Vel ab A. S. Warc^ Chaucero Werk^ 
'* in agro Line. Somnero teste Wark^ Dolor/* We see, that Wark,. 
Dolor, is only another form of Werc. The German Arg, Base, 
Bad, Aergem^ &c., must be referred to te;=ORK,K^ARK, &c., just 
as the Greek Iloyiyfoff, Vile, &c. {Uon^qj Laboriosus, miser, infoelix, 
^6lf17^o^ Improbus, scelestus, pravus, malus, i. e. malitiosus, ma- 
lignus, vitiosus, vitiatus,) belongs to TLovoq^ Labour, Trouble, &c. 
(How, Labor, studium, et opera rei alicui impensa;— Molestia, 
labor et molestia, a&rumna, calamitas, morbus ; dolor.) The senses 
of these words will shew what train of ideas belongs to the no- 
tion of w;=Ork, Labour, &c. In our ordinary Language, Work, 
we know, relates to Agitation — Annoyance^ — Vexation^ &c. ^ He 
* Works his opponent well' — •He Works himself into a passion/ 

'^ Your father 's in some passion, 
<'That Works him strangely." (I'empest.) 

From the idea of a person over • Worked or Worn out— Weary 

'and 
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* and Exhausted by hard labour/ we have terras, which denote 
fFeariness—Inactivity-^Sloth—Timidity^Indolence— Reluctant 
In Scotch, Arch, Argh, Airoh, Ergh, mean, according to Dr. Ja- 
mieson, " i. Averse, Reluctant; often including the idea of Timi- 
'' dity as the cause of Reluctance. — 2. Apprehensive, filled with 
*' anxiety.'* Dr. Jamieson observes, that Chaucer uses Erke for 
'^ Weary, Indolent ;" 

'< And of that dede be not Erke, 
" But ofte sithes haunt that Werk." 

where in Erke and w-Erk we see united the very terms which 
belong to each other. The Erke is the person so a;=ERKED or 
^Mry, and Annoyed by w^Erk, as to be Averse to engage in it. 
Dr. Jamieson justly records the parallel terms, as JEar^, (Sax.) Desi- 
diosus, Argr, (Isl.) &c. '' Su. G. Arg^ Ignavus ; Oarg, Intrepidus, 
'* Lappon,-^r^^, Timid; -^r^^^ Fearfully ; ^r^o,Timeo, — Leem;" 
to which he adds, ^'Vossius refers this word to Gr. A^og for 
" Afify-pf, from u priv. and e^ov, opus." Dr. Jamieson, under Irk, 
** To tire, to become weary," observes as follows : '* The E, v- is 
" used in an active sense. Johns, derives it from Isl. Yrk, Work, 
" although the terms convey ideas diametrically opposite.** This 
Writer ought to have understood, that these ideas are neces- 
sarily connected with each other. Thus, Laboriosus in Latin 
means '' Laborious^ pains taking ; Oppressed with pain, sickness or 
^' ill usage ; taking much pains, — Requiring much pains ; Tiresome, 
*' toilsome, Wearisome, fatiguing," as that authentic Lexicographer 
R.Ainsworth explains a term denoting Labour, or te^:=ORK. As a 
verb, Laboro means to *' Lie under, to be Oppressed with ; '* and 
thus, in such a phrase as 'He Erks of his w^Erk,' we. might 
represent it in Latin by ' J^abore suo Laborat/ 

The Greek Argw, {A^yog, Albus; — Otiosus, Pigerj — Incul- 
tus,) is not a compound* but is derived from the Earth, 
Arg, &c., either as belonging to this race of words, or As de* 

noting 
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noting the Lumpish Clod. We see in the sense of Albus, that the 
term refers to the Dirt or Clod. In the same column of my 
Vocabulary, where Argos is, I find AkgHIos, A^iAXo^, Arg/Z/j, 
* Terra pura et Alba,* where we are at once brought to the spot, 
supposed in my Hypothesis,' The Gil belongs to Clay, &c. &c. 
Aroos,(A^oc,) is supposed sometimes to denote 5zi;i/i(, as in the com- 
pound Argi^PouSj (A^yiTTov^, Celer, Velox; Albis pedibus) ; and in this 
sense it should seem to belong to the idea of Activity, expressed 
by ti;»ORK, YRK/aff, Facere, &c. In the same column, we have 
Aroos, (Af7(7f, Urbs Peloponnesi, &c. — Argus, Pastor,) the City, 
and the Name of the Shepherd. I have shewn, that Argos, the 
Man, is the Herd or Keeper of Cattle ; and Argos, the Cityi may 
perhaps mean the Enclosure, Erko^, {^xoq. Septum.) In the same 
opening of my Vocabulary, I see Arguro^, (AjyufOf,) ARG^«tom, 
which might denote the White — Bright metal ; though this word has 
considerable difficulties. Whatever be the precise idea, from which 
Argo^ and Arg^o, {A^yoq,- A^ytta, Otior,) are derived, the term 
Arg^o, (A^ai,) is brought to its original spot in the following 
passage : 'Im n t^ yn» Kotrot^yu. Luke xiii. 7. ^ Why Cumbereth it 
' the Ground f^ I shaH shew, that Cumber belongs to Campus. 
We know, that such expressions as the Sluggish— ov Inactive 
Clod, &c. perpetually occur ; and we know, likewise, that Segnis 
Campus — Segnes Terra^ &c. are equally familiar. This would 
lead us to conclude, that some of these terms denoting Inacti-' 
vity, &c. are derived directly from the Earth, as referring to the 
Slujggish Clod. The Saxon EAKGian^ Torpescere^ pras. timore, 
seems to be immediately attached to the Greek Arg^o, (a^«0 
whatever might be the original notion. In Saxon we have 
other forms, as Yrgth, Ignavia, Yrhth, Segnities, Ta&dium. 

In the succeeding column of my Saxon dictionary to that, 
in which Weorc and WEORcaw, To Work, Operari, Facere, are 
explained; we haVe Weord^h, WoRoan, WvRDan, Wyrd^^i 

which 
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which Lye explains by Fieri, and which we see to be only 
a passive sense of WEORcan, &c. To be Worked, Made or 
Done. From this sense of To be Made or Done^ the above terms 
Weord^w, &c. simply mean 'To Be;' and hence Lye explains 
them by Esse. In Gothic, Wairth^w means "Fieri, Esse ; " and 
in Saxon the same term appears again under the forms WEORTHd^, 
WuRTHJ», Wyrth^w, Fieri, Evenire. In German, Werd^w is 
the verb, corresponding with the Saxon WEORoan, &c.r and signi- 
fies, 5' To become, grow, wax, &c. — Wie ist das so ^^-Worden, 
"How did that become,, grow, wax, prove, fall or turn so? 
" flow came that to be so ? What made it become so ? '* Here 
Werd^» has the same meaning, 'Fieri, Evenire,' &c. To be 

* Worked, Made, Done, or to Be as a Work — Fact,' &c. It is 
used in the German Language, as an* auxiliary to express the 
Future and the Passive; — * Ich Werde lieben — I shall love — Ich 
« Werde geliebet— I am loved ; or I am To love, and I am loved ;* 
that is, • I am — so Made, Constituted/^ &lc. Am zn^ Werde, what- 
ever may be the original idea conveyed by Am^ alike express the 
Mode — Form — State or Condition, in which any thing is Made-^ 
Constituted — Situated, &c. ; and Am is used in a« Future sense, 
when we say, ^\Am to do a thing,' for * I Am about to do a thing, 
^ or shall do a thing/ Lye, in his edition of Junius, produces 
Worth, as a term in old English for " Esse, Fieri ; '' and refers it 
to the terms produced above, and to the Belgic Werden, the Swedish 
Warda, and the Islandic Verda. Hence we have the phrase so fre- 
quent in old English, ''Woe Worth," Woe Happen to You. 

In Saxon, the substantive to these verbs, Weordan, &c. 
Fieri, is Wyrd, which means the * WoRK,Fflr<, Event, Occurrence, 

* what happens, or takes place in the course of things, whether 

* referred to the past, the present or the future. Fates — Fortune, 
'Destiny,' &c. From this Saxon term is derived the English 
Word, which meant nothing -but the Work— Fuc*, or Clrcum- 

stance 
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stance attached to any person or thing. The Etymologists refer 
us under Wdrd to the Gothic Waurds^^ the Saxon Word^ the 
German Uuort or Wort^ the Belgic Wo d, the Runic, Swedish^ 
and Danish Ord. Skinner and Junius produce only the parallel 
terms to Word, except that the former adds, *' More criticorum 
'' nimis lascivit Martinius dum k Lat. Oratio deducit'' Lye 
however observes, '' Maximo doctorum consensu origo vocis 
'* refertur ad Uuortanr Fieri ;" and he adds, that though the term, - 
according to this Etymology, seems to denote rather the Res 
Gesta than the Dictum^ yet these ideas are naturally attached to ' 
each other. Lye, in his Saxon Dictionary, explains the Saxon 
fFyrd thus: '^Wyrd — ^i. q. Word. Verbum; et xar «|o;^, ro 
«^ Verbum, sc. quod Fatus est sive decrevit Deus. Fatum, fortuna, 
^' rerum ordo, cursus naturae, series eventuum.'^ Here he seems 
to consider, that Word, Speech, is the wiginal idea; and that 
the sense of Fatum^ &c. is derived from this ; nor does he seem 
here to understand, that Wyrd belongs to the terms produced 
above, fFeordan, &c. Fieri. In the very first example produced 
by Lye, we find Wyrd, the Substantive, connected- with the 
verb from which it is derived, Wyrd was ^^worden, " Fatum 
'* ejus, decretum de eo, evenit;" that is, the Work, — Pact— or 
Event attached to him, was Worked or Effected, ^ Eventus de eo 
^ Evjenit:^ Again, *^ Tha Wyrd he thonne Wyrcth, Hunc 
" rerum ordinem producit — ^^He Works or Produces the Work, 
'* Fact, &c. ; " where we see, that Wyrd, Word, is actually com- 
bined with Wyrcth, Work. 

As Speech is a declaration of Things or Works, we shall not 
wonder, that these ideas pass into each other ; and that Wyrd, 
die Work, becomes Word, the Speech. Lye, we see, has pro- 
duced one mode, by which this union takes place. — The Work 
imposed by the command of another, the Enjoined Work or 
Command, directly connects itself with the Speech, or Word, by 

which 
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which it is uttered ; and thus they are mutually adopted fot each 

others as Fatum^ the Fate or Destiny of a person, is connected 

with the Fatum, the Speech. In, such phrases as 'He is obe- 

' dient to his master's Word,' we see how the Work or Conduct 

Enjoined or Commanded by another is involved with the idea of 

Speech.— Our Biblical Critics abound with illustrations of the 

union of ideas between Words and Deeds ; and our School-boys 

well know the senses of Afyyog and PijjKa, (Aoyo^, Dictum, verbum ;— 

Caussa,— Pi7jL6(s, Verbum, dictum, Res.) — In the Poems attributed 

to Rowley, Word is used with its more original idea, as relating 

to an Order 9 Command, or a Work Enjoined. 

'' Celmonde dyd comme to mee at tyme of reste, 

" WoRDEYNOE for mcc to flie, att your requeste." (JElla, 1228, 8ta) 

Dean Milles explains Wordeyinge by " Bringing me Word, Com^ 

^^ manding me;" where we perceive, that in this applicatipji of 

the English term Word, ' Bringing me Word to do so and so,' 

the idea of a message is connected with some Enjoined Work, or 

business to be performed. In Shakspeare, Word is used as a 

verb, and relates likewise to a Commandy or Enjoined Work. 

" He Words me, girls, he Words me, that I should not ., . 

" Be noble to myself." (Jnt. and Chop. A. V. S. 2.) 

In Macbeth, Word seems to signify little more than att Evertt. 

" Sey. The queen, my Lord, is dead. 
" Macb. She should have dy*d hereafter. 

** There would have been a time for such a Word.** 

Dr. Johnson on this passage observes^/* We say, 'We send Word/ 
** when we give intelligence." 

Lye, under Wyrd, explains Wyrde, Wyrdas, plur. by 
^^ Fata, Parcae;" and to this he justly refers Werdes, a term 
corresponding to Fata in Gawin Douglas, and to Wierdes, in 
Ohaucer, the Fates. Hence we have the Weird Sisters, the 
A^itches in Macbeth, who were supposed to be the Dispensers of 
Destiny. The Commentators on Shakspeare have produced a 

quotation 
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quotation from the Glossarist on Gawin Douglas, who properly ^ 
understands the origin of the word. The old Copy reads in the 
passage of Macbeth '* Weyward Sisters/' which the Commenta- 
tors have corrected, as they call it," by reading Weird ; and 
Mr. Steevens assures us, that the method in the old Copy "was 
'^ merely a blunder of the transcriber or printer." If those, who 
wrote or printed Weyward, supposed it to mean any thing else 
but that which is sometimes Written Weird, Destiny, they cer- 
tainly committed a blunder : But if by Weyward they meant 
the same as Weird, they committed no blunder, as one mode of 
speUing is as good as the other. If the original term Wyrd be 
the criterion of the true mode of spelling, the forms Weird, 
Werd and Weyward, &c. &c. are' equally wrong. This said 
spelling, as it is called, appears equally to have confounded the 
understandings of the youngest and the oldest of our Scholars. In 
DnJamieson's Scotch Dictionary, we have Werd, Weerd, Weird, 
&c. &c., and Worth, Wourth, " To Wax, to Become." The 
preceding term to Worth, in the same Dictionary, is *' To 
*^ wbOrt, w^Okt up, To dig up," where we are brought to the 
very action and Spot from which I suppose zc;=Orth to be de- 
rived. In a passage quoted by Dr. Jamieson, under wsOrt, we 
have the form *« Wroote or Wroute, as aswyne doth; " and this 
Lexicographer has justly seen, that the term belongs to the Saxon 
WROT-tf», Versare Rostro, ''To Roote, as the swine doth,* to 
<< digge or turne up. Somner.** Let us mark, in the Latin expla- 
natory term v^lSsKsare, another form of these words. In '^Roote, 
the breathing before the R is lost; and let us note in ^RosTrtim, 
the same form, which I shall shew to signify the ^RooT^r, or 
^Router up. 
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